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order  to  make  the  present  volume  mora  acceptable  to  the 

part  1  v  by  meant  of  condensation,  such  aa  the  more  concise  char- 
acter of  oar  language,  in  comparison  with  the  German,  permits 
of,  pa  the  occasional  omission  of  details  which  teemed  to 

lie  somewhat  beyond  the  scope  of  the  work*  Nothing  of  impor- 
tance, however,  has  been  left  out,  ■  oped  that  this  English 
version  will  fulfill,  no  leas  perfectly  than  the  original,  the  task 
of  rendering  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  life  and  manners 

t  two  great  antique  nations,  fonnded  on  the  latest  results  of 
modern  research,  and  illustrated  by  the  careful  reproduction  of 
Greek  and  Iloman  monuments.  It  ought  to  be  added  that  after 
the  decease  of  one  of  the  author*— Professor  E.  Guhl,  in  1868 

*or  W.  Koner,  of  the   University  Library,   Berlin,  has 
brought  out  two  revised  and  considerably  augmented  t> 
their  common  work. 
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ndertaking  to  describe  the  life  oi  the  Greek*  ba 
al  appearance,  we  here  first  of  ell  to  direct  our 
attetit  ids  of  architect  ur*  the  creation* 

designed  by  man'*  in  and  exe  -  head,  these 

•e  the  grandest  ami  moil  n]  impression  and  gi\ 

most  distinguishable  character  to  I  of  a  nation. 

the  free  creative  fantasy  of   man,  they  have 
to  serve  at  the  same  time  certain  purposes  and  demands  of  life, 
e  open  a  view  int..  the  genius  of  their  creators,  giv- 
ing at  the  same  time  ■  >f  the  real  existence  in  whirl 
creators  mo  v.                           ie  of  nations  in  general,  it  is  par. 
rl  v  the  case  i             Greeks,  because  they  were  enabled  and 
re  than  any  other  na?  •  mler  the  innermost  nature 
of  their  genius  in  external  works  of  art.     It  being  the  task  of  all 
investigation*  of  snti<|ue  Greece  to  make  ns  under* * 

i  this  people,  we  shall  scarcely 

be  able  to  attain  thi*  aim  without  eoneidering,  together  with  the 

creations  of  their  poetry  and  philosophy,  with  the  legal  institutions 

e  state  and  the  doctrines  of  t!  also  the  numerous 

these,  no  less 

than  in  the  •  tn  fad  their 

expressioi  1  the  greater  distinctness  as  these  introduce  us 

he  varied  phases  of  real  existence,  and  tend  to  show  a  die- 

'  character  common  to  all  their  different  peen IsuiUee, 

itever  p  ve  may  consider— l*  it  \> 

the  more  quiet  scenes  of  home  and  family— we  timl  th.it  for  all 
these  their  ingenious  mind   ha*  created  I  I  architecture, 

rough  being  regulate  cse  various  demands, 

then  the  mostly 


2  OF  TBB  TEMPI 

vn  teBtimotii.il-  \  .sseesion  are  able  to.    Indee«i 

materialB  w  litch  these  latt  to  our  investigut  only 

be  completed  nd  invested  with  full  life  by  an  accural  ledge 

the  monuments, 

To  do  thi-  in  i  manner  ai  complete  and  com]  e  <>f  all 

liases  of  life  as  possihle  ii  the  task  of  "the  arcbitectural 
ki,w  with  which  we  begin  our  description  of 
anti.|  [t  ia  not  out  intention  to  give  an  aaathetical  reason 

for  t  .or  |   history  of  their  di  which  fo 

to  a  i  ace.     We  only  wish  to  show  how  tl. 

mppl  andfl  of  religion,  and  of  public  and 

edifices.     For  this  reason  also  our  dr 
of  the  abundant  material  cannot  but  he  a  purely  practical  one; 
beginning,  quite  in  aecordanee  with  Greek  notions,  wits  a  de- 
the  temples,  and  adding  afterward  tin-  various  kinds 

ofane  buildings.  For  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  to 
begin  with  divine  things  even  in  the  works  of  daily  life,  and  of 
all  their  creations  none  are  so  apt  to  bring  home  to  us  this 
connection  between  tl  .1  and  terrestrial  as  those  1 

to  the  domain  of  the  fine  arts. 

Poetry  begins  simultaneously  with   the   narration  of  human 
feats  of  valor  and  the  praise  of  the  immortal  gods.     The  fin< 
are  developed  f rum  the  ornamentation  of  the  various  appliano 
daily  abined  with  the  desire  of  giving  distinct  form  to  the 

image  of  the  deity.     In  this  manner  architecture  serves  a  mal 
in  affording  shelter  to  human  heings,  but  do  less  it  I 
the  ideal  want  of  the  religious  mind  in  erecting  the  temple  i 
protecting  dwelling  of  the  divine  image.     A  firm  house 
prepared  for  the  god  to  testify  his  protecting  pn  md  a 

c  was  created,  round  which  the  exercises  of  various  arts 
grouped  themselves,  En  building  and  adorning  temples  archi- 
tecture has  become  a  fine  art.  and  the  images  of  the  gods  dwelling 

in,  combined  with  the  symbolical  representation  of  their 
deed.-  ,  have  raised  sculpture  to  its  highest  p. 

Moreover,  in  the  same  manner,  as  within  the  holy  precinct  the 
peace-offering  was  celebrated,  the  temple  the 

e  of  festival  and  dignified  events  which  were  so  frequent 
in  the  life  of  the  Greeks,  and  endowed  it  throughout  with  an 

ically  beautiful  and  harmonious  impression.     In  froi 
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the  templet  were  heard  the  song*  of  the  p«l  inspired  poet . 

wa*  .t  the  procession*  of  Greek  virgin  stored  ta  measured 

grace,  that  the  powerful  beau  itha  strengthened  by  athletic 

aport*  showed  ittell  ahado*  templet  walked  the 

eagea  end  lead.  •  people,  and  round  them  gathered  the 

wi.i  f  free  mnd  honest  citixena,  rejoicing  in  the  enjoyment 

i  life  ennobled  by  art  and  culture,  and  juntlv  proud  in  the 

eonteioatnett  of  being  Greek*.  way  the  temple  became 

rallying  every  thing  good,  noble,  ami  beautiful,  which 

we  attll  eonaider  at  the  glory  of  Greek  culture  and  refinement. 

ample,  therefore,  we  mutt  first  of  all  devote  our  attention 

e  our  coneciottsneas  of  the  tpirit  tnd  ettence  of 

dattical  antupiit 

not  at  all  timet  were  there  among  the  Greckt  tnch 
templet  connected  with  the  veneration  oi  d  god*, 

apeak  of  the  earliest  period*  of  Greek  hiaton  -  which  the 

l«  were  adored  at  namelett  and  impersonal  power*,  a*,  far 
instance,  by  the  K'elasfri,  it  also  happened  at  much  later  timet 
le  wat  considered  at  present  in  ttftahi 
phenomena  of  Nature.    Fountain*  and  trees, 
cares  and   mountains,  were  conaidered  at 
seat*  of  the  goda,  and  revered  accord  i 
even  without  bcingehanged  intodivin. 
tation*  by  the  art  of  man.    80  it  happened 
that  offerings  and  trift*  were  devoted  to  cer- 
tain goda ;  nay,  sometimes  tnch  trees 
were  adorned  with  garland*,  and  altar*  were 
erect.  I  them.      !  ^-presentations 

from  later  period*  testify  t!  irious 

tance,  shows  a  sacred 
ti  are  attached  peculiarly-tied 
lie  and  sounding  brasses  ( *poraXop\  as 
they  were  used  in  the  service  of  Dionysus, 
the  altar  destined   for  the 

nig  mountains,  particularly  Parnassus 
iipoa  were  considered  at  favorite  seats  of  the  god*, 
infrequently  that  ceruii 
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\TORY  STAGES  OF  TEMPLE- BUI LL 


nccted  with  natural  caw;  these  being  naturally  conn -In,  ,|  at  h. 
of  auiH! human  powers  because  of  upression 

made  by  their  m 

darknos     on     the     human 

mind.      Pausaniaa,  for  in- 
stance, tells  ii-  that    :i 
in  a  cliff    near    I'm 
A.chaia    was  '1   t<. 

the  Beraklea  BuraSko 

that  in  it  there  was  an 
orach'  which  disclosed  the 
future  by  m<  dice. 

i;<  w  ni  -    believe 

f,,,.  j.  that  they  have  rediscovered 

this  oracular  cave  of   I  I. 
kles  in  the  cliff  represented  by  Fig.  2.     They  allege  that   the 
natural  rock  has  been  shaped  purposely  into  a  certain  forn 
■a  the  top  of  the  rock,  the  rudely-worked  likeness  of  a 
is  recognizable. 

These  an<l  other  similar  usages  point  back  to  a  time  when  the 
gods  were  considered  in  the  light  of  indefinite  powers  :  the  want 

nplea,  properly  speaking,  seems  to  have  become  moreu 
only  when  t lie  gods  began  t<>  he  imagined  ami  represented  under 

•t  human  forms.    <  hilv  then  it  hecame  of  importance  to  find 
ie  representative  image  of  the  god  a  certain  protected  dwell- 
ing-place.    But  here  again  it  was  originally  the  custom  to  make 
use  of  natural  objects  which  were   considered   as  connected   with 
the  nature  of  the  god,  and  the 
which  formerly  were  considered  as  the  habita- 
tions Of  divine  beings  now  were  in  reality  used 
or  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  idol.      We 
know,  for  instance,  that  the  oldest  image  of 
ArtemU,  at  EphesOS,  was  placed  in  the  hollow 

q|  an  elm-tree :  even  Pausaniaa  saw  in  his 

own  time  the  image  of  Artemis  Kedivatis  in  a 
large  cedar  at  Orchomenos.     Later  Bcul] 
often  .'•how  divine  images  of  smaller  tai 

on  the  stem  or  branches  of  protecting  trees,  as  is  the  case  in  a 

relief  (Fig.  3). 


Ito  a. 


8.  The  above-mentioned  Appliances  for  the  protection  of  dirinc 
images  may  he  considered  aa  preparatory  stages  of  the  temple 
properly  so  called.     In  the  same  degree  aa  architecture  in  its  at- 
tempts at  constructing  and  seen ring  human  dwellings  became  more 
4  (see  i  21 K  the  desire  became  apparent  of  pro- 
earing  to  the  god  a  dwelling  at  once  firm  and  bating  in  accord- 
ance with  his  eternal  nature.     With  the  progress  of  architecture, 
i  made  this  possible,  the  development  of  sculpture  went  hand 
and  aa,  in  the  poems  of  the  Greeks,  the  gods  became 
more  and  more  humanized,  we  notice  in  the  same  degree  a  change 
n  the  bare  and  simple  outline  to  a  more  and 
-ct  human  represent il  the  god*.    And  the  nearer 

;>proached  man.  the  closer  also  the  primitive  protection  of 
in  to  resemble  the  house.     A  lucky  accident  has 
preserved  aa  several  specimens  of  the  oldest  temple-huiM 

ingn  in  the  ahape  of  simple  atone  bouses.     In  this  islan 
from  the  tow  trystos,  rises  the  steep  mountain  of  Oeha 

.  At  a  considerable  height  there 
is  a  narrow  plateau,  to  which  there  is  only  one  spccss,  and  over 
which  k  rises  still  a  little  higher.     <  >n  this  plateau  modern 

there 


h  a  iplamdid 

the  sea 

Aecori 

an  oblong  from  wtal 
lo  anal  «»t'  forty  feel 

fan   in 

feet  deep,  and 


•<1  of   in 


the   wall. 


pu< 


»r.  In  the  ^uithcrn  wall  them  la  a  gate 
lab  thirteen  feet  long  by  one  and  a  half  feat 

mdow*  which  remind  one  of  the  gates  in 
tteagic  walla  (me  g  18).    Tlien    t  bona* 

tone  slabs,  which,  resting  on  the  thiclm—  of 
bed  one  over  the  other  toward  the  inside— a 
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which  has  also  been  use<l  in  the  buildings  of 
the  earliest  p<  .re,  as,  for  In  in  the 

treasure-houses  of  the  old  royal  palaces.     It  ought  also  to  be  DO 
tioed,  thai  in  the  midc  roof  there  has  been  left  an  open 

ineteen  feet  long  by  one  and  a  half  \\  ide,  the  first 
/pcethral  formation  (m   plan,  .ml  into 

;-i  the  in  idea  from  the  western  wa 

wide!  be  idol  oar 

of  other  holy  objects.     In 
the  temples  of  later  |m  i 
the  holy  statues  also 

to    the 

western     wall,    lookmj 

at,  where  the  entranee 
usually  was.     That   this  is 
not  the   case    here   i 
plained  by  die  situation  of 
the  holy  edifi  close 

to  the  eastern  wall  th< 
tails  steep  into  the  sea.    For 
thifl  reason  t!  could 

be  placed  only  on  the  south- 
ern side,  np  to  which  winds 
the  rocky  path  which  forms 
the  onlv  approach.     T<>  the 

west  of  the  temple  there  are 
remnants   of   a   wall   which 

either  served  as  an  inclos- 
mv  (peribolos),  or  may 
also  have  belonged  to  a 
treasure-house.  Notwithstanding  tlie  objections  of  somearchaB- 
ologists,  we  are  entitled  to  consider  this  building  mple, 

perhaps  dedicated  to  Hera,  who  was  particularly  worship 
the  island  of  Eubcea.    This  opinion  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
myth,  that,  on  thifl  very  Mount  Oeha,  the  goddess  celebrated  her 

inir  with    Zeus;    Wfl   may   indeed  assume,  almost    with   cer- 
tainty, that  the  described  temple  was  erected  in  commemoi 
of  that  mythical  event,  on  the  very  spot  where  it  wa>  aid  t<>  have 

D  place.     Of  similar  construction  are  three  other  fltone  luiild- 
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ings  in  EobcH  lose  to  each  other  northeast  of  the  Tillage 

ire,  two  b  are  oblong  the  third  un<l  middle 

one  in  a  squan*  in  Ions,  covered  with  a  hypsBthral  poof  1 

_;  slabs, 
i   the   simple  form  of  the  quadrangular  house  sur- 
rounded )•  th  walla,  aa we  have  awn  it  in  the  just-mentioned 
rive  ten i  *>k  place  a  gradual  progress  toward 
more  beautiful  and  varied   formation*.    These  ei 
consisted  chief!  \  in  tin    i  i  :  oramae,     (  ..1  ti mna are  isolated 
prop*  used  to  cam  the  eeiling  ami   the  roof,  and  applied  in  a 
i  and  order.     Such  prop*  are  mentioned  in 
ric  poem*;  they  were  need  d  the  interkn  of 
the  royal  palaces  described  tin  the  court* 
itaded    b              itedes,  an                     o  ceiling*  of   tlic 
hall*  are  supported  by  column*.  A 11  the  later  forma  of  Greek 
!<*  arose  from  the  connection  of  these  prop*  with  the  holy 
beir  <  1  i tTcrent  uses  in  the  exteriors  and  int. 
we  describe  the  temple*  we   have  to  consider  the 
nun-.     Not  to  speak  of  the  gradual  trans- 
formation whi                     tnn   underwent  in  the  course  of  time, 
the  consideration  of  which  belongs  to  the  h              f  art,  we  have 
•hief  kinds,  the  k              \*e  of  which  in  required 
specie*  of  the  temples 
themselves 

specie*  of  columns,  whieh  are  generally  den 
sated  -luiim*,  ..  I  >oric  and   I-  \  thinl. 

thian  order,  belongs  to  a  later  reek  art. 

una  has  it-  name  from  the  Greek  tribe  of  the  Dorians, 
by  whom  it  wa*  Invested  ami  most  f 
whose  serious  sml  rlijmiHcd  cliaracter  It  format 

divided  into  two  ps  -haft  ami  the  capital. 

The  shaft  eooaists  of  a  stem  of  circular  form,  which  up  to  *  thinl 

reases  in  circumference  (Irraex 

decreases  again  more  or  lea*  toward  the  t.  -Horn  \mr% 

tediately  on  the  stereobaton  or  base  of  the  temple. 

re  cases  the  vras  monolithic,  u-uitlv  it  uunsistod 

of  several  pieces  or  '*  drams  "  <nroroeXm),  composed  witlnmt  mor- 

i  were  fastened  to  each  other  by  dowels  of  cedar-wood, 

is  have  been  discovered  on  the  columns  of  the  Parthenon 


////:  /><>;. 
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md  the  temple  of  Thoaom  !I  wee 

broken  by  parallel  indentures  (po^3axri<?),  now  called  flutings,  the 
edges  of  which  formed  sharp  angles,  and  which,  as  w< 

several  untini.shcd  temples,  were  <•!> i-*-l»-«  1  Into  the  colnmna 
they  luul  been  put  Into  their  places.    <  ra  the  shaft  rest 
second  part  .-I' the  colmim,  tlic  1i«m<1  <»r  ,  which  tin 

in  analogy  to  the  human  head,  calle;l  Ke<f>u\aiov,  the  R 
ptiulum.    The  capital  of  the  Doric  order  consista  of  ti. 

slled  inro- 
TpaxtfXmr.    to 

forme    the    continua- 
tion of  the  shaft,  from 
which  it   is  sepai 
by  one  or  more  inden- 
J^0  a  tares.     In    its   apper 

pari  it  widens,  and  is  generally  adorned  h- 
horizontal  stripes  called  by  the  Romans  rings, 

After  this  follows  the  chief  portion  of  the 
capital,  a    ledge   also,  of   circular   formation, 
strongly  projecting  all  round.     It  was  called  by  the 
\u'ck,  and  comprised  the  supporting  p 

of  the  column,  under  the  weight  of  th  and 

the  roof  resting  on  it.    The  third  part  consists  of  a 
square  piece  with  square  edges,  which  is  called  the 
bearer  (afial;,  whence  the  Latin  abaeus\  and  is 
I  for  the  reception  of  the  chief  beam  orarchi- 
B  (eirurrvXiov)  resting  on  the  column  {.tee  \ 

The  artistic  (aesthetic  and  static)  import  of  all 

se  parts  must  not  occupy  us  hen-,  any  more  than 

Ganges  which  they  underwent   in  the  gradual  development 

reek  art.     We  must  confine  ourselves  to  tl  al  remark 

that  the  older  the  huildinir,  th>  r  and  more  oompresf 

formation  of  the  whole  column,  as  is  particularly  Bhown  by 
the  few  still-existing  columns  of  a  temple  at  Korinth,  which  per- 
haps  belongs  to  the  sixth  century  b.  a  As  an  example  of  the 
most  beautiful  form,  we  add  (Fig.  7)  the  reproduction  of  a  col- 
umn of  t  non  belonging  to  the  ac;  architect- 
its  capital  is  shown  on  a  larger  scale  in  Fig.  8. 


THE  V.V. 


The  Doric  order  expreaeee  arti*tically  the  npirit  ami  the  ae- 
riotia  tendency  of  the  be ;  tin 

f  the  Ionic  tril.  •*  expression  in  the  more  ornament- 

Bf  called  after  it.     About  the  time  of  it*  origin 

we  will  aay  nothing  here.     May  it  auffice  to  aUte  that,  aa  early  aa 


FW.tL 

the  thirtieth  Olympiad  (656  b.  c)  the  Ionic  order 
'timna  waa  in  use,  together  with  the  Doric, 
At  that  time  Myron,  tyrant 
to  have  devoted  t..  the  godi  i  tnmn+homm  ej 
•  mtained  two  rootna,  one  of 
them  allowing  th  lie  Ionic, 

riic  column  <li tiered   from  the   Doric 

• 

•  average  waa  equal  to  ei.  rnetera  at 

the  botto-  mm.  wliile  the  Doric  col- 

uauallyonl  vC.     The 


•  »r 


•  three  pert.-. 
being  added  to  the  abaft  and  capital     The  bate 
eonaieta  of  several  prominencea  (tarns)  like  bol- 
ster*, separated  from  aaeb  ether  bj  iadaniVH 
itch  reat  on  a  aqnare  alab  (wAiseVs 
ii  manner  raiee  the  column  fn»m  the  earth. 
The  shaft  »howa  the  aame  eylindrie  form  aa  that  of  the  Doric 
e  decrease  in  sixe  towanl  the  upper  part  in  leaa  con- 
siderable, and  the  fluting  alao  Eat  aa 
the  deep  parta  are  more  excavated,  and  between  them  there  are 
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Hat  parts  called  ridges  (acamillus).    The  capital 
stea<l  -I  severe  formation,  a  greater 

elegance*'  be  neck  y  sculptural  i 

•  .  the  echinna  is  less  prominent,  and   ahowe  a  sculptural 
•   called  ovolo.    The  richest  and  most  strikin 

I  is  the  pari  w  hi  a  h.it    like  the 

abacus  of  the  l>or  I,  droops,  at*  it  were,  under  t; 

of  tin-  architrave,  and   lean  in  irvature  over  the 

echinna;  both  in  ■  d  at  the  back  it  shows  a  double  spiral 

ornamentation  usually  called  tin-  volute;  ;»t  the  sides  it  forms  a 
bolster  called  by  the  Roma  tia  lies  a 

slab,  also  adorned  with  sculptures,  and  destined  b  e  the 

beam.     Fig.  1 0  shows  a  simple  Ionic  column  which  belong! 
the  ii« .  ting  temple  on  the  Ilissos  at  Ath< 

rich  capital  from  the  Erechtheion  .it  Athens. 

The  third  or  Korinthian  order  of  columns  (the  independent 

•pnu'iit  ol  which  does  not  seem  to  date  back  before  the  cud 
<>f  the  fourth  century  a.c.)  resembles,  in  the  formation  of  the 
basis  and  the  shaft,  the  Ionic  order.     The  capital,  on  the  other 

hand,  has  the  form  of  an  open  chalice   formed  of  acanthus-lc 

over  which  rises  from  the 

Same  basis  a  second  h:_ 

row  of  leaves.     In  tl 
terstices   of   this 
leaves  we  see  stems,  with 
smaller    chalices    at     their 
tops,    rising    upward,    and 

from  the  tops  of  these  there 

are  a<rain  developed  stalks 
divided   into  two,  the  tops 

of  which  are  bent  lib 
lutes  under   the   Weight    of 
the  abacus,  which  in  a  man- 
ner rests  on  them.      The 
beams  an  ally   borr 

rowed  from  the  Ionic  or- 
der.    Vitruvius  (iv.,  1. 
tells  a  ]» re t ty  story l  according  to  which  the  celebrated  architect 
and  engraver  (ropeimp;)  K  alii  machos,  of  Athens,  was  the  in\ 
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of  thi*  capita] ;  perhaps  he  was  the  first  to  uw  it  artistically.     I-, 
any  case,  the  perfection  of  the  Koritithian  capital  ia.i  we  know  it 
iti  Amplest  beginnings  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Phigalia, 
lobleat  development  in  the  capitals  of  the  temple  « 
ctoa,  and  in  those  of  the  mausolet 
irna***.  the  choragic  monument  of  Ly»ik  rates  at 

•2),  belong*  t..  the  time  after  Perikles. 
Perhaps  the  first  attempts  at  an  ornamentation  which  was  taken 
t  easily  be  reproduced  in  day,  were  made 
lie  seat  of  clay  potteries,  and  in  that  ea- 
rn capital  woaJd  have  received  its  nan  its  first  home* 
pleat  and  most  natural   wa 
the  temple  itself,  was  to  leave  out  the  smallest  of 
ur  walls  in  which  the  entrance  was  placed,  and  to  en 
stead                     imina,  which  thus  fanned  a  stately  and  beautiful 
ingress,  and  also  carried  the  beams  and  the  roof  of  the  temple. 

i reeks  called  a  temple  of  tl,  Is  ttap^trraaivA 

mans  a  Umplum  in  antis,  becanse  in  it  the  columns  were  placed 
betw.  the  side- w  a  h  latter  were 

the  Greeks  wapatrraS*;,  and  by  the  Romans  anta. 
this  change  of  design  couM  not  tie  made  without  consequences 
ie  arrangement  of  the  temple  itsel  n  this  way 

the  temple  on  the  one— generally  the  eastern — side,  there  was 

facade ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  regard  for  the  holiness1  of  the 
image  required  •  further  notation 

was  sacred,  separated  from 

r  a  previous  purification, 
consequence,  the  space  of  the 

ple-cella  was  divided   by  a 
wal  0  parts,  of  which 

one,  the  *io*  proper,  contained 

image  of  the  god,  the  other 
being  used  as  an  outer  cou  tor  temple,  and  therefore  called 

the  Greeks  wposwoc  or  wpooopoc. 

example  of  this  most  primitive  snd  simple  design  is  pre- 
served in  s  smsll  temple  at  Rhamnos,  in  Attika,  which 


room  in  which  it  was 
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:illv  designated  as  the  tomplfl  of  Themis.     Its  plai  g.  12) 

shows  an  oblong  form  rimflar  to  that  of  the  temple  on  Mount 
Ocha,  l»ut  that  oa  the  saat  ride  tin-  wall  has  been  omitted,  and  be- 
tween the  two  ends  of  the  side- walls  or  antes  (a  a)  two  oolomM 
(b  b)  have  been  erected.    Passing  through  these  oolnmm  we  enter 

wnaos  (B)y  against  the  back-wall  of  which,  built  of  po 
nal  atones,  stand  two  marble  chain  (<•'■>,  dedicated  tin-  one  to 
sis,  die  other  to  Themis,  as  the  in-.Tii.tiMH>  on  them  indicate 

(see  Fig.  18).      Perhaps    I 
contained  original lv  tl 
of   these  goddt  — < «  :  I 
of  one  goddess  at  least,  in   an 
antiquated  style,  has  been  die* 
covered   in  the  pronaos.     The 
temple  is  small,  and  stands  in  a 
very  irregular  position  by  the 
Bide  of  i  larger  one,  which  is 
usually  considered  as  tli 
Nemesis.       For    thi> 

_,     goddess   particularly 

F"-  *  by  tin'  inhabitants  of  Khan. 

and  her  affinity  to  Themis, 
godde—  of  ju-ticc,  tin-  violations  of  which  Nemesis  had  to  re- 
venge, would  account  t'<>r  the  close  vicinity  of  the  two  temples; 
Irregular  position  with  regard  to  each  other  finds  its  expla- 
nation in  the  circumstance  of  the  different  dates  of  their  erection. 
tuple  of  Nemesis  belongs  to  the  time  of  Kimon,  while 
that  of  Themis  was  erected  at  an  ante-Persian  period,  most  likely 
ly    with   the    building   of  the   ante-IVr-ian    I'ar- 
■I    and  the   aiite-IVrsian    IYopvhea,  as  i>   shown   by  the   po- 
lygonal structure  of  the   walls  of  the  cella  and  the  use  of  the 
porous  stone  for  the  columns  and  antae. 

The  facade  which  shows  us  the  further  peculiarities  of 
Doric  order  we  see.  Fig.  13.  We  observe,  first  of  all,  that  the 
temple  rests  on  some  steps,  as  was  the  universal  custom  among 
the  Greeks.  The  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  as  described  in  the 
last  paragraph,  carry,  together  with  the  two  antse,  the  upper  part 
of  the  whole  building,  generally  called  the  beams.  The  ! 
of  the  Doric  order  are  divided  into   three  parts — archhi: 
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frieze,    and    cornice.      The  architrave    const**  of  four-edged, 

hewn  stone  beam*,  which  are  placed  from  column  to 

•ence  the  Greek  name  AnervXio*.  i  inn*), 

and  are  equally  continued  beyond  the  wall  of  the  temple.    Over 

•llows  a  second  layer  of  a  similar  kind,  but  that  here  certain 

nent  part*,  adorned  with  vertical  stripe*  and  callol   tri 

\\%  (rpryXt^K  i,  occur  alternately  with  square  piece*  called  by 

reeks  furwwov,  and  usual!  th  images,  i.  e.,  reliefs. 

<i  represenUtiona  (f*Vo)  the  Greeks  called  thi*  pan  ,»f 

ami*  (*j*Yofo?.    The  completion  of  the  beams  was  formed 

e  cornice  called  by  the  Greeks  yiicrop,  and  consisting 

obliquely  downward.     0  xe  beam* 

rises  on  the  two  smaller  sides  of  the  temples  pediment, 

re,  as  necessitated  by  the  sloping  position  «»f  the 
v*s  formed  by  a  stone-wall  and  surrounded  by  a  o 

^eiaon  of  the  beams.    The  Greeks  en  gable 

aWm  or  airmfia,  perhaps  owing  to  its  similarity  to  an  eagh 

nhil  wing*,     Thi  %  I  surrounded  by 

the  cornice  was  called  by  the  Greeks  rvpwavov ; 
it  was  generally  adorned  with  sculptures,  such 
ss  we  shall  MO  00   nevcral   «.f  the   larp  r  <irv*k 

he  roof  as  well  a 
cornt  gable  were  provided  in  most  of 

the  temples  with  ornaments  (cucpmrr^Hoi  .  which 

ig|  ami 

tu%  were  formed  like  anthemia  tu.  i*. 

Instead  of  these  we  also  .ucntly 

the  corners  of  the  letos  pedestals,  destined  to  carry  statue*  or 
clement-  )>od*  and  vases. 

1  another  kind  of  the  tempi  mtis  de- 

ar last  chapter,  which  seems  not  so  have  been  called 
I  treeks  by  s  separate  name,  neither  i*  it  mentioned  sepe- 

ve  owe  the  clsssiflcalioii 
he  temp  leservc*  our  par- 

ser attention,  as  showing  the  strictly  logical  process,  followed 
•  reeks  in  thi*  matter. 

teed  of  a  wall,  it  was  natural  to  do  the  same  on  the 
Iced  only  in  accordance  with  the  feel- 
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ingot"  try  shown  by  the  Greeks,  to  which  we  Bhall  hi 

in  oomidering another  form  of  tin-  temple. 

example  of  I  i  of  the  Is  we 

Bud  in  I  b  Eleusis,  of  which  I  ig.  L5  ahov 

plan.     It  was  dedicated  to  Artemis  IVopvhea,  and  the  \>r 

ruins  close  In  the  prop  acred  pi  if  the 

temple  at  Eleusifl  shows 
beyond  doubt    th.it   it    it 
really  the  temple  1 
and  called  by  tl: 
by   Pan  ;  it  is  in- 

deed one  of  the  tare  cases 
where  the  name  of  i 
Greek  temple  can  be 
proved  with  certainty. 
The  temple,  of  which 
little    more     than     the 

foundations   remain,   but 

which  can  he  easily  reconstnn -ted  with  the  help  of  I  ^nida- 

tions and  of  some  fragments  of  Pentelio  marble,1  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  of  which  the  cella  (A)  and  the  pronaos  I (  armed 

exaetly  as  we  have  seen  in  the  temple  of  Themis. 

ond  the  back  wall  of  the  cella  the  side- walls  of  the  temple 
have  been  continued,  and  between  their  ants  two  columns  have 
been  erected;  in  this  way  a  space  (B)  lias  been  formed,  which, 
although  perhaps  not  e<jual  in  dimension,  corresponds  exactly  with 
the  pronaos  or  prodoni<»,  and  is  therefore  called  by  the  (. 
orjrurdoSofios.  In  the  same  way  as  the  pronaos  was  the  front-hall, 
the  opisthodomos  was  the  back-hall,  of  the  temple,  and  therefore 
by  the  Romans  appropriately  called  a  posticum. 

This  an  nt  assists  us  in  understanding  the  use  of  the 

spaces  thus  gained  in  front  and  hack  of  the  cella;  for  they  must 
be  considered  not  only  as  casual  extensions  of  the  temple,  hut 
they  have  a  distinct  rignific  the  religious  service  and  its 

usages,  as  it  was  always  the  habit  of  the  Greeks  to  combine 

1  This  was  the  case  at  least  at  thf  tim«- oi   thr  first  investigation.      At   presttt  the 
ruins  found  at  that  time  have  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  almost  anreoogniabls 
remnant*)  disappeared,  that  is,  they  have  been  used  for  tin  houses  of  tin   n 
cant  modern 
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religion*  considerations.     The  openness  of  both  space* 
antes  sufficiently  that  they  were  not  properly  holy  or  conse- 
crate*! places.    They  were,  on  the  contrary,  as  Bdtticher  justly 
remarks  of  the   pronaoa,  -  show-rooms.''    The  pronaos,  wl< 

iui<)  as  it  were  preparati  'lie  holy 

Sculptures  and  other  ornament* 

lie  god  and  his  myths;  in  the  temple  of  Themis  we 

recognized  the  two  chairs  as  being  most  1  seats  of  divine 

•ro  were  also  implement*  placed  here  to  prepare  for 

entrenc  be  sacred  room  prop.  I  basin  with  con- 

tce  here,  with  which  everybody  ?.priiikled 

hiiiamlf  or  ws*  sprin  nt,  before  entering  into  the 

presence  of  the  god,  whose  image  always  stood  front- 

incedoor.    These  rooms  were  frequently  secured  and 

dosed  by  railings,  traces  of  which  are  preserved  in  several  temples, 

although  ojien  t«»  the  eye,  they  could  be  used 

ensures  with  whi  is  custom  richlv 

endowed  the  temples  as  is  distinctly  told  us  of  the  festive  temples 

ir  ornament  i  means  of  statue-  igtothe 

mathemata  devoted  to  him,  must  have 

been  in  the  opiathodorao*.    It  must,  however,  be  added  that  in 

some  templet   the  «»pi*thou\.mo*   oqsboi   a*  a   aapsjsjta  chain  U-r 

.li      hi  t  hst  ease  it  was  used  for  the  keeping 

v  of  the  god  which  was  not  shown  i  .  such  ss 

i piemen t*  or  perhaps  old  images;  in  some  case*  also 

private  documents  were  kept  in  it  because  of 

vhcre  even  I  eta  kept  in  the  opisthod- 

•«  baa  been  discovered.      In   this  esse  the  back-hall  of   the 
temple  (posticum)  remained  the  show-room,  adorned  with  sculpt 
urea,  anathemos,  and  pictures  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  pronaos 

the  temple  Vitruvins 

mentions  after  the  antnvtemple  the  prostyles.    This  name  already 

■ate*  a  temple  in  which  the  oolumM(rfAas)  protrude  on  one 

side  naturally  forms  in  this  way  a  further  step  in  the 

clopmetr  temple.  sntsa  temple  the  columns  aa 

ere  replaced  the  one  smaller  wall  of  the  temple-bouse,  which 
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had  been  omitted  in  otta  the  outer  part  of  the  temple  I 

certain  public  character.     I'm  after  this  significance  of  tin 
umn  as  a  separate  and  "room-open  tticher)  prop  had  onoe 

been  recognized,  it  became  impossible  to  abide  by  I  t,  and 

jiiite  in  accordance  with  the  steady  and  gradual  proj 

always  observable  in  ( 
art  that  the  columns 
advanced  quite  independently 
<>n  the  open  side  of  the  temple 
which  required  ornamentation. 
The  general  design  was  not 
modified  hen  could  re- 

main exactly  the  as  in 

the  ante-temple. 

An  example  of  tbi 
is  offered  by  the  small  [onic 
temple  mar  the  large  temple  at  Selinus  (see Fig.  L6  .    Selinus,  on 
the  southwestern  coast  of  Sicily,  was  a  colony  of  the  I  tarfc  town 
of  Megara,by  whose  inhahitants  a  great  many  towns  were  founded 
Their  attention  was  particularly  directed  toward  Sicily,  where. 
founding  leTera]  other  colonies,  they  built,  about  the  thirty- 
th  Olympiad,  me  town  of  Selinus,  perhaps  on  the  site  of  an 
old  PhcMiician  colony.     The  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  favorable 
-ituatiuu  of  the  town  made  it  60on  a  considerable  emporium,  and 
with  its  growing  wealth  was  combined  an  artistic  cultm 
which  we  owe  several   still-existing  ruins  in  the   Doric  style. 
Besides  these  ruins  of  the  Doric  order  (see  Figs.  21,  2:*»,  :>>:>>),  there 
has  been  discovered  a   small  Banctuary  which  shows  i  peculiar 
combination  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  styles,  and  has  lately  been  re- 
load and  described  at  great  length  as  the  temple  of  Empedo- 
kles,  with  the  restoration  of  it>  original  colors.     On  a  ba 
steps  about  2^  feet  in  height  rises  the  little  temple  about  1' 
high  and  resembling  in   its  design  exactly  the  temple  of  Tl 

11a  (A)  and   the  pronaos  (B),  with  the  only 
columns  adorning  the  latter  stand,  not  befr 
the  ante,  but  protrude  beyond  them.    The  columns  grow 
siderably  slighter  upward,  in  analogy  to  the  Doric  order,  but 
they  have  a  base  and  an  Ionic  capital;   their  tint'  emble 

more  I  The  beams  al  in  the 
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Doric  order;  on  the  architrave  three  layem  ere  indicated  by 
colore;  the  frieze  baa  triglyphe  and  metope,  which  were  alto 
painted ;  the  pediment  shows  the  form  we  have  met  with  in  the 
temple  of  Themis. 

i  connection  to  with  the  eefle  is  brought  abont 

I  the  architrave  from  the  pillar  of  the  antes  to 
the*  means  of  which  the  beam*  and  the  n>-  i  in  front 

u  a  strong  projection  carried  by  the  column*.  This  is  an 
evident  gain  for  the  design  of  the  temple ;  for  in  this  way  both 
the  portico  and  the  pronaos  are  increased  in  size,  and  the  column 
n«» v  much  better  its  task  aa  an  independent  and  u  room- 

•ugh  the  prostylos  marks  a  progress  in  the  develop. 
mer  column-edifice,  it  cannot  t«  denied  that  it  ahowa  a 

certain  want  of  symmetry  and  proportion  in  its  design.    The 
back  part  does  not  correspond  with  the  facade,  indeed  the  strong 
jeetion  carried  by  the  columns  seems  to  require  a  similar 
arrangement  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  temple.    There  is  some- 
.» perfect  in  the  look  of  such  a  temple,  particularly  if  one 
i  open  on  al)  sides.    This  want  could  not  hut 
become  apparent  to  the  Greeks,  who  in  almost  all  their  artistic 
ngs  have  shown  a  particular  predilection  for  symmetrical  pro- 
portions.    Greek  orators  weighed  carefully  the  measure  of  their 
ods,  and  symmetry  wa- 
ll poetry.    The  same  care  has  been  noticed 
• 
•t*,  in  which  the  Greek  artists  always  tried  to  ennj  out  a 

to  see  the  foejfl  and  of  the  temple  developed 

rig  manner,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  the 

;ka  should  have  added  before  long  a  portico  to  the  opposite 

aide  of  the  temple.     Prom  this  aa  we  have  teen  quite  natural  and 

ess.  (ireek  proceeding  arose  a  new  form,  called  by  the 

oka  very  appropriately  swot  a^vpurrvXtK.  L  *,  a  temple 

IKMtiooes  on  both  sides.     The  amphiproetyk* 

necessary  supplement  or  rather  completion  of  the 

s  a  completion  a  is  the  more  natural  as  through 

ible  sntaMemple  (ass  |  6)  (wh  -hi  appropriately  be 

designated  aa  mmpAipmradttie)  one  waa  accoatomed  to  an  opts- 

a 
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thodomos  or  posticnm,  corresponding  with  tin  pronaos.    1"). 
ticnm,  which  was  wanting  in  th<«  j  rostylos,  is  gain-   1  in  the  aniphi- 
prostylos  by  means  of  the  back  1  iali.  came  availal.lt-  in  tin 

same  manner  as  we  have  seen  in  the  developed  form  of  the 
temple  (966  §  6).     Altogether  the  amphiprostyl<>>   stands  in  the 

■■rostylos  a>  the  double  to  the  single 
temple,  and  we  nol  e  again  the  steady  and  equal  progress 

which  has  given  to  all  Greek  creations  their  harmony  and  organic 
necessity,  or,  which  is  essentially  the  same,  their  beaut] 
example  of  this  not  very  frequent  form  of  the  temple,  of  which 
Vitruvius  does  not  name  an  Instance,  we  mention  the  temp 
Nike  Apteros,  t lie  wingless  goddess  of  victory,  in  the  Akropolii 
at  Athens \(se6  Fig.  17>.  This  elegant  Ionic  structure  crowns, 
like  a  votive  offering,  the  front  part  of  the  wall  which  Simon  had 
erected  as  at  onee  a  protection  and  ornament  of  the  Akropoha. 

It  was  taken  off    by  the   Turks  snd 
used  for  the  building  of  a  bastion,  but 
restored  to  its  original  form  from 
the   remnants  found   in   the  i 
bastion,  during  the  first  decennium  of 
the  revived  kingdom   of    Greece  (see 
the  sketch  of  the   side-view,    Kg.    1 v  . 
From  the  right-hand  side  of  the  stair- 
case, which  leads  up  to  the  propyl 
small  flight  of  steps  ascend-  to  the 
pie  of  Nike  Apteros.    It  stand-  pretty 
close  to  the  right  wing  of  the  pro]  > 
and  is  for  this  reason  shorter  than  in 
cases,  for  instance  in  the  temple  on  the  Ilis-o>,  which  other- 
wise corresponds  with  it  exactly.    It  is  said  that  its  dedication  to 
the  wingless  goddess  of  victory  signified  the  retaining  of  \  i 
for  Athens;  according  to  earlier  statements,  it  ws  ed  by 

>n  after  the  completion  of  the  above-mentioned  wall  in  order 
to  commemorate  his  double  victory  over  the  Persians  on  the 
Eurymedon  (<  >1.  77.  ."»  =  4  7"  n.  c);  Bursian,  on  the  other  hand, 

1  Of  temples  of  this  class  with' mt   n.lonnadcs  we  also  mention  one,  tin-  rafa 
which  have  been  discovered  by  Stuart  on  the  Ilissos,  not  far  from  Atfcsm      The  am 
p^iprostyloe  is  more  frequently  applied  where  the  cella  is  surrounded  l»v  a  eotou a«l. •. 
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completion,  or  at  least  that  of  iU  upper  parts,  in  th«* 
of  Perikles.  tensions  of  the  temple  are  bnt  small 

feet  in  width,  27  feet  in  length),  hut  its  style  is  beautiful 
elegn  onsists  of  a  simple  cella 

he  eastern  side  toward  the  propyhea,  and  a 
poaticnm  C,  on  the  western  side  toward  the  staircase.    The  open- 
;  the  cells  toward  the  east  is  not,  ss  in  most 


wall,  hut  hv  two  slender  pillars  (b  b)  between 

mta»  (a  a\  which  afford  an  open  view  of  the  interior  and  of  the 

statue  placed  therein.    Against  the  outer  hall  the  cella  was  as 

usual  closed  by  means  of  railing*,  the  fastenings  of  which  are  still 

observable  on  the  pillars  and  ants*. 

The  columns  have  bases  and  beautif ul  capitals  in  the  form  of 
tly  heavy  proportions  remind  one  of  me  I> 
the  beams,  on  the  other  hand,  are  stri  Accord- 

Doric  order  (sat  1 5)  consists 
i  simple  smooth  stone)  is  divided  «  horizon  tal  stripes 

or  the  uppermost  h  there  is  a  thin  ledge.  The 

the  division  into  metope  sn«l  tr 
consists  of  sn  uninterrupted  plane,  equal  in  height  to  the 
adorned  with  bass-relief*  which  represent  battles 
ceke  and  Persians.     After  thin  follows  the  cornice 
(eh,  unlike  the  simplicity  and  heaviness  of  the  Doric 
ion,  consists  of  several  pieces  composed  in  sn  easy  and 
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ents  both  at  the  back  ami  in  re  Bimiki 

those  of  tbe  Doric  temple,  but  that  they  rise  a  little  higher,  an. I 

the  cornices  round  them  correspond  with  the  geison  of  tin  h. 

Fig.  19  show-  tl 
the  above-men  tinned  tem- 
ple, which  St 

the  southern 
hank   of    tin*    UisM»,    n«.t 
far  from   tin-  well  En 
krtmoa :  this  temple  was 

used  in  Stuart's  time  as  a 

( Jhristian  church,  hut  has 
now  entirely  diaappe 
It  was  an  amphiprostylos  of  the  [onic  order,  the  division  of  which 
into  cella  A,  pronaos  B,  and  posticum  C,  agrees  exactly  with  the 
above-stated  principles.     It  was  40£  feet  in  length,  by    1 
width. 

9.  Tbe  most  extensive  use  of  tbe  columns  takes  place,  when 
they  are  placed  not  only  before  and  behind  the  temple,  as  in  the 

amphiprostylos,  but  when   they  are  ranged   round   the  four  sides 

lip  if  the  last  and  most  perfect  form  to  which  the  combina- 
tion  of  tbe  columns  with  the  temple-house  could  lead,  and  it  nm.-t 
be  considered  as  tbe  necessary  development  of  tbe  different  pre- 
paratory  stages  mentioned  in  the  above.1     line  we  have,  at  last, 

iple-house  surrounded  by  columns  on  all  sides,  beautifully 
variegated,  and  yet  not  wanting  in  organic    unity.      In   i 

form  was  used  by  the  Greeks  more  frequently  than 
any  other,  and  most  of  the  remaining  temples,  particularly  those 
of  tbe  Doric  style,  belong  to  it. 

Concerning  tbe  mode  of  its  erection,  we  must  imagine  that 

•lumns  were  placed  at  equal  distances  round  the 
that  one  might  walk  round  it,  barring  such  cases  where  Btatues 
or  partition-walls  pmvented  it.     For  the  distance  of  the  columns 

1  An  historic  proof  of  this  gradual  growth  cannrt  »><■  gj  iv  the 

oldest  monuments  known  to  us  show  tin-  complete  surrounding  by  cotamnft,  With 
the  sole  exception  of  that  on  Mount  Ocha,  the  above-m<  ntioned  temples  moat  not  he 
considered  as  actually  ol  liose  to  be  described  in  the  following  pagea. 

are  only  specimens  of  a  prehistoric  period  of  archill  sj  and  stages 

of  which  were  continued  even  after  the  completion  of  the  peripteral  temple. 
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I  he  cell*  there  it  no  certain  rule ;  on  the  longer 
•idee  it  was  generally  eqnal  to  the  distance  of  the  column*  boa 
each  other,  in  fr.-nt  tad  at  the  back  (L  e^  on  the  two  smaller 
•idea)  it  wm  considerably  larger  than  this.  The  beatna  rested  on 
the  column*  (see  Figs,  IS  and  18)  as  in  the  prostylos  and  am  phi - 
prostylos ;  they  surrounded  the  cells  in  an  uninterrupted  line,  the 
walla  of  the  former  being  huilt  up  to  an  equal  height,  ami 
ward  oonnecte<l  with  the  beams  by  means  of  cross-beams  made  of 
stone.  Stone  slshs  sdorned  with  so-called  caskets,  that  is,  square 
indentures  (laemaria\  were  placed  on  these  cross-beams  and 
formed  the  so-called  Iscunariu  this  wsy  s  protecting 

roof  was  gained  for  the  colonnade,  ami  at  the  same  time  the  organic 
•mple  was  obtained  by  means  of  the  connection  of 
■ 

•vill  serve  to  illustrate  this  arrangement 
nifiea  the  interior  of  the  cells,  B  the  colonnades  on  both 


as,  i  b  the  columns,  i  0  the  beams,  connected  with  the  wall  of 
means  of  the  lacunari»ceilii>  the  inter 

•**  I  he  colonnade  protruding  in 

was  call, 
h  the  name  of  the  gable  asm,  as  mentioned  above) 


n 
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irrepi  \pression  the  name  raw  Trcpiwrepo* 

was  derived,  i  mplo  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  protrnd 

ingv  this  kind     [n  the  same  way  as  this  e 

the  ceiling  of  the  colonnade,  another  is  taken  from  the  columns 
at,  and  according  to  tin-  temple  of  this  kind  is 

called  a  vaM  or  oUos  irepi<rrvXo<it  that  is,  a  temple  surrounded  bj 
columns,  the  colonnade  it>»  If  hein^  called  to  TrepiarvXov.  The 
name  -os  was  always,  and  has  remained,  the  moat  common 

one. 

ter  haying  described  the  structure  of  the  peripte* 
to  give  a  distinct  notion  of  the  pteron,  and  of  the  constructs 


ris.  21. 

and  of  temple  in  genera],  we  must  now  turn  to  the  consiu- 

•u  of  the  plan  in  order  to  learn  the  division  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  different  rooms.     This  division  is  more  compli 
in  the  peripterofl  than  in  any  other  class  of  temples;  we  find 

1.  the  different  kinds  of  divisions  as  numerous  as  the  d 
of  temples  we  have    hitherto    met  with.      It  will   he   remem' 
that  in  these  latter   there  was  only  one   arrangement  of  the 
!iar  to  each ;  but  as  it  is  the  chief  purpose  of  the 
peripteros  to  surround   the  temple-house  with  a  colonnade,  this 
house  itself  may  have  any  of  the  described  forms;  it  may  be,  in 

words,  an  anta>temple,  a  prostylos,  or  an  amphiprosi 
These  possible  variations   in    the  plan  of  the  peripteros   have 
hither  aps,  not  been  sufficiently  noticed.     Vitruviui 

Button  them,  and  the  rules  laid  down  by  him  comprise  only 

tnaHeet  portion  of  the  preserved  monument 
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The  temple-bouse  surrounded  by  the  colonnade  may  fin* 

be  an  an  tn- temple,  as  described  by  u*  in  §  4.    An  crumple  of 

offered  by  one  of  the  older  temples  at  Svimu*  (at* 

Fig.  21).     It  is  situated,  with  two  other  similar  ones,  on  a  hill,  in 

the  wester  I  the  Iowa  ;  the  colonnade  D  is  formed  by  six 

te  small,  and  thirteen  on  the  long,  aides;  the  ceila 

is  an  antaMemple  with  two  columns  between  the  wails,  which 

latter  do  not  end  in  common  anta?,  but  take  the  form  of  columns. 

Throngh  these  columns  one  ascends  the  pronoas  (B)  on  two  steps; 

after  it  follows,  raised  again  by  one  step,  the  cella  proper  (A), 

h  a  staircase  of  five  steps  leads  into  the  opisthodomos 

is  walled  in  on  all  sides,  and  forms  s  complotely-closed 

iccessible  except  from  the  cella. 

anta-t«  also  ha  veen  the 

antSB  of  the  two  small  sides,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  temple  of 
via*  at  EIeusi>  I  kind  of  temple- 

house  may  also  become  the  est  i  |*-ri|>teros  by  being  sur- 

rounded by  columns.     This  is  the  can  -scion,  one  of 

tinest  and  best-preserved  temples  of  Athena  (Fig  83.) 


is  temple  lies  on  a  small  hill  northwest  of  the  Akropolis, 
•lability,  identical   with  that  devoted   )• 

their  national  hero  Theseus,  to 
whose  appearance  in  the  bat  Marathon  they  owed   Ihl 

victor  .icmon  btsjoI  they  afterward  resoh 

n?  remains  of  Theseus  from  the  ialan  ros  (eon* 

quen  -nm  and   to  bnrnr  them   in  s  manner 

was  done  1>  a,  the  son  of  Mil- 

tiadt*,  Olymj  and  on  the 
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temple  was  erected,  and  called,  after  the  hero,  Th  The 

building  is  of  Pentelio  marble ;  1 1 1 i ? -t  \  - r onr  columns,  in  the  most 

beautiful  I  1c.  in  its  freer  and  more  elegjmt  Attic  in. m liii,-a- 

i'lt  house,  so  tliat  six  columns  stand  da 
of  the  an  hirteenoneachof  the  large,  sides.     Thetemple- 

house  itself  li  i  ran  of  I  double  ante-temple  ;  in  the  middle 

lies  the  cella  proper  A,  the  eastern  side  by  the  pronaos 

B,  on  the  western  l>y  the  opisthodomos  C,  the  latter  fori 

los,  an  open  hall.  Beams  and  ceiling  of  the  p«-ri- 
stylos  show  traces  of  rich  polychromatic  painting.  The  temple, 
formerly  richly  decorated  with  statues  on  the  gable  and  the 
metopa,  has  for  a  long  time  been  used  as  a  church  of  St  ( ieorge, 
to  which  circumstance  its  good  preservation  is  mo.-t  Likely  due. 

•  •M'nt  the  antique  remnants  found  at  Athens  are  kepi  in  it. 
In  another  form  of  the  peripteros,  the  temple-house  consists 
of  a  pro8tylos  surrounded  by  columns.     It  is,  however,  rarely  met 
with,  the  just-mentioned  arrangement  (b)  being  the  most   D 
As  an  example  of  this  third  style,  we  mention  one  of  the  older 

leson  the  western  hill  of  the  town  of  Selinunt,  in  Sicily 
(see  Fig.  2  •*'•;.  [nside  of  the  colonnade  lies  the  oblong  temple- 
house,  which  shows  a  portico  of  four  column-.  It  contains, 
besides  the  cella  proper  (A),  a  peculiarly-shaped  pronaos  (B),  and 
an  opisthodomos  (( '»,  the  latter  being  walled  in  on  all  a 
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<l.  ]  lopmcnt  of  the  peripteros  is  reached  when 

the  cella  is  formed  by  an  amphiprostylos  (the  complement  of  the 

1  More  recently  it  has  also  been  declared  to  be  a  temple  of  A 

'  The  width  of  the  interior  of  the  cella  is  20  feet  4  inches  (Knglish  measure). 


1BB0S.-THB  PAHTUEOS  AT  ATI! ESS. 
prostyloa,  wee  %  bu  being  At  the  Mine  time  surrounded  by  a 


no  I'arthenos  in 
opolis  of  A  then-  altogether  moft  be  considered  at 

one  of  the  most  perfect,  if  not  the  most  perfect,  monument 

sek  architecture.'     Being  dedicated  to  the  highest  protecting 
goddess  of  Athens  and  of  the  Attic  couii  copied  the  most 

to  of  the  Akropolis,  sod  evinced,  both  by  the  grandeur 
Kta  dimensions  end  its  artistic  splendor,  the  culture  of  the  na- 
b,  under  Perikles,  had  reached  the  acme  of  its 
power.    On  the  same  spot,  where  had  stood  the  older  Athene- 
temple,  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  Perikles  erectol  thi-  new  one. 
•  architect*,  Iktinos  a  kratea,  completed  the  gigsn- 

D  years,  in  438  a.  c.    The  sculptural  decors- 
the  gables  and  metope  was  supervised  and  no  doubt  part- 
tecnted  by  Phidias,  an  intimate  Mend  of  Perikles,  and  equal- 
-upremc  in  art  as  the  other  in  politic.     <  m  a  strong  base 
etc  stone-work,  surroanded  by  three  high  steps  of  Pentelic 
■il'jvrone  being  1"1J  ft.  wide  by  2-  rose 

»ric  column*.  h  eiglit 

stood  on  each  of  the  smaller,  and  seventeen  on  each  of  the  longer, 
sides  (+  was 

while  the  metopa 
no  showed  the  more  lasting  ornamentation*  of  reliefs, 
Athene  »  tea  renowned 

service,  gables  were  enthroned  (he  sublime  f-rms, 

means  of  !»les  had  celebrated  t 

•in  the  cycle  of  Vthene. 

e  showed  the  first  appearan  Ideas  smong  the 

birth  fr  mother  n 

test  in  which  the  victorious  goddess  had  gained 

remacy  of  the  Attic  land  from  PoseidV  »ere 

•luinns,the 
beams,  the  wall-  .  and  even  the  tiles  of  the  roof,  were 

made)  was  discreetly  modified  by  the  application  of  colors. 

middle  ages  it  was  transformed  into  s  Christian 

vhich  8pon  and  Wheler  have  seen  as  late  as  1676,  and 

afterward  described,  the  altar-niche  on  the  east  aide  and  the  whole 

»  S~  the  pU*  of  the  AkrapoOs.  n*.  it,  B. 


M 


THE   I'M; 111; 


ior  arrangem.  <  wing  tot:  nmstance,  th< 

t  lit*  temple  of  Theseus,  had  been   well   preeei 
until  tlu>  siege  of  Athens  by  the  \  ini,  in 

.caused  thed  -lo  destruction  of  this  unique  building. 

The  beeieged  had  placed  a  powder-magazine  in  the  cella, 

i  Bhell  of  the  besieging  artillery,  i  dreadful 
explosion  took  place,  which  destroyed  almost  the  whole  building, 
with  the  two  pedimen 

It  most  be  considered  as  a  fortunate  circumstance  in  thii 

that  tlu>  rains,  although  poor  and  scanty,  if  compared  with 

r  iplendorof  the  building,  still  are  sufficient  to  allow 

of  a  tolerably  accurate  reconstruction  of  ita  general   features. 

\   ruins  .-how  a  dignity  and  beauty  of  form 

which  bafite  description  :  a  proof  of  the  excellence  of  Greek  ar- 

,  which   even  without  the   passing  Bplendor  of  outer 

ornaments,  and  deprived  of  the  imposing  effect  of  the  whole 

building,  still  pn  its  overpowering  impression. 

design  of  the  temple,  with  regard  to  its  principa]  rooms, 
does  not   now   seem   doubtful;   the  previous  inv< 

ects  and  archaeologists  concerning  the  cella  and  the  opis- 
thodomos  seem  completed  by  the  excavations  in  the  Akropofis  of 
A tidier,  during  the  early  summer  of  1862. 
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Fig.  24  shows  the  plan  of  the  Parthenon  after  the  design  of 
Using,  which  is  founded  on  s  thorough  investigation  of  the  dif- 

1  The  bottom  part  of  tlii.*  nit  lie  exists  still  nt  time. 


TEB  PARTUi 


ii 


feren  ve  are  not  prepared  to  Touch  for  all  its  detail*, 

neither  can  we  enter  upon  n  notion*  with  regard  to  single 

Passing  through 
the  column-  of  the  colonnade  (A),  one  encounter*  a  secon<: 
of  six  column*,  forming  the  port  in  »of  the  pron*o*(B).    Thepro- 
naos  i*  raised  rteps  over  the-  level  of  the  peri- 

was  used  for  the  keeping  of  the  precious  offerings,  which  were 
rotn  far  and  near  to  celebrate  the  holinea*  of  the  temple 
to  protecting  goddess.     They  were  kept  safely  behind 
iga,  and  careful ry  koeked  ap  by  the  Tamiai,1  hut  might 
be  ae<  the  outside.    In  an  insO 

kept  here  baa  been  preeenred  to  us.    The  entrance  to  the  pro- 

naoa,  rmerly  had  been  blocked  up  bj  the  6-ft.-thick  wall 

•psis  of  the  church  built  into  the  Parthenon,  waa  reopened 


These  part*  of  the  building  were  alto  decorated  with  sculpt 
ure*.    Beginning  from  the  poftieo,  the  Meat  round  tin*  m 
cells  wss  covered  •  marvelous  represen  4  the  fea- 

roceaaion  of  the  Panathetwra,  or,  so  .Micher'* 

in  lieight,  extended  origtiulU  over  IM  ft. :  IM  ft,  have 

since  been  recovered  from  the  ruins,  and  transferred  to  England, 

*  great  many  other  sculptures  from  theAkrepol 

» Tt»  bote*  for  tmrttdn*  tbr**  milingt  »*rr  nsstVWSi  »»» 
tssttttwmt Of  U 
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Elgin.    At  present  they  an-  hi  tli  b  Museum,  hut 

parts  of  the  frieze,  band  later,  have  been  kept  at  Athens.  I 
the  entrance  to  the  pronaos,  md  therefore  to  the  eel  la  proper, 
there  is  an  ingenious  representation  of  an  assembly  of  the  gods 
looking  at  the  approaching  processions  of  youth-  ami  mai 
They  are  seated  in  tnn-chain,  simply  and  beautifully  grouped, 
and  among  than  the  forms  of  the  god  Poseidon,  of  tin-  hero 
t lung,  and  of  the  goddess  Aphrodite  with  Peitho  and  Eros, 
are  recognizable.  A  large  door  in  the  back-wall  of  tin  pronaos 
forms  t h.  e  to  the  cella  proper  (C),  which  is  a  hundred 

feet  long,  and    therefore   called    hekatompedoii. 
columns,  each  nine  in  ninnher,  divide<l  this  room  int<»th 
and  above  these  there  was  a  second  row  of  Doric  columns  form- 
ingan  upper  storv,  up  to  which  led  staircases  from  the  si 
At  the  end  of  the  middle  stoa,  which  we  must  imagine  as  hypss- 
thral,  stood,  closed  in  by  a  bar  and  protected  by  a  canopy,  the 
chryselephantine  Agalma  of  Pallas  (5);   in  front  of  it  wai 
dais  of  the  prcedria  (a),  the  site  of  which  is  still  recognizable  by 
a  piece  of  Piraeic  stone  pavement  in  the  middle  of  the  marble 
floor.     Concerning  the  masterly  statue  of  Athene  by  Phidi 
can  only  say  a  few  words  illustrating  its  artistic  arrangement 
i        base  on  which  the  figure  stood  was  ornamented   by  a    r 
sentation  of  the   birth  of   Pandora,  and  by  the  form>  of  twenty 
gods.    On  this  p»  rtood  the  statue  of  the  goddess  1m 

in  a  simple  but  majestic  posture,  26  yards1  in  height  ;  face,  neck, 
ils,  and  feet,  were  made  of  ivory ;  the  drapery  (which 
Phidias  had  fortunately  made  removable)  was  of  pui  arhich 

noble  metal  also  prevailed  in  the  other  parts  of  the  figure.     ( 
bined  with   the  splendor  of  the  material  ami   the  imposing  im- 
pression  of  the  whole  figure,  the  careful  ornamental  treatment  of 
the  details  added  to  the  total  effect.     There  were,  for  instance, 

I  with   a    sphmi    and    other   ornament-,  and  the  shield 
it  the  feet  of  the  godde>>  with  a  battle  of  the  An 
on  the  outer  aide :  nay,  even  the  edgesof  the  high  sandals  ah< 

ntauromachia   with   numerous  figure-,   among  which,    it    is 
>; i id,  there  were  portraits  of  Perikles  and  Phidias,  the  Last-men- 
tioned being  afterward  made  the  grounds  of  accusations  of  im 
piety  against  the  great  statesman  and  his  arti>tic  friend. 

The  measurement*  are 
1.--  lUted  otherwise. 


rBROS.—  TEMrLE  OF  AKRAGAS. 


the  cell*  with  the  statue  in  it.  wee  the  opifthodomos, 
loeed  room  connected  with  the  cell*  by  mesne  of  ti 
m  at  the  northern  and  southern  ends  of  the  intervening  wall, 
unanu  of  ttieee  doors,  destined  only  for  the  business  purpose* 
treasure  officials,  were  also  found  among  the  ruins  in 
the  opisthodotnos  was  carried  by  f 
columns;  many  articles  of  value, documents, and  anathemata,  not 
meant  :  •  exhibition,  were  here  kept  by  certain  officials, 

who  had  to  render  strict  account  of  them.  lie  opiethod- 

er  door,  secured  by  a  double  railing,  led  into  the 
b*  rm  to  the  pronaoa,  and  used,  like  it 

placing  works  of  art  and  pious  offerings  <  I 

;i  of  the  mo?  wtpArrtpov,  v. 
have  now  considered  in  all  its  varieties,  we  peas  over 
psWttdo-peiiptajoa treated  by  Yitrnvin*,  together  with  th«-  \*>ri\> 
«.    As  the  name  indicated  (^*v6o?,  deception,  appearance), 
in  reality  anrrounded  by  a  ptcron,  but  only 
*.     A  pteron,  as  we  have  teen,  consists  of  the  wing- 
♦f  beams  and  ceiling,  supported  by  separate  col- 
he  pteron  is  done  away  le  beams 
an.i             may  remain,  but  they  no  more  form  an  independent 
•  oella;  that  is,  they  are  no  more  supported 
independent  columns,  but  by  a  firm  wall,  which  on  Eta  part 
columns  by  s«                            \  abaters.      ] 
reek  architecture,  which  was  founded  on 
M                     »mans  have  applied  it  more  frequently  (ass  §  63). 
ie  that  one  Greek  specimen  of  the  pseudo  peripteros  is 
i  it  the  parpens  of  producing  the  illusion 
inns  has  evidently  been  ab*               arrangement  having  be- 
come  necessary                              i tensions  of  the  bui 1< ling  and  the 

was  st  Akragas.     Akragas, 

m  splendor!  all  the  most  beautiful,"  as 

lar  call*  it,  was  founded  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  cent 

I  Ma,  a  I  >nric  colony  on  the  south  coast  <»t 

•rahle  position  and  fertile  soil,  had  acquired  consiclerable 

wealth.     The  numerous  remnanr  former  srtUtic  splendor 

h  those  of  8eJinna,  among  the  finest  specimens 

>>ric  style.     Not    far   from   the  well  preserved 

so-called  temples  of  Juno  and  Concordia  the  foundations  have 
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been  discovered  of  an  enormous  temple  dedicated  to  Zeus,  and 
finished,  all  hut  the  roof,  after  tl  of  the  I 

utinei  (Ol  !>3,  3  =  400  b.  c).      Diodor,  who 
gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  temple  with  mea>urcii 
admired,  after  lo  manv  centuries,  the  grandeur  of  its  remnants. 

•it-  the  length  of  the  temple, 
in  eluded,  is  3."-  1th  1 7.~>A  ft  J  its  height  d 

120  t  b,  as  may  be  calculated   from   the 

lirmonti  of  the  l>eani8  and  columns:    itc 

foreahnott  three  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  Parthi 
The  columns,  being  ah  ft.  in  height,  stood  so  widely  apart, 

that,  to  cover  the  intervening  spaces  by  meansof  tree  architr 
slabs  of  itone  almost  96  ft.  long,  and  over  in  ft  thick,  would 
have  been  required.     I > u t  the  use  of  >ueh  the  nature  of  the 
material  would  not  permit,  the  buildings  oi  at  being  not 

irble,  but  of  a  Boft,  crumbling  kind  of  chalk  (Muxchelkalk), 
which  grows  tinner  in  the  course  of  time,  but   is  wholly  unavail- 

foi  the  covering  of  open  spaces  of  consideral 
In  consequence,  tlie  Agrigentines  were  obliged  to  erect  solid  walls 
alumna  as  high  as  the  beams,  and  to  place  OD  them 
an  architrave  and  frieze  of  single  smaller  blocks  of  stone.     Ii: 
of  a  free  colonnade,  the  temple-house  was  therefore  Horronnded 
by  a  solid  wall,  with  columns  protruding  by  one-half  of  their 
on  the  outer  nde,  the  corresponding  places  on  the 
inner  side  being  marked  by  pilasters.    Whether  the  lighting 
the  building  was  h\  p a-thral,  or  (as  some  archaeologist-  have  rather 
rashly  con  I)  was  elTected  by  means  of   windows   in   the 

upper  pert  of  the  wall  between  the  half-columns,  must  be  left 
undecided.  The  cella  is  lonir  and  narrow,  as  is  frequent  in 
Sicilian  monuments  {see  Figs.  21  and  28),  and  its  walls  wen 
adorned  by  pilasters.  The  place  of  the  door  is  difficult  to  define, 
because  of  the  quite  unusual  uneven  number  of  seven  columns  at 
the  facade.     Cockerel]  thinks  there  must  have  been  two  doors, 

:i  each  side  of  the  facade;  a  native  archaeologist.  Politi,  on 
the  Other   hand,  accept-   one    large   door   in   the   middle,  but    this 

divided  intoti  aces  by  the  colossal  statue  of  a  giant  in 

of  a  pill. 

i  This  statue  is  still  in  exi-  insists  of  several  enormous 

which  have  been  found  among  the  ruins,  and  arranged  on  the  ground,  forming  a 
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1 1  the  Parthenon  (***  page  28)  we 

noticed  that  the  middle  pert  of  the  cella  wm  entirely  open  to  the 
m  lead*  to  a  new  fonn  of  the  temple  often  need  in  larger 
dosigni,  and  called  by  V it™ vim  the  hypsHhro*.  I !  -  leacription 
(leaving  alone  the  prescription*  Cor  the  number*  of  column*  and 
other  arrangement*,  whirh  in  thi*,  a*  in  dkmI  Ob***,  l»y  M  DaSJM 

••ek  monument*)  ia  coached  in   the  CoDo 
term*:  u  In  the  in*i«le  (of  the  «vlla)  there  are  o.lonnnde*,  with 
le  row*  of  column*,  aspar.i  the  walla,  to  that  one  may 

walk  round  them  ju*t  a*  in  r  colonnades.     ( 

le  nave  i*  open  to  the  *ky,  and  there  are  door*  at  both  end* 

>use  and  front-home.    Specimen*  or 
there  are  none  in  Rome,  but  at  A  then*  there  are  the  eight- 
columned  temple  of  Minerva,  and  the  ten-columned  one « 

pian  Ju|  Mr  .»f  ftfe***  i-  none  other  than  the 

tie  latter  we  ahall  refer  to  in   «»ur  im&ffA 

cannot  enter  upon  the  literary  fend  about  the  siiatenoa 

her)  the  question  setth  <1  in  the  sffinnatn  .  not  even 

to  mention  tin*  opinio!  u  *ervice*  of  certain  god*  re* , 

uncovered  room*,  it  aeem*  natural  that  large  building!  without 

wa,  or  even  large  door*,  I  \  -urpone*,  had  an  open 

apace  in  the  middle,  whirh,  inofworet,  wa*  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  open  court  of  the  Mw  el  li  rig-house.  Analogic*  between 
these  two  were  frequent,  b  this  way  architectural  neeesaity 
tallies  perfectly  w  i  t  h  t  lie  statement  of  V  i  t  n »  I  noreover, 

<*d  by  a  thorongh  investigation  of  gen  ek  monu- 

ments.   There  are  di«tingui*hable  even  several  species  of  the 

dition*  of  peculiar  rites  st  sn  early  period,  and  that  ■  and 

■ixc  might  be  modified  in  various  way*.     The  simplest 

hroa  we  have  seen  in  the  *mall  temp'  I     tint  Ochft 

vhere  the  small  ope:  t  was  mo*t  lik.lv 

•he  nature  of  Zens  and  Hera,  ss 
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mrrjr  aW  crWn*  of  tW  ma*. 
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k  th.  rand  sky.    Among  the  peripteros-temples  the  examples  of 

lie  are  not  unfreiiuent.'     We  mention 
pie  of  A|m,ii,,  Bpikurioa,  near  the  town  of  Phigalia  in  Arkadia. 
On  the  side  of  one  of  tin  mountain  ranges  which  surround  Phiga- 
lia  in  a  wide  circle,  KIh  1 1  i« -  village  of  Bassa.     Sere,  near  the 
summit  of  Mount  KotiHoa,  we  find  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  which, 

iga  slight  difference  in  the  distances  and  the  nature  of  the 
material,  seems  to  agree  perfect lv  with  the  description  in  I' 
nias  of  a  sanctuary  of  Apollo  Epikurios.     According  to  him  the 

!o  was  built  by  Iktinos,  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon,  and 
was  surpassed  in  beautv  anions  the  temples  of  the  Pelo 
onlv  by  that  of  Athene  Alea,  near  Tegea ;  a  remark  which  is  the 
more  important  as  Pausanias  only  in  rare  cases  mention! 

He  01  a  building.  The  remnants  of  the  temple,  which  have 
been  examined  carefully  for  the  first  time  in  1818,  fully  confirm 
this  opinion,  although  a  great  part  of  the  building  had  been  pur- 
posely  destroyed,  most  likely  in  order  to  obtain  tin  riTBtfl 

joining  the  stones  to  each  other.    The  original  plan  is,  how 
easilv  /able.     The  design  (Fig.  86)  -hows  a  colonic 

thirt\  olumns  (A  A);  sis  on  each  of  the  narrow,  and  fif- 

teen on  each  of  the  long,  sides  (inclusive  of  the  corner  oolmn 

icades);  all  of  these  are  preserved  standing  The  jpeo- 

naos  (B)  is  formed  by  the  walls  of  the  cells  and  two  solum 
antis.     The  cella  is  divided  into  a  covered  space  (1 1  D  un- 

covered om  ((  i.  the  latter  inclosed  by  strongly-projecting  pflai 
The  fronts  of  the  pilasters  resemble  Ionic  half-columns,  and  .-how 
above  the  capital-  I  frieze  representing  battles  of  the  Ama/j 
bass-reliefs.     The  middle  pari  of  the  space  was  opei 
formed  as  it  were  a  court  surrounded   by  niches,  adapted  fop  the 
keeping  <•  offerings  by  the  frieze  which   protected  their 

contents.    The  back  part  of  the  cella  (D)  was  covered  by  i 
ing  carried  by  two  of  the  above-mentioned  pilasters,  which  pro- 
traded  obliquely  bom  the  wall  of  the  cella,  and  besides  by  a 
single  column,  the  latter  serving  at  the  same  time  as  a  speci 
of  the  Korinthian  order   in  its  most  simple  form.      Behind   this 

1  For  the  same  reason  we  mention  the  hypethroe  here,  differing  in  this  from  the 
arrangement  oi  Yitruvius,  who  goes  by  th.-  position  of  the  outer  rolumns.  Hut  tln> 
nature  of  a  great  I  | »eristylos-tcmples  cannot  be  clearly  understood  without 

a  previous  knowledge  of  the  hpywthros. 
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opinion,  the  »tatue  of  a  uo»l  {K). 


the  back-wall  of  the  cella ;  poaafhly 
there  may  have  been  a  door  in  the 
place  marked  e  leading  to  the  colon- 
it  the  aide.     Behind  the  cella 
lie  optsthodonu*. 

two  columne  in  antU.    Aa  a  pecn- 

.  canted  moat 

itelocalir  lentioned 

due  north,  instead  of  east,  at  waa 

^responds  atill  mote 
exact :  it ru  vine's  deacri pt ion. 

represent   the  wverity  and    nobk 

one  temple  ia  prominent,  wl 
beeanaa  of  ita  eixe,  ia  considered  aa 
the  chief  temple  of  the  town ;  and, 

supposed  to  hare  been  dedicated  to 
the  protecting  deity,  Poseidon.     It 
a  peripteroa  of  six  col- 
on each  of  me  narrow,  ami 
me  long,  nidea; 

the  eel  -undod  by  colonnades,  haa  both  in  front  and  at  the 

hack  I  nine  in  antU.     Through  the  pronaoa  one  enter*  the 

li  sides  of  whieh  ibow  doable  rows  of  columns,  at  de» 

nivina.    On  the  back-wall  of  the  cella  there  are 

staircases,  which  can  be  distinctly  recognized,  nay,  even  wed,  at 

resent  day.     They  lead  to  the  hyperoon  or  npper  gallery, 

ioWi  the  interior  of  the  temple  in  iu  present  conditio!       I 
J  wide, 
conclude,  we  mention  the  temple  of  Zens  at  <  Uympia. 
3 
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TEMPLE  OF  ZEUS  AT  OLYHPIA. 


\\g  the  ruins   of  this  sacred  place  (nit uated  in  the  pll 
the  Alpheioe  tnd  :  i  brilliant  tional 

time  remnants  had  been  I  which  showed  I 

I  than  the  bricka  commonly  used.    Aft. t  the  libera- 


Fig.  27. 


tion  of  Greece  from  the  Turks  a  French  exploring  expedition 
closely  investigated  the  place,  and  came  to  the  conclnflion  that 

among  these  ruins  the  remnants  of  the  celebrated    tempi 
Olympioswere  preserved;  nay,  it  was  even  found  pot 
to  form  fn. m  these  a  sufficiently  clear  notion  of  the  sacred  edifice 
which  once  inclosed  the  most  sublime  image  of  the  father  of  the 
gods,  the  pride  and  joy  of  Greece.     We  shall  hive  to  consider 
further  on  the  splendid   festivities  celebrated  by  the  nation. 
were  in  the  presence  of  the  god ;  here  we  must  limit  ourseb 
ample  itself,  which,  next  t<>  the  Parthenon,  raaj  idered 

•I   the   elimax   of   artistic  perfection,   in   the  same  way  as   in   the 

statue  of  the  god,  by  Phidias,  it  possessed  the  only  work  of  sculpt- 
ure which  rivaled  and  in  some  respects  surpae  Hence 
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ieno  Parthenon.    **  The  style  of  the  temple/*  Paueanias  says, 
I  simple  description  (v.,  10),  "is  Doric;  *ith  regard  t 
exteri  i  peristylo*.    The  material  is  porous  stone  found  on 

the  •{  height,  lie  top  of  the  gable,  is  < 

feet,  it*  length  330  feet.    The  architect  was  a  local  man 

name-  The  tiles  of  the  roof  are  not  of  burnt  clay,  bat  of 

Pentclic  marble,  resembling  bricks  in  their  shape.    A 

corners  of  the  gable  there  are  gilt  receptacles,  and  on  the  top  of 

each  of  them  there  is  a  gilt  figure  of  Kike."    The  occasion  of 

:ng  the  temple  was  a  victory  of  the  Olympians  ot*t  the 

•  neigbl  tj  of   Phi    I  ri  the 

^u  1 1  it  urea  on  the  metope  and  gable*. 

ias  an  I  take  place  till  olympiad  86.    of  the 
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ide  a  (ess  Fig.  88)  only  nine  column*  hare 

laces,  besides  parts  of  the  wall  of  the 

antes,  between  the  latter  of  which  there  were  two 

column*  both  in  front  and  at  the  back.     In  the  pronaos  b  there 

has  been  found,  underneath  a  Roman  pavement  which  consists 

of  marl»l<  cntal  alabaster,  a  ro 

pebbles,  such  as  are  found  in  tho  Alphcio*,  which  represents  sea- 
gods  and  goddesses,  and  whieh  undoubtedly  was  the  original 
floor.  (1o*c  by  this  was  the  base  of  a  statue,  also  mention 
Paueanias,  such  as  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  entrance-halls 
iples.  The  ceUa  was  divided  into  different  parts,  the  middle 
rig  uncovered  and  surrounded  >  two 

stories;  in  connection  with  it  there  was  a  smaller  covered  com- 
partment h  contained  the  statue  of  the  god.  Zens  was 
m  sitting  on  a  throne,  whieh  is  described  as  an  eUb- 
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orate  velar-wood,  laid  En  with  ebony  and  richly 

adorned  with  valuable  stones  and  seulptun 

richlv  decorated  in  accordance  with  the  figure  itself,     i 

the  chest,  the  naked  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  th< 

:  the  eyee  consisted  «»f  hrillianl  Btonea,  wing  hair 

and  heard  were  of  solid  gold,  as  was  also  the  figure  of  Nik*-  which 
the  go  1  held  in  bis  extended  right  hand;  the  sceptre  in  bis  oilier 
hand  was  composed  of  different  precious  metal-.    The  drapery 

covering  the  lower  part  of  the  body  was  also  of  gold,  with  fli 
in  a  kind  of  enamel.      lhit  all  thi>  splendor  of   \alnahle  mat 

was  as  nothing  compared  with  the  grandeur  of  the  divine 

In  this  Phidias  had  embodied  the  description  of  those  wonderful 
lines  of  the    Iliad  (i.,  528)  which   lived    in   the   memory  of  I 
Greek— 

*H,  teal  Kvaverjaiv  or  6<f>pv<n  vevae  Kpoviwv 
afiftp6(TLai  8'  apa  ^alrat  eTreppaxramo  avatcros 
Kparo?  air  ddavuTow  fieyav  S'tXekigev'OXvfnrov. 

So  he  sat,  sul »lii ne  and  inapproachable,  and  yet  mildly  inclining 

toward  the  spectator,  perhaps  the  most  perfect  realization  of  the 
1  i  ideal  of  godhead,  and  therefore  the  goal  of  every  one's 
longing;  not  to  have  seen  the  Olympian  Zeus  v.  ndered  as 
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a  misfortune,  The  height  of  the  statue  was  40  feet,  almof 
colossal,  in  proportion  to  the  surrounding  architecture,  so  that  the 
Greeks  themselves  used  to  say  that  if  the  god  rose  from  Ids  seat 
he  would  knock  in  the  roof  overhead.  On  both  sides  of  the  room 
containing  the  statue  mere  were  steps  leading  to  the  upper  gal- 
lery, and  most  likely  open  to  the  spectators  for  a  closer  new  of 
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the  statue  and  the  single  ornament*.     In  front  of  the  statue  a 
pieee  |  «vemetit  haa  been  diacovered,  which  quite 

tallica  with  a  statcim  oisanias;  fur,  according  to  him.  ■ 


l> 


die  floor  immediately  before  the  atatoe  waa  paved  with 
■Vt» iaatead o!  irfcta  ateae;  Ifcli  piece  wm  awrouiei 

inclosure  of  white  Parian  marble,  and  fa  1  waa 

j  as  to  preserve  the  stat  Umpness  of  the 

name  way  aa  the  cvaporat  *a  eonaidered 

beneficial  to  the  statu*  ne  in  the  dry  atmoaphere  of  the 

Akropolia.     Behind  the  liack-wall  of  the  cella  was  I  thod 

omos,   which    apia,  through   the  oolumna  between  the  ante?, 
opened  into  the  perietyloe.    Fig.  29  ahowa  the  length,  Fig.  •'•' 
•le  larger  scale,  the  width, 

hooee  wholly  surrounded 
umns,  marks  the  ultimate  <  •  mpletion  of  Greek  archit* 
There  were  certain  1\  a  irrcat  many  varieties  of  the  form  so  gained, 

rost vlos,  and  man\  mo<lificationaof  the  interior 
arrangem.  .  the  idea  of  a  temple-house  surround* 

lades  is  common  to  all  of  them  idea  itself  might 

be  enlarged  by  adding  to  the  first  row  of  columns  a  second  one, 
ao  as  a  double  colonnade  or  pteron.    This  temple  waa 
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callol  by  the  Gfoeeke,  very  appropriately!  a  mot  Mmpo^'  i.e.,  :i 
temple  with  a  double  pi  diptero -."  \ "itru\  ius  says, 

"has  eight  columns  both  in  boat  and  at  the  back,  but  roun<l  the 

cellait  has  a  double  colons 
<  >f  this  order  an-  tin 
pie  of  Qnirinus,  and  I 
one  of    I  >i:m:i    built    !■■ 

phon."    Thii  rale  of  \ ritnn  Km 

does,  as  is  often  the  otai  - 
tally  with  the  remaining  mon- 
uments, (he  number  <>f  1 1 » * 
amnfl  in  the  facades  being  ocr 
rationally  ten,  instead  of  I 
as  prescribed  by  him.     Of  the 
two  mentioned  s]  .  the 

temple  of  Quirmna  was  at 
Rome,  erected  by  Augustus; 
the  other  one  is  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  examples  of  this 
order,  which  seems  to  have 
been  used  chiefly  by  the  luxuri- 
ous Greeks  of  the  colon  i< 
Asia  Minor.  The  temple  of 
Artemis  at  Ephesos  (see  §  2) 
was  built  at  a  very  early  ] 

and   always   considered    as    the 
earliest   and  at  the   MDM   time 

one  of  the  grandest  and  most 
perfect  specimens  of  the  Eonic 

style  (see  §  4).     It  was  at 
ward  considerably  enlarged,  but 
the  original  plan  was  not  essentially  modified.     For  a  long  time 
it  was  mentioned  as  the  absolute  perfection  of  the  rich  Eonio  style, 

1  To  be  quit<>  complete  we  ought  to  add  that  denominations  of  this   km 

i  from  the  number  of  the  columns  of  the  facades.  A  temple  the  facade  of  which 
had  four  columns  was  called  a  tetrastylos  (see  Figs.  16-19);  one  with  six  was  called 
a    hexastylos  (see   I  •■  FutheBOn  with  its  eight    columns  was  an  okta- 

stylos  (see  Figs.  24,  IS);    t:  maed  temple  of  Apollo  M 

dekastrlos;  and  the  votive  temple  at  Eleusis,  a  dodekastylos,  because  of  th<    twelve 
columns  of  its  portico  (see  Fig.  M 
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and  counted  by  the  ancient*  themselves  among  the  aoven  won- 
den  of  the  world  Uetnnants  of  the  building  hare  quite  lately 
been  diacovered  by  English  excavations,  but  account*  hare  not 
jet  been  pnbliahed;  we,  therefore,  rann.it  enter  into  a  detailed 
description,  although  t  ■  .f  the  temple  mar  be  gQeaaad  with 

a  the  accounu  of  the  ancienu  thematlvai. 
We  add,  instead,  the  design  of  a  temple 

regard  to  both  size  and  splendor,  migh  tenia, 

and  which  must  be  considered  as  an  equally  important  specimen 
>s.     It  is  the  templt  -  !  A]   -I  •»  I  h.lynueos       M 

•a  waa  one  of  the  richest  and  most  important  colonies  of  the 
••  coast  of  Asia  Minor.     According  to  tradition,  it 
had  been  or  _-  inhabited  by  the  Karian*,  from  whom  it  was 

taken  ins;  afterward  the  Ioniana chose  it  as  a  colony; 

they  increase '1  M  of  the  most  important  com- 

mercial cities,  whose  ships  sailed  to  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  beyond  the  0  ilea,  and,  on  the  other  aide,  car- 

lieir  wares  into  the  P  <i*.   The  names  of  the  phi- 

losophers Tlialea  and  Anaximander,  and  of  the  historians  Kadmos 
and  Hefcarjaoa,  prove  the  existence  of  scientific  culture  combined 

•ommer  -try.     The  same  may  be  said  of  the-  fine 

arte,  and  particularly  of  architecture,  the  high  deveJoptn* 
which  is  shown  in  the  remnants  of  the  once-celebrated  temple  of 

unacted  with  an  oracle  revered  in  this  place  ever  amec  the 
re  had  been  built,  at  an  early  date, 
o  service  in  which  had  been,  also  for  a  long 
time,  in  the  fiu  nchidca!     This  older  temple  disap- 

pears I   Miletus  by  the  Persians 

ipiad  71.  ....  but  >  Upendcncv  of  the  «i- 

restored,  in  more  splendid  style,  by  the  Milesian  architect- 

seems,  however,  never  to  have  been  quite 
finished.     The  plan  was  on  the  grandest  scale;  the  facade,  con- 
,'  of  ten  columns,  waa  longer  almost  1  Krda  than  that 

of  the  Part  In  columns  were  *4  f**H  In  diam- 

eter by  68  feet  in  height,  and  were  slenderer  than  those  of  tho 
Artemisin  at  Kpheso*  and  of  other  Umk  tempi.-.  Accrdimrly, 
tho  Isaams  were  lighter  and  weaker,  a*  i*  shown  in  the  Ml!'1  ■  •* 
the  faced.  Through  thr  !  ublc  colonnade  (I 
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one  enters,  first,  the  pronaoa  B,  which  was  boundi 

oofammi  in 
idorned  bj  pflitten  with  rwry  rich  Corinthian  capitals.    Through 
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a  small  room  (C),  destined  cither  for  the  keeping  of  treasures  or 
for  staircases,  one  entered  the  cella  (D),  most  Likely  open  in  the 

middle,  and   inclosed  at  the  sides  by  colonnades.     There  ft 
to  have  been  no  opisthodomos  surrounded  by  walls. 

18.  The  dipteros,  as  we  have  seen,  was  only  an  enlargement 
of  the  peripteral ;  the  pseudo-dipteros,  on  the  other  hand  (tl .■ 
temple  with  a  square  cella  in  the  list  of  Yitnivins),  is  a  kind  of 
medium  between  peripteral  and  dipteros,  and  is,  tl  .  men- 

tioned by  Yitnivins  between  the  two.  The  explanation  of  the 
name  is  similar  to  that  of  the  pseudo-peripteros ;  it  means  a  tem- 
ple which  has  the  appearance  of  a  dipteros  without  being  one  in 
reality,  i.  e.,  the  pseudo-dipteros  seems  to  have  two  colonnades 
without  haying  them;  or,  to  say  the  same  in  different  words,  its 
external  plan  is  exactly  like  that  of  a  dipteros,  but  that  the 
second  row  of  columns  between  the  exterior  one  and  the  wall  of 
11a  has  beep  omitted.  " Pseudo-dipteros,"  Vitruvius  says, 
"is  called  a  temple  which  has  eight  columns  in  front  and  at  the 

.  there  being  fifteen  columns  on  each  of  the  lot 
inclusive  of  the  corner  columns.    Bui  the  walls  of  the  cella,  both 

•:it  and  at  the  back,  are  exactly  opposite  the  four  middle 
columns.  The  interval  between  the  exterior  column-  and  the 
walls  is,  therefore,  all   round,  equal  to  two  inters*  1  one 
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diameter  of  the  bottom  part  of  a  column.*1     1      i.  ntly  this  order, 
which  is  approved  of  by  Vitruviue  on  accent  jiictureaqne- 

ness  and  of  the  saving  of  the  interior  colonnade,  it  a  thing  be- 
tween a  dipteroi  and  a  peripteroa.     With    tin-   lattrr  it    ha*  in 
common  the  one   c«  dun  mule    round   the  whole   Oalk ;    uith   th. 
ner  the  ctrcuinatanov  colonnade  being  wide  enongl 

room  foran  imagine  bona*     It  U  aj& 

e  been  invented  I  ogenes  about  the  time  of  Alexander 

•tit  one  doe*  not  tee  why  it  should  not  have  occurred 
Selinms  at  least,  the  large*'  temples  on 

eastern  hill  of  the  <  It  in  thi-  style,     It  lie  other 

_r*of  th  d  the  Doric  atv  aching  the 

8  gracefulness  of  it-  proportion*.  1  shows 

plan  of  this  ten  I  he  colonnade  A  tnrroun*! 

has  exactly  the  two  interstices  and  one  bottom  diameter 

pronaos  11  is  formed  by  the  project 
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antavwalU  and  aix  detached  columns.  The  cells  <(r)  seems  to 
have  been  open  and  surrounded  by  colonnades;  behind  it  follows 
the  opisthodoun*  I>. 

name  indeed  the  architect 

style  according  to  a  scientific 
•paten 

the  e  f  several  irregularities.     The  temple  of    Artemia 

Lenkophryne  at  Magnesia  on  the  Ma-andr 

aa  was  also,  mo*t  probably,  the  temple  of  Apollo  at   .> 

the  m  t  Iiennogenea,  also  mentiooed  by  Vitruvius. 
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We  quote,  as  an  example  of  tin  p>cudo-dipteroa,  the  temple 

at  Aphrodisias  in  Karia,  which  was  built  in  the  early  times  of  the 

empire,  and  the  ruin-  of  which 

EH  H  H  11  11  HI  exceptionally  well 
A  -    protecting  goddess  of  Aphrodisias 

was   A  pin  by 

name    heing    sul 
the  original  NinoS,  and  h< 
was    celebrated    with    a    splendor 
evidently  influenced  by  I 
ship  of  similar  Asiatic  deitii 
was  often  the  case  in  Asia  Minor. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  not  unlikely 
that    the    mentioned   temple 
dedicated  to  Aphrodite*     It  is  of 
large  dimensions  and  easy,  gr 
ful  proportions,  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  the  goddes- 
her  servi 

Fig.  34  shows  the  plan  '  of  the 
temple  divided  into  the  colonni 
(A),  the  pronaos  (B),  and  the  eella 
(C,  D);  Fig.  35  represents  a  sketch  of  the  facade,  elegant  and 
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graceful  in  it-  proportions.     Peculiar  to  it  are  the  little  tab! 
1  The  width  of  the  i;  igligh  mea> 
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the  shaft*  of  the  column*  with  Greek  votive  inscription*,  which 

Mil  therto  we  have  discovered,  as  the  fundamental  idea  of 
the  most  widely-different  temples,  the  oblong  square  cella,  the 
house  of  the  god,  surrounded  by  columns  in  various  ways,  and  di- 

he  service  into  pronaos,  cella,  and  opis- 
!iios.    This  was,  indeed,  the  prevalent  Con  of  all  Greek 
sacred  edifices,  even  of  the  chapels  (  vata* 

however,  some  exception-  with 

regard  to  shape,  there  are  the  rouml  temple*     Bat,  besides  this, 
there  may  be  different  arrangements  of  tl  r  even  of 

the  wl  in  of  the  huihling,  caused  by  the  peculiar  require- 

ment  -  -ervice.     A  specimen  of  the  former  variation  was 

mple ;  one  of  the  latter,  the-  emple. 

mple  we  can  mention  but  briefly.     Yitruviue, 

rue,  mentions  it  in  hi*  list  of  different  s  but  without 

I  .reek  specimens,  as  has  been  the  case  with  regard 

rto  considered.    The  only  specimen  of  the  l 

-tence  is,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  the  tholos 

[ykleitos,  En  (he  hieron  of  Asklepios  nea 

ii  walla,  together  with  some  remnants  of  the  geison,  are 
preserved.  There  are,  however,  some  analogous  buildings  men- 
tioned in  the  records  of  the  ancients.  In  the  agora  of  Sparta, 
not  far  from  the  Skias,  stood  a  circular  building  contain!? 
statues  of  Zeus  and  Aphrodite,  surnamed  the  "  Olympian  n  (Pans, 
expression  thoks  (8oXoo.  applied  by  Pause- 
niasto  the  building  near  the  Inilenterion  us,  where  the 

>es  used  to  sacrifice,  also  seems  to  indicate  a  circular  fotm 
I  figures  of  silver,  and  the  statues  of  the  heroes  presiding 
lie  single  tribe*  t^Xmi.  were  placed  in  them.    Some  tem- 
ples at  Plata** and  Delphi  soem also  t..  have  been  of  ■  round  form; 
we  know,  however,  t milling  else  about  their  plans.     A   round 
house,  oUtffui  weafttytv,  stood  in  the  A 

was  erect*  nians,  after  the  Utile 

uronea  (<  H.  1 1«»,  ::..  and  was  called,  after  him.  the  Philip- 

peum.     It  was  made  of  burnt  bffakt;  there  were  column*  round 

ros),  and  on  the  top  there  was  a  brass  decoration  in  the 

head,  which  served,  at  the  same  t 

the  beams  of  the  roof.     In  the  interior  were  placed  the 
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[lip,  his  fcher  Amyntas,  his  sod  LertheGreai 

those  of  Olympia  and  Bnrjdike,  wrought  In  gold  and  Lvoa 

Leoehares.     Whether  or  nol  the  Philip- 
jM-uin  had  the  significance  of  i  temple, 
it  may,  is  any  case,  be  considered  at 
analogous  to    the  round    temple, 
wlncl  e  added 

tin*  original  plan  of  the  building  as  de- 
signed by  Iliii. 

Thai    form   of    the  round   temple 
which  Vitnivin>  designate-  as  m< 
teros,  consisting  of  an  open  circle 

cohnnns  with   beams  and  a  roof  placed 

on  them, 4s  speeitied  by  the  analogous  Ohoragic  monument  of 
Lysikrates  at  Athens.     To  this  we  shall  have  to  return  in  tp< 
IH6  architecture  (§  24,  Fig,  l.~>2). 
b.  The  double  temple.      Several  temples  are  mentioned  hv  the 

ancient-  in  which  two  deities  were  adored,  each  in  a  - 

room.      In  this  case  the  cells  had  to  be  divided,  whence  the 
pression  vabs  SittXovs  ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  done  in  various 

ways.     The  one  least  in  use  seems  to  have  been  that  of  pntti 

the  rooms  of  the  different  gods  one  on  the  top  of  the  other.     (  >f 
this,  Pausaniai  knows  only  one  example,  viz.,  an  old  temple  at 

Sparta  dedicated   to  the  "armed    Aphrodite,"   whose   iin;. 

placed  in  it.  This  temple  had  an  upper  story  dedicated  to  ICor- 
pho.  Morpho,  however,  was,  according  to  Pausanias,  only  a  sur- 
name of  Aphrodite.  Her  image  in  the  upper  temple  was,  unlike 
other,  without  arms.  The  goddess  was  represented  with  her 
feet  in  ;  1.  most  likely  in  allusion  to  her  signifi- 

goddess  of  death. 

More  frequent    was   the  division   of  the   cells   into  two  l< 
rooms,  one  by  the  side  or  at  the  hack  ef  the  other.     The  separa- 
tion of  the  cella  by  a  wall  built  parallel  to  the  Length  of  the  tem- 
ple (such  as  it  might  be  found  in  an  Egyptian  temple  at  Omb 
seems  not  to  have  been  used  by  the  Greeks.    The  double  temple 
of  Asklepios  and  Letoat  Manti]  I  by  Hirtae  a  specimen 

of  tlii-  division,  maj  ding  to  the  statement  of  Pausanias, 

viii.,  «.♦.  1)  just  as  well  have  been  divided  by  a  cross-wall  right  in 

the  middle  of  the  eella. 
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The  last-mentioned  divinion  of  the  cells  i*  proved  by  term! 
other  temple*,  instance,  Hypnos,  the  god  el 

alee  \  j-.llo,  nnuuned  Karncio*,  were  edored  in  a  double 

temple.    The  image  of  Hypnoeww  h  tin- front  cmpartmrnt, 
r  wii  dedicated  t  :  t  he  latter,  only  prieeta 

were  all  msania*,  ii ..  I".  '-'). 

.hie  temple  at  Mantinea  wy  dedicated  to  Aj 
«.     Pa  mania*  remarks  that  the  entrance  to  the  ro 

eastern,  that  to  the  apartment  of  Area 

i  partition  of  the  temple  by  a  rross-wall 
example  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  old  At  tic  deities  Athene 
us  Poseidon  .<chtheue,  and  the  daughter  of  Kt  krone, 

Irosos,  situated  in  the  Akropoil  'na,  and  calld  p 

uousl  v  temple  of  Athene  Poliae,  Ererhthe 

7  early  period  there  waa,  opposite  the  lo.  rnside 

henou,  a  temple  which,  according  to  Herodot,  was 
dedicat.  #M  •*»<*  **»   Attii    licr°'  r:rw*- 

theus.  .menus,  of  Sparta,  who  had 

pelled  Klisthencs  fr  lens,  was  ref used  tlie  entrance  fa 

became  in  it  were  placed  the  national   deitir*  of  Ike 
,.nian*  ((  l»le  waa  destroyed  by  fire  wUe 

e  rebuil 
eion  was  b»  -  together  with  the 

r  destroyed  temple*  of  the  Akropoil  was  not  tin- 

id  W  we  have  a  special  ace 
rite  state  of  the  building.     From  a  public  document,  in  whi«  h 
m  account  of  their  work,  we  gather  tha- 
mnsof  the  temple  were  ti 
1  the  working  out  of  detail*  remaining  undone.     '1 
owned  among  the  ancients  aa  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  t-rf.-  I  4ence,  and  seems  to  hare  remained 

the  time  of  the  Turks.    The  siege  of  Athena 
Venetian*  in  1687  seems  to  hare  been  fatal  to  the  Krceh- 
t*  it  was  to  the  Parthenon.     Stuart  found  the  walls  and 
tit  part  q|  the  architrave,  half  of  t) 
I  almo*t  the  whole  cornice,  were  destroyed;  stones,  rubbish, 
I  the  n  covered  the  floor;   in  the  northern 
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entramv  -hall  was  a  po  At    pT08CO<    tin-   temple 

has  been  restored  as  far  as  poaeibl 

The  plan  of  thii  buflding,  which  repreaenta  tonic 

development, 
nected  with  the  divine  ier  the  mosl  complicated  ire 

know  of  during  the  Greek  period  chief  p 

must  consider  as  a  cella  Btretehii  i  west  to 


Fig.  87. 


masonry  \t  XS  feel  in  length  bj  87  In  width;  on  the  easter 
a  pronaos  i>  formed  by  a  portico  of  six  Ionic  columns.     A  door 
From  this  pronaos  into  the  cella  (B)  dedicated  to  Athene 
3,  which  could  be  entered  only  from  this  eai  le;  it 

was  separated  from  the  cella  (C)  of  Poseidon  Erechtheua 
uninterrupted  cross-walL  Another  wall,  interrupted  by  three 
entrancei  I  II  G  .  separated  the  Erechtheion  proper  from  the 
cella  of  I'amlrosos — a  small  apartment,  not  unlike  a  corridor  (D), 
which  finished  the  building  toward  the  wot.  The  western  outer 
wall  was  with  columns,  between  the  intercolumnia  of 

which  tin  windows,  but  it  had  no  entrance  corresponding 

to  that  on  the  eastern  side.    The  entrance  into  the  Pandroseion — 
through  it  into  the  middle  room  of  the  Erechtheion 

span  tin-  plan  of  0m  aJcrop 
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rifted  of  ft  pronao*  (£)  cftrried  by  six  slender  tad  richly-deeoimted 
Ionic  colnmnft  (compel  nd  situated  at  the  western  end 

of  the  northern  long  side ;  bom  it  n  beautiful  ami  still-preserved 
door  led  into  the  eanctuar  ssponding  to  this  pronsos  we 

discover,  ftt  the  western  end  of  the  southern  long  side,  ft  small 
grseeful  hall  Df  el  which  is  carried,  instead  of  col- 

umn*, by  six  caryatides,  representing  Athenian  maidens  (compare 
rig.  214) ;  a  *mall  postern  led  ffOOB  thai  h.ill  down  into  the  Pan- 
droseion.  Thus  much  sbotit  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  the 
interior  of  the  temple,  as  gather*  Botticher's  clever  re- 

searches, vturul  reconstn  this  beautiful  edifice 

88  ;  it  is  the  more  authentic  as  the  remaining  per* 
•ugh  pertly  displaced  and  damaged,  still  give  ft  distinct 
notion  of  the  former  state,  even  with  regard  to  ornamen tal  details. 


; tarn 

conclude  our  survey  of  the  exceptional  forme  of 
with  a  description  of  the  greet  votive  temple  st 
nnct uaries  hitherto  considered  were  habitations  of 
isented  by  its  image.  Greek  temples,  as  n  rule, 
ned  for  the  reception  of  crowds  with  a 
»us  ceremonies,  tndrridnmls  might  enter 
gene  ftt  the  divine  imago  ;  but  the  greet  religtoue 
place  outside  the  temple.  There  wen 
Bees  for  the  purpose  of  common  prayer 


is 
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.  were  not  only  houses  of  the  gods  but  <s  for 

meetings.     These  were  tin  I   votive  temples 

(reXeari'/pia,  neyapa),  destined   for  the  celebration   of    D 

and,  ;  instructed  on  an  entirely  different  plan  bom 

templet.    The  great  importance  of  the  mysteries  for  antique 

life  is  well  known  ;  t!  rly  Pelasgic  timet,  hut  their 

symbolic  i  on,  relating  to  the  divinities  of  (he  earth  and  its 

culture,  was  in  the  acme  of  Greek  development  combined  with 
artistic  energy  of  every  kind.     The  original  import  of  their 
deal  doctrine  was  rendered  in  inimico-dramatic  representations, 
and  formed  at  the  same  time  the  subject  of  choraJ  hymns.     For 
tlii-  purpose  large  rooms  were  required,  and  the  only  huildingof 
this   kind   known   to  US,  viz.,  tlie    Meiraron   at    Kleusis,  LI   i: 
unique  in  its  arrangements.     It  has  at  present  disappeared  almost 
traoelesslv,  hut  former  excavations  throw  a  sufficiently  distinct 
light  on  various  important    points  of  its  interior  arrangements 
(Fig.  39).     The  temple  was  quadrangular  in  form,  from   2 
216  feet  long  by  178  wide  ;  in  front  was  a  portico  of  twelve  col- 
umns which  formed  the  pronaos  (A).     The  second  compartment, 

which  one  entered  by  a  door  from  the 
pronaos,  Formed  an  almost 
square;  it  was  divided  into  five  par- 
allel naves  by  four  rows  of  columns. 
The  columns,  some  of  which  have 
been  found,  carried  galleri  i  the 

hypa'thral  temple,  hut  that  in  thfc 
they  were  broader,  and  retted  00  two 
rows  of  columns  respectively  (C  and 
E).      The    space    in    the    middle 
extended    through    both   stories,   and 
formed  a   kind  of  central   nave  of  in- 
creased   height      Plutarch    mentions 
the  history  of  the  building  iu  his  life 
of  Perikles,  its  originator.     According  to  him,  Koroiboe, 
likely  under  the  supervision  of  Qttinos,  began  the  Telesterinm; 
he  also  erected  the  columns  of  the  first  story,  and  covered  them 
with   their  architraves.      After   his   death,  Metagenes   added  the 

.  the  upper  columns  (L  e.,  the  columns  of  the 

ii]. per  story);  the  opening  over  the  anaktoron  (viz.,  the  < 
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nave  B)  wit  covered  by  Xenokle*.     Underneath  the  floor  win  a 
kind  of  crypt,  supported  by  short  cylindrical  props  (Cylinder- 
ipiUen),  and  used,  perhaps,  for  preparing  the  sbove-mentioned 
inimical  representations.    On  the  side 
opposite  the  entrance  a  raised  terrace 
was  added  to  (be  temple,  to  which  led, 
through  a  narrow  square  court-yard,  an 
entrance  decorated  with  columns.  Moat 
is  a  door  also  on  this  side, 
destined  for  the  eoodneton  «»f  the  iiivk- 
tagogon,  while  the  large  door 
in  the  facade  gave  entrance  to  the  ini- 
tialed, into  the  holy  chambers.  10  shown  a  rich  Korinthian 
tester  found  among  the  minis  and  belonging,  moat 
decorations  of  the  pronaoa. 
looking  back  on  the  interior  arrangements  and  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  temples,  we  are  struck  again  by  their  rich  and 
solemn  appearance.    Wherever  the  situation  made  it  possible,  the 
temple  was  secluded  from               pj  of  profane  \r 
a  peribolos,  which,  at  the  same  time,  served  to  receive  the  i 

riur.     Here  were  ftymU 
the  gods,  tree  f  with  holy  tradi- 

tions attaching  t.»  them ;  here  were  statue*  sometimes  wholly  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  or  else  protected  by  elegant  small  heroa, 
or  small  dispels  {vataxoi  >,  and  altars  used 
offerings,  and  often  dedicated  to  several  deities ;  nay,  even  groves 
lens  were  comprised  in  these  inclosnres. 
a  moat  important  were  the  altars  (jSmpfc,  eVnfptov)  on  which 
hurnt  offerings  were  devoted  to  the  deity  of  the  temple.     Burnt- 
Ue  flesh  of  living  creatorei  «li«l  nol  take  place  in  the 
r  of  the  temple  (ass  $  59).    They  were  performed  on  the 
le  before  the  pronaoa,  the  door*             pen  at  the  time,  so 
ttod  celebrated  could  look  on  the  altar.     It 
need  not  be  mentioned  that  in  large  temples  these  altars  were 
decorated  with  great  splendor.    < »■  -inalrj  mwy  were  only  Man 
Hocks  which  gm              >  or  eased  in  sise  by  the  ashes  and 
horns  of  the  burnt  animals,  and  soon  became  capable  of  archi- 
tectural and  sculptural  development     Pansaniaa  describes  (\ 
the  altar  of  the  Olympian  Zona  as  an  artificial  structure,  the  base 


(Kpiprk  or  irpoBvcLs)  I ■!'  \\  Inch  was  125  feet  in  circumference.    On 

this  stood  the  altar  proper,  22  feet  in  height  ;  .-tone  steps  Led  to 

j  >i>,  and  to  tlu'  ii]  the  altar, 

i< mi  had  no  access.     T  r,  Pausanias  adds,  con- 

the  ashes  of  the  thighs  of  the  killed  animals,  as  was  also 

the  case  with  an  a]  ^amos  ;  the  altars  of  the  (  flyn> 

i   the  Olympian  Gaia,  and  of  Apollo  SjxkHos  at 

Thebes,  also  consisted  of  ashes;  while  an   altar  i 

temp]  LpoUo  Didynueos,  tos,  was  compose  1 

the  .slaughtered  animals.     We  also  hen  m  of 

wood;  at  Olympia  there  was  one  of  unburn!  tiles  which  once 
every  Olympiad  was  rubbed  with  chalk.  For  the  greater  part, 
however,  the  larger  and  more  elaborate  altars  wen  made  of  ttone, 
the  inside  being  possibly  filled  up  with  earth.  An  altar  at  IVr- 
gamon  is  distinctly  stilted  to  have  consisted  of  marble  ;  the  shape 
was  usually  quadrangular.     Pausanias  (v.,  II,  5)  calls  the  altar  of 

Artemis  of  Olympia  square, 
and  gradually  rising  upward  ; 
square  \  lossal 

altar  at  Parion,   said  to   I 
been  one  stadium 
length  and   width.       A    E 
men  of  an  altar  in  the  form  of 
a   terrace   we   have  in    that   de- 
voted to  Zeus  BypatoSj  or  1 1  \  - 
pistos,  at  Atl  Hi.     It 

cut  from  the  living  rock 
and  formed,  partly  by  nature, 
parity  by  the  hand  of  man,  into  a  terrace,  visible  from  aft 
to  which  led  steps  and  well-constructed  paths.  Prof.  K.  Curtius 
has  proved  this  structure  to  be  an  altar,  and  not  the  Tnyx,  or 
place  of  public  assembly,  as  was  formerly  supposed.  It  was  one 
of  tl lose  places  of  oldest  Athenian  worship,  connected  with  the 
"highest  Jove;"  which,  with  the  increase  of  the  city,  was  raised 
and  enlarged  proportionally.     (See  the  perspective  view, 

Facing  the  altar  for  burnt-offerings  rises  the  facade  of  the 
temple,  consisting  of  beautiful  marble;  or,  if  made  of  lesser 
material,  clad  with  delicate  stucco,  discreetly  colored,  I  modifica- 
tion of  the  glaring  whiteness,  also  occasionally  applied  to  the  pro- 
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ig  detail*  «»f  a  marble  erection.     Now  and  then  rod  re  afler- 
ingt  are  fattened  to  the  facade,  in  addition  to  the  sculpture*  of 

iezc  and  pediment.  Tripod*  and  statues  crown  the  top  of 
the  gable,  golden  tripoda  or  other  etatnarj  ornament*  are  placed 
a  shields  were  often  hung  op  on  the  archi- 
trave, a*,  for  instance,  in  the  Parthenon.  Statues  of  priests  and 
priestesses  stand  at  the  sides  of  the  entrance ;  the  number  and 
the  offerings  and  statues  increase  on  entering  the  pro- 
naoa ;  frequently  valuable  plate  was  kepi  here,  partly  for  tl» 
poses  of  the  service,  at,  for  instance,  basins  for  washing,  parti \ 
a  view  to  alluding  to  sacred  events,  as  in  the  case  of  the  couch  of 


Hera  in  the  pronaot  of  the  Hemon,  near  Mykena? ;  in  it*  \ 

ty  waa  also  placed,  as  an  — lftht—f,  the  shield  which  Meneiaoa 

had  snatched  from  Euphorbot  bfjCON  Tn-v.     The  rvUn  sjej  fitted 

lar  but  -till  more  splendid  st  I 

carefully -secluded  space,  frequently  in  a 

rate  niche,  but  alwaya  under  a  shelter  from  above.    The 

of  friendly  deities  (sfptopo*)  weref  Mtjd  in  its  vicinity, 

■tided  at  a  greater  distance  by  ttatnet  and  offerings  of  vari- 

ona  kind*.    Very  important  was  the  oblation  -table  (Upk  or  fay*? 

Tfxiwrfm  placed  before  the   image,  and  corratponding  at 

altar  outside,  but  destined  only  for  bloodleat  offer- 

n  in  their  hornet  th. 
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or  on  which  were  placed  statues  of  the  gods,  and  dishes  with  tin 
roof  thefood.    Where  d  the  sai 

.levoted  i"  several  divinities,  each  of  them  had  a 
separate  rpdire^a  inside,  and  an  altar  of  bunt- 
ings outbid.,  of  the  temple.    Tin*  thjmele 
in  front  of  tin-  i'1-onaos  and  tin-  trapei 
the  image  are  tin-  chi  f  whtA   Botti- 

cher  calls  the  otUtu+temipl  &  i  temple 

]   which  served  for  the  performance  of  sacra  and 
other  devotional  acts  of  the  people  repress 
by  the  priests.    Both  were  wanting  in  another 
class  of  templet,  viz..  the  agonal  or  festive  temples.     In 
trapeza  was  supplanted  by  the  bema,  from  the  top  of  which  the 

prizes  gained  in  the  agon  a 
tributecL      Althou  tonally 

portable,   the   altars    Wi  .-rally 

made  of  stone.    Some  of  them  arc 
known   from  pictures,  others  have 
been  rediscovered.     On   I 
vessel  found  at   A  then-  an  altar  is 
depicted  with  a  fire  burning  i 
in  honor  of   Zeus,   whom    wi 
cover  standing  by  the  side  of  it,  to- 
gether with  Nike.    On  a  low  pedes- 
tal is  raised  a  small  erection  with 
ornaments    like    volul 
Stuart  has  found,  at  Athens, 
tagonal  altar  adorned  with  garh 
aanDs  of  hulls,  and  knives  (Fig.  44).     A   round    altar  of  white 
marble,  with  similar  ornaments,  and  a  small  erection,  have 
found  in  the  island  of  Delos  (Fig.  45).     Valuable  implements  of 
the  service,  like  candlesticks,  basins,  or  small  votive  offeri 
were  placed  on  tables,  as  is  shown,  for  instance,  in  a  terra-ootta 
reproduction  (**  i 

16.  The  highest  >plendor  of  Greek  architecture  was  shown 
where  several  temples  were  placed  together  in  one  particular 
space  devoted  to  the  gods.  Of  such  centres  of  Greek  life  and 
religious  worship  several  are  known  to  us;  as,  for  instance,  tin- 
grove  Altis,  at  Olympia,  where  an  abundance  of  archite 
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were  crowded  together,  and  where  the  agility  and 
beauty  displayed  by  the  youth  in  the  game*,  celebrated  in  honor 

in,  offered  plentiful  suggestion*  to  the  sculptor.  At  other 
places  competitions  in  mmkt  nd  poetry  were  added  n  fhe  display 
of  gymnastic  skill,  which  formed  the  prominent  festur* 

festivals,  vhere  no  snob  games  took  place,  sev- 

eral sanctuaries  were  frequently   built  together.  ^enti, 

st  the  present  day,  a  row  of  temples  is  discoverable  on  a 


I, 
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the  sea;  at  Sclinunt  there  are  two  groups  of 
Is,  and  the  remaining  three  ruins  of  temples  at 
Jao  to  have  belonged  to  a  grot 
Dea  to  such  holy  inclosures  were  always  decorated 
•  corresponding  to  their  sanctity  and  beauty ;  the 
beau  !ie  entrance  gate,  or  portal,  indeed, 

rate  in  advance  the  correspoi  -nance  of 

(pleat  kind  consisted  of  a  gate  ri-  oa> 

sionii  over  me  i  lot    Perhaps  an 

«f  thin  km. I  must  be  recogniied  in  s  separate  gate 
roe  which  has  been  discovered  standing  ereel 

r  width 
a  in  was  connected  v 


of  a  bridge,  and  had  a 


ipse, 


near  which  the  mentioned 


M 
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portal  lias  been  Irani;  it  consists  of  a  threshold,  wli 

i!  illy  seems  to  have  been  level  with 
the  ground,  over  which  it  is  raised 
at  t he  present  time;  it  is  also  pos- 
lible  that  there  were  steps  leading 
Up  to  it  ;    the  posts  and    the   lintel 

are  divided  into  three  parallel  ftripei 
like  an  Ionic  architrave,  and  nn> 
rounded  with  a  simple  con 

Where  the entrance  Mruct ure  was 
developed  more  richly  it  wm  natural 
to  conform  it  >  appearand  to  the  chief 
model  of  Greek  architect  ur. 
temple  itself.  The  simplest  kind  of 
this  conformity  is  displayed  in  the 

:'ul  portal  leading  to  the  periholos  of  the  temple  of  Athene, 

inion,  on  the  southern  point  of  Attika.  To  this  building 
{see  the  plan,  Fig.  4n  the  name  propyloea  may  be  applied,  which 
was  the  general  denomination  of  portal-erections.  The  pro; 
of  Sunion  resemble  in  their  design  a  temple  with  two  columns 
in  antis  on  the  two  small  sides,  and  with  the 
cross-wall  of  the  cella  left  out.  When  the 
plan  of  this  building  was  first  made  public, 
it  was  thought  that  in  the  spae<  id  by 

the  roof  no  cross-wall   had  been 
hut    Iilouet    has    since  discovered    that  the 
actual   gates,  formed    by  two  pillars  {a  b), 
in    this  cross-wall.     These  pillars,  or 
shall   we  call   it   a   broken  wall,  divided   the 
whole  space  into  two  halves,  of  which  the 
outer  one  (A)  forms  a  kind  of  portico,  while 
the  second  division  (B)  is  turned  toward  the  inside  of  the  peribolos 
and  the  temple  itself.     In  the  latter  stood  marble  benches  (c  d) 
against  both  the  side-wall s. 

Richer  forms  and  developments  are  shown  by  the  propylsea 
of  the  two  temple-incloBures  best  known  to  us,  viz.,  at  Eleusi> 
and   in   the   Akropolis  of  Athens.     The  former  was  destined   to 
inclose  the  large  votive  temple  described  above  (§  11.  1  L 
In  the  plan  (Fig.  49)  the  walls  of  both  an  outer  (A)  and   inner 
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l*ribol«*H  are  recognisable.     The  entrance  it  formed  bv  tin 

large  propyl**  (B),  near  which  the  aboTe-tnetitioned  temple  of 

via*  ia  situated  (as*  Fig.  15).     Those  propyl**  funn 


r*.«a 


a  square  apace,  inclosed  bv  a  wall  on  each  aide,  and  by  a  portico 
of  six  inns,  both  in  front  and  at  the  back.    Inside, 


r*  sa 


there  U  a  cross-wall  [Fig.  60\  interrupted  by 
•ponding  to  the  intoro.lumnia  of  tin-  jH.rti.,.;  it 
•pace  into  two  compartments,  in  the  larger  of 
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two  r-  !mr  [oak  ch nuns  each.     The  same  arrange! 

we  shall  have  to  mention  again  In  the  propylsea  of  Athens,  after 
which  those  of  Kleusis  were  fashioned.  On  entering  the  outer 
peribolos,  thruuirh  this  beautiful  building,  one  encounters  a  sec- 
ond smaller  erection  of  propyhea  (<  *>,  which  Leads  into  the  inner 
peribolos.  The  latter  lies  higher  than  the  other  parts, and  is  also 
surrounded  h\  '  n).     [t  surrounds  th<  (D)at 

a  moderate  distance.  The  plan  of  the  smaller  propyhea  is  shown, 
Fig.  51,     They  also  are  inclosed  by  walU  on  the  two  long  sides; 


Fig.  51. 

across-wall  divides  the  whole  space  into  two  halves.    Tin 
where  the  entrance  lay  was  open  in  front,  and  had  columns  which 
supported  the  root'.     By  the  walls,  to  right  and  left,  arc  • 
steps  (a  b);  the  part  in  front  of  the  columns  (A)  had  an 
pavement,  while  in  pari   B  the  pavement  rises  gradually  to  the 
amount  of  about  sixteen  inches.     Into  the  w el  1-p reserved  floor 
grooves  have  been  <•>  ingly  destined   for  the  wheels  of 

vehicles,  or  for  rollers.     The  small  inner  space  (C)  was 
from  the  last-mentioned  one  by  a  door,  the  leaves  of  which  0] 
inside,  as  is  still  recognizable  by  marks  on  the  floor.    On  the 
right  and  left  sides,  the  passage  (C)  is  joined  toward  the  interior 
by  two  smaller   rooms,  like  niches,  in  which,  most   likely,  statin- 
were  placed ;   in  front  of  these  are  some  holes  (c  d),  carefully 
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.  and  evidently  connected  with  the  exhibition*  which 
here  took  place.  Altogether,  the  mentioned  detail*  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  thia  entrance  wac  need  to  prepare  the  visit  ore  for  the 
eeremoniea  in  the  votive  temple,  by  arrangement*  or  exhibition* 
of.  tome  kind. 

lor  of  antique  art,  however,  waa  displayed 

in  the  1     j.yuea  wl  mod  the  t-nt ranee  to  the  Athenian 

•  Akropolia  i*  situated  on  a  tableland,  1,150  feet 

in  length,  and  500  broad  in  the  widest  placet;  being  100  feet 

I  ateep  ascent  except  where  it  slopes  toward  the  town. 

ofia,  in  a  manner,  mark*  the  beginning  of  Athena, 

1  aa  a  state  and  Living  been,  at  a  very  early  period, 

ig  the  oldest  national  *acred 

tuple*  were  destroyed  by  tirv  daring  the 

Hian  ocenpati  1  ben  liU-rty  and  prosperity  were  restored 

y  once  more  rose  from  their  ashes  with  renewed  splendor  (as* 

Ykropolta,  Fig.  52) ;  the  temple  of  the  Wingless  > 

3,  and  53,  D)  was  erected  here,  to  aa  to  attach  the 

re  rose  in  majestic  severity  the 

thenon  (A),  and  the  graceful  structure  devoted  to  Athene 

ithens  (B),  while  between  both  stood  the  impoa- 

-»macho*  (E)  aa  in  defense  of  the  castle. 

nerous  holy  statues,  altars,  1  ural  groups,  and  other 

unenta,  stood  around  theae  splei  uments;  and  it  was 

natural  that  the  entrance  to  thia  beautiful  »n<l  hallowed  spot 

should  beadonie<i  with  splei  iq*ise  the  propria* 

were  erected  by  Mnesjkle*  on  the  tide  looking  toward  the 

-„fitt.*,k  ex- 

amount.  12  talent*.      I  I  "tin-  building 

a  large  square,  inclosed  by  walla  on  the  right  and 

■oning  toward  both  and  the  Akropoltx 

meana  of  porticoes.     Nearest  to  the  inner  por  ich  was 

raised,  a  wall  went  right  across  the  space,  being  inter- 

t»y  five  doors  corresponding  to  the  mtercolumnia  of  the 

>ter  (as*  Fig.  50);  these  door*  formed  the  entrance  proper. 

4  wall  and  the  outer  portico  lay  a  apace  of  not 

considerable  dimetuuon*,  which  was  divided  into  three  nave*  by 

means  of  two  row*  of  Ionic  column*,  each  row  consisting  of  three 
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evenness  of  the  soil  was  equal i/> 
hut  between  the  mentioned   eentre-oolnmnfl  a  gent  ly-ascen  dim: 
road  was  hewn  int.*  the  rock,  so  as  to  effect  a  commo  I 

he  carts  laden  with  I  ndid  peplos  of  Athene,  which 

tinned  a  feature  of  the  procession  of  the  I'anatheiUBa.    The  whole 
space  was  covered  with  slender  marble  cross-pieces,  which  fptinmtri 
the  naves  and  carried  a  rich  and  graceful  casket-work  (Cass 
werk).    Two  lower  side-winga  with  porticoes  joined  the  chief 


B. 

C.  Propyl**. 


Fig.  52. 

D.  T.-mple  of  Nike  Apteros. 

!.'8talof  Athene  Proinachos. 
F.  Steps  in  the  Rock. 


G.  Terr,  i  < 


facade,  so  as  to  add  to  its  impression.  The  northern  one,  which  is 
still  well  preserved,  contained  in  its  interior  the  celebrated  paint- 
ings by  Polygnotos  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey:  and  even  at  the 
present  day  its  walls  are  covered  with  the  smooth  marble 
winch  onee  served  as  the  frames  of  these  pictures.  Tin  other 
wing  was  of  simil  action,  hut  of  lesser  width  :  during  the 

n ii< Idle  ages  the  materials  of  this  building  have  been  used  for  a 
watch-tower  of  the  castle,  which  was  inhahited  by  the  Franc 

dukes  of  Athens.     Between  these  two  buildings,  which  w< 

beautiful  proportion  with  the  great  facade  of  the  propylsea,  ended 
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the  splendid   marble  step*  placed  in  the  Wanting  rock  of  the 
their  length  wet  equal  to  the  width  i  bn ; 

some  of  the  itepf  ere  rtill  in  existence     Between  these  stepr- 
s  wide  carnage-road,  peved  with  huge  slsbs  of  marble,  into  wh 
grooves  had  been  ehiseled  f«>r  the  wheels  <»f  tin*  ihoTS  mmtfasjed 
vehicle.     Keren t  excavations  have  discovered  the  lower  part 
steps,  and  the  entrance-gate  between  two  towers;  the  § 
however,  in  of  Human  origin. 

er  having  discussed  the  Greek  building  supplying  the 
ideal  demands  of  the  adoration  of  the  gods,  we  now  most  tun 
those  which  served  the  material  purposes  of  1 

iong  these  the  walls  ought  to  be  mentioned  first 
have  noticed  the  habit  of  the  Greeks  of  inclosing  the  precincts  of 
•  with  walls,  and  the  same  feature  we  find  repeated 
I  lie  oldest  specimens  of  their  settlements.    This  is  proved  by 
the  numerous  remnant*  of  old     i ties,  both  in   II.  lias  and  the 
•ponnesos,  which  tend    to  show  that    wall-inclosures  were 
among  the  very  earliest  productions  of  Greek  architecture.    The 
oka  themselves  ascribed  these  colossal  structures  to  t 
•al  race  of  giants,  who  are  said  to  have  come  I 
have  taken  a  prominent  part  in    bltidmg  the  walls  of 

■n  «>f  their  being  built  l»v  the  tribe  «»f 
same.    This  opinion  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  these 
lament*  are  generally  found  in  places  originally  possessed  by 
isgL    At  Athena,  the  oldest  parts  of  i  of 

l'elaagi,  who  once  had  a  settlement  there  (Pans, 

third  name  hese  walls  refers  to  the 

ir  construction.     In  the  more  ancient  walls  of  this 

insists  in  the  piling  on  each  other  of  rough,  many -edged 

atones,  and  is  therefore  called  polygonal  building.    Among  the 

rig  monuments,  the  wall-  as  are  most  remarkable, 

ioh  consist  of  large  blocks  of  stone  heaped  on  each  other,  the 

rvala  being  filial    ay   by  smaller  stone  the  to* 

«nias  says  (ii.,  35,  8),  "no  remnants  exist  but  the  walk, 

each  one  of  which  is  so  large  that  tho  smallest  of  them  could  not 
have  been  carried  by  a  yoke  of  mules.    At  an  early  period 
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stones  have  been  placed  between,  bo  as  to  join  the  large  ones  to- 
In  mother  place  (ix.,  86,  5)  he  calls  them  quite  as  ad- 
mirable as  the  p3  ran i ids  of  Egypt,  both  by  the  grandeur  of  their 

dimensions  and  the  ditli- 

cultv    of    the   work   re- 
quired in  en 

The  walls  of  Til 
seem  to  be,  at  the  pres- 
ent   time,   in   the  same 
state  as  n  hen  1'ausanjfei 
saw  them.     They    I 
been  examined 
after  whose  drawing  a 
fragm  1  in  Fig.  53  (scale  =  10  feet  English  meas- 

ure).    A  second   kind  of   these  very  old  monuments  show   the 
stones  still  in  their  irregular  polygonal  form,  but  with  some  traces 
tnanahip  upon  thom. 
The  stones  have  been  worked  into  the  polygonal  form  nearest 
to  their  natural  shape,  and  afterward  carefully  joined  together,  so 
that  the  wall    presents  a  firm,  uninterrupted  surface.     The  finest 
specimens  are  found   in   the  walls  of  the  very  ancient   town   of 
Mvkena-,  in   Algolil  (Fig.  54).     They  are  of  considerable  thick- 
ness ;  the  two  outer  sur- 
faces   consist  of    hewn 
and  carefully  composed 
stones,  while   the  Sp 
between  is  filled  up  with 
small  stones  and  morl 
This    kind  of  construc- 
tion  was  called  by  the 
Greeks    efnrXetcrov  :     it 
was  further  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  solid  inner  cross-walls. 
The  use  of  polygonal  stones,  as  applied  in  the  walls  of   A 
Plataa.  Ithaka,  Koronea,  Same,  and  other  places,  may  result  in 
great  firmness,  by  means  of  the  stones  being  put  together 
vaulted  structure.     In  consequence  it  was  retained  occasionally 
by  the  Greeks,  vestone  construction  has 

laced  (jm  Fig.  13);  in  our  own  time  it  has  been  a] 
for  instaned,  in  the  terraces  which  form  the  base  of  the  Walhalla, 
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at  Kegensbnrg,  and  in  the  protective  walla  on  the  shores  of  tha 
German  Ocean,  which  Fnrchhaminer  haa  appropriately  compared 

laagk  walla. 

X  the  advantages  gonal  structure* 

desire  for  regularity  led,  at  an  early  period,  to  the  uae  of 
gontal  and  regular  layer*  of  stone*,  aa  is  shown  by  several  old 
walla.    The  walla  of  Argoa  consist  partly  of  horizontal  arrange- 
menta  of  totally  irregular  atones.    In  some  places,  as,  for  instance, 
and  in  J£tolia,  the  layers,  althoi.  onta), 

.cular  with  regard  to  the  cro**  other 

tical  cross-joints.     An  instance 
l  are  the  walla  of  Psophi*,  in  Arkadin  :.).     An 

arrangement  appears  in  a  tower  on  the  wall  of  Panopeos  (Fig.  56), 


■  * 
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and  still  more  distinctly  the  regular  freestone  style  is  shown  in 
the  wall  of  (  lupronea,  in  Ikeotia,  which,  moreover,  haa  the  pecu- 

•eing  perpendirtilar.  I. ut  of  lowing  a  decided  talus. 
(Compare  the  wal  I  iga.  64  and  69.) 

uae   of  regular  freestone  afterward    became   general 
among  the  Greeks,  v  the  walla  of  temples,  but  also 

those  of  later  cities,  were  erect.  <1  in  this  way,  as  is 
stance,  by  the  well-preserved  walls  of  Measene  0  u 

-hall  give  illustrations.     Aa  the  moat  solid  and.  at  the 
Same  time,  moat  artintic  walla,  those  are  mentioned  by  means  of 

eniana  had  joined  the  Pineus  harU.r  so  Anil 

of  atone,  are  preserved. 

(scale  -  100  yards)  allows  the  plan  of  the  castle  of 
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Tirvns  which  may  serve  as  a  specimen 
tions.    A  signifies  a  gate,  C  a  tower,  and  15  a  road  ascending 
the  lower  plain;  D  is  the  present  entrance.    Near  E  and  1 
the  galleries,  to  which  we  thai]  bare  to  return  ; 
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u])  to  which  leads  the  road  G.    Near  I  a  cistern  hai 

:.  and  near  K  [fl  another  smaller  gate. 
18.  '  e  have  to  add  that,  v.  top  of  a 

mountain  was  transformed  into  a  castle  by  means  of  walls,  there 
was  generally  but  one  gate.  There  arc.  however,  examples  of 
Mich  castlefl  havi  tl  gates;  as,  for  instano 

tioned  Akropolis  of  Mykense.    A  town,  on  the  other  hai 
ntiv  of  commerce,  required  numerous  entrances;  and  i 
1  a  particular  honor  to  a  city,  to  have  many  gates,  the 
t«>rtii"  tesfl  of  which  symbolized,   in  a   manner,  it-   impor- 

The  importance  and  size  of  the  gates  naturally  dep 
on  the  importance  of  the  roads  which  led  t<>  the  city.     In  c 
quence,  we  have  t<>  distinguish  between  gates  and  posterns  arvXcu 
and    7ru\ii8e<?,  Pfort<i<\   the   most    important   among  the   former 
j    called    the    large   gate   (fieydXai   ttvXcu).      Such    was    the 
dipylon  at  Athens,  where  met  the  roads  from  Elensis  and  A£< 

i-'^v  harbor  road,  and  the  roads  from  the  Academy  and  the 

Kolonos;  while,  inside,  these  were  joined  by  the  High  and  M 
Street  :  in  this  way  an  enormous  amount  of  traffic  was 

concentrated  in  this  one  point 

Originally  the  gates  were  of  the  simplest  construction.    \V 
the  Stones  of  the  walls  were   left  ill  a  rough  >!  were 

Hilar  manner.     The  single  blocks  were  ptl 
;  dly  toward  each  other  till,  at  last,  they  touched,  and  in  this 

formed  a  simple  arch.    This  primitive  mode  of  constrn 
is  shown  in  a  postern  at  Tiryn  here,  as  we  have  seen, 

alls  were  of  an  equally  simple  kind.      In  the  same  manner 
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the  arched  opening!  of  a  gallery  have  been  constructed,  which  Sa 

the  wall  of  the  aaroe  caetle.    The  gallery  iteelf  likewise 

consul*  of  la  vera  of  atone  poahed  toward  each  other,  aa  ia  abown 

I  ig.  59,  compare  Fig.  The 
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nmi f nCT Ifrfi    aiBO   appcaiv   ID 

within  the  I 
it*  a  aect 

■tea  improve*  in  pn»|>or-       m^m 
i  ly  be  <• 

:  the  atones,  or  by   the 

rjhl  block  acroaa  the 

apecimen  of  tlie  former 
amall  poaterna  at  Phigalia  (Fig.  61)  and 
latter  ia  specified  by  a  amall  door  in  the 
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:|  GATES  AT  MYKENjE  AND  MESSENE. 

Ig.  03),  and  a  gate  at  (Eniada?,  in 
nania  (Fig.  ♦  o  of  the  oldest  and  most  curious  exam- 

ples of  such  gates  is  the  so-called  lions'  gate  at  g.  65.) 

It  itands  between  a  natural  prominence  of  the  rock  and  an  arti- 

ill,  and  is  formed  by  w  g  and 

well-smoothed  bloeki  of  stone  which  serve  as  side-posts,  am  1  in- 
cline toward  eacli  diminish  tin  e  cov- 
ered.   On  them  rests,  boriiontally,  an  enormona  block  of  stone, 
fiftee*             >ng,  which  forms  the  lintel,  and  in  this  way  fin 
the  gate.    The  wall  itself  Ki  much  higher  than  the  [ 

i k tii  the  pressure  of  the  upper  stones  on  the  lintel,  and  to 
prevent  it  from  breaking,  a  triangular  opening  li  above 

which,  afterward,  a  thinner  slab  of  stone,  about  11  feel  wide 
by  10  high,  has  been  placed.  On  this  slab  we  see  two  bona  in 
alto-rilievo,  standing  with  their  fore-paws  on  a  broad  base,  which 


Flo.  65.  Fig.  66. 

•rts  a  column  growing  thinner  at  the  lower  end.  Gdttling 
recognize  in  these  lions,  with  the  Phallic  symbol  between  them, 

otecting  image  of  the  castle  of  Mykeiue.  In  any  case  the 
group  is  in 1 1 Testing  as  the  oldest  specimen  of  Greek  sculpt  i 

Both  the  larger  gates  and  the  smaller  sally-por  .  as  much 

as  possible,  protected  by  projecting  parts  of  the  wall.     We  have 
already  mentioned  this  fad  in  speaking  of  the  gate  of  My! 
we  add  a  gate  at  Orchomenof  ,;>.  in  which  the  proj< 

of  the  wall  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  entrance  may  still  be 
irnized. 

Agate  at  Messene,  allowing  both  firmness  of  structure  and 


.;:» 


in  existence.    Tm>  lnded  and 

tailed  to  the  capital  of  Meaaenia  by  K(*minondaa,  wan,  next  to 

th,  considered  aa  the  aafeat  stronghold  of  the  whole  Peso- 

ponnesos,  owing  t.»  the  aottdHj  of  it**  wall-  ;  tin-  aUve-rmnti..nol 

-  statement,  found  repeated!  v  in  ancient 
and  the  flection  (Fig.  68,  scale  = 
*h  measure)  ahow  that  it  waa  a  double  gate  with  an 
outer  door.  sifted  in  ■  V  tower, 

destined  to  increaae  the  strength  of  the  wall,  inside  of 
there  ia  a  circular  apace 
like    I    roiirtyanl.     The 

each  other  in  this  a 

marked   b   being    turned 
toward  the  town. 

Aa     remarkable    we 
hare  atill  to  mention 
occurrence     of     vaulted 
gates  in  Akarnania,  quite  ~r«.  n, 

lately  dhmmod  by  II. n- 
zey.     Generally  speaking,  the  use  of  arches  does  not  occur  in 
Greece  before  the  time  of  the  Makedonians;  hut  in  Akarnania 


there  are  found,  in  old  pojygossal  f«»rtith-ation«.  pit*-*,  th.   esjfte| 
walk  of  which  ahow  a  vault,  while  the  inside  part  ia  still  covered 
rixontai  pieces  of  stone  (st*  Fig.  69). 

a  description  of  the  galea  leada  us  to  thai  of  the  tow- 
or*,  which  srera  almost  univrmallv  ajad  to  IsjsjMSjea  th.  IjbBMbI 
and  defensive  conveniences  of  the  walla.    The  gates  naturallv 
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at  deal  of  protection. and  bj  this  means, as  Curt iu> 
hai  pointed  out,  t lie  art  uf  fortiflcatioD  itself  was  considerably 


Fw.60. 

developed.     It  seems,  indeed,  that  the  tower  itself  was  only  a 
opment  of  the  projection  of  the  wall  which  is  usually  found 
to  the  right  of  the  gate,  as  a  favorable  point  of  attack  on  the 
storming  forces. 

The  simplest  form  seems  to  have  consisted  of  a  mere  jotting 

out  of  the  wall,  repeated  at  certain  intervals, 

Pj        f~         by  means  of  which  the  besieged  could  direct 

A^>  their    defense    to 

v—  different      points 

, — _. ..         r~^3-    easier  than  would 

have  been    possi- 

ble  from  a  straight 

wall.   Suchtower- 

| j.;\  like      projections 

- — - — '  we  find  in  the  old 

Pelasgic  walls   of 
ilia,  in  Arkadia  (Rg.  70);   they  are   partly  quadrangular, 
partly  semicircular. 

We  also  tind  towers  on  single  rocks,  or  prominences,  the  natu- 
ral strength  of  which  had  to  be  increased  by  fortifications ;  thev 
used  to  reconnoitre  the  surrounding  country,  which,  for  in- 
stance, was  the  pnrpoee  of  a  tower  in  the  Akropoli  bome- 
nos  in  Boeotia  <  I  iir.  71). 


TOW  BBS  AT  AKTOB  AND  MBS.-. 


■  tower  of  two  stories  hat  been  preserved.  It 
stands  on  a  point  where  the  walk  of  the  town  meet  at  an  obtuse 
angle.  It  ha*  been  preserved  ao  well  that  the  two  stone*  are 
distinctly  recognizable;  bat  no  traces  of  a  staircase  have  lieen 
Moat  likely  it  consisted  of  wood,  Kke  tin 


first  story,  id  i* 1«.  be  easjOjj  removable,  if 


in 


of  SIl 


nil 


the  wall  - 


attack.     The  entrances  to  the  tower  were  two  small  gates,  ap- 

:  the  wall;  on  tin    three  side*  t< 
out  wan  1  there  were  windows,  which,  like  the  embrasure*  of  me- 
dieval castles,  are  very  small  toward  the  outer  aide,  but  increase 
considerably  in  sire  toward  the  inside. 

Of  similar  construction  are  rs  found 

Meaaene,  both  aa  a  protection  a  nament 

among  others,  stands  where  the  walls 
meet  at  an  obtuse  angle  (as*  the  plan, 

scale  sb  lo  metres,  and  the 
view-.  73);   another  tower,   in 

good  preservation.  Mnatratea  the  kind 
of  entrance  from  the  top  of  the  wall ; 

(scale  =  9  metres)  gives  a 
side-view  of  it.    The  stones  are  placed 
on  each  other  in  layers,  but  the  cross-joints  are  mostly  oblique  and 
irregular;  the  former  are  hewn  ao  that  the  front-aide  ; 
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r**  n 
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DB  the  surface  of  the  wall  (a  style  called  by  the  Italians, 
he  tower  aa  well  as  the  walls  are  crowned  by  be! 

II  Mill  d  :  the  small  i 

i  an  acute  angle  toward  the  outside,  the  inside  part 


widening  In  the  form  of  n  point  door,  approachable 

from  the  top  of  the  w  all  {see  Fig.  7  I  I,  closes  in  a  straight  line. 

■  round  towers, standi; 
.  protect  the  g»1 
(mi  plan,  Rg.  75,  scale  = 
80  metres). 

Single  '  re  often  built 

on  the  sea-sin  ■  D  i.-l- 

ands,  both  as  watch-towers  against 
-  and  as  places  of  refuge  for  the  inhabitants,   (Simil 
holds  Itnilt  by  the  Venetians,  against  the  landing  of  the  infidels, 
are  found  »mi  many  points  of  the  Greel  The  moat  impor- 

tant strootore  of  this  kind  baa  been  preserved  in  the  isl 
It  rises,  in  foe  ,  straight  from  the  ground,  and  is  crowned 

with  battlements,  and  surrounded  on  its  four  sides  by  projecting 


- 


Fig.  78. 


blocks  of  stone,  which  carried  an  open  gallery,  perhaps  "  the  only 
well-preserved  example  of  the  peridromos,  so  important  in  an- 
tique fortitieation."     (RoSS,  tt  In>elrei>e."  i.,  p.  182, 

iilar  construction,   but    round   in   >hapc.   is  I  tower  in 

Andres  (Fig.  76),  built  most  likely  for  the  protection  of  the 
iron-mines.     It  is  remarkable  by  winding  stain  in 
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the  interior,  and  by  a  circular  chamber  in  the  lower  story,  which, 
•  the  treaaure-houaea  (aw  %  91),  grows  smaller  toward  the  top 
the  overlaying  of  the  atones ;  the  ceiling  is  formed  bj  radiat- 
ing slabs  of  atone  (Fig.  7 

detached   towers,  courta  tnrronnded   l»y   masonry   were 
aometiniea  added,  aa  placea  of  refuge  for  tin  inliahitanta  of  the 
ring  country  and  their  goods.     Fig.  78  shows  the  plsn 
of  sneh  a  combi:  n  the  inland  of  Tenoa,  where 

court,  eonnected  with  the  tower  and  inclosed  by  a  strong  ws) 
I  feet  long, 
rer  the  buildings  of  protection  follow  those  of  ol 
Among  these  we  must  consider  particularly  aqueducts,  harbors, 
roads,  and  bridges;  of  all  of  which  considerable  remains  have 
been  preserved.     Curtius  ("  On  the  W  at er-works  in  G  reek  Cities  " 

.rilogmh*  Ztitung,  1  19,  as.)  has  laid  down,  as 

leading  principle  of  Greek  aqueducts,  their  accommodation  to  the 
natural  conditions  of  the  soil,  widely  different  in  thin  respect  from 
water-work*  of  the  Roman*,  rial  manner, 

made  the  fountains  follow  one  *trnijrht  line  from  their  ori-ir,  • 
the  capital ;  and   in    this  way  accomplished  l<»ua  edifices 

••pendent  of  the  conditions  of  the  so  e  oldest 

epr»  vn  water  -  undoubtedly  marked 

•h  became  necessary  where  the  dryness  of  the  soil  • 
tiie  collection  of  rain-water,  or  where  the  wells  became  insuffi- 
ciei  -«tly  |»erpendictt- 

bewi  i i* t . »  the  livin.  md 

e  descended  into  tl» 
■rns  sre  fooad  in  I  >clo*,  at  Inli*  in  Keos,  st  Old 

>ria  in  Messenia,  and  >   the  sotitheni   part 

the  hills  which  slope  toward 
sea :  Q  the  eastern  and  northern  part*  of  the  city  we  find 

.emus  remains  of  wells,  often  connected  by  snbterraneons 
To  s  later  epoch,  mostly  to  the  time  of  the  Tyran 
belong  the  water-works,  by  mean*  of  which  the  fountains  rising 

lis  sre  led  (in  communications  hi 

*sd  by  i  to  reservoirs,  and  distributed 

nee  over  the  town  by  s  system  of  canals.  this 

springv  1  I'smca,  were 

na;  and,  in  a  similar  manner,  several  villages 
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\n  the  dry  plains  of  Attika  were  supplied  with  water  by  sal 
neous  aqueducts,  part  k  -till  in  use.     Of  other  water-works  we 
mention  in  aqnednot  seven  stadia  1«  ►!)-_-.  du#  through  a  mountain 
by  Eupalinos;  a  system  of  work-  inpplymg  the  castle  of  Thebes 
with  water;  and  the  underground  aqueducts  .use,  the 

of  which  arc  .-till  in  use.    Tin-  remains  of  these,  as  w< 
tor  aqoeducti  \rgoa,  Mykenie,  Dcmetria-,  and  I'harsa- 

los,  prove  sufficient  K  the  dare  taken  byth<    G    aks  in  thi 
portaut  braneh  of  architecture. 

Although  natural  harhors  were  frequent  <m  the  « 
many  of  them  required  additional  arrangements  for  the 
the  ship- at  anchor.     We  possessor  instance,  the  remains  of  a 
stone  jetty,  built   Cor  the  protection  of  the  excellent   harbor  of 
Pylos,  on  the  west  coast  of  Messenia.     It  is  built,  like  the  walls 
of  the  town,  in  the  Pelasgic  manner,  horizontal  layers  being  the 

rule,  and  extends  considerably 
into  the  sea,  so  as  to  protect 
the  harbor  againsl  -  and 

currents.  Pig.  79  illu.-t rates 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  rem- 
nants of  the  breakwater. 

More  extensive  were  tin- 
works  in  the  harbor  of  Ife- 
thone,  or  Mothone  (the  mod- 
ern Modon),  to  the  south  of  Pylos.  To  the  line  of  dill's,  which 
naturally  protects  the  harbor,  a  wall  has 
been  added,  extending  into  the  sea  in 
the  shape  of  a  repeatedly-broken  bow, 
ami  NUTOUnds  the  harhor  proper  <»n  three 
sides  in  connection  with  the  equally  se- 
cured 6hore;  Fig.  80  shows  the  plan  of 
the  harbor,  which  is  still  in  frequent  DSC. 
A  and  II  mark  the  point-  where  remnant- 

of  the  old  masonry  are  still   in   exist- 
ence.    Other   harbors   were  on  a   still 
er  scale,  and  supplied  with  arsenals, 
light-homes,  temples,  and  works  of  art ; 

of  these,  the  Corinthian  harhor  at  Ken- 

chreae  and  the  Tiraus  are  the  mostremarkahle.  The  harhor  proper 
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BO  ADS  AND  BRIDGES.  71 

consisted  in  the  latter  alto  in  natural  bay*,  turned  to  account  and 
further  protected  by  walla  baft  into  the  tea  on  both  aidea  of  th«* 
entrance,  to  aa  to  defend  the  inner  apaee  againat 
both  warea  and  enemies.  No  leaf  complicated 
waa  the  harbor  of  Ithodes;  aecor 
retain*,  at  the  present  day,  the  original  conatruc- 
ning  to  account  the  natural 
bays,  made  it  one  of  the  moat  important  stations 
(commercial  and  war  purposes.    Fig.  81  shows 

spectively  the  har- 
bors for  boata,  commercial  and  war  vessels ;  d  is 
the  exterior  harbor,  a  the  site  of  the  town. 

Concerning  the  roads  of  the  Oreeka  we  certainly  hare  writ- 
ten evidence  of  carefully-pared  roada  and  streets,  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  festive  processions  to  die  great  national 
places  of  worship;  but  kittle  ii  said  about  the  method  of  the 
Greeks  in  these  structures,  and  only  few  remnants  remain  to  en- 
lighten us  as  to  the  wn\  m  whJeh  they  were  made  even,  or  pared. 
In  low,  boggy  places  the  want  of  level  and  secure  roads  was  natu- 
tint;  their  earliest  form  seems  to  have  been  th  .it  ..fdams 
(Xtipora,  yi^vpatu  According  to  Curtiua,  a  dam  led  boa  Ko- 
t  he  opposite  shore  of  :«icbog.     It  is  22 

feet  wide,  propped  by  stone-walls,  and  supplied  with  a  bridge,  so 
iOve  an  outlet  to  the  water  of  the  Kephiaaoa.     Like  the 
choma,  which  M  through  the  marahes  of  the  Alpha**,  and 
formed  the  border-line  between  the  dominions  of  the  Tegeatai 
orved  at  the  same  time  both  aa  a  protection  of 
the  arable  land  against  the  waves  and  as  a  mean*  of  communica- 
tion.   Sometimes  canals  were  connected  with  such  damn,  an  ex- 
ids  led  up  to  the  old  lordly  atatlaj  "as  they  are  found  at 
menoa  and  other  places"  Ming 

tig  the  Greeka,"  1&*,  p.  9).   In  later  hist 
however,  the  chief  purposes  of  road 

traffic  and  festive  procession*.  the  worship  of  the  gods 

which  here  sgain  has  given  rise  to  art,  and  the  holy  ways  were 
the  first  n  istructed  roads  among  the  Greek-  1 1  >. 

connecting  tribes  and  countries  for  the  purpose  of  common  c«ls> 
the  present  time  Greece  is  crossed  by  roads  on 
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BRIDGES   IS    I///W..Y/.I. 


i  the  rocky  ground* 

>f    tin-   go<b  and  the 

I'liicntlv.     Between 

of   .-ami  in'  pebbles. 

arrangement-  were 


which  the  grooves  tor  wheels  are  1 
On  these  the  holy  vehicles)  with  the  statu 
implemeiita  of  worship,  oookl  be  moved 
these  tracks  the  road  was  leveled  by  DM 
Where  tl  re  do  two  pair  of  groo 

made  to  avoid  eollisioi 

\\  iow   a   little    more  abonl    the   constru  l>ridges 

among  the  Greek  .      I      mod    cases  bridges  across  rivers  and 

tee  were  made  of 

bridge  made  of  w 1  we  mention  that  acros-  the  Enripi 

tween  Aulis  and  (  nalki-,  in  the  island  of  Euboea,  bnill  durii 
Peloponnesian  War,  and  perhaps  afterward  mperseded  by  adanv 

•  are.  remnants  of  which  arc  Still  in  l 
however,  found  in  (ireece  bridges  wholly  made  of  stones  hut 
their  dimensions  can  have  been  but  small  before  the  arch-vaulting 
principle  came  into  use.  Gell  mentions  a  bridge  of  this  kind 
Mykenee,  and  another  similar  one  near  Phliua  the  coverings 
of  which  (-(.insisted  of  blocks  of  stone. 

Wider  river-  were  crossed  by  a  mode  of  structure  which 
mentioned    in   connection   with   the   openings  of    u 
walls.     The  layers  of  stones  were  pushed  gradually  toward 
other  from  both  sides,  and  when  the  space  betw<  thus 

iently  diminished  it  was  covered  by  slabs  of  -tone,  or  rafters, 
across.     This  system  is  used  in  a  hri<L  >en  Pylo* 

Methone,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Meta.xidi,  in 
senia(Fig.82).  Only  the 
Lower  layers  are  antique  j 

the  arch  ifi  •  date. 

A    complicated    and 

well-calculated  structure 

is  the  brid 

1 '  in  Messe- 

nia.      It   is  placed  where 
B  -mailer  river  falls  into 

the  river  Pamiaos,  and 
consists  of  three  parts,  one  oi  which  lies  toward  Messene,  the 
second  toward  Megalopolis,  and  the  third  toward   Frai 
sia  (Andania).     (See  plan,  Fig.  83,  and  view,  I  'ig.  84.)     The 
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pert*  of  the  pillars  of  the  two  branches  erosmn^r  ni  an* 

<1,  ao  a*  to  break  the  force  of  the  wave-  piece  a  in 

<\  it  illustrated  hows  one  smaller  opening 


hich,  later,  an  arch 


Kur- 


il *>' 

rta  (me  design,  Fig.  86).     In  looking  at  F 


i 


fm  m  r*.R 

leathered  tlist  the  pointed  arch  of  the  ratilt  U 

t  water-* 
on-home*,  «*  i  90  and 

rig*  destine.  I  «<*  man  against  man, 

to  consider  those  which  shelter  him  against  the  in  fineness 
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of  Nature,  viz.,  the  human  habitation.  The  first  human  habita- 
.  not  t«>  mention  « ;ivea,  were  among  the  Greeks,  as  among 
other  primitive  nations,  huts,  constructed  differently  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  country.  The}  were  Baid  to  have  been  invented 
i-\  Pelasgos,  the  progenitor  of  the  Pelasgic  tribe  in  Arkadia.  Of 
loeh  hnti  and  ihnilar  mora  or  less  primitive  dwellings  we  possess 

er  descriptioi  ual  specimens.      The  stages  of  develop 

ment  from  the  hut  to  the  regular  dwelling-house,  as  dc 
the  Someric  poems,  are  likewise  conjectural;  the  arrangements, 
.  of  the  dwellings  of  the  old  Greek  royal  families,  which 
evidently  are  described  as  actually  seen  by  that  poet,  can  be 
understood,  at  least,  in  their  chief  features.  This  applies  particu- 
larly to  the  description  of  the  palace  of  Odysseus,  which,  together 
with  partial  descriptions  of  those  of  Alkinoos,  Priamc*)  and  of 

the  house-like  tent  of  Achilles,  conveys  a  Sufficiently  deal  notion 
of  the  royal  mansion  of  the  time. 

According  to  these  descriptions  the  royal  palace  was  divided 
into  three  parts,  tibe  distinction  of  which  is  recognizable  in  Bomer. 
The  same  division,  with  such  modifications  as  were  □  ed  by 

the  more  limited  space,  applied,  undoubtedly,  also  to  the  more  im- 
portant private  houses.  The  first  division  was  intended  f<  ar  every- 
day life  and  intercourse;  it  consisted  of  the  court-yard  (called  avXrj 
by  Homer),  into  which  one  entered  from  the  street,  through  a  door 
of  two  leaves  (ra  irpoBvpa,  dupcu  SUXiSes).  In  the  middle  of  this 
court-yard  stood  the  statue  Zens,  the  protector  of  dwellings  (Zefc 
epicelos).  It  was  surrounded  by  outhouses  destined  for  the 
ing  of  stores,  for  handmills,  bedrooms  of  the  male  servant-,  and 
stables  for  horses  and  cattle,  unless  the  latter  were  kept  in  sep- 
i'arms.  Opposite  the  gate  of  the  yard  was  the  frontage  of 
the  dwell inir  house  (8a>fia  or  Bojjlos)  of  the  family  of  the  Ana\  : 
in  front  of  the  entrance-gate  was  a  covered  portico  (cuOovaa  cxofia- 
tos),  corresponding  to  a  similar  one  on  both  sides  of  the 
(aWovaa  av\i")<i).  This  portico  in  front  of  the  house  must  have 
of  consider.!'  >rding  to   Homer,  it  was  occa- 

sionally used  by  the  princes  as  the  place  of  their  assemblies. 
Through  it  on  I  the  fore-house,  or  7^080/109,  which  is  to  be 

considered  either  as  a  kind  of  entrance-hall  to  the  house  prop- 
er, running  along  it-  frontage,  or  as  the  innermost  part  <>f  the 
cuOovaa  hwfiaro^,  in  which  case  it  was,  perhaps,  closed  by  a  wall. 


noMEkir  norsE  of  the  a.yax. 


is  place  th*  couches  of  the  guest*  were  prepared  for  the 

#-house  iS*fui\  of  the  Anax  end  hie  family,  which 

n  after  the  wpo&>/*ov,  eomprieee  the  hall  of  the  men.  the 

women'*  rooms,  t  .uhial   -Umber,  the  armory,  and   the 

treaeu  hall  of  the  men  (to  /teyapoa)  waa  the  chief  room 

palace ;  according  to  Homer,  it  waa  a  large  room  resting  on 

me.    Perhaps,  in  contrast  to  the  ! 

is  described  as  shady  (ewsee*),  the  light  entering  only  through 

>wi  at  the  aides,  or  through  an  opening  in  the  smoky  ceiling, 

which  served  also  to  let  out  the  smoke.     Near  the  back-wall  of 

the  megaron,  and  opposite  the  door  which  led  to  the  women's 

chambers,  stood  the  hearth  (iayfrh  on  wmr"  tDe  mo»J  of  *• 

revelers  in  the  hall  waa  prepared.     The  floor  was  of  stone, 

perhapa  varied  in  color,  and  the  walla  were  covered  with  large 

pieces  of  polished  metal      I:  .    true  that  the  megaror  *ena, 

the  ruler  of  a  poor,  rocky  island,  was  bare  of  these  ornaments; 

o  palaces  of  richer  kings  like,  for  instance,  that  of  Menelaoa, 

undoubtedly  showed    I  rite  old   wall-decoration,  ■ 

apeak  of  the  perhapa  fictitious  description  of  the  splendid  hall  of 

AJkinooa.     The  question  about  the  na?  he  /i*veo>u 

tioncl  bj    Horner,  wc  wiet  to  decide  defii 

modern  archaeologists,  like  Humpf  and  Winckler,'  the  one  following 

i  vestigations,  consider  them  to  be  two  galleries,  placed 

ie  end  of  the  megaron,  on  both  sides  of  the  entrance  to  the 

tien'e  chambers:  older  commentators  believe  the  meaodma 

be  niches  between  the  pilasters,  or  these  pilasters  themselves.    \ 

ourselves  incline  to  the   latter  opinion,  because  such  a  gallery 

••d  to  the  hall  of  a  hostelry,  used  as  a  women's 

d  die  daytime  and  a  sleeping-room  for  the  men  at  ■%■*, 

e  megaron  of  a  palace  it  seems  strangely  out  of  place. 

m  was  devot.l  to  the  smaller  family  circle; 
ollecti ve  name  was  originally  A&ayiet,  af terwanl  changed  into 
ywaucv              \  small  <  rrp60vpov^\  t..  these  rooms,  the 

large**  of  which  was  a  hall  on  the  ground-floor,  belonging  to  the 
-de  members  of  the  family  snd  their  handmaidena,    Smaller 
chambers,  being  the  hedrooma  of  the  maid-servants,  fifty  in  num- 
ber,              house  of  Odysseus,  might  lie  found  by  the  aid. 
"TWDflliili isffrsQiseW  Bsrea.  ISSS,  ^  Bl-aa 
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thk  hall,  while  tin*    i  1    separate 

ing  and  sitting  ra  the  memben  king's  family. 

The  connubial   ehaml  thalamoi  proper,  of   the  king  and 

queen  was,  perhaps,  in  the  low  •  d  of  the 

of  the  wo  I  seems,  at  least,  that  Odysseus  placed  hk 

pom  the  fact  of  lii>  cutting  the  top  of!  an  olr 
.  and  ounng  the  item  as  a  po  nubia]  ooneh. 

Near   it,    most    liki  the  armory,   : 1 1 1 1  n » u  in     arelue- 

ologist- have  placed  it,  lik<  Lnnbial  chamber,  in  the  upper 

■ 

Tims  much  about  the   house  of   the    Anax    in    Homer's   tl 

as  to  the  situation  of  the  Btaircasee  to  the  upper 
story,  the  place  and  destination  of  the  tholos,  of  the  corridoi 

the  spear-stand,  etc.,  we  have   purposely   omitted.     In    II<< 
time   mob   palaces,  varying  according  to  the  locality  and  the 
owner'-  wealth,  were  scattered  all  over  <  «iv 


Fir.,  ft, 


to  details,  mostly   founded   OH    vague   conjectures,  have,  for  the 
!•  part)  been  exploded  by  Sercher  (in  his  meritorious  paper 

"Homer  and    Ithaka,  as  it  was  in  Reality,"  in  ••  I  It  -1..  i.. 

p.  263,  m 

As  an  important  part  of  the  fortitied  palace   we   have    - 1 ill   to 
mention  the  treasury   (djjaaup^).  the  firm   construction  of  which 

guaranteed  the  safety  of  its  valuable  content-,  as  is  proved  h\ 
several  vaults  still  in  i  Among  tl  mention  par- 

ticularly   the  •house   Of    Atreu-.    remain.-   of    which    are 
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found  among  the  above-mentioned   Cyclopic  remnants  at 
ken*       !        thcaauros,  which  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sania*,  ha*  been  rediscovered  and  repeatedly  described  bv  mod 
holars.     It  consists  of  a  round  chamber  lying  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill.    (8m  i  S,  and  nection,  Fig.  89.)    The  en- 

trance  in  through  a  space  inclosed  by  walla  (A) ;   the  gate 
formed  by  horizontal  layer*  of  stone,  and  covered  with  an  enor- 
mous slab  of  stone,  over  which,  aa  in  the  lions'  gate  (as*  Fig;  65), 
•ening  has  been  left  so  as  to  protect  ■  the 

weight  of  the  upper  stones.    Through  this  d  which  the 

traces  of  nails  are  still  obsenrable  (destined  i  Hz  a 

metal  eoeting),  SM  eaten  the  chief  apartment  t<\  which  la  joined 
another  cha  into  dm 

while  the  walls  of  the  chief  apartment  consist  of  horizontal 
layers  of  stones  arranged  in  a  form.    These  layers  ap- 

proach each  other  toward  the  top.  which  produces  the  appearance 
»la,  closed  at  the  top  by  a  larger  stone  (Fig.  89). 
isanias  mentions  several  theaaumi.  the  convenient  arrange 

i  is  exemplified  by  the  one  described  above. 

•up  he  mentions,  besides  the  treasure-house  of  At  reus,  those 

alao  remnants  are  still  in  existence.     At 

i-otia,  he  mentions  the  theaauros  of  Minvas  as 

•  lerfiil  work,  unsurpassed  by  any  monument  in  Greece  or 

>«nias,  i  leacription  tallies  perfectly 

with  the  construction  lioose  at  My  kern 

48  feet  in  diameter,  against 

same  j  the  vaults  by  overlaying  has 

buildings,  as  tombs  of  heroes,  fountain- 
•us  treasure-house*,  at  an  early  period. 

house  in  the  island  of   K<*.  in  which 
the  took*  .le  has   been  applied    in   ■   similar    uumner. 

About  one  and  a  half   hour's  walk  from  ti- 
the slope  .  lies   the  well    Iturinti*.   i 

iea  the  t.  h  water.     In  order  to  keep  it  quite  cold 

and  pure  a  circular  chamber  (2.85  metres  in  diameter,  and  7  me- 

lie  round  opening  in  me  vault)  has  Icen 

ich  the  water  runs,  and  from  which  it 

jh  a  subterraneous  canal  86  metres  in  length,  and  of 
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90  shows  the  mouifa  of  the  ca- 

.  ind  t lit-  defl  in  th. 

IM  ;  between   this  and  the  chamber  tl 
The    chamber 

i-  l.uilt   Like  the  toeasure-house 
at  Mv kerne,  and  opens  at  t! 
by  meane  of  a  Bhad 
high,  which    Leads  through  the 
mountain  in  order  to  eonni 

with  the  uj.cn  air.       \ 

I    '    i 

consist  >  partly  of  large  ho 
tal  blocks  of  stone,  partly  ol 
narrow   pieces   of   freestone)  a 
small  chamber  m  dis- 

covered, the  entrance  to  which 
lies  on  the  Blopeof  the  mountain, 
between  the  mouth  of 
and  the  opening  of  the  shaft  It 
is  connected  by  a  small  window 

(A  i  with  the  principal  chamber, 
and  may  have  been  the  Banetuary 
of  the  nymphs  of  the  fountain,  or  the  watchman's  dwelling,  h 
letting  in  fresh  air  to  the  fountain  in  addition  to  the  shaft 

22.    About   the  historic  dwelling-house  of  the  our 

information   is   almost  as  scanty  as  about   the    Homeric    palace. 

ining  specimens  are  totally  wanting,  perhaps  with  on 
caption;  and  a  systematic  description  of  the  Greek  how 
Vitruviua  seems  to  relate  more  to  the  splendid  mansioni 

adrine  times  than  to  the  houses  of  the  common  <ii 
His  account,  moreover,  is  not  easily  understood  :  so  that  about 
thia  most  important  feature  of  Greek  domestic  life  little  is  to  be 
ascertained. 

In  comparing  the  historic  Greek  house  with  that  of  the  Bo» 
poema,  we  find,  as  an  important  deviation,  that  in  the  latter 
omen's  chamber  was  always  in  the  upper  story;  while  in 
inner  men's  and  women*.-  apartments,  althouj 

lay  generally  on  the  >ame   flat     This  rule,  however,  is  not  with- 
out i  ith  regard  to  both  ca-< ■-. 


TORIO  DWBLUSQ-HOUSR-TBE   YARD.        )| 


Both  the  Homeric  and  the  historic  houses  have,  in 

the  important  feature  of  a  court-yard.     In  U*tb  it  ia  surrounded 

nns,  and  forma,  aa  it  were,  the  centre  round  which  the 

other  parta  of  the  house  are  grouped  equally,  and  into  which  the 

single  room*  open.  toric  house,  however,  waa  much  infe- 

-plm.lor  feo  tliat  describe  titer,  aa  waa  nat 

d,  seeing  that  it  waa  inhabited  by  atonal     itixens  inste* 

lie  people.     Homer  never  even  mentiona  pri 
•  dwellings.     Moreover,  it  waa  a  peculiarity  of  the  Greek* 
their  beat  time*,  to  concentrate  all  their  splendor  an«l  luxury  in 
the  adornment  of  temples  and  other  puhlie  edifices,  while  their 
lings  were  small  and  modest,  not  to  aay  mean.    The 
home*  of  the  Greeks  were  their  places,  «*  and 

Agora*;  on  these  they  looked  with  prlda  ami  joy  J  onk  in  the 
Makedonian  period,  when  Greek  freedom  ami  graatnem  had  van 
iahi  loo*  private  houses  became  the  fashion  ;  while  at  the 

same  time  begin  the  complainta  of  both  religion*  ami  fl- 

ings being  more  and  more  neglected.    But  even  then  buildings  of 
large  siie  and  great  splendor  were  more  common  in  the  coutr 
seat*  of  the  rich  than  in  tin-  towne,  where  die  limit-  of  apnea  and 
L'ulir  lines  of  the  street*  precluded  a  too  great  extension, 
ice  one  yard  only  waa  the  nil-  lot  town-houses.    The  de- 
acrtptiot  :  numerous  spleml id  room*,  etc^ evident U 

refer  to  the  palace-like  hnfldtngeof  the  time  after  Alexander ; 
I  these  description*  are  of  great  importance  to  us.     For  in 
House  first  described  1>\  him,  whi.-h  lie  call*  gynai- 
nal  nurlcuaof  an  old  Greek  duellingaeainipre- 
serve.  1 :   while  the  second   part,  called  andronitie,  contains 

is  of  increased  ami  more  refined  lux 
first  to  recognize  the  old  simple  house  in  his  deaci 

ig*  the  d  truviua  says,  "one  cornea  into  a 

rather  narrow  paaeege,  called  by  the  Greeks  Ovprnprna  t>r- 

reaponda  to  *lern  passage.    To  right  ami  left  of  it  are 

iomestic  purposes.     Vitruxiu*  mentiona  on  the  one 
aide  stables.  e  porters'  room-  ugh  the 

paaaage.  is  also  called  Ovpm*  or  wvXasr.  one  enters  I 

irtpurrCkiov.     The  periatylion  is  an  open  yard  anrronnded 

nat  wc  .un  km  u> 


so 
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•       Irs,  also  described  as  a-  tto<?  Trepttcim'  perl 

.     \'itiu\iu>  continues,  whes  colonnades  on  three 
•ii  the  south  two  :ni!  iil  j»il- 

whieh  stand  it  i  considerable  di  I 
i  niv  a  beam.    They  form  the  entrance  to  a  r  depth  of 

lal  to  two4hirdi  of  fchi  ;il  between  the 

This  place  is  called  by  some  irpoo  :"  it 

k  therefore, a  room  which,  on  its  h  into  the; 

an  open  hall,  in  tact,  to  which,  most    likely,  the  not   oncoc 
expression  mmrrM  may  also  be  applied. 

*•  Further  toward  the  interior,"   Vitruvius  concludes,  u 
large  rooms,  where  t he  lady  of  the  house  sits  with  the  mai 

their  wheels.     To  the    right  and  left  of  the  pTOStai  are  bedrOOBM 

(cubicula),one  of  which  is  called 

thalamos,  the  other  amphithala- 

All  round  the  yard,  un- 
der the  colonnades,  arc  rooms 
for  domestic  purpose-. 
eating-rooms,  bedrooms,  and 
small  rooms  for  the  servants. 
This  part  of  the  house  is  called 
gyiiaikonitis,"  In  thi 
konitis,  as  id  befon 

recognize  the  old  Greek   1: 
The  husband,  whose  life  p 
in   public,  possessed   only  the 
Bmaller  outer  part  of  it ;  while 
in  the  interior  the  housewife, 

with   her    maids,   was   in 
maud.     Fig.  1)2  is  me. 
rostrate  the  plan  of  an  old  1 1 
dwelling  on  this  b 

The  above-mentioned  cl 
parts    are   easily  sable. 

A  is  the  small  passage,  B  the 
open  court-yard  surrounded  by 
colonnades,   C    the   open    hall    (Trpoo-Tds,   Trapaord?,   ira 
which  are  joined  the  bedroom   of  the  master  of  the  hous- 
(the  thalamos);  and  on  the  other  side  the  amphithalain..  . 
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haps  the  bedroom  of  the  daughter!.  At  the  back  of 
good-fixed  room*  for  the  maids  (G),  working  undc 
of  their  mistreat.  Round  the  yard,  and  opening  into  the  colon- 
nade*, lie  other  rooms  for  domestic  purposes,  such  as  •tore-rooms, 
bedroom*  (EL\  etc,  some  ol  which,  on  both  aides  of  tfctslmfcdoof 
•wan!  the  street,  were  frequently  used  as  shops  or 
workshop  I  Rewind  the  house,  and  more  of  lea  »hut  in  by 
•  ig  bouses,  might  be  a  garden  (K),  frequently  men- 
tions tent  writers. 

street-door  leading  into  the  passage  was  month*  ins  line 

with  the  facade.'    The  expression*  wpoBvpov  ami  irpoirvXaw*,  how- 

-ate  that  in  some  houses  there  must  have  been 

a  email  *pace  in  front  of  the  door,  which  might  be  adorneii 

ante,  or,  **  i*  prored  by  the  -nil-existing  remains  of  s  privste 

lion  stood  fre- 
quent iot  generally  iiage  of  Apollo  Aggieus  (9); 
perhaps  at  some  distance  from  the  house  was  placed  the  symbol 
el  Hermes  as  tecting  god  of  roads  and  traffic.  It  con- 
sisted merely  of  a  columi            lar. 

the  yard  usually  stood  an  altar,  separate  and  risible  from 
every  side,  ami  dedicated  to  Zens  Herkeios,  as  the  supreme  pro- 
tector umstance  is  already  mention 
Homer.  ng  to  Petersen9*  the  sanctuaries  of  the 
eVol  *rj<ruH  (the  g  ng  possession)  snd  of  the  6*<m  warpatn 
(the  godr.  ions)  were  placed  in  the  mlm 
a  less  accessible  part  of  the  house,  but  connected 

the  court  van  1  one  entered  the  open  hall 
nod  the  boundary  between  the  public  and 
the  j.  the  family,  and  therefore  was  most  adapted  for 

the  gathering*  of  the  family  st  nil-ion*,  oAerbaji  and  ooawsei 
meal'  therefore  here  that  the  hearth,  the  holy  place  of  the 

house,  de  tis,  the  sllpre*  •ddess,  most  most 

likely  be  placed.     I  1  v  it  was  no  doubt  used  for  cooking, 

en  later,  when  a  separate  kitchen  had  become  necessary. 

iou*e,*n  I  on  thi*  alUr  all 
tlie  event'  -ti.  -lit.  were  celebrateil  by  religion*  acts.* 

in  QwfcMtfi  M*a*Msn  sf  aw  nsjel 

of  is*  0****,  I*  ft*fc**W/»/ej> 
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il.ir  occasion,"  says  Petersen,  "for  worshipin 
offered  by  all  important  changes  in  the  family,  such  as  a  depart- 
ure, a  return  bom  a  journey,  or  a  reception  into  tin-  family,  even 
of  slaves,  who  always  took  pari  in  the  domestic  worship  of  Qestia, 

Mirth,  giving  of  a  name,  wedding,  or  death,  were  celebrated  in  like 
manner.     This  altar  was  also  holy  as  an  asylum;  to   it    tlcw   the 

to  escape  punishment;  on  it  the  Strang  .even  the 

snatnyof  the  house,  found  protection;  for  the  worship 

tia  united  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  bouse,  t'ree-born  or  slaves, 
nay,*  mgers."    For  mis  important  function  of  the  altar, 

the  place  assigned  to  it  by  us  seems  the  moat  appropri 

To  the  right  and  left  of  the   prostas  were   the   thalamOS  and 

amphithalamos,  in   the  former  of  which  were  placed  the  sanc- 
tuaries of  the  connubial  deities;  in  the  back-wall  of  the  prostas 
was  a  door,  which  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient   authors 
as   particularly  important    for    the    arrangement    of   t! 
house.      It   is  called  fieravXo*;,  to  distinguish   it   from  the  door 
leading  into  the  yard  from  the  outside,  the  Bvpa  avXew,  "  be- 
cause it  lies  opposite  the  avXieios,  beyond  or  behind  the  ouXif."1 
In  case  it  was  closed,  the  maid-servants,  who  seem  to  I 
employed  in  the  work-rooms,  and  slept  on  the  floor  above  crrvpyoi), 
were  secluded  from  the  other  parts  of  the  house — a  circumstance 
repeatedly  mentioned  by  Greek  authors.    Where  there  \ 
den,  it  was  connected  with  the  house  by  a  door  (8),  called  Bvpa 
tcrpraia  (garden-door). 

much  about  the  older  Greek  house  with  one  court.  The 
numerous  descriptions  of  the  enlarged  house  differ  in  so  many 
points  that  a  new  attempt  at  an  analysis  may  seem  desirable  ;  it 
will  he  based  entirely  on  the  practical  considerations  which  must 
have  led  to  the  addition  of  a  second  yard.  In  the  towns,  at  least, 
thisohange  must  at  first  have  been  applied  to  buildings  already 
The  increase  of  luxury  made  a  more  oommodious 
gemenl  of  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  desirable,    Tl 

1  toward  the  hack,  the  frontage  being 

by  the  line  of  the  Street;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  tl,< 
quently-occurrinir  gardens  might  he  conveniently  used  for  the  in- 

1kmMwU$at$chaft,  1851,  p.  199.     1  hices  the  altar  in  the  large  hall  of  the 

men,  which,  according  t<>  him,  leptratM  tin-  two  yards. 
1  See  Beck  HOB,  ii..  p.  88. 
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trodoction  of  a  second  yard.    In  coneeqnencc,  the  whole  firwt  part 
of  the  honae  haa  remained  unchanged  (***  Fig.  03) ;  the  on 
novar  g  that  from  the  meUuloa  (Fig.  02,  7)  one  get*  im- 

mediate ie  aecond  yard 


natead  of  into  one  of  th«- 
•r  1 1  •».   Then  work- 
aether  with  other 
apartniei.  ere  arranged 

in  a  n  th  regard 

to  tdze  and  poaitioa,  moat 
,  according  t 
eOMttDOM. 

>al    apace    ao 
pained  wa*  appropriated  by  the 

U%    whil.. 
rat  part  became  the  acene 

of    tl; 

i 

between   ttie   two   parts 
from  which  circnmetance 


it-  1 

BJaH 

hark-WAil    «.t 
lie*,  retain*  it-* 

i 
■ 


■xpl.iined  eteond 

can  Ik*  derived 
the 
thia  way 

. 
ilia  d 

»n«f,  «h-- 
heartli. 
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ith  the  taUinum  in  the  Roman 
,  was  moat  likely  an  imitation 
a  added  that  I  a  deecrip- 

a  general  not  lie  Greek 

natnrallv  BMdhled  bj  the  m> 
rement*  of  individual'  families, 


M 
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d  the  Bttne  way  as  this  maybe  observed  In  the  houses  of 
Pompeii,  which  illustrate  the  construction  of  the  ! 
in  manifold  \  .  or  in  modern  duel ling-houses.    The  only 

preserved  ipedmen,  Indeed,  of  i  Greefc  private  bouse  ahowi  many 
.1, -vi.-iti- it-  even  from  the  Important   features  of  our  plan.    We 
Ing  of  l  building  which  has  been  discovered  in  t! 


Fn..  'J.'.. 


S-  "^^^™T|    of  Delos  (Fig.  94).     It  shows  a  very 
beautiful  vestibule  {irpo7rvKmov\  wliich 
m  =  lies  on   the  narrow  side   toward   the 

■1 1 r-:z7=J    street,  and    consists   of  two    Ionic  col- 

Fl£  ^  limns  between  tv. 

95).      To   right   and    left    small    doors 
(Fig.  '.'4.  1  and  2)  lead  into  side-rooms,  while  the  I 
leads  into  a  narrow  passage  (B).     The  aula  (C)  to  which  this 

cads  is  very  short  and  narrow,  and  Beemfl  to  have 
without  columns.  Unfortunately,  the  rooms  adjoining  the  pas- 
sage and  the  yard  have  not  been  described  by  the  archaeologists 
who  investigated  the  building;  they  only  tell  us  of  the  existence 
of  a  cistern  (F).  The  room  I ),  open  on  hoth  sides,  may  perhaps 
l>e  considered  as  a  very  small  prostas,  in  which  case  the  room  to 
ight  of  it  (K)  would  be  the  thalamos;  G  would  then  be  the 
second  yard,  hut  here  also  no  columns  seem  to  have  been  found. 
The  editors  believe  the  building  to  have  been  a  public  bath — 
which,  however,  seems  unlikely  from  its  moderate  dimem 


'I.I 
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The  cistern,  which  teems  to  have  given  rise  to  this  ides,  may  just 

ss  well  have  belonged  to  s  private  boose.    The  (J reeks  were  just 

ss  anxious  to  Iisve  a  water-reservoir  in  their  booses  ss  we  sre  st 

the  present  day.     Parts  of  the  important  building  in  l>elo*  have, 

m  complains,  been  destroyed  to  gain  stones  and  mortar  br 

For  t  hi*  barbarous  custom,  whole  qoartera  of 

11  be  in  etiatenfe     Under  many,  perhaps  most, 

ises  cisterns  ware  dog,  partly  (accord i  i  kith) 

spanned  by  small  arches,  partly  covered  with  long  pieces  of 


!  nlividuals  we  now  torn  to 

lie  dead,  from  the  boose  to  the  grave.    The  piety 

[ellenic  people  made  the  latter  of  great  importance;  hence 

nishing  variety  of  their  forme,  I  divide  them  into 

therefore,  may  be  heaps  of  earth,  they  may  be  hewn 

may  be  detached  buildings,  according  to 

litionsof  the  locality,  or  the  mode  of  borying.     Within 

visions  there  are,  again,  many  varieties  of  sine,  form,  and 


QfSfsjtj 

tin*  eon 

thsjM  'ii 

snsjstnM 


sjofi 


as  scarce,  mound*  were  made  of  earth  ; 
in  the  grand,  these  were  heaped  on 
waa  rocky,  natural  cares  were  need  or 
are  the  oldest  forms  of  graves ;  only 
I  more  advauced,  separate  monuments 


irth-moonds,  as  the  oldest  and 

nmmon  to  the  Canceaiin  race,  as  i» 

WmfL    Greece  also  is 

res,  which  in  s  small  chamber  con- 

and,  by  their  imposing  forma,  serve 

its.     Owing  to  the  primitive  mode 

mnee  resembles  more  the  works  of 

they  were  railed  by  the  Greeks 

X*i~T*  (heap**,  being  derived 

from  their  eonatrnctiot  this*  kind  sre  the  enormona 

Is  of  earth  which  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  shores  of  the 

Hellespont,  and  which,  according  to  old  Greek  traditions,  contain 

the  remains  of  Homeric  heroes,  like  Achilles,  PstrokU,  A  is*, 


»'Awjf«  I  1j 


:it  <»t  iiuiuaii  tianos; 
another 
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TUMULI  OF  MARATHON  AXIt  SYMK 


and  l'n.tesilaos.    Tombs  i  kind  were  erected  b 

Athenians  in  the  Mar  plain  to  those  fallen  in  the  great 


battle;  the  largest  of  these  was  originally  80  feel  lii.irh  (*a 

Smaller  tumuli  are  numerous  in  the  Attic  plain  ;  of  a  ami- 

lar  kind  are  also  the  large  burial  hills  of  the  Bosporaniaii  kings 
which  are  found  at  PantOcapaion,  on  the  Kimmeric  Bosporus 
(see  Fig.  97). 

In  order  to  add  to  the  firmness  of  these  mounds,  and  t<>  . 
tiding  down  of  the  earth,  they  were  frequently  surrounded 


Fk;.  '.''.». 


by  a  stone  inclosure,  as  for  instance  was  the  case  with  the  tombs 

of  ^Epytos  at  Phene. -,  in  Arkadia,  and  of  (Enomaoe a!  Olympia. 

-  -till  exists  in  the  island  of  Byrne  a  tumulus  which  exactly 

answers    to  the   de- 

r--  ^ags^^ggBgc^rr^  MiM  -  ti M '  ^1^3^*^    scription  of  Pansa- 

is  19  mete 

quite  surrounded  by 

a  stone-wall  (KpTprk 
or    Opiyrcos)    1.2.") — 

2.19      metrei      in 
ES3    height,  which    con- 
sist a    of    1' 


#? 
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OuBoi  aypoi.  \oya&« )  (art  Fig*.  98  and  99).     The  conical 
mound  ha*  been  destroyed  almost  entirely. 

Monnda  of  this  kind  were  also  made  of  stone,  as  fur  instance 
the  tomb  of  Laloa,  near  Danlia,  mentioned  by  Pauaeniaa,  to  which 
we  shall  ha\  •  m. 

a  tomba  were  caves  in  nicks,  either 
natural  or  artificial,  and  decor..  these  al*o  we  have 

listinguish     various 
la,     A  natural  cavern 
have  been  extended 
used  Mito 
rocky  soil  may  1 
been  hollowed  into  a  sub- 
terraneous chamticr;  or, 
lastly,  a  more  or  leas  sepft- 
piece  of  rock  may 
have  been  excavated  tad 
decorated  externally.  The 
caves    and    galleries    of 
quarries  must  have  led 
be  idem  of  subterra- 
neous graves  in  rocks  at 
a  very  early  period.     Structure*  of  tbi  lie  name* 

<  »peia,  denotes  their  great  age)  are  found  near  X au plia.   Simi- 
lar caverns  of  irregular  formation  may  be  seen  near  iia,  in 
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me  Ueoi  Crete; 


1 1  t.v  OjaaVfiasi 


SS 
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Simple  shafts  of  great    depth,  ending   in   a   burial 

found  among  the  Above-mentioned  royal  tomb 
(pee  Figs.  07  and  i,,,l>.  when'  i  tunnel,  erected  of  I 

lias  also  D660  discovered  [*,.    lie;.   1«»1)- 

The  1  >n  rial -caverns  of  both  <»M  ami  hh.iv  modern  datei  foond 
in  the  islands  are  still  more  numen his  and  important   than    I 


Fio.  104. 


of  the  Greek  peninsula.  Some  of  them  are  cut  into  the  rock  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  ceiling  requires  no  additional  props,  as  is 
the  ease,  for  instance,  in  a  tomb  in  the  island  of  yEgina,  of  which 
Figs.  102  and  108  show  the  plan  and  section.  A  narrow  stair- 
case  (a)  leads  to  tliD  entrance,  which  has  the  form  of  an  arch  (ft), 
and  through  it  into  the  burial-chamber.     The  latter  contains  three 


106. 

sarcophagi,  which   are  oonatmefeed  of  simple  slabs  of  stone,  with 
a  cover  of  the  same  material.     They  occupy  three  sides  of  the 

chain 

A  grave  in  the  isle  of  Melos  contains  three  sarcophagi  on  each 
side,  which  stand  in  semicircular  niches,  as  is  shown  by  she  plan 
(Fig.  104)  and  the  section  I  Fig.  105,  scale  =  10  metre* 

I n  other  tombs  the  ceiling  has  been   propped   by  pillars  and 
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cross-walU,  by  means  of  which  the  interior  is  at  the  same  time 
•several  separate  chamber*.  A  bu rial -eliam her  in 
Deloa  shows  two  pillars  (a)  on  each  of  the  two  side-walla,  between 
.mall  niches  < A.  •  «**  plan,  Fig.  106).  In  each  of  these 
niches  are  two  aarcophagi*  placed  one  on  the  lop  of  the  other. 
The  heigl  i  MO  metres.    The  ceiling  conaiata  of 

stone  slabs  joined  closely  together  (*r< 

A  subterraneous  grave  in  the  isle  of  I  *bows  a  different 

arrangement  (Fig.   1"*m.     A  Mm«  totaaas  (F)  lenii  t«.  the  en 
(o).    Inside  the  chamber  (14*  feet  long)  is  a  pilk 
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from  which  two  strong  stone  beams  (d  <t)  extend  toward  the  two 
smaller  walls  of  the  chamber.  They  carry  the  ceiling,  lonoiatlng 
of  slabs  of  stone,  and  lying  only  a  few  feet  under  the  surface. 
All  round  the  room  by  the  wall  are  the  conches  of  the  dead,  re- 
sembling stone  benches.  Ross,  on  discovering  them,  found  them 
empt  o  walls  are  square  niches,  for  the  reception  of  jup. 

and  other  objects,  whJ  was  the  custom  to  leave  with  the 

dead  This  custom  (ass  %  35)  is  exemplified  by  the  numerous 
graves  in  the  small  island  of  Chilidromia.  These  are  not  cut  into 
the  r  boflt  «»f  chalk-stone  in  a  simple  manner,  not  very 

much  below  the  surface.  0  shows  one  of  them,  opened 

sdler,  in  which  the  skeletons  and  the  offering*  to  the  dead 
were  found  in  their  original  position.  The  grave  itself  u insists 
of  s  square  hollow  sufficiently  large  to  receive  the  body,  and  sur- 
stones,  the  two  longer  walk  being  built  of  carefully. 


90 


halk-stones  without  ni.»rt:ir,  while  the  tw<  kss  are 

u*o  slabs.  The  body  was  placed  \\  it h  it>  hrad  t<. 

theeonth.    Two  ma]]  driii king-vessels  and 
two  oo]  »ins  were  found  in  t !. 

chamber,  which   was    covered   with    three 
Inge  stone  slabs.    At  the  foot-end  of  the 
body  was  another  smaller  room,  inclosed  and 
covered  in  a  similar  man iu  i,  and,  like  a  store- 
room, containing  a  number  o 
destined  for  the  dead.    Among  tl: 
one  large  and  several  smalkr  cans,  an  oil- 
pitcher,  several  vases  for  offerings,  and  vari- 
ous drinking-cups,  all  made  of  burnt 
there  was  also  a  bronze  mirror.     An  earthen 
Lamp  showed  distinct  I 
used. 

The  same  custom  was  observed  when 
buried  in  coffins  {aopol\.    \ 
.  coffins  of  burnt  day  I 

found  at  Athena  Pig.  I  l«»>hows 

•trin  covered  with  three  slabs; 

Pig.    Ill  is  an  open  dead-' 

filled    with    vessels    of    various 

kinds.     Another  kind  of  graves 

in  rocks    consisted   in  chambers 

cut  into  the  slope  of  a  rock,  the 

surface  near  the  entrance  being  arranged  architecturally.    Grave- 

es  of  tliis  kind  are  very  frequent  in   Phrygia  and  Lykia; 

a  civilization  originally  foreign  to  the  Greeks,  but 

imitated    hv    them    even    dur- 
ing their  historic    times,  from 

which   many  of  these  monu- 
te. 
The  Lvkian  j  isplay 

a   most    curious  imitate 

WOOd-architecture,  carried  into 

ils.     Usually  the  facade  is  divided  into  se 
as  of  beams  protruding  from  the  Burfaoe(sN  Pig. 

111').     Our  illustration  shows  a  grave  in  a  steep  slope 
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GRAVES  AT  XANTH03  ASD  MYBA. 
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ntbos;  the  imitation  of  wood  U  earned  even  to  the  coj 
of  nails  and  pap  to  join  the  different  beams;  it  rese 


r*pr 


r*  iti. 


r*  ui 


frontage  of  a  house  solidly  built  ol  timber,  with  a  ceiling  of  un- 
hewn trunks  of  trees,  _ 
snch  as  the  huts  ot 

peasants  hare  at 

beam  in 
lie  divides  the 

times  the  rntss tmann 


stance,  in  a  irrave  at 

eorer,    ii 
deeormted  with  exeat 
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!  VES  OF  TELMBSSOS  AND  KOS. 
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lent  paintings  both  by  the  ride  of  the  facade  and  inside  the  en- 
trance-hall. A  grave  at  Telmessos  (Fig.  114)  shows  a  complete 
facade  in  the  Ionic  style.    Two  tonic  oolnmni  \»  tween  two  ant® 

carry  a  pediment  adorned  with  ac- 
j« -I «ri.i.  and  forming  in  this  way 
the  portico;  in  tin  ill  is  the 

entrance  to  the  burial  chain!* 

Graves  with  fa<  toil  kind 

are  also  frequently  found  <»n  the 
Greek  continent — more  freqv 
ly, indeed,  it  seem.-  than  in  the  isl- 
ands; sometimes  artificial  construc- 
tions have  been  added  to  increase 
the  natural  firmness  of  the  i 
In  a  grave  in  tin-  island  of  Thera, 
discovered  hv  Ross,  the  chamber 
is  formed  by  a  natural  cleft  in  the 
rock;  but  the  walls  have  been 
propped  by  masonry,  and  the  ceiling  consists  of  slabs  of  stone. 
Another  grave  in  the  slope  of  a  hill,  discovered  by  the  same 
scholar  in  the  island  of  Kos,  consists  of  a  small  fore-court,  \ 

leads  to  the  entrance-door,  decorated 
in  the  best  Ionic  style,  remnants  of 
which  have  been  preserved  in  a  chapel 
close  by.    The  grave  itself  {me  plan, 
Fig*  115,  and  section.  Fig.  11*. 
sists  of  a  vaulted  chamber,  »'»  n 
in  length  (a),  on  both  sides  of  which 
are  the  couches  of  the  dead  ibb  . 
metres  long  by  66  centimetres  wide. 
Fragments  in  the   best   Ionic   style 
found  near  it  most  likely   belonged 
to  the  separate  porch  of  this  grave- 
chamber,  which,  according  to  an  in- 
scription, was  the  heroon  of  I 
mylos  and  his  family. 

A  grave  at  Lindos,  in  the  isle  of 
Rhodes,  is  entirely  worked  into  the  rock.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  this  style,  imitated  most  likely  from  the 
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monuments  of  the  opposite  Lykian  coast.      Instead  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Lykian  wood-imitations,  we  here,  however,  tin«l  the 
lorma  of  Greek  architecture  in  the  decoration  of  the  facade. 
-ivea  an  illustration  of  the  grave,  which  unfortunately 
a  very  decay m)         in  att.     Hal  bpdf  resemble-  iOf«l  pOftlen, 
iins,  an 
•24%  and  cor- 
1 


iu 


twelve  in  num- 


are  aaid  to  have 

been  detached,  \* 

others  protruded  from  the 

the  wall    by 

bs  or  a  little  more. 

Larger  stracttirei  «»f  the 

liave  been  discovered  in  Cyprus.    The  one  discovered  by 
Ross  shows  the  form  of  a  court  surroundeil  una  (srr 

and  the  plai 
ally,  we  mention  the  beautiful  graves  at   Kyrenc,  on  the 
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north  OOMfl  of  At'ri.u.      The  NX 

worked  into  terraces,  in  whi 
irraves  themselves  month 


ground  near  the  city  has  been 
the  graves  are  situated.  The 
of  small  chambers  cut  into  the 


fm.  ist 
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rock,  and  are  for  the  greater  part  adorned  with  porticoes,  v 
give  them  a  most   picturesque  appear  I 


fiq.  m. 


plan,  Pig.  121  the  perspective  view,  of  a  terrace  adorned  with  a 
long  row  of  grave-facades;  Fig.  122  shows  the  dwellings  of  the 
living  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  city  of  the  dead  at  K 
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A  In  and  On  graves  of  this  kind  are  found  many  objects,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  adorning  them  or  for  that  of  indicating  the 
identity  of  the  body.    Of  vessels  and  other  utensils  intend 

ise  of  the  dead,  we  have  spoken  before.     When  the  buried 
person  began  to  be  considered  as  a  hero,  the  quired  an 

altar.  (Grave*  were  commonly  called  heroa,  even  if  not  in  the 
form  of  temples.)  Such  altars,  in  the  shape  of  dice,  with  the 
name  of  the  dead   inscribed  on  them,  are  numerous  in    BoBOtia, 

round  the  Helicon.    Others,  round  in  shape  and  either  smooth, 

with  only  an  inscription  dike  one  at  Delos,  Fig.  123),  or  adorned 


N 


sculptures,  moitly  of  garlands  and  skull*  of  hull*,  belong 
the  Greek  islands  (me  Figa,  44  and  45);  on  others 


An  altar  bond  in  a  grave  at  DeJos 
sentation  of  an  offering  in  baaireHaf, 


i  SI  AS    MEIJONOZ    XAIPE. 


The  gravestones  discovere«l  by  Rom  in   the  isle  of  Kasoa  are  of 
very  extr  v  appearance.    They  consist  of  semi-globes  of 

bine  marble,  about  8 

t  aide  of  wh 
in  several  lines  of  left 


10  inches  in  diameter,  in  the  smooth 
belonging  to  the  thinl  or  fourth 


most  commor 

stelai 
atone,  gently  tapering  tow 
hatanid  b  the  ground,  m 
o  deeeaaed  inacribed 

authemia.  i.  e~  oral 


ibove-ground  monumenta 

rem  till  far  into  Asia,  are  the  old 

rhey  are  narrow,  alender  alabs  of 

rd  the  top ;  they  stand  erect, 

»n  a  hems,  and  hare  the  name 

>u  them,     fhey  are  crowned 

omjtiniM  alto  with 


A 


either  in  relief  or  painted,  Aometimea  i 
adorned  with  rosettes;  sometimes  the  *telc  * 
scntations,  relating  t  of  the  deeeaw 

dmea  of  the  Mahedoniana  ami 
shorter  and  broader,  with  a  pedi 


n-pn- 
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top.    Fig.  125  shows  a  sul« .  bund  at  Athens,  with  ■  pain 

Pivuliur  to  Attica  are  the  grave-column^  of  blue  Eymi 
marble,  wi til  inscriptions  on  them,  round  which  were  wound  rib- 
bons  and  wreaths  in  memory  of  tin-  dead.  Pigs.  L26  tnd  1-7, 
DOtl)  taken  from  Athenian  earthen  teasels,  illustrate  these  column-. 
one  of  them  being  flat  at  the  top,  the  other  adorned  with  a  capi 
acanthus-leaves.    ( >ther  stelai  show  the  fonn  of  small  ehap- 
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el-like  buildings  (heroa),  between   the  surrounding  oohmu 
which  the  fonns  of  the  dead  are  represented  in  relief.      Pig,  128 
ihowe  i  monument  of  (his  kind,  found  in  a  grave  in  the  isle  of 
Delos;   Pig.  129,  a  similar  one  dug  out  at  Athens,  the 
Of  which  BUOWB  the  taking  leave  of  the  deceased,  called  u  PI 
kleia,"  from  the  surrounding  friends,  a  favorite  subject  during  the 
best  period  of  Greek  art.     Portrait-statues,  in  full  or  half  figure, 
were,  during  the  Makedonian  and  Roman  ti 
frequently  placed  on  the  graves,  or,  if  speoe  per- 
mitted it.  inside  the  heroa;  this  was  the  < •; 
particularly  in   the  islands.     Fragment! 
statues  from  the  graves  of  the  Telesikratidi 
ruling  noble  family  of  Anaphe,  have  been  found 

in  that  island;    Rotl  conjectures  that  the  roof-like 
covers  of  sarcophagi  found  in  the  isle  of  RhenJM 
also  used  to  carry  statues  of  this  kind. 
fig.  129.  Frequently    d.'tarhed   coffins,  or  sarcopl 
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wrought  of  stone,  src  the  ^mire-chambers,  in  which  the 

bodies  were  deposited.  These  are  numerous  in  LylrJa,  hut  in 
Greece  tbej  have  been  found  < -i.lv  in  s  few  esses  at  Plata?*,  and 

be  islands  of  Them,  Karpethos,  and  Anaphe. 

94.  In  tbe  eonstnictioos  of  Greek  tombs  above  the  earth,  two 
teehniral  divisions  roost  be  made. 

a.  Tbe  first  consists  of  graves  nit  ttam  the  n*k.  hut 
transformed  into  real  buildings  by  means  of  outside  and  inside 


kind  the  most  numerous 
and  varied  examples  sre  naturally 
found  in  the  rocky  Lykia,  .1 

not  «  I  the  oh)  I.vkiai 

also  from  the  <ircck  tiling 

tplefl  lom    insists  of  a  square 
■  illar  resting  on  steps,  and  crowned  with  s  simple  c 
specimen  of  this  form,  found  at  Tins,  is  sn  V  sec- 

Ond    I  >at  of   the   imitation  ,.f  a   complete  Wooden  bouse, 

the  shore-mentioned  graves  only  gave  tbe  facade 

ther  seem  I 

whirh  protrudes  considers'  a  snd  i-  B ished  ami 

rizontal  •  farmed    by  the  crossing  each 

<ims.     In  s  third  kmd  of  chin.-  th.    roof,  instead  of 

being  flat,  shows  s  pointed  arch,  somewhat  {-inted  roof*. 

(Waimdarhrr  m  skulls  of  hulls,  slso  wrought 

188  shows  s 
mt  fn.m  the  rock   in  the  manner  of  si  «t  Pi- 

nam.     In  i.nw,  also,  graves  of  this  kind  were   in   use,  as   is 
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sh«.wn  hv  levera]  ipeoimeiifl  In  the  Isle  of   Rhodei :  tin*  moan* 
mentfl  of  the*  coast  ig  opposite,  may  have  been  the 

models.      Iv«-»  found  Dear  the  village  of   Liana  a  rock  rolled 

ii    the    height,    the    interior    of 
which  contained  a  complete  grave- 
chamber,  with  three  conches  for 
dead;  the  exterior  showed  two  ok 
side  of  the  en  trail 

Grander   than,  and    vcit  dill 

from,  the  Lvkian  graves,  if  another 
monument  found  by  Rosa  In  the 
of  Rhodes.    It  conaiati   of  i    1 
block  <>f  sandstone,  the  lower  pari 
which  has  been  hewn  into  a  sqi; 

form   with    vertical    walls.       I 
the  long  sides  measure!    87.81    me- 
tres, and    contains   twenty-one    n-mi- 

colnnins  about  five  metre  ght, 

which,  standing  <>n  three  steps,  were 

evidently  destined  to  carry  a  cornice;  this,  however,  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  upper  ]>a  it  >  falling  on  it.  Whether  the  top  con- 
of  a  stone  pyramid,  or  of  a  hill  planted  with  shrnhs  and 
trees,  cannot  now  be  distinguished.  On  the  northern  side,  which 
is  the  best  preserved  (see  Fig.  135),  between  the  fifth  and 


Fig.  182. 


Flo.  188. 


column-  of  the  western  corner  (see  plan,  Kg.  136;  scale  =  15 
a),  lies  a  door  (a),  through  which  one  enters  th  chain- 

bers.    Tl:  uuiparlwent  is  an  entrance-hall  (&),  0.80  d 


wide  by  8  metre*  deep,  in  the  small  tides  of  which  there  ere 
niche*.    A  second  door  (e)  leads  into*  lajger  chamber  (</),  6.70  by 

metre*,  in  the  wall* 
which  are    unequal 
with    five 


the 
rf  were 
when  the  tomb 
waa  opened.  On  the  walla 
of  all  these  chambers  (which 
extend  only  over  a  fourth 
part  of  the  whole  basis,  and 
were  joined  by  oth- 
er*) a  tine  <*«»:itin^  «»f  itueeo 
has  been  preserved,  with 
some  traces  of  paint 

ib*  of  tliis  kimi. 
■ 

reece.    Detached  grave- 
ling* were  evidently  the 
and  of  the  ntimeroue 


nrv   tin-   •] 


y\\ 


oldest   and 
nga  of  this  V 

the    above-mentioned    earth  -  tn«»unde. 


ru  is*. 


From 


sur- 

01   ron  th  stone-walla  one  proceeded 

building  the  whole  tomb  of  atone,  and  in  changing 
the  round    form    for    the  square  a  quadrangular- 
I  stone  pyramid  was  arrived   at.      Pauaaniaa 
i  I   saw  a  momnm  **»»-*  kind  near  Argot,  on  the 

*■■  "^       ron  iros  ;  it  waa  explained  to  him  a> 

eotnmon  memorial  «»f  ?li.*e  *lsin  in  the  figbt  between  Proitos 
\  inilar  monumen 

covered  in   I  the  most  bono* 

Kenehreii  nOl  of  square  atones  (ass  1 

Rosa,  the  southern  comer  is  rectangular,  and  here  a  door,  covered 
by  protruding  atones  in  the  manner  of  the-  Tlrj  nthian  galleries. 
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leads  into  a  narrow  passage,  at  the  end  i  one  enter*-. 

second  door  on  the  right-hand  side,  the  inner  chamber,  measuring 

10  feet  squan       It  re- 
main.- doubtful  wl 
er  this  building  was  a 

tomb  or  a  \vatch-t< 

Where  the  round 

of     the    earth  -mounds 
was    retain.. I    {*, , ,    I'm- 

maple,  I  e  in 

the  isle  of  Byrne, 
98),  with  an  additional 
architectural     arrange- 
••'    w         Fio  m  menl  of  the  •urround- 

ing  stones,  the  Result 
was  a  handsome  round  building  resting  on  a  quadrangular  base, 
and  frequently  used  for  tombs.  Fig.  140  shows  a  beautiful  speci- 
men of  this  style  found  in  the  nekropolis  of  Kyrene. 

Some  of  the  graves  at  Mykeme  are  old  and  simple.     Like  th. 
megalithic  tombs  of  Western  Europe,  they  consist  of  r<  Mghly 

s,  and  contain  small,  low 
chambers,  covered  with  large 
slabs  of  stone.  Fig.  141  shows 
the  largest  among  them. 

We  now  come  to  graves 
of  a  more  monumental  char- 
Near  Delphi  one  has 
been    discovered    which    has  ho. 

!y  the  form  of  a  house. 
I  among  graves  of  various  kinds,  and  is  surrounded  by  rem 

of  sarcophagi  and  other  ruins  which  indicate  the  site  of  the 
old  nekropolis  of  Delphi.  Thiersch  describes  it  as  an  "  edifice  of 
freestone,  which  showB  the  antiquity  of  its  style  by  the  Had  thai 
the  sides,  the  door,  and  a  window  above  it,  grow  narrower  toward 
•p;"  he  adds  that  its  destination  as  a  grave  cannot  be  doubted 
(see  Fig.  11-.. 

Some  tombs  found  at  Carpu.-eli,  in   Asia  Minor,  are  nion 
gant  in  design.     They  are  square  and  stand  on  some  steps;  the 
walls  consist  of  equal  blocks  of  ne,  showing  a  base  at  the 
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m  and  a  cornice  at  the  top.     One  of  the 
(see  Fig*.  148  and  144)  contain*  in   tfcfl  interior  of   th<- rhsmU-r. 


mi 


Ik.    JO 


»!llv 


riea  to  which  it  not  visible,  a  strong  pillar,  which 
iling,  eonsieting  of  large  heania  and  slabs  of  atone ;  on  it 

perhaps,  the  stat ne  of  the  deceased 

i  the  Greek  islands  tombs  are  frequently  found  which,  like 
ibterraneotts  chambers,  contain  several  couches  for  the  dead, 
consist  of  strong  masonry,  and  their  ceilings  are  vaulted, 
»  the  name  tholaha  now  commonly  applied  to  them.  The 
[pecimen  we  quot  ias  been  n  the  island 

norgos.      i  .rises  three  graves,  separated  from  each 

by  slabs  of  atone.    Over  each  of  these  is  a  niche  in 
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ie.    The  tomb  itself 
•vered  by  alluvial  earth,  hut  stood  originally  above- 
ground  like  others  of  the  same  kind  in  the  islands  of  Ikaros, 
K       unos,  LeroA,  and  others ;  some  of  these  tombs  contain 
ire  to  si  <<ompartmenta. 

were  considered  chiefly  as  safe  leceptaclas 

remnants  of  the  dead ;  others  were  destined  at  the  same 

time  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  deceased  by  means  of  artistic 


m 
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Fig.  14«. 


b  dead,  according  to  Greek  notions,  were  considered  a.» 
roes,  their  graves  were  frequent  I  beroa,and  natal 

the  form  edifices.      The  t'.- trades  of  the  above-mentioned 

graves  in  rooki  remind  us  plea,  and,  on  tin*  same 

principle,  detached  tombs  (for  instance,  those  in  Then  and  • 
islands)  were  Imilt  like  temple.-.     A.  tomb  (i  Fellows 

at  Sidyma  in   I.vkia  seems  to 
semble   a   temple,    with    separate 
standing  col m i ina  in  the  facade  (see 

l  W).    The  flame  similar] 
a  temple  ia  shown  by  a  tomb  at 
Cyrano,  the  facade  of  which, con- 
trary to  rale,  contains   two  doors 
adjoining  each  other  (set   Pig.  1 17». 

The  most   perfect  specimen 
this  style  has  been  made  known  by 
the    researches    of    FeUp 

Xanthos  in  Lvkia.      It  ifl  in  I 
of     aim 
plete  destruction, 

hut  from  the  well- 
preserved  base  and 
from  a  number  of 
ruins  and  redis- 
vd  sculptures 

the    plan   of    the 
whole  may  be 
jectnred  with  tol- 
erable     certainty. 
A  model,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  it,  is  in  the   British  Mm 
in  which  to  each  of  the  single  fragments  its  supposed  original  po- 
sition has  been  assigned.     Another  reconstruction,  differing 
the  above,  has  been  attempted  by  Falkener,  from  which  we  have 
borrowed  the  plan  |  Rg.  1  [S)  and  the  perspective  view  |  Rg.  1  P.m. 
According  to  Falkener's  conjectures,  the  monument  consist 
abase  10.25  metres  in  length,  6.90  metres  in  width,  and  of  al- 
most the  same  height,  adorned  with  two  surronnding  stripes  of 
battle-scene- in  relief,  besides  an  elegant  cornice.    <>n  this  base 
rose  an  Ionic  peri]  be  peristylos  of  which  had  four  columns 
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on  each  of  the  mailer,  and  six  column*  on  each  of  the  longer 
aidea;  the  oella  show*  on  each  aide  two  column*  in  aitiu.    A 
■  .rated  door  lead*  f  nun  the  pronao*  (a)  (to  which  corre- 
\§  the  poaticui  the  other  ekl<  he  roomy  cei 

e  and  the  pediment  were  adorned  with  relief*;  on  the 

the  gat  1  statue*,  aa  alao  in  the  interstice*  he» 

tween   the  rich   Ionic  column*. 

iely-«pread   use   of  such 

omenta  i*  ahown  by  a  bean- 

rta, 

lie  north  coaatof  Africa  (the 

^Untine  of  the  prevent  day), 

6  grave 

-*,   who    founded  a 

thi*  place.     A 

Mjuarc  m Mime  rieeeon  ■  ban 

4epa  (aa  in  the   grave 

roii,  at  Agrigentuiiii;   tliere 

ie  a  each  aide,  worked  in 

reli  t  thiaetrnct- 

gahlea  on  all   aide*.      Hie   i 
formed  ia  carried  by  eL 
inna,  again  forming  a  **|u 

h  *t*nd  perfectly  irw.  and  do  not  incloae  a  cella  (* 
1 

rondode,  we  mention  one  of  the  moat  splendid  m 

Kari  i  karnaaaoa.     Unfortunately  onk  ruin*  remai 

b  Government,  ha\.  n  the 

carc- 
t  of  the  !'»! 

hie  monument  (conaideml  by  the  ancient* a*  one  of 
the  eeven  wonder*  of  the  I   Artemiate  erected  it 

.abend  llauaaoUoa  (.  »n.a> 

a  north  to  *outh  6S  feet.  <t  and 

back  being  a  little  ahorter.    Tin  ference  of  the  moon- 
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t   the  pei  to    111  feet  ;  it   rises  to  a 

height  i 

Heet),aii<l  i 
rounded    hv    thi 
columns,       I 
colonnade  round  t li< • 

tomb  WW  called    the 

pteron.     The  sculpt- 
ures   on    the    east 
side  wen 
those  on  the  north 

side      by     Jin 
those  on  the  south 
side  by    Timotl 
and    those    os    the 
•    side   by    Leo- 
chares.     Almw   the 

pterOD    rise-   a    | 

amid  corresponding 
in  size  to  the  bottom 

part,  which  on  84 
steps  narrows  i 
into  a  pointed  column.  On  t  h  e 
top  is  a  quadriga  of  marble, 
the  work  of  Pythis,  including 
which  the  height  of  the  whole 
monument  is  L40  feet  From 
marble  steps,  pieces  of  col- 
umns, capitals,  and  sonic  t 
incuts  of  sculpture-,  together 
with  Pliny's  remarks,  the 
mentioned  English  scholars 
have  cleverly  conjectured  the 
original  form  of  the  building. 

The    chief    view  of     the    f 

era  front  is  shown  in  Pig, 
L51  according  to  their  designs, 
We  prefer  Pullan's  attempt 
at  a  reconstruction  to  that  oi 


n*  li.'. 
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Kalkener,  ioaertad  in  oar  former  edition*.  From  fragment*  of 
the  horse*  end  cberiot  of  the  quadriga,  iu  own  dimensions,  ee 
well  a*  the  circumference  of  the  pyramid  on  which  it  Hood,  can 
be  calculated,  the  height  of  the  latter  being  definable  by  the  dis- 
covered steps,  and  that  of  the  pteron  by  the  column*,  etc.  I 
many  place*  the  trace*  of  painting  in  red  and  blue  have  ba- 
the above-mentioned  relief*  fourteen  tablets  were 


r*  lit 


Bodran,  balk 
from  the  ruin*  of  IUlikaniassoa.     In  1  *  16  they  were  purchased 

Mivernm*  tab  Museum      I 

Roman*  the  word  mausoleum  was  used  as  a  general  term  tor 

•lendor  or  design  .moment 

the  artiatic  grave-monument*  the  keeping  of 

<*  dispensed  witli.     We  are  speak  he  so- 

to  deceased  persons  whose  remain*  were 

possession  of  their  Men  ir  paternal  r 

wiahed  to  honor  their  memorv.    Tlii*  leads  u*  to 
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erected  in  honor  of  living  persons,  for  instance,  of 
I  ml  »lic  games,   or   wrestling*  •  uost  beaut  i  hi  1 

anion  ,  one  of  tin-  loveliest  remnants 

of  Greek  antiquity,  is  the  one  erected  at  Athene  to  commemonte 
i  by  the  choragos  Lysi  k  rates  (33 1  It   i- 

called  either  the  ohoragio  monument  «•!' 

-ikr.ito,    or  tin-    lantern    of    1  ' 

ogether  34  feet  high. 
The  base  is  slender  and  square  in  ihi 
on  it  rises  an  elegenl  little  round 

Korinthian  Inmnfl   protrude 

from  the  circular  wall(w«  Fig.  11)  earn- 
ing beams,  the  frieze  of  which  repreo 
an  episode  from  the  history  of  Dionysos, 
the  god  of  festive  games.     Above  the 
beam-  ifl  the  roof,  wrought  in  tl, 
of  a  flat  cupola  from  a  large  block 
marble;  from  the  middle  <>f  it  a  st<> 
flower  of  acanthus-leaves  seems  to  grow. 
It  served  to  support  a  tripod,  for  the 
legs  of  which  arti>ticallv-dccorated  rest- 
ing-point>    have    been    preserved    00    the 
cupola. 

25.  Among  public  building  we  men- 
tioned first   the   Lryinna>ia.   wind  . 

nating  in  the  requirements  of  single  per- 
sons, soon  became  centre-points  od 

life.  Corporeal  e\ civile  wa>  of  great 
importance  amonir  the  (ireeks.  and 
games  and  competitions  in  the  various 
kinds  of  bodily  ddl]  (to  which  we  shall 
return)  formed  a  chief  feature  of  their 
religious  feasts.  This  circumstance  reacted  on  bothsculptun 
architecture,  in  supplying  the  former  with  models  of  ideal  Leant v, 
and  in  setting  the  task  to  the  latter  of  providing  suitable  places 
for  these  games  to  be  celebrated.  For  purposes  of  this  kind  (as 
far  as  pubBe  exhibition  was  not  concerned)  the  and 

gymnasia  served.     In   earlier  times  these   two    must   he  distin- 
guished.    In   the    palaestra   (iraXaiaTpa  from   vaXy,   wrestling) 
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young  men  practised  wrestling  and  boxing.    As  these  arte  were 
ieveleped,  larger  establishments  with  separate  com- 

ially  snch  places  were,  liU 
-  he  grammarians,  kept  by  private  persons;  smne* 
open  spaces,  if  possible  near  a  brook 
and  snrroandc«i  ••*.    8000,  however,  regular  buildings— 

gjmnasia — became  necessary.  At  first  they  consisted  of  an  un- 
covered court  »urrounded  by  colonnades,  adjoining  which  lay 
covered  spaces,  the  former  being  used  bf  rasing  ami  jumping, 

became  more  developed,  and  as  grown-up  nieu  began  to  take  an 

reel  in  these  youthful  sports,  and  spent  a  great  part  of  their 

day  at  the  gymnasia,  these  grew  in  size  and  splendor.    They  toon 

became  a  necessary  of  life,  and  no  town  could  be  without  them, 

larger  cities  often  containing  several.    Minute  description* 

these  establishments  by  Greek  authors  we  do  not  possess,  hut 

irts  sre  known  to  us  from  occasional  remarks,  parti 

the  Platonic  dialogues.    There  we  find  mentioned  the 

i+nfriov.  where  the  youths  used  to  practice;  briber,  the  bath 

(fiaXavflov  ,  to  which  belonged  a  dry  sweating-bath  {wvpurrfao*), 

th  wrestlers  and  visitors.    The  <hroe<mjpic**  was 

undressing.    In  another  room,  the  ^XsueAjow,  the 

z  the  wrestlers,  and  there  possibly  this 

nil  place;  in  the  itowrnjpiov  the  wrestlers  were 

sprinkled  with  Rand,  so  as  to  give  them  s  tinn  hold  <»u  each  other. 

<j<baifH<rrtp*ov  was  destined  for  games  at  balk  while  other 

passages,  open  or  covered  (collectively  called  Bp6pos\  were  need 

in  running  ..r  in  A  particular  kind 

l«assge  were  the  fwrroi,  which  had  rained  platform* 

walkers,  the  lower  space  between  being  used 

Mustier*—  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  of  the  stadis, 

whence  the  name  of  portico*  stadiatm  applied  to  them  by  the 

Romans. 

these  different  parts  we  receive  inf..r 
by  Vitr  Ml  book  si* 

ss  a  full  description  of  s  Greek  gymnasio.       II. 
ctural  rules  (derived  tnm  t  lie  gymnasia  of  late 
k  times)  with  the  court  as  in  the  dwelling- boos.-. 

called  wipervW,  and  may  be  either  a  perfect  square  or  an  oh- 
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nee  ought  to  be  2  stadia  =  1,200  feet 
It  ii  Min (Minded  by  colonnades  on  all  four  sides,  that  toward  the 
loath  being  double,  in  order  to  >helter  the  rooms  lying  on  that 
side  against  the  weather.    Adjoining  the  single  colonnade 
spacious  halls  (exedrce).  with  leate  for  philosophers,  rh< 
and  others  ;  behind   the  double  colonnade  lay  \ 
(t utre  one  {ephebeum)  being  a  large  hall  with  seats,  for  the 
men  to  practise  in.    Like  the  prostai  of  the  older  dwelling&onse 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  centre  of  the  whole  braiding.    To  the 
right  of  it  were  the  coryceum  (for  games  at  balls,  Ka>pv/cos\,  the 
conwterium  (nee  p.  109),  and  next  to  it,  where  the  colonnade 
made  an  angle,  the  frig Ida  lavatio  (cold  bath),  called   bjy  tin 
Greeks  \xnrrp6v.    On  the  other  side,  in  die  same  order,  lay  the 
dceothesiuh  ,  tihej  ///.  <>r  rather,  which  is  more  likely,  the 

tepidarium  (tepid  bath),  and  the  entrance  to  th< 
(heating-room),  with  a  sweating-bath  near  it,  to  which,  on  the 
other  side,  were  joined  a  laconicum  and  the  calda  la/oat 

In  most  cases  this  was  the  whole  of  the  gymnasion.  At  a 
.  more  splendor-loving  period,  these  estabHshmei 
(Mii-iderably  enlarged,  and  in  some  cases  a  stadion  was  added  to 
the  gymnasion.  Yitrnvius  mentions  this  extension  in  hie  addi- 
tion* to  the  above  description.  He  says  that,  beyond  this  peri- 
stylos,  three  porticoes  may  be  added  (with  remarkable  analogy  to 
the  addition  of  a  second  court  to  the  older  dwelling-house) :  one 
on  the  side  forming  the  peristyles  (his  name  for  the  whole  of  the 
buildings  just  described),  and  two  others  to  ri<rht  and  left  of  it. 
The  first-mentioned  one,  toward  the  north,  ought   to  be 

i.  with  a  double  colonnade;  the  others,  simple,  with   r 
platforms  (margines),  at  least  10  feet  wide,  going  round  at  the 
tide  nearest  r<»  the  wall  and  columns;  the  deeper-lying  centre, 
with  steps  leading  to  it,  being  destined  for  the  wrestlers  to  prac- 
tise in  daring  the  winter,  so  as  not  to  disturb  those  walkin 
the  platforms.     These,  he  says,  were  the  %vgtoL  of  the  G  r 

een  these  two  l~v<rrol  are  to  be  plantations,  gardens,  and 
public  walks,  called  by  the  Greeks  TrepiSpofifoes,  by  the  Romans 
;  on  the  third  side  of  these  grounds  lies  the  stadion,  a  large 
space  for  'inniodation  of  both  spectators  and  wreath 

These  precepts,  of  course,  were  not  carried  out  in  every  ( I 
gymnasion  ;  they  only  may  serve  to  give  a  general  notion  of 
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establishment*.     Instead  of  adding  a  new  one  to  the  many  con- 
jectural designs  attempted  by  archaeologists,  we  will  give  a  de- 

ng  Greek  gymnasion,  which,  although 
very  simple  in  design,  tallies  in  the  meet  oesentisl  points  with  the 

Leake  has  discovered  its  remains  at 
***  plan,  Fig.  163,  scale  a*  90  metres), 
irs  covered  passages,  B  the  open  colonnade,  behin  i 
ng is  situated.    In  the  Utter  theephebenm 
the  centre,  joined  on  one  aide  by  the  oorvceum  (E),  the 


r»  im. 


ind  the  cold  bath  (G),  to  tlie  latter  of  which  belonged 
perhaps  the  room  I.      [a  •onu  opening  towanl  the 

portico  we  must  recognixe  the  spodjteria,  which  \ 
not  mention  at  all.    Room  II  would,  aeeoidbf  t..  Yitrmius,  be 
the  eUeothesiuni,  L  the  tepidariu>  m  entrance  to  the 

heating-room  and  to  the  warm  baths  (M  O),  of  which  \ 
mentions  the  varions  divisions.     Turn  »rt  of  the 

establishment,  we  notice  several  rooms  (C  C),  either  seswVs  or 
rooms  for  the  keepers,  between  which  lies  the  double  port* 
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1  toward  -h,  and  forming  the  entranoe  from  tin 

KlltO  the  KK'nii  iLr«-  w  ith  .-in- 

gle porticoes,  the  plantation  (B  R)  Liefl  between  them,  the  third 
side  of  tin*  quadrangle  being  occupied  by  tl»**  course  <s»,  with 
steps  (T)  for  the  spectators. 

Lifferent  ia  the  arrangement  of  the  Gymnasioi] 
esos,  which  was  built  brobaMv  by  the  Emperor  Badrianua,  and  Ki 
among  the  best-preserved  ones  ia  I  \istence  {see  plan, 
scale  =  100  feet,  English  measure).     The  frequent   use  <>f  the 
vault  proves  in  Koman  origin,  while  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
chief  parts  the  essential  features  of  Greek  construction  remain 
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the  same.     We  find  no  peristylos,  the  chief  building  being,  in- 

of  it,  surrounded  by  a  portico  {crypto-pnl'"  "*.  A  |  j 

by  numerous  exedne,  which,  however,   are    not,  as  Vitamins 

prescribes,  spatiosce,  but  resemble  small  niches  of  both  round  and 

quadrangular  shapes.    From  the  portico  one  enters  an  open  space, 

Jit  to  be  the  patastra  I  B),  and  evidently  intended  to  supply 

it   follows   the   epheheum   (C),  which    here 

also  is  the  real  centre  of  the  building.    Hie  rooms  I>  I  > 

had  no  communication  with  theephebeum;  they  open  into 

the palflBStl'a  I».  and  may  be  considered  as  eheothesium   and  coni>- 

terium,  unless  we  take  tliem  for  the  apodyteria.     Behind  the 
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ephebeum  lien  a  passage  (E)  leading  lo  the  lath*.  F  and  6  being 
I  nation*  of  the  cold,  L  and  M  those  of  the 
wanner  hatha.     II  II  are  explained  by  the  editors  of  the  u  Ionian 
tiquittes"  an  the  hot  or  sudatory  bath.     Near  I  a  staircase  lends 
bo  a  vaulted  chan  II  blackened  by  smoke,  wh 

tors  take  to  be  a  laconicutn.     Perha|a  it  may  have  been  a 
pnjgettm,  the  room  above  being  in  that  erne  the  1aa«a*«i 
ich  oorreaponda  to  the  pahestra  B,  was  moat  lik  • 
the  ^pluvrMeriuni  or  <i»rvc»'iiiii. 

96.  The  centre  of  political  and  commercial  interconrae  waa  the 
agora.     Like  the  gymiiaaion,  and  even  earlier  than  rew 

i  architectural  splendor  with  the  increasing  mt  the 

ska,      In  maritime  cities  it  generally  lay  near  the  sea; 
ind  place*  at  |  tin-  old  feudal 

east  tig  the  oldest  part  of  .  it  naturally  became  the 

qs  not  only  of  commercial,  but  also  of  religions  and  political 
Here  even  in  Homer*!  tfane  Iks   itizene  assembled  in  con* 
r  which  purpose  it  waa  supplied  with  aeata;  hers  were 
the  oldest  sanctuaries;   here  were  celebrated  the  first  ft*' 
gamea ;  here  centred  the  roada  on  which  the  faterawimuniratioo, 
»mmercial.  with  neighboring  cities  and  states 
was  carried  I  here  started  the  processions  which  contin- 

ually peased  tatwecn   holy  plait*  of  kin<  liough  local- 

« -panted.      Although  illy  all  \  inaactions  were 

carried  on  in  these  niartct-placea,  special  local  arrangement*  for 
eontraetinir  public  limine**  soon  became  necessary  in  large  .ities, 
nstance,  the  gcntly-ri*ing  ground  of  the  I'hilnpap- 
pos  hill,  .nlled  Pnyx,  touching  the  Agora,  was  used  for  political 
eonsultation  most  likely.  about  the  time  i*i*i*tra- 

tidea,  the  market  of  Kerameikos,  the  oldest  seat  of  Attic  industry 
.-tween  the  foot  of  the  Akropolie,  the  Areopagoa,  and  the 
Theseus),  became  the  agi  S  centn 

tnmerre.     The  deacn  umstance*  naturally  led 

n  ornamentation  of  the  market-place.  Nevertheless,  in  old 
tis  the  agora  was  not  an  artistic  whole  with  a  iliMinct  archi- 
iral  ilci  I  .a  were  originally  irregular,  and  the 

site  of  temples,  and  the  direction  of  the  streets  l« 
made  an  alteration  of  ud.n-v  line  difficult.     ThU  vs 

iled  st  s  later  period ;  the  regular  construction  of 
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the  agora  eeema  indeed  to  have  been  initiated  i»v  the  colonies  of 
Asia  Mi;  says  of  the  marl  .  th.it 

it  was  not  built  according  to  the  Ionian  custom,  but  in  i  more 

ancient  style. 

Concerning  these  Ionic  market' buildings,  we  again  meet  with 
the  form  of  a  quadrangular  court  surrounded  by  colonnadea.  Thi- 
form,  eminentU  ratted  to  the  climate,  was  frequently  u- 
Greeks,  both  in  private  and  public  buildings.  The  description 
by  \  itinvius  ("Arch.,"  v.,  1)  of  an  agora  evidently  refers  to  the 
iid  Btnictnre8  of  post-Alexandrine  times.  According  to  him 
it  was  quadrant  lar  in  >i/.e,  and  nrrounded  by  wide  double  eoloa 

nades.   The  numi 
nmns  earned   architr 
of  common   stone   or   of 
marble,  and  on   the  roofs 
of  the  porticoes  I 

lories    for    walking    pur- 

poses.      This,   of 
does  not  apply  to  all  mar- 
ket-places, even   of    later 
date  :  but,  upon  the  whole, 

the  remaining  >p<cimens 
agree  with  the  description 
of  Yitrnvius.  RgB.  155 
and  156  illustrate  the  beau- 
tiful market-place  of  De- 
foe. It  lies  on  a  terrace 
near  the  small  harbor  of 
the  town,  and  OOUSist 
a  quadrangular  court  surrounded  by  a  Doric  colonnade.  The 
length  of  the  whole  is  170  feet  (English  measure).  The  w< 
colonnade  (A)  is  the  largest,  be  tag ■  4<»  feet  wide;  it  has  a  num- 
ber of  doors  through  which  the  entrance  from  the  ten-ace  and 
the  sea  into  the  agora  was  effected.  K  and  F  mark  the  sites 
where,  most  likely,  stood  altars;  in  the  centre  of  the  open  area 
was  a  fountain. 

Richer  and  larger  was  the  agora  of  Aphrodisias  in  Karia.  It 
occupied  an  area  of  536  by  818  feet,  and  the  inside  of  it  was 
adorned   with  an  elegant   Ionic  colonnade    containing  marble 
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Outride  of  the  indosin*  wall  wm  tin  i 
gether  4«o  column*  stood  in  this  place. 

e  the  picture  of  a  Greek  agora  we  mention  a  mon- 
»nce  adorned  the  market-place  of  Athene,    It  is  the 
•oca  werof 

erected  about  50 

Androniku- 

rhoe,  end  supplying 

portent    n«|uire- 

commercial 

contained  a  water-dock, 
and  on  the  floor  (me  i 

which  i 

the  top  of  the  ro- 

of  I 

existence),  which,  moved 

rent     <iirectiona    of 

1 

■docaed  the  ejghfl  Mm 

of  a  sun-dial  are  chlaeled 
into  tlie  wall.   Two  small 

Hated  column*  with 

lees,  the  capiula  of  which  remind  us  of  the  Knrinthian  style, 
aiding  is  affixed  to  the  chief  edifice,  the  whole 
impression  of  which  is  extremely  graceful 

97.  We  have  repeatedly  mentioned  the  sloe  or  eolonnede 
8 


in 


in 
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connection  with  other  buildings;  we  now  have  to  consider  it  as  a 
separate  artistic  erection.    Sotnethingof  the  kind  w< 
seen  in  the  xysti,  where  wide  colonnades  were  tun  o  one 

side  by  a  wall,  on  the  othor  by  a  row  of  columns.  In  the  same 
manner  the  stoa,  M  an  independent  Imilding,  occurs  both  as  an 
ornament  of  streets  and  squares,  and  as  a  convenient  localit 


walks  and  public  meetings.     Its  simplest  form  ifl  that  oi  a  colon- 
nade  bounded  by  a  wall.     This  back-wall  offers  a  splendid  surface 
for  decorations,  and  is  frequently  adorned  with  pictures.     A 
in  the  market-place  of  Athens  contained   illn>trations  of  tin 
tie  of  (Enoe,  of  the  fighl  of  the  Athenians  airain>t   tlie  Amazons, 

of  the  destruction  of  Troy,  and  of  the  battle  of  Marathon;  hence 

the  name  aroa  ttoiklKt). 


DOUBLE  STOAS  AT  PJSSTUM  ASD   TlIORlKos.       \\i 


I  progress  from  thin  ample  form  to  a  farther  attention  U 

on  a  principle  somewhat  analogous  to  what  we  bare  obeanred  in 

■ie;  that  ie,  a  row  of  column*  waa  added  oo  the  other 

aide  of  the  wall.    The  result  waa  a  doable  colonnade,  are*  &wX^. 

aa  a  apedmen  i  maanias  mention*  the  Korkvraic  atoa 

near  the  market-place  A  -  im- 

ve  notice  Pauaaniaa'a  remark 

thia  atoa  **  contained  in  the  i 

nine,  but  a  wall;"  which 
abowa  that  moat  of  the  double  colon- 
nade* contained  columns  in  the 
tie  aa  prop*  of  the  n*  cd, 

remains  aa  are  preferred  indicate  lldi 
arrangement  more  or  leas  distin 
b  the  ease  particularly  wit] 

_-,  ljing  to  the   nouth   «>f  the 
small  temple,  look*  itself  at  first  * 

Al.irh,  however, 

tTera  considerabl  v  on  closer  in  vee- 

rat  of  all,  it  baa  on  it* 

number 

column*  (viz  n  the  ftaj 

the  situation  entrance  in  the 

middle  necessitated  an  even  number 

colonnade 
we  here  find,  instead  walls  of 

the  eel  la,  row*  of  columns,  and  in  the  middle  between  these  an* 

other  row     •        -htl v  buyer  cohmma,  which  divida  tin-  UiiMin^ 

equal  parts,  and.  like  the  wall  in  the  Korkvraic  mono- 

I  roof. 

desifm  of  the  colonnade  at  Tborikoi  in  Attica  seems  to 

wecter  (a*  lma  seven 

wo  smaller  facade*  (a  little  over  4* 

iafc  feet  wide) and  fourteen  on  each  of  f  |  aide*:  a  row 

tain   tin-   mi.Mlemo  more  in  existence)  seems  to  liavr 

*toaa  destined  for  public  consultations  a  further  division 
of  the  centre  apace  became  desirable,  and,  indeed,  we  are  told  that 
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in  someof  them  the  interior  was  «!i\  ided  by  rows  of  column-  Into 
three  naves.    Touching  the  agora  of  Elis,  toward  the  south  lay  a 
stoa  in  which  the  Eellanodikai  assemble!  for  common  con 
tions.     It  was  of  tin-  I  torifl  order,  and  di\  ided  into  three  pan 
two  rows  of  column-.      U  we  assume  that  it  was  sum  Minded  hv  a 
wall,  instead  of  a  simple  row  of  columns,  Fig.  H'.n  will  show  us 
the  design  (scale  =  50  feet).     A  is  the  centre  nave,  B  1 
side  naves,  C  a  semicircular  terminatiorj  to  the  centre  nave  tnalo- 
gous  to  the  eu\  //  '  in  the  gymnasia:   D  is  the  portico  hv  men 
which  the  building  opens  toward  the  agora.     In  this  way  we  gain 
the  form  of  a  building  somewhat  similar  both  to  the  eellfl 
temple  and  to  the  Roman  basilica.     Perhaps  the  aroa  y9a<rt\€to<? 
in  the  agora  of  Athens,  where  the 

I  ~  I  the  Archon    liasileus  sat  in  jndg- 

■  0   ######    B^        nicut.  was   arranged    in   a   similar 

I  A         28.  The  arts  prs  in  the 

■  M  gymnasia  were  publicly  displayed 
J   at  the  festivals.     The  buildings  in 

■  •••••••   ^^       which    these  displays  took  place 

y                 B               I  were  modified  according  to  their 

1 : — J  varieties.    The  races  both  on  horse- 

Fl°-  m  back  and  in  chariots  tool  place  in 

the  hippodrome  (i7nr6Bpofio^\  for  the  gymnastic  games  of  the 
pentathlon  served  the  stadion  (prdbiop),  while  for  the  acme  of 
the  festivals,  the  musical  and  dramatic  performances,  th< 
were  erected. 

Hippodromes  were  originally  of  very  simple  design.     The 
roes  before  Troy  raced  in  a  plain  near  the  sea,  the  bonndari 
which  were  marked  in  the  most  primitive  manner;  a  dry  tre< 
fathom  (Klaftei')  in  height,  with  two  white  whining  stones 
ing  against  it,  served  as  the  goal  (a-Pjfia).     The  spectators  took 
their  seats  where  they  could  find  them  on  the  hills,  near  which  a 
course  was  generally  chosen  with  this  view. 

This  regard  to  the  locality,  so  characteristic  of  Greek  Archil 
•nre,  was  even  observed  when  the  recurrence  of  festive  game- 
made  more  complicated   arrangements  necessary.     This  was  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  the  hippodrome  of  <  Hvmpia,  of  which  we 
possess  minute  descriptions,  and  which  therefore  may  serve  as  an 
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example  of  Greek  race-courae*  in  general.     PauMuiuut  myt  in  hu 

thin  building  ( if  to  it  may  be  called),  thai  one  ode  of 

it  wa*  formed  l»  v  a  low  range 

the  h|Hitat.  p.   were  via 
atcd.   Perhapnthii  one  fide 
was  sufficient  for  that  pur- 
tig  the  firrt  time 


when  the  mnJfttadeeaJ  t}.«- 


SfsoUd  i 

SidOl  ith 

hro  I -l.it  f. 


a    iitt 


It  by 
1  >n  the  oppo- 
site side  the  wall  joim 

eonree.     Here    alao    waa 

e  charioteer  had  to  turn,  the  moat  difficult  operation  of 
the  whole  race.    M  Here  waa,'9  aaja  Pamaniaa,  after 
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the  outlet,  "the  honor  erf  hones,  the  pos  (Tapa£nnro<i). 

It  haa  the  form  of  around  altar,  and.  whan   tin    horses  pass  it, 
they  are  struck,  with,  ise,  with  great   fear,  which 

produces  restivenoss  and  confusion;   the  reason  why  often  the 
.•ha riots  break,  and  the  charioteers  are  wounded."     A  second 
was  at  the  other  end  of  the  course;  on 

of  Ilippodameia,  and  it  marked  the  >pot  which  the  char 

rounding  the  tanudppos,  had  to -reach  In  order  to  gain  theyift- 
tory.  The  plan  of  the  course  is  shown  by  Fig.  L01  (a 
feet),  accord  in-  to  Birfs  investigations,  A  is  the  slope  of  the 
hill,  II  the  rows  of  seats  on  the  wall,  C  C  the  semicircle  joining 
the  hill.  D  the  above-mentioned  passage.  Opposite  this 
the  tanudppos  E,  F  being  the  second  goal  with  the  statue  of 
Hippodameia.  "Whether  between  these  two  goal >  the  ground  was 
raised,  in  analogy  to  the  spina  of  the  Roman  circus,  or  whether 
the  line  of  separation  between  the  up  and  down  courses  was 
marked  by  columns,  Pausanias  does  not  say.  Some  arrangement 
of  this  kind  must  certainly  have  been  desirable,  and  has  ther 

conjectured  by  several  archaeologists  (G).    The  side  of  the 
Hippodrome  Lying  opposite  the  curve  is  closed  by  the  porti 
Agnapt-  (H).     In  front  of  it  was  a  contrivance  which,  althi 
Pausanias  describes  it  with  evident  gusto,  can  hardly  be  recognized 
with  certainty.     It  ifl  the  a</>ecrt?,  the  start  (J  J)  or  harrier,  from 
which,  on  a  given  sign  (a  bronze  eagle  thrown  into  the  air  by 
some  mechanical  appliance),  the  horses  dragging  the  chariot 
out  on  their  run.     The  a</>e<ri9  protruded    into  the  space  of  the 
course  like  the  prow  of  a  vessel,  each  of  its  two  sides  being  about 
400  feet  long.     Inside  it  were  the  places  for  horses  and  chariots 
(olK/]fiaTa).     They  were  placed  with  a  view  to  showing 
impartiality  to  all  competitors,  and  were  assigned  to  them  by  lot 
Each  compartment  was  closed  by  a  rope ;  on  a  sign  being  [ 
the  rope  was  tirst  withdrawn   from   the  compartment  licun- 

portico  (a  a);  when  the  horses  thus  released  had  reached  the 

compartment  (b  b),  the  rope  was  withdrawn  there  and  two  other 

chariot-  (or  racing-horses)  entered  the  course,  and  so  forth  op  to 

farthest  point  of  the  afaat,?.1     Between  the  lists  and  the 

1  On  this   Imrd+eoif   Mm   invent. >r   of  it,   DdbUI,   tin-   Athmian    IWllptOr,   pridi-d 
himself  much.      The  wbolfl  r,   has  be*B   dovbtad,  as  too  com- 

plicated for  the  practically-minded  Greeks.     Still  tin-  words  of  Pausanias  dil 
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portico  of  Agnaptoa  lay  an  open  court  (K),  in  which  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  race  were  made,  and  where  stood  the  statues  of 
Poseidon  Hippies  and  Here  Hippia.  Altars  and  statue* 
moreover,  placed  in  various  points  of  the  building.  Two  of  t In- 
former were  respectively  dedicated  to  Aries  Hippies  and  Athene 
iaj  as  the  protecting  deities  of  warlike  and  chivalrous  ei- 
ercises;  others  were  devoted  to  the  sVyftfr  rvye,  to  Pan,  Aphro- 
dite, and  the  Nymphs,  not  to  mention  severs!  other  divinities. 
Demeter  Chamyne  had  a  temple  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  moat 

It  abore  the  spectators'  seats. 

99.  Analogous  to  the  design  of  the  hippodrome  was  that  of 
the  »t  rduov).     This  being  originally  designed  for  the 

maningoi  foot-races,  its  lengthwise  shape 


The  runners  l 

the   StadiOD  WJ 

much  longer ; 

*it iiati<>n-,  h«»v 


ere,  however,  being  men,  both  the  length  and  width 
were  of  smaller  dimensions.  The  usual  length  of 
la  600  feet,  a  measure  which,  first  decided  upon  by 
be  stailio  mpia,  afterward  became  the  unit 

road-measure.  Some  of  the  stadia  are,  however, 
the  one  at  Laodikeia  being,  for  instance,  1. 
">  widei*v  li-  K.J  Here  n  nntnnii  llaaJllalj  a| 
m  made  available.  The  games  took  place  in  the 
ctatora  being  seated  on  the  slope  «■ 
so  had  been  formed  into  terraces.  Such  favorable 
►ever,  being  scarce,  generally  the  sides  of  the  stadion 
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had  to  be  artit'u dally  raised,  which  was  done  by  surround! 

with  i  wall  oi  earth.      This  arrangement  seems  to  have  been  the 

nmiii ion  one  among  the  Greeks,  and  Pausimia-  mentions  » 

stadia  (for  instance,  at  Corinth,  Thebes,  Athens,  Olympia, 

Kpidauros)  consisting  of  a  gayta;   moreo-  mention 

pressly  that  this  was  the  u>ual   way  of  their  tion.     In 

later  times  art i>tie  decorations  were  added,  and  the  seats  l.uilt  of 

Bolitl  itona  The  itadioo 

l^^J^f. :1ZV  Messene  is  a  beaut  i- 

MM  |^' ' ^//.».'>. .'..'..X:. .'.".. ...* ^    V      \u\  example  ot    ii. 

7      Mm^L^  ^    qj     n'tness  and  additional  ar- 

tistic ar  nt.     Ly- 

ing in  the  lower 
of  the  town  itfl  ionnwas 
determined  bj  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil  (see  Fig. 
=  LOO  me- 
tres).      rl ":  .     the 

J  scene  ot'  the  competitions 

cMM  Ls!  (a  «),  lies  in  a  natural 

iff-  J  hollow    through     which 

flows  a  brook.    The  hills 
on  both  sides  were  used 

for    seats    </;  h)    without 

any  attempts  beingmade 

at  making  the  two  long 
sides  of  the  stadion  par- 
allel. Colonnades  were 
ted  on  the  top  of 
the  rising  ground)  wad 
the  semicircular  termi- 
nation of  the  course  was  fitted  with  stone  seats  all  round.  The 
colonnade  (C)  extended  <>n  one  side  to  the  end  of  the  course, 
which  finished  hv  the  town  wall  (k) ;  on  the  other  i; 

1  Sometime-  this  was  done  only  on  one  side  of  the  stadia.  M  wae,  tor  fa 
case  in  that  lvin<r.  iwmdliig  It)  Paaaaaiaa,  behind  tin-  theatre  of  JSgina.    Rosa  says 
of  the  stadion  of  Deloa,  that  its  western  side  is  bounded  by  ;i  hill,  the  eaatarn  one 
being  left  entirely  without  seats,  with  the  exception  of  ;i  kind  of  tribltm  iboot  forty- 
five  paces  in  length  lying  right  in  I  atid  having  contained,  as  it  seem 
or  four  rows  of  seats. 
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in  an  obtuse  angle  (eft,  owing  to  the  *light  decline  of  the  ground  at 
that  point  The  •  <>lonnades  alao  extend  towatd  the  end  of  the 
course,  where  they  inelote  a  square  court,  and  are  joined  together 
by  a  double  portico  (**).  Thia  double  portico  teem*  to  have  been 
the  chief  entrance,  the  wall  inclosing  thia  whole  pait  being 
beaidei  interrupted  minor  entrancea  (/  and  g).    In  the 

centre  of  thia  raieed  peristyle  liea  the  aeniicircular  terminatioi 
the  atadion  <AK  called  by  the  Greek*  e^fneore.or  circaaianally 
Sicrrpop,  owi  *imilitude  to  the  place  for  the  spectator 

a  theatre.  It  waa  reaervedfor  w  reading-matches,  the  pan  k  ration, 
and  the  like.  Here,  at  ohmpia,  the  umpires  were  aeated;  at 
Hassans  also  thia  apace  waa  evidently  reacrved  for  a  better  class 
of  people ;  hence  the  sixteen  rows  of  benches  surrounding  the 
area  all  made  of  stone  the  surrounding 

colonnade  <  •  i)  give  this  space  a  beautiful  architectural  conclusion 
(as*  the  section  of  the  atadion,  Fig.  104,  scale  =  70  metres). 


FM.  1*4 

pposite,  in  a  curve  of  the  town  wall,  liea  a  building  evi- 

religioua  purposes.    The  ata«  I.phesos  was 

seems  to  date  from  the  later  time  of 

*  splendor  under  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  (treat, 

or  even  under  the  Roman  emperor*. 

barrier  from  which  the  runners  started  waa  on  the  same 
side  aa  in  t  Imme,  the  goal,  which  waa  not  wan* 

bead  in  <t  near  the  curve  of  the  sphendone. 
md  goal  were  marked  by  column*;  a  thin! 
according  t«»  one  account,  atood  between  them  inthecei 

rmed  t be  line  (perim pa  otherwise 

i  in?..  iw«.  halves,  an  arrangement 

necessary  for  the  u  double  run  *  and  the  run  again  *t  time.     For  in 

•runner  'urn  mimd  at  the  p*l    it<r<ra%  Wfpa.  etc.) 

Wk.     This  seems  indicated  by  the  inscription  written  on 

mt  of  the  Sehollast  (8o» 
pbokles,  Kl.  001),  of  «a>fo*  (turn  l\  the  words  on  the  two  other 
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columns  being  apiareve  (be  brave  !)  and  <rrrev&€  (make  had 

stadia  with  seniicirelei  al 
required   a   different   arrangen 
Theae  leem  to  belong  to  ■  late 

epoch.  Mid  may  in  many  c;im- 
been  imitated  from   Roman  amphi- 
theatres.     A  beautiful  specimi 
this  later  style  is  the  stadion  of 

EAphrodisias  in  Karia,  which  || 
;  about  895  English  feet  in  1. 
I'i--.  i»;;,  i.  I : 
•livity  of  the  soil  has  been  turned 
to  account,  and,  in  order  to  have 
room  for  rows  of  seats,  the  hollow 
has  been  artificially  increased.  The 
who!,  <  surrounded  hv  a  wall 

with  ornamental  arcades  (see  cross- 
section,   Pig,   L66),  through  which 
■     fifteen  public  entrances  led  into 
C  i :      interior  ;  several  subterraneous  pas- 

BP*4-     sa£es  opened  into  the  area  without 
E  ;     touching  the  seats  of  the  spectators 

r0—  1 1     (see  longitudinal  section,  "Fig,  167). 

C    ' :     Such  passages  seem  to  have 

C  ""?;      common.       Pau>anias    (\i.,    90,    8) 

mentions    one   in    the    stadion   of 
Olympia  through  which  the  oom- 

Epetitors  and  the  Ilellanodikai  used 
;     to  enter;  the  Olympian  stadion  at 
E,   '. !      Athens  still  shows  on  its  left  1. 
i ;■>  j     side  the  traces  of  a  subterran 
entrance,  cut  through  the  rock. 

30.  The  theatres  formed  the 
climax  of  festive  architect  in 
Greece,  in  accordance  with  the  im- 
portant position  of  the  drama  in 
Greek  poetry.  Their  la»ginningi 
were,  however,  simple,  the  more 
so  as  they  were  in  use  before  the  drama  had  attained  its  arti- 
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de%elopment.  Originally  they  were  destined  for  the  performance 
of  the  choric  dances  end  tongs  appertaining  to  the  worship  of 
floou  they  obtained  public  importance,  and  became 
both  a  means  of  artistic  culture  for  youths  and  maidens  and  a 
source  of  j  -.inrnt.     TlsCatrcC  WCJCJ  CJfajl  UUsu  stocjUSUI 

'ageante  of  all  kinds  could  take  place  in 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  they  offered  a  convenient  point  for  the 
communications  made  to  the  people  on  the  part  of  tliegofcrnusint. 
Regular  public  meetings  were  held  in  theatres,  as  was,  for 
instance,  commonly  the  case  at  Athena  in  the  great  theatre  of 

nsjnieeQon. 
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the  buildings  were  here  again 
iral  risings  t>f  the  ground  being 
Ihovrvutlv  from  the  hippo- 
-1  tn  be  l  »\  1  to  a  certain  point, 
had  to  be  arranged,  so  as  to 
this  centre  of  action.  Hence 
ment  of  the  circle  was 


ajeasneoransdioDi  me  action  m* 
round  which  the  spectators*  st 
enal>le  mem  to  direct  their  eyes 
I  greater  or  smaller 
as  aaoal  conremJent 

.•  oldest  theatres  consisted  of  two  chief  <lirisions;  the  stage 
he  dancers i ^opek.  opxvrrp* >  and  the  place  for  the 
uer  was  leveled  in  the  simpleet  manner 
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stood  the  altar  of  the  god  to  be  celebrated,  mod   frequently 

.-«•>,  \  hoso  worship  was  connected  with  dancing.  Bound  the 
orchestra  rose  on  tin  one  side  the  seats  of  the  spectators,  in  the 
term  of  a  semicircle  or  of  a  large  segment  mostly  on  the  slope  of 

:i  hill.     Originally  the  people  sat  on  the  hill  itself,  • 

I,  later  of  ston  pal  up,  where  the  ><»il  wassoft ; 

where  it  was  rocky,  concentric  rows  of  seats  were  cul  into  it.    This 

in  was  not  relinquished  by  the  Of*  r  thedei: 

of  artistic  beauty  and  perfectiOB  were  pitched  rery  high,  which 
explains  tlie  fact  that  in  (ireece  proper  only  one  theatre  (at 
nea)  has  been  discovered  where  the  natural  height  has  been 
supplied  by  an  artificial  one,  which  simply  consists  of  an  earth- 
wall  propped  by  surrounding  walls  of  polygonal  stones  and  co 
with  rows  olseats. 

Only  in  very  few  cases,  however,  was  the  locality  naturally 
quite  adapted  to  the  purpose.    Generally  alterations  and  en 
ments  were  required,  which  ultimately,  in   the  splendor-loving 
cities  of  Asia  Minor,  at  a  post-Alexandrine  period,  led  to  the 
theatre  being  wholly  1  milt  of  stone. 

Other  alterations  of  the  original  theatres  date  from  a  much 
earlier  period.     From  the  original  Bacchic  chorus  the  drama  had 

»ped  into  tragedy  and  comedy;  and,  although  thea 
to  have  been  performed  at  first  by  Thespis  on  a  movable  scaffold, 
they  soon  were  transferred  into  the  standing  theatres,  the  more 
easily  as  the  drama  itself  was  considered  as  part  of  the   Dioi 
worship.     This  circumstance  made  the  erection  of  B 
Btxy.     E ven  in  the  older  theatres  a  wall  had  been  erected  at  the 
back  of  the  orchestra,  partly  for  architectural,  partly  for  acoustic 
reasons,  and  this  wall  now  was  gradually  extended  into  a  se; 
stage-building.     The  first  theatre  erected  of  stone  with  a   n 
stage  was  that  of  Athens,  which  became  the  model  of  all  others, 
both  in  (freeceand  the  colonies.     It  was  dedicated  to  Din; 

the  wooden  scaffolds,  originally  used,  had  broken  down 
during  a  theatrics]  pert'.. nuance  in  which  .K>chylos  and  Pratinas 
appeared  as  competitors,  this  theatre  was  built  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Akn»poli8  (see  Fig.  51,  .1  >.  The  hill  itself  was  partly 
turned  to  account  architecturally.  The  theatre  was  begun  in 
<  olympiad  7",  and  finished  I  >et  ween  340-330  B.  c,  under  I.\  ki. 
It  had  almost  entirely  disappeared  under  the  rubbish  of  Centuries 
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when  it  ww  restored  to  li -lit  »le  extent  by  the  celebrated 

t  Stimck  in  1862  (a* 
the  theatre  of  Athens  a  common  type  had  been  gained, 
i,  with  many  local  m.-liticationa,  was  reproduced  erer  after. 
The  theatre  waa  divided  Into  three 
parts — the   orchestra,    forming  al- 
most a  complete  circle,  the  place  f< 
die  spectators,  and  the  etage-buil 
The  place  for  the  •pectsjoi 
•  '*rw.  the  hollow  pit)  rnnsJtH 
if  asters]  m.-j*  rising  road  Ifce  o 
ehestra  in  a  semicircle  or  larger 

seat*  (elaVXtti  tftage 

the  teata  were  eloaed  by  a  wall, 

•*h  aerred  both 
aa   a    prop  and  a 

ndary,  and,  fol- 
lowing the    rising 

not    obstni 
the  view  on  to  the      I 

■ 
■ 

an    obtuse    angle 
toward  each  other, 

a  straight  1 1 

■ 

an  exam  the  i 

class,  we  may  mention 
thest  •  los  (ass  1 

•«cale  sb  60  meti 

•mast*  of  a   nati 


divide  all  tin-  <freek  theatres  known 


rising  • 

SJMMe  r 


!  eonplelad  by  1 1  lid  ■ 
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ample  is  the  theatre  of  Bl  ^  Fig.  169, 

scale  =  60feet,  Enirl^h  measure),  Unit  w,  y  at  the  time 

of  the  S  as,  and  enlarged  under  tin-  Roman  emperors. 

Of  theatres  with  a  rectangular  termination  of  their  seats  we 
mention  that  of  Magalopolis  in  Arkadia,  originally  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  in  Greece  (see  Fig.  17").  It  ooi 
of  a  hill  considerably  enlarged,  in  consequence  of  which  Pausa- 
nias  call?  It  the  largest  theatre.  The  accounts  of  its  dia 
differ  from  480  to  600  feet.  In  its  present  ruined  condition 
mother  the  stage  nor  the  seats  are  distinctly  recognisable. 

The  same  form  is  shown  by  the  thea  Segeeta,  b 

the    koilon   of   which 

dates fmin  early  Qfo 
times  :    other    n.v. 
seats  on  art  iticial  liases, 
in  addition  to  the  < 
nal  twenty,  have 
been  added.     A    pas- 
iivide-  the  earlier 
and   later  parts  of   the 
seats.      The    remnants 
of  the  stage  belong  to  later  Roman  times.     Fi<r.  171  bbowj  the 
perspective  view,  Fig.  172  the  plan  (><-ale  =  140  Sicilian  palms). 


to,  iti. 


The  interruption  of  the  rows  of  seats  by  wider  int  rivals  is 
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est  res,  particularly  in  the  larger  one- 
order  to  facilitate  the  ascent  to  the  rows  and  single  sent*,  these 
psssagni  (foflsjisrro)  used  ic  the  seets  Into  several  con- 

centric stripes.     One  diazoma  only  occur*  both  in  the  theatres  of 
ai>  oikeia  (Fig.  109).    Others  hare  two,  as,  for 

m  small  theatre  of  K  nidus,  which  has  also  been  con- 
sidered as  an  odeum  (*•  width  of  the  orchestras 
,lish  feet).     I            Ion  is  inclosed  by  rectangular 
walls,  most  likely  owing  to  the  direction  of  the  slieeti  between 

•  theatre  at  Dremyssos  in  Epeiros  has  tliree  diaiomats. 
lie  seats,  and  one  inclosing  the  whole  koilon ;  it  may  at 
die  erne  time  serve  aa  an  example  of  the  above-mentioned  rec- 


tangularly Hosed  theatre.     The  koilon  (***  I  .  i  :  scale  = 

i.ngliah  feet)  is  well  preservcl  ;  in  the  place  of  the  upper 
liaxoma  Donaldson  conjectures  a  colonnade,  of  which,  h  •■" 
remnanta  are  now  in  existence.    The  diameter  of  tin* 
orchestra  is  very  snail  compered  with  that  of  the 
place ;  d  and  s  mark  steps  leading  up  to  the  second 
The  style  of  the  building  is  very  simple,  and  it  therefore  is  con- 
sidered by  many  as  very  early  and  of  Greek  orV 


l-js 
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it  belongs  to  Roman  times.    Of  the  stage-building  no 
recognizable  parts  remain. 

On  the  outside  tin-  koilon  was  generally  inclosed  by  I  wall, 
as  is  shown  bv  the  theatre  of  Dramyssos  and  oth< 
in  big  deaqripUoa  of  the  Greek  theatre  speaks  of  acolonnad 
of  this  no  autheir  remain  in  ruin-  of  the  Greek  period. 

The  entrances  to  the  seats  were  generally  between  the  prop- 
ping walls  and  the  stage-bnihlin- ;  the  spectators  ascended 
the  orchestra.  In  larger  theatres  other  entrances  becan 
ble.  In  the  theatre  of  Dramyssos  stairs  on  the  outside  of  the 
propping  wall  led  to  the  tirst  diazoma.  In  other  theatres  where 
the  locality  permitted,  entrances  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  koflou 
had  been  arranged,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  theatre  of  Segesta, 
and  also  in  that  of  Sikyon  (see  Fig.  175 ;  scale  =  60  metres).  In 
the  latter,  two  passages  (a  and  In  led  through  the  mountain  itself 
into  the  centre  of  the  koilon  (see  a  view  of  passages,  Pig.  17»"o. 
Moreover,  the  single  rows  of  seats  intercommunicated  in  all  thea- 
tres by  means  of  narrow  stairs,  which,  verging  like  radii  toward 
the  centre  of  the  orchestra,  divided  the  koilon  into  several  wedge- 


he,  i7i. 


like  partitions  (/cepK&es).     In  Greek  theatres  these  are  generally 

found  in  even  numhers,  varying,  according  to  size  and  other  local 
condition.-,  from  two  to  ten.  Where  several  diazomata  are  found, 
the  mutual  position  of  the  >tairs  h  'hanged  (as  at   Knido>, 

Segesta.  Stratonikeia),  or  their  number  has  been  doubled  (as  at 
Dramyssos).     Two  of  the  stair-steps  are  equal  in  size  to  01 

'•ting-steps,  the  latter  being  so  arranged  that  the  spectators 
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had  room  to  nt  at  eaae  without  being  inconrenienced  by  the  feet 
^  occupying  the  upper  rows.    Their  height  ww,  aoo 

•m  than  one  foot,  and  not  more  than  one  foot 

-mall  uieaaoro  ia  aeeonnted  for  by  the  enatom 

meant  of  bolatera  and  cuahionj ;  the  width 


Iim   »:* 


he  seats  waa  eqnal  to  about  twice  their  hei 
generally  aimpk  in  iVnign.  with  a  view,  however,  to  oonrenieBea 

iiey  are  slightly  rained  in  front,  the 
ar  part  at  the  back  being  destined  for  the  feet  of  those  sitting 


r«  \-± 


iiatrated  in  the  simplest  manner  by 
the  sittings ;  theatres  of  Cat.-  17T)  an 

-the«ttin^step*,6thoseof  thcrtair*. 


Wm.  m 


a.M«  in  tho  Ihearrm 


\x*>  bean  ety ' 
room  f*>r  die  feet 
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TIIE  THEATRE.SITTINQ-STEPS. 


I  iuiu,  and  at  Side  in  Asia  Minor.    Particular];. 

able  are  the  steps  of  the  theatre  at  Sparta,  with  their  seats  slight  1\ 
hollowed  out  hose  atlasos,  in  Asia  M  in 

in  the  manner  of  inn-chain  the  seats  in  front  of  the  ^iimrmui 
being  real  arm-chairs  with  backs  to  them,  as  was  also  the 
case  in  the  theatre  of  Epidauros,  celebrated  among  the  and 

ularlv  interesting  with  regard  to  these  ami  th« 

above  mentioned  theatre  of  Dionysos  at  Athens,  redisem.  ■!•«•«!  in 


The  place  for  the  spectators  consists  of  about  one  hundred 
of  seats,  divided  into  thirteen  kerkides  by  meansof  fon: 
.  the  last  two  of  which  lie  near  the  entrances,  close  by  the 
side-wall.     The  height  of  each  step  is  0.345  metre,  the  hm-i 
depth  0.782  metre  ;  the  latter  is  divided  into  two  parts,  flw 
<ne  (0.332  metre  deep)  being  used  as  the  se  back  one 

(<>.45  metre  deep),  slightly  hollowed,  being  del  r  the  feet 

of  those  sitting  higher.    The  width  of  the  si  aetre, 
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their  height  corresponding  with  thai ei  Amalttftej  r>u>\m  in  thi* 

manner,  th.it  the  stair-step  at  first  in  **M  metre  high,  hut  gradu- 

rises  toward  the  hark  <i*  aloping  part  groove*  have 

the  step,  wm  to  prevent  people  from  "lipping. 

i       lowest  ro  immediately  aurrounding  the  orihaatia 

-even  armchairs,  by  one*,  t  woe,  or 
threes,  hewn  t  These,  aa  b  proved 

thesmoth«  centre  one,  richly  decorated  with  heat  reliefs, 

being  reaerved  for  the  prieat  of  Dionyso*  Eletithercu*.    The  wall 
alao  decorated  with  bass-reliefs,  waa  erected  bv 
ros,  perhaps  in  the  third  century  after  ( 
older  wall  ami  the  oldest  proakenion  were  placed,  the 
nix,  the  latter  1  metre*  farther  back,  owing  to 

reheatra  required  for  the  chorus  of  the  old  tragedy  and 
comedy  being  much  larger  tlian  that  wanted  for  the  u 
ance*  o:  nan  times. 

orchestra,  an  we  sai  scene  of  the  choric 

danci  e  drama  had  it*  u  in  later  theatres 

a  large  apace  was  reserved  for  thi*  purpose  between  the  pines  for 

and  the  stage.    This  apace  waa  larger  in  the  Greek 

than  in  the  Roman  theatres,  in  v 

uvius  deacribes  stra  aa  a 

a  square  had  been  designed,  so  that  th« 

towan  1  the  atage  term  <e  orchestra,  the  apaee  between  thi, 

line  and  «nt  parallel   to  it   Uing  occupied  by  the  stage. 

hestra  is  inclosed  by  the  seat*  of  the 

t  stands  the  thymele,  the  altar  of 

ne  forms  the  central  point  of  the 

noes.    The  noil  wan  simply  leveled;  at  meeting*  it  was 

-and  (hence  mmurrpa  n  case  dances 

le  waa  aurrounded  with  a  floor  of  boards, 

B  several  steps.    Incase  of  dran 

Tercnt    arnmgementa  became  necw  r  the 

■.*  and  danee,  but  also  to  speak  I 
tag*,  "and  ita  place  of  action  had  to  he  raised  accord- 

ig  over  one-half  of  the 
konistra  as  far  aa  the  thymele,  and  placing  board*  thereon.    Thie 
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raised  rart  was  fallal  the  orchestra  proper,  or  the  soeme  orchestra, 

to  distinguish    it    from    the  ehoreuti 

feet  lower  than  the  stage,  was  entered  by  t1"'  choreutai  by  the 
same   passages  (irapo&os;),  between  the  wall-  ml    tl 

igh  which  t ho  spectators  reached  the  konistra,  and  thence 
seats.     Steps  led  up  to  the  orchestra,  which  av 
nected  with  the  stage  by  means  of  low  movable  stain  (tcktfuum) 
of  three  or  four  steps  each  (/cXj/xa/n-f/pe?),  as  the  ooune  of  the 
drama  required  frequently  the  ascending  by  the  chorus  pf  the 
stage,  and  its  returning  bhenoe  to  the  orchestra.    <  >f  these  tempo- 
rary arrangementi  naturally  nothing  remains,  hence  the  various 
ies  regarding  them  started  by  archseologista.     Upon  these, 
.  pre  cannot  enter. 
Of  the  stage-building  w<  fewer  and  less  well-preserved 

remnants  than  of  the  place  for  the  spectator.-.  The  stage  was 
called  7/  <TKi)vr)  (tent),  an  expression  dating  most  likely  from 
the   time   when   at    the    hack   of   the  orchestra   a   scaffolding 

erected  from  which  the  actors  entered  as  from  a  kind  of 
Afterward   the  same  expression  was  transferred  to  the   stone 
theatre,  its  meaning  heing  now  either  the  whole  Btage-building, 
or,  in  a  narrower  sense,  the  hack-wall  of  the  Btage.     Hence  the 

-sion  found  in  Vitruvius  of  scerm  A  mica  and  sa- 

tyrica,  from  the  different  changes  of  scenery  applied  to  it.     Some- 

tlie  small    space   in  front  of  the  hack-Mall    on    which   the 

actors  performed  was  called  070/V7,  instead  of  the  more  common 

TTpoaicriviov.     Sometimes  also  the  name  Xoyelov  was  heed  for  this 

.  or  more  particularly  for  the  centre  of  it,  from  which  the 
actors  mostly  delivered  their  speeches.  This  proekenion  was  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  floor  of  the  konistra.  in  order  to 
as  it  were,  the  actors  into  a  strange  sphere.  Probably  the  whole 
space  below  the  wooden  floor  of  the  proskeni<  d  was 
imo<jKT)viov\  its  outer  wall  facing  the  orchestra  was,  according  to 
Pollux,  decorated  with  columns  and  sculptures.  From  it  the 
"Charonic  steps"  (xap<bv€iot  fcXifiatce*;)  led  up  t<»  the  ]>roskenion, 
on  which  the  ghosts  of  dead  persons  and  river-gods  ascended  the 

I  he   entrance  was  closed  by  a  sliding  slab  of  w 1. 

Tlapa<jKr)via  were  the  two  juttings  of  the  stage-building   inclosing 
the  proskenion  to  right  and  left,  tVicr/c^wa  the  different 
the  stage-wall. 


tl.MBSSOS. 


m 


Several  suge-boikiings  have  been  preserved,  particular! 

Asiatic  citie*,  l»ut   in   m.-t  «.f  tln-m    Koiuaii   influence  matt  be 
—peeled,  end  they  hardly  can  serve  ae  specimens  of  purely  Greek 


arrangements.    The  theatre  of  Telmesaoa  in  LvkJa  U  perhaps 
idapted  I  purpose,  owing  t«»  ita  great 

i  S2)w    The  knilui.  Mil,  the  feats  being  closed 


r». 


rtaaa  angle*;   one  diaxoina  divides  them   into  two  halves, 

r  serves  a*  an  up|ier  passage  round  them;  eight  stabs 

s  place  for  the  spectator!  o  aea«£*f ;  the 


/'// 


tra  is  ■;••.  and  agrees  o\  Vitru- 

kenion  rested  on  a  wood* ?n  scatToMii 
of  the  skene  shows  five  doors,  each  of  them  originally  in 

!uinn>.  i  these  one  still  recognizes  the  hollows 

into  which  the  beams  of  the  floor  of  the  proakenion  m 

;  tlio  doors  anderneath  Led  into  the  hyposkenion, 
the  position  of  which  we  h  <  >t  1 1 « -i-  specimens 

of  pi-eserved  stage-huildi nirs  we  shall  mention  in  speaking  of  the 
re (§84);  we  conclude  our  description  with  a  per- 
spective new  of  a  Greek  theatre,  designed  byStrack  according  to 
the  statements  of  ancient  writers  and  the  preserved  remnants 
(Fig.  184). 


Fro.  i-i. 


31.  In  our  description  of  the  private  dwellings  of  the  I 

>ned  that  more  even  than  the  public  buildings  they  have 
suffered  fr< »in  the  influence  of  time.     The  same  applies  to  then- 
ar fittings;  only  the  utensils  deposited  in  graves  ha 
caped  the  common  destruction  ;  in  other  cases  pictures  on  vases 
and  sculptural  representations  must  aid  as  in  our  description. 
The  different  kind-  of  ecified  by  the  follow 

esions — 8t<f>po<;,    tfXtoyz-o?,    xXivrrjp,   tcXiatr)    and    Opovos.      I  >i- 

phros  is  a  small,  backless,  easily  movable  stool,  with  four 

■-sed  or  perpendicular.    The  first-mentioned  form  of  the 

diphros,  called   also  6tc\aSia<;  blcppos,  oicXa&ias,  or  Opovos  7rrvKTo<;, 
Stypos  Taireivos,  COuld   easily  be  folded,  as  the  seat  consisted  only 

of  interwoven  straps.     It  was,  therefore,  the  custom  among  the 

Athe:  •  folding-Stools  carried  after  them  by  Bl 
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No  leas  frequent  were  the  diphroi  with  foot  perpendicular  lege, 

ti  eouM  n.itunillv  n..t  bl  folded.      Both  f«»nnn  of  the  iliphn* 

lent  monument*  in  many  varieties. 

«  okladias,  ia  taken  from  the  marble  relief  of  a  grave  at 

i  ting-stools,  Fig.  185,  b  and  c,  are  from 

area  on  we*  :  ;■  appear  gracefully  bent  and  neatly  caned. 

The  secon  ;  -hroa  ia  sho*  -5,  ef,  and  Fig. 

186,  e.    The  first  ia  taken  from  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 

where  similar  atoola  are  carried  on  their  head*  by  the  wive*  and 

daughter*  of  the  metoikoi  who,  at  the  1'anatbenea,  had  to  Mibmit 

cu*tom  of  *tool-carrying  {hi+po+opup) :  the  eecond  illustra- 

tion  i*  derived  from  a  marble  relief  at  Athen* ;  it  is  remarkable 

«nt  legs  and  by  the  turned  knoba  above  the  sitting- 

board,  perhapa  destined  to  fasten  the  cushion  placed  thereon.     1 1 


solid  diphros  we  add  a  back,  we  come  to  the  second  species 
W,«k.  cXimjp.  and  *\ur*i  (aw  I 
They  nary  drawing-room  chair*,  hut  for  Ike  upper 

dent  semicircularly,  and  therefore  much 
ked  chairs.    The  legs  bent 
outward  gracefullv  are  in  perfect  harm 

ler  ^m'we  compriae  all  larger  chairs  with  a  sir* 
back  and  low  r  reaches  either  to  the  middle  of 

the  sitting  person.    The  thronoi 

»  seats  of  tlie  god* :  in  pri%  ate  bouses  they 

as  seat*  of  honor  for  the  meet.  >'*  &***> 

houses  were  mostly  made  of  heavy  wood ; 

those  temples,  the  ekkieaiai,  dikaeteria,  bouleuteria,  the 

n,  ami  I  .tie,  resenred  for  the  judges  snd  leaders  of 

re  generally  wn. 
ferent  part*  ri«  hlr  decoratol  withered  garlands  or  figures; 
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•  .  oeeuf  in  virion  forma,     The  low-ba 
nos  is  shown  in  Figs.  185,  g,  and  186,  a,  tin  n  the 

. •monument  at  Xantho>,  the  latfc  o£  the 

..Id  wooden   throne  with  a  high  hack  Rppe 

a  marble  I  tlio  best  p<  while  • 

ornamented  marble  seats  in  in   of  Dionysoi 

in    the    Akropolis   of    Athcn-    (Stuart    and     Revolt,    ' 
timiities,"   iii.,  }>.    l!»>,   illustrate  the  seats  of*  honor  of  the  athlo- 
:    in   the   market-plan  I    throiioi    without 

backs  is  proved  by  the  picture  on  a  vase  of  a  throne 
on  which  Aigisthos  i6  being  lolled  b?  Orestes.     On  the  seed 
all  these  chairs  woolly  hides,  blankets,  or  bolsters,  used  I 


as  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (see  Fig.  185,  5,  c,  e,f,  g).  T«»  the 
throne  belonged  the  footstool  (^w?),  either  attached  to  it-  t'r..nt 
legs,  and  therefore  immovable,  or  as  a  separate  piece  of  furniture. 
It  was  considered  as*  indispensable  both  to  rest  the  feet  and  to 
mount  the  high  throne.  It  was  used,  however,  also  with  low. 
seats,  resembling  very  much  our  modern  footst..,,'  !  ^5,  d, 

and  Fig.  186,  c).  Something  similar  may  have  been  the  massive 
wooden  footstool  (o-^eXa?)  which,  in  the  house  of  Odysseus,  Ku- 
rymachos  applies  as  a  missile.  The  width  of  the  footstool  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  the  chair,  those  used  for  conches  being  natural- 
ly longer  (see  Fig.  18 

The  oldest  specimen  of  a  bedstead  (k\ivi)\  ifl  that  men- 
tioned by  Homer  as  joined  together  by  Odysseus  in  his  own 
house.     He  had  cut  off  the  stem  of  an  olive 
the  ground,  and  joined  to  it  the  beards  of  the  bed,  so  that  the 
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trunk  tnpported  the  lied  at  the  head.    It  therefore  wm  immov- 
able.   The  antique  bed  must  be  considered  at  the  prolongation 

thai  with  perpendicular  leg*,  the  coach.  T)>< 
mcr  eonld  easily  be  moved  and  replaced ;  they  are  perhapa  iden- 
tical witl  mentioned  in  the  **< 
which  were  put  into  the  outer  hall  far  guest*.  One  of  them  is 
ahown  m  the  notorious  bt  okrustes  in  a  picture  on  a  rate 
.  a  ».  The  second  diphroa  coireaponda  to  the  conch  rest- 
ing on  four  legi  (Fig.   1-7.  h\  at   first  without  head  and 

•  nvunl  added  at  both  ends  (anixXitnpor  or 
hrixXtmpop).     By  the  farther  addi  an  one  of  the 

long  sides,  it  became  what  we  now  call  a  chaise  Umgm  or  tola 
lig*.  188-190).    This  sleeping  kline  was  no  doubt 
the  tame  aa  that  osed  at  meals.    The  materials  were, 
besides  the  ordinary  woods,  maple  or  boi,  either  massive  or 
veneered.    The  legs  and  backs,  and  other  parts  not  covered  by 


T^ 


the  bedclothes,  were  carefully  worked.    Sometimes  the  legs  are 
neatly  carved  >ed,  sometimes  the  frames  are  inlaid  with 

isr,  and  is  is  testified  in   the  "Odyssey"  and 

elsewhere. 

bedding  mentioned  in  Homer  did  not  consist  < 

tnous  bolsters  and  cushions  as  in  later  times.     It  consisted,  even 

her  classes,  first  of  all  of  the  #7*3. 

:  od,  woolen  material,  or  perhaps  a  kind  of  mattress. 

Hide-  as  spread  by  the  poor  on  the  hard  floor,  were  some- 

timea  put  under  the  pnyti  and  other  additional  blankets  (rowwrn \ 

lie  conch.    The  whole  was  covered  * 
sheet  v\ai*«i  served  to  cover  the  sleeper,  who  sotn< 

osed  -  purpose;  sometimes  they  loneiated  of 

woolen  blankets  wov.  10  pnrpose.     After  Ilomer's  time, 

tiAstati  had  bet  md  haw  OrsiS%  a 
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(KV€<f>akopt  TvXetov  or  rvXrj)  was  placed  immediate^  on  the  bed- 
straps  (teeipia).  It  was  stuffed  with  plueked-wool  or  feathers,  and 
covered  with  some  linen  or  woolen  material.     ( >n  fchi 

ets  were  placed,  called  hy  I'ollux  ir*ipt,<TTpdifiaraf  v7ro<rrpa>- 
fiara*  iwtffX.t)fuiraf  i<f>€OTpi&€$,  'xXxuvcu,  dpL<f>i€<rrpih€<t,  4infi< 
hdiriZes*  tyiXohiiTnh&t,  %v<rr&e<i  yjivabtratrroi.,  to  which  must  be 
added  the  Tdirrfre^  and  dfufyiTdTrrjre^  with  the  rough  wool  on 
either  or  both  sides.  Pillow*,  like  the  mattresses  stuffed  with 
wool  or  feathers,  were  added  to  complete  the  bedding,  at  least  in 
more  luxurious  times.     Of  a  similar   kind  were  the  klinai  ; 


I 


in  the  sitting-rooms,  lying  on  which,  in  a  half -reclining  position, 
people  used  to  read,  write,  and  take  their  meals.  They  Wert 
covered  with  soft  blankets  of  gorgeous  colors,  while  one  or  more 
cushion!  >vrwd  to  support  the  body  in  its  half-sitting  position  or 
to  prop  the  left  arm  (Fig.  187,  c).  Fig.  187,  a,  shows  the  folding- 
bed,  Fig.  187,  b,  the  simple  kline  covered  with  the  pr/yea. 

187,  c,  shows  the  kline  with  one  upright 
end  on  which  two  persons  are  reclining, 
one  of  them  resting  the  left  arm  on  a 
cushion  covered  with  a  many-colored  ma- 
terial, the  other  leaning  with  her  back 
against  two  cushions.  Much  richer  is 
the  conch  in  Fig.  188,  which  has  a  ] 
and  footboard  and  is  covered  with  mat- 
tresses and  pillows;  a  long  ornamented  foot-tool  has  been  a< 

a  marl-!  tly  resembles  on 

189  shows  a  peculiar  kind  of  kline,  on  which  a  sick  person  is 
.  to  whom  Asklepios  is  giving  advice.  Sometimes  the 
drapery  is  evidently  intended  to  hide  the  roughly-carved  wood- 
work, as  is  shown  l.v  the  picture  of  a  symposion  (Fig.  304),  to 
which  we  shall  have  to  return. 


TABLB3.  1    1< 

S3.  Tablet  were  wed  by  the  ancients  chiefly  at  meek,  not  for 


MM)  writing.    The  ant  jue  tables,  either  square  with  (bar 
leg*,  ular  or  oral  with  three  connected  legs  afterward  with 

one  leg  (rpcmfa*  rsrpowooe?,  rprroofr,  ^epaweorr ),  resemble  our 
modern  ones  but  for  their  being  lower.    Mostly  their  abbe  «li«l 
thsn  the  kline  ;  higher  tables  would  hare  been 
rtrenhnt   for  the   reclining   person  (ear  In 

icric  and  even  in  later  times,  a  small  table  stood  before  each 
in*.     The  use  of  separate  dishes  for  each  guest  is  compara- 
illy  the  meat  waa  brought  in  on  large  plat- 
ters, divide*  1  steward,  and  each  portion  put  on  the  bare 
le.    In  want  «.f  knirei  and  forks  the  fingers  were  need.    The 

-      Whether  the  Homeric 

lea  were  as  low  aa  the  later  onea,  when  r/mg  bMtaad  of     tting 

I  become  the  custom,  we  must  leave  undecided  in  want 

sculptural  evidence.   The  legs  of  the  tables  were  carefully  finished, 

particularly  those  ot  ;»ods,  which  frequently  imitated  the 


legs  of  animal*,  or  at  least  bad  claws  at  their  end- 

-ui'd  tallies  were  more  simple  in  design.    The 
irtirularl v  maple ;  later  on,  bronie,  precious 

article*  of  dress,  valuable  utenaOa, 
locuments,  larger  or  amal 
vee  were  used.    Chests  of  drawee  si  .-lit 

few  raonunn  iter  %lat.  a  wall- 

lioemaki  -hop  at    il< 

tig  resembling  our  wardrobe.     The  wardrobes  tu« •• 

-emble  our  ohl-faahioned 
vedornanietr 
rood  in  rattef  or  iul  i  predoe* 
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and  ivory.    Some  smaller  boxes  with  inlaid  figures  or  pi 
arabesques  are  shown  in  1'ig.  192,  b,  c>f,  g.  A,  all  tal  l  pict- 

,-.     The  ornamentation  with  polished  nail-  leei 
have  been  very  much  in  favor  (Fig.  L93,  c,f,  h) — a  fashion 

led  in  modern  times.    The  moatcelel  unple  «>f  such 

ornamentation  WM  the  hox  of   Kvpselos,  in    the  opisthodomoa  of 
niple  of  Hera  at  Olympia.      It  date-  j. rol.al.lv  t'n.m  the  time 

when  the  wonting  by  olympiads  was  introduced, 

according  to  Bdtticher,  for  the  keeping  of  votive  tapestry  and  the 

•ording  to  Pausauias,  it  was  made  ol  cedar-wood. 

elliptic  in  shape*      It  was  adorned  with   mythological    rej.roenta- 

irved  in  wood,  partly  inlaid  with  gold  and   ivory, 

encircling  the  whole  box  in  live  stripes,  one  over  the  other.     Uox- 

es  for  articles  of  dress  are  seldom  found  in  old  picture- on  vases 

r\  frequent  are,  on  the  other  hand,  portable 
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cases  for  ornaments,  spices,  etc.  (Fig.  192,  h.  d,  e,  /,  p,  A). 
192,  c,  contains  evidently  bottle-  of  ointment  Another  box 
standing  before  a  read  in  g  ephebos,  and  showing  the  inscription 
"XEIP0NEI2  KAAE,"  evidently  contained  documents  (see 
Mieali,  "I/Italia  avanti  il  dominio  dei  Romani,"  Tav.  ciii.)  The 
•  was  fastened  to  the  box  by  a  ribbon  tied  in  a  knot.  The 
custom  of  securing  the  ends  of  this  ribbon  by  the  impression 
of  a  signet-ring  on  wet  sealing-earth  or  wax  is  of  later  date. 
Locks,  keys,  ami  bolts,  known  at  an  early  period  for  the  closing 
of  doors,  were  later  applied  to  hoxes,  as  is  sufficiently  proved  by 

1  The  inner  surface  of  .1  »lrinking-goblet  at  the  B 
"Trinkschat.n  m> ■:  I  DOS  in  which  H jptlpyte, tfetf 

Princess  of  Lemnos,  ha-  lii«l«K-n  bet  lath,  »  Thoas.     See  alao  our  1 
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the  still  existing  small  keys  fastened  to  finger-rings  (as*  t  9S\ 
i  h,  although  man  make,  were  most  likely  not  unknown 

loon  these  would  here  been  too  email. 
85.  nttore  of  <  .reek  houses  wss  simple,  but  full  .if  ar- 

wes  particularly  displayed  in  Teasels  for  the 
dry  and  ti  u id  stores,  as  were  found  in  temples, 
dwellings,  and  even  graves.     Only  the  last  mentioned  hare  been 
preserved  to  us.    Earthen  Teasels  are  the  most  numerous.    The 
the  potter's  wheel  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was 
the  Greeks  in  different  places  to  different  unthiral 
parsons  ithiana  named  Hyperbionas  its  in  In 

imeikos,  the  ^iters'  quarter  as\  Keramos,  the  son 

adne,  was  worshiped  as  such.    The  name  of 
the  locality  itself  was  derived  bun  thii  ■  hum  syomjseoe"    Next 
Athens  (which  latter  became  celelirated  for  earth 
ifact tires  owing  to  the  excellent  clay  of  the  proni  »t,r 
Koliss),  .Egina,  Ukedvmon,  Aulis,  Tenedos,  Samoa,  and  I 
doe,  were  famou  r  earthenware.     In  these  places  the  man- 

ufacture of  painted  earthenware  was  concentrated;  thence  they 
were  ex  ports  of  the  M  I  the  Black 

the  markets  of  the  adjoining  countries.   Owing  to  the  beau- 
1  custoii>  ■  the  graves  of  the  dead 

utensils  dailv  life,  a  great  many  beautiful  vessels  have 

been  preserved  e  erwise  would  hsve  shared  the  destruction 

„nch  less  fragile  implements.     From 
pictures  on  these  Tasea  we  deriTe,  moreover,  valuable  bi 

•lie  and  private  hal  he  Greeks.    The 

greatest  number  of  grav^  in  their  original  condition,  and  tilled  a  * 

Teasels,  1  hi  &■**     The  *•**  P,llee,  wn6re  ******  ™* 

been  and  is  still  being  f»und  »re-in  Sicily,  tiela  audGirgenti    tl  , 

uthern  Italy,  the  necropolea  of  the  Apulian 

(  adia  (<  i- 
Oanoaa):  *ma,the 

cities  of  Castell  \        » I  An/k  PtBttum,  and  Y.U  hrold 

Minia   thectti.  \      i.  l'hlistia  (Santa  Apita  dc' <  ♦  ( 

urn.,  and  Capua;  in  Cent,  l  it  >!t,  the OffftOfolei  Os1  « M  ■*» 

ami  Cstre,  Tsrquinii,  Vulci,  (  lusium 
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tries  have  prevented  their  scientific  investigation;  some  of  the 
smaller  vessels  have  been  found  onl  y  al  Atlu 
the  larger  in  Thera,Melos,antl  Rhodes.     Besides  these  we  mention 
.iscoveries  in  tin-  gr»Te-moondi  of  the  old  Pantikapaion,  the 
capital  of  the  i  [>ire.     They  consist  of  at 

vious  metals  or  bronze,  and  numerous  painted  vc->el-  U'lmig- 
•  the  later  period  of  pottery,  which  must  have  heen  brought 
l»v  merchants  fn>m  Attika  to  this  distant  outpost  of  antique 
Of  Athenian  origin  were  also  the  celebrated  Panathi 
prize-vases  dating  from  the  fourth  century  b.  c.  which  I 
found   amODg   the   ruins  of   the    K\  ivnaic  lVntapolk      Thev  are 
amphora.4  with  two  handles,  and  the  picture  of  Athene  pain; 

in  an  archaic  style.     In  I  principally  in  Attika.  wen 

undoubtedly  the  mi 
factures  which  Bup 

Qormoua  demands 

of  both  colonies  and  bar- 
baric countries.     In  the 

Style  of   their  paintings 

the  shrewd  Attic  men  of 

business  tried  to  hit  the 

taste  of  their  barbaric  customers,  not  unlike  our  present  manu- 
facturers.    The  whole  trade  was  thus  monopolized  by  t 
competition  existing  only  in  those  places  where  Local   manufac- 
turers worked  after  Greek  pattern*. 

The  technique  of  antique  pottery  may  be  learned  from  two 

The  first  (Fig.  193)  represents  an  ephebos  clad  in  the 

chiton,  sitting  in  front  of  a  handsome  oven,  from  the  top  of 

which  he  takes,  by  means  of  two  sticks,  a  newly  glased    twodian- 

roflool.     The  second  illustration  also  shows  the  interior  of  a 

9%  workshop  (Fig.  194).     A  nude  potter  gives  the  last  polish 

finished  vessel  (most  likely  with    a  piece   <>f  hard   leather); 

00  a  kind   of  baking-oven,  closed  by  a  door,  stand  a   pitcher  and 

a  drinkimr-howl    for   the    purpose   of  drying.      Two   pictures  on 

vases,  published  byJahn  ("Beriehte  der  kgL  sachsischi 

'   der  Wissensch.,"   \L  1854*  hist  phil.  01.,  p.  27, 
show,  one  of  them,  a  potter  similarly  occupied  as  ob  l'.'li: 

the  other,  a  little  less  finished   in  style,  the   whole   interim 
potter's    Workshop  with  wheel    and    oven.      Good  (yi)   Kepafu.tr k >. 
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particularly  rod,  day,  wu  in  demand  for  superior  good*,  and  of 

aa,  near  Athena,  furnished  an  unlim- 

m  potter  •  wheel  (Ktpdtuio*  rpoyjk)  was  in  use  at  a 

«rJod  large  and  email  vee- 

wever,  that  of  the  former  the  foot, 

it,  and  ham  1  i«-,  were  formed  separately,  and  afterward  attached, 

is  also  the  case  in  email  veaeelawitli  widely-earved  handles. 

naify  the  red  color,  the  vernal  waa  frequently 

od  and  afterward  dried  and  burnt  on  the  oven.    The  • 

•lie  figurea  to  be  painted  on  the  Tate  were  either  nit  into  the 

red  day  and  filled  up  with  a  brilliant  black  varnish,  or  the  sur- 

lf  waa  covered  with  the  black  varnish  uj»  to  the  contours 

b  case  these  atood  out  in  the  natural  red  color  of  the  clay. 

first-mentioned  process  waa  the  older  of  the  two,  and  greater 

v  is  therefore  to  be  aaaigned  to  vessels  with  black  figures 

i  refl  grouml.     In   U.th  kinds  of  paintings  draperiea  or  the 

e  figures  were  further  indicated  by  the  incision 

d  lines  of    the  eclof  of   the  surface  into  the  figurea, 

irk  red,  violet,  •  .  which  on  dost 

veatigation  have  been  recognised  aa  diasol  vable,  were  put  on  after 

theitevoml  banting  of  the  veeeeL 

the  historic  development   of   (lottery  we  know 
ling  beyond  what  maybe  guessed  from  the  •  litference* 
As  we  said  before,  figures  of  a  black  or  dark-brown  color 

the  natural  pale-red  *>  i»b  color  of  the  ehq 

greater  ai  .mrea  were  occasionally 

These  veaada  are  mostly  small 
newhat  compreaaed  in  torn;  they  are  surrounded  with 
rea  of  animals,  plants,  fabuloua  bdngv. 

twings  ahow  an  antiquated  ttiff 
hose  on  the  vessels  recently  diacovercd  at  Nine- 
ii,  whence  the  influence  of  Oriental  on  Greek  art 

the  ttrictly  hieratic 
«,  waa  retained  together  with  a  freer  treatment  at 
meed  pel  development 

i*l*  and  arabeaqnea,  at  first  with  half- 
nan  half-animal  fi  truroa,  soon  followed  by  compositions  bdong 

to  a  certain  limited  drele  of  myths.    The  treatn 
tigures  shows  rigidity  in  the  calm,  and  violence  in  the  active, 
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■  ma.     The  Doric  forms  of  letters  and  words  on  many 
of  this  style,  found  in  Greece  or  Italy,  no  less  than  the 

uniformity  of  their  t'ohnique,  indicate  one  place  of  mannfiotttray 
most  likely  tlie  Doric  Korinth,  cell  l»r  lier  potterieaj  on 

the  other  hand,  the  inaeriptkmi  in  Eonkn  characters  and  written 

in  the  Ionian  dialect  09  ves>cls   prove  their   origin    in   the   niann- 
resof  the  Ionian   Kubu-aand  her  colonies1.     Tin- pictures  on 

these  vases,  also  paint ed  in  >t  i  tend  the  mythological  sub- 

tatter  beyond  the  Trojan  cycle  to  the  oldest  epical  n 
each  story  being  represented  in  its  consecutive  (.liases. 

The  latter  vases   form    the    transition   to  the   -eeond    period. 

The  shapes  now  become  more  varied,  graceful,  and  slender.    The 

figures  are  painted  in  black,  and  covered  with  a  brilliant  varni>h  ; 
the  technique  of  the  painting,  however,  does  not  dilTer  from  that 


Fig.  195. 


of  the  first  period.  The  outlines  have  been  neatly  incised  and 
covered  up  with  black  paint;  the  details  also  of  draperies  and 
single  parts  of  the  body  are  done  by  incision,  and  sometimes 
1  over  in  white  or  dark  red.  The  principle  seem- to  be 
that  of  polychrome-painting,  also  applied  in  sculpture.  S 
parts  of  the  armor,  embroideries,  and  patterns  of  dresses,  hair, 
and  heards  of  men,  the  manes  of  animals,  etc.,  are  indicate*  1  l»v 
means  of  dark-red  lines.  This  variety  of  color  was  required  par- 
ly for  the  draperies,  which  are  stiff  and  clumsily  attached 
to  the  body.  The  same  stiffness  is  shown  in  the  treatment  of 
faces  and  other  nude  parts  of  the  body,  as  also  in  the  rendering 

1  See  the  excellent  preface  of  JaWs  description  of  vasts  in  tin-  Royal  1 
at  Munich  (p,  cxiviii .,  >t  .v-y.i,  where  tlie  diflerenl  ptriodi  oi  pi  ■ 

See  algo  Jahn's  essay,  "  Die  griechiichen   bemahaa  Vitan,"  fa 
lare  Aufsatze  aus  der  Alterthumswissi  i  I  loon,  1868  (p.  307,  et  teg.). 
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»vemcnt*.    The  frees  are  always  in  profile,  the  note  and 

pointed  and  protruding,  and  tin-  li)»  el    the  nompreaaed 

Heated  only  by  a  line.    Shoulder*,  Mpa,  thighs,  and 

calves,  bulge  out,  tin-  body  lacing  singularly  pinched  (Kg.  196). 

1  is  equally  ii 

out  are  loosely  ronnected  by  the  general  idea  of  the  story. 

They  hare,  a*  it  were,  a  narrative  character;  an  attempt  at  truth 

to  nat  undeniable.    The  subject*  are  taken  parti y 

ve-gods  cycle  (like  the  frequently-ocrurrin^  birth  of 

Athene,  Dionysfca  pfooeaiiorsij  ate.)  or  bom  Trojan  md  Thebaa 

partly  also  from  daily  life,  inch  as  chases,  wrestlings, 

iues,  symposia,  and  tin-  like.  class  belong  moat  of 

those  large  Pauathenafc  prize- vases,  whJ 

gym- 
nastk  competitions, 

thin)  class  the  figures  appear  in  tin- 
natural  <  the  surface,  which  itself  ha* 
been  painted  black.  The  eharacter  of  the  fig- 
ure* in  consequence  appears  gay  and   1 

•*  seem  at  one  have  existed 

together,  for  we  find  them  used  several  I  \ 

sides  of  one  and  the  same  vessel,  till  at  r». 

black  figures  was  disused 
B  drawings  now  become  more  individual,  and  are 
freed  from  t lie  fetters  of  conventional  tradition— a  proof  "f  the 
free  development 

clause*  of  artificer*.     The  specimens  of  fist 
lie  different  stages  of  this  process  of  liberation. 
«»  are  still  somewhat  hard,  ami  »pery, 

although  following'ths  Hmi  «»f  the  u-ly  mors  bwery  than  previ 
traces  of  archaic  sever  vat  incut ;  ma 

lack   linos,  are  still  careful!  lout. 

Ids  and  muscles,  a  darker  shade  of  the  red  o 
used ;  wreaths  and  flowers  appear  dark ;  red  white  is  used  only 
w  oases    for  instance,  for  the  hair  of  an  old  man. 
•*ition  shows  greater  concentration  and  symmetry  in  the 
sowarllng  to  me  the  apace  at  disposal. 

-esshow   a  solemn  .i  ith   rffS*,   however,' 

attempted  freer  treatment.     Kramer  Justly  call*  thi*  period  that 
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ol  t ho  "severe  st vie."  tnd  <ompares  it  with  tin*  well-known 
u  dRginetic n  >tyle  In  sculpture.  The  further  development  of  the 
M  nivere  %t\  k>  "  is  w  hat  Kramer  calk  the  '•  beautiful  -t\  le,"  in  which 
grace  and  beauty  of  motion  tndcbmp  ging  on  the 

have  take 1 1  theplaceof  severe  dignity.     In    hi^h  art  this  I 
tion  might  he  compared  to  that  from  IVni;  bool  to  t: 

Raphael,  or,  if  we  may  believe  the  ancient  writers,  from  the 
school  of  Polygnotos  to  that  of  Zeuxis  and  Parrhasios. 


. 


The  form  of  the  vessels  themselve>  next  calls  for  our  attention. 
The  vases,  two-handled  amphorai  and  krateres  found  most  fre- 
quently during  this  period,  are  .-lender  and  graceful.     Together 

with    them     we    meet   with   beautifully-modeled    drinking-horns 

201),  and  heads  (Fig.  197,  d),  or  whole  figures,  used  to  put 
vessels  upon.  The  variety  of  forms,  and  the  largeness  of  some 
vessels,  overloaded  as  they  were  with  figures,  soon  Led  to  want  of 
care  in  the  composition.  The  moderation  characteristic  of  the 
"beautiful  style"  m  relinquished  for  exaggerated  orna- 

mentation, combined  with  a  preference  for  representing  sumptuous 
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dresses  rod  the  immodnrite  use  of  white,  yellow,  and  other 
color-  1«1  jrradually  to  the  decadence  of  pottery.     Lucsnia 

and  Apulia  are  the  places  where  sumptuous  vessels  of  the  degcn- 
erating  style  are  moat  frequently  197,  a. 

The  handle*  of  the  splendid  amphora  (I  re  attached  to 

the  brim,  ado:  th  an  ovolo,  the  handles  being  in  the  form 

utes  the  centres  of  which  contain  beads  of  the  Gorgon,  their 
lower  parts  end  in  beads  of  swans.    The  neck  of  the  reseel  is 
three  stripes  of  garlands,  in  the  centre  of  which  are 
female  head*— a  common  feature  of  this  style  (ass  the  va*r. 

The  body  of  the  vessel  is  occupied  by  pictures  from  the 
:   i  1  toleraos,  who  himself  is  discovered  in  the  centre  on 
v  dragons.    The  pictures  are  in  two  rows,  one 
above  the  other,  a  peculiarity  frequently  found  in  larger  vases  of 
hove  them  we  see  a  double  ovolo ;  beneath  them  a 
tainentation.    Thearrangenn  figures  in 

similar.     In  th**  centre  of  the  picture  Is  an  open 
tenth  nut  with  on  Vases  of  this  style),  round  which 
4  are  group*  ws,  one  over  the  other.    The 

vessel  itself  i*  an  amphora  resembling  a  candelabrum,  the  exces- 
sively slender  body  of  resting  on  a  weak  foot,  sho\ 
mere!                          rpoae  (compare  the  pi«  •  1  vase  in  $00, 
representing  the  burin!               tonorosj                     \  shows  Ksd- 
mos  ti-rht in-  with  the  dragon :  the  busts  of  gods  being  pa 

f  action,  as  if  looking  down  upon  it  from  heights, 
are  also  peculiar  to  this  style. 

I  subject-matter  of  these  pictures  has  undergone  similar 

changes  as  the  old  mythical  stories  themselves,  when  looked  at 

f  poetry,  both  lyrical  and  dramatic.     Attic 

-  were  treated  in  preference.    The  intinit.lv  varied  treatment 

proves  the  popularity  of  those  lyrical  rod  dramatic  version*      1 

the  decaying  style,  not  only  battles  of  Amaxona  and  Kentars, 

and  scenes  fr  lades,  but  also  the  subjects  of  tragedies,  are 

ituationsof  the  latter  being  evidet  ited  from 

ading  even  the  variegated  cobra  of  the  costumes. 

*icei  scenes  and  characters  have  been  caricatured  as 

1  comio  stage  (ess  pictures  of  this  kind  in  |  58).    The  vases 

ilia,  moreover,  show  frequently  lapimenliHom 
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of  Greek  Imrial-rites  aa modified  by  the  South  Italian  popula 
Jahn  from  this  fact  concludes  the  existence  of  local  manufacture! 
(I.  a>  p.  ccxxxi.),  which  is  confirmed  bj  the  Ixiaeriptkm  on  the  ves- 
sels. They  belong  to  a  post-Alexandrine  period,  those  of  the 
"beautiful  ^t\le  "  dating  from  the  time  between  Perikles  and 
Alexander. 


Km,,  m, 


In  some  Etruscan  cities  earthenware  was  manufactured  by 
local  ertietfl  working  after  Greek  patterns.    Tin-  figure!  an 
tinguished  from  genuine  Greek  work  by  the  contours  being  in- 
deed very  deeply  and  tilled  up  with  red  color.     The  clay  a 
coarser.     The  compositions  show  an  admixture  of  local  m\  ths  and 
usages,  not  to  mention  Etruscan  inscriptions. 

38.   Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  various  artistic  styles  of 
vessels.    Now  we  must  try  to  distinguish  their  names  and  forma 
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by  the  varieties  of  their  usee.  Ancient  writers  have  transmitted 
to  as  s  variety  of  names  for  them,  which  in  some  cases  msy  be 
verified  bv  inscriptions  on  in  <li\i<lual  vessels.  The  naming,  how- 
hem  is  very  difficult,  and  the  attempts  of  Panof . 
ka  in  this  direction  have  met  with  much  contradiction  among 
archaeologist*.  Their  nomenclature  among  the  ancient*  seems  to 
have  been  much  more  diversified  than  is  the  ease  at  the  present 
We  have  collected  forty-one  of  the  moat  striking  form* 

198),  by  means  of  which  the  innumerable  varieties  in  our mini 

mav  be  to  some  extent  olaotiUd. 

Vessels  may  be  divided,  according  to  their  una,  into  those 

ig,  snd  drawing  liquids.    Among  the  tosjqIi 

for  keeping  wine,  oil,   honey,  water,  eta,  the  pithos  («#*?) 

is  the  largest.     It  is  made  of  strong  cUy,  without  ft  foot,  either 

A  or  ttftttened  st  {he  bott  ted,  the  pithos,  in 

that  eaea  generally  a  small  one,  was  dug  into  the  earth  to  keep  it 

if  flat-bottomed,  it  was  lsrger,  and  had  a  wide  mouth. 

The  cubic  measure  of  the  Iftrge  pithos  was  equal,  at  least,  to  our 

large  wine- vat*,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  of  those  kept  in  the  rocky 

n  of  Galliaa  st  Agrigentum  holding  one  hundred  smphorai 

tie  each.    During  the  Peloponneaian  War,  the  poorer  people 

seeking  shelter  in  Athens  lived  m  pithoi,  also  called  wi&imu.    Of 

logical  celebrity  is  the  pithos  of  the  Danaides  in  which  Ku- 

ryatheos  hid  himself ;  the  tub  of  Diogenes  is  generally  known, 

ar  to  the  pithos,  but  smaller  and  more  easily  movable,  must 

have  been  the  <rro>o?  (Fig.  198, 18,  called  sUmnos  by  both  IV 

nofka  and  Gerhard,  and  Fig.  198, 40,  described  by  Panofka  as  a 

lelcane,  by  Gerhard  as  an  Apultan  ttamnos)  snd  the/SEsec.    Wine, 

^a,  and  aalt  meet,  were  preserved  in  them.    About  the  forma 

ie-vessels  called  Cpxi  and  wvr£rv  we  are  quite  uncertain. 

illy  uncertain  is  the  f  *be  *Sjost,  a  larger  vessel,  also 

for  wine,  unless  we  consider  it  as  belonging  to  the  els**  ..f  smpbo- 

ii  of  the  amphora  (JjiftNepeft),  ft  two-handled  vessel 

(e  JswWpsjto  awre  re  sVre  oWoatsset  +«>*»*•*)  mentions 

Homer,  is  toffidently  known  from  numy  representations  on  vaeea, 

bass-reliefs,  coins  snd  gems.    They  are  more  or  less  bulky  vessels, 

necks  shorter  or  longer  in  proportion,  hut  with  mouths  ej. 

moderate  sue  compared  to  the  bulk 

v  resting  on  feet,  but  sometimea  (Fig.  19*,  S3)  ending  in 
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a  fla;  .  in  which  ease  the  amphora  was  either  put 

against  a  wall  or  tit t«*<l  into  a  frame.  ietv  consists  in  the 

ic  h:m<  Ilea,  essentia  11  v  modified  Uy  the  sizeof  the  ve.oel, 

■nd  in  the  larger  or  smaller  opening  of  tin*  month.     Among  the 

amphonii  we  count  the  I'anathcnaic  prize  viims,  in  which  the 

he  oil  from  the  sacred  olive4ree,  and  which  even  during 
the  period  of  the  "beautiful  st vie"  -  u-d  the  archaic  manner 
of  black  figures  on  a  red  background.  Hydria  (vBpia)  ami  kalpil 
(*aXww)  (Fig.  198,  16  and  17)  seem  to  be  different  names  of  one 
and  the  same  kind  of  bulky,  short-necked  vessel,  the  use  of  which 
is  shown  by  its  being  carried  <>n  their  heads,  in  the  pictures  on 
vases,  by  maidens  fetching  water.  Its  characteristic  i>  ■  third 
handle  in  the  centre  of  the  vessel,  which  prevented  its  sinking 
in  the  water,  and,  at  the  same  time,  made  the  lifting  of  the  filled 
pitcher  on  the  head  easier.  The  diminutive  vBpio-tcr)  signifies  a 
smaller  vessel  for  the  keeping  of  ointment,  formed,  mod  likely. 
in  imitation  of  the  hydria.  The  krossos  (KpfDaaos,  tepwaos, 
Kpa)<T<riov)  was  used  for  keeping  water  and  oil,  but  also  ashes. 
It  most  likely  resembled  the  hydria,  hut  cannot  with  certainty 
be  recognized  in  any  of  the  existing  vessels.  A  smaller  wine- 
vessel,  most  likely  bulky  and  long-necked,  was  the  Xcuywos. 
Gerhard  compares  it  to  the  modern  Orvieto-bottle.  The  lagynos, 
surrounded  with  wicker-work,  called  fyXao-iciov  by  Suidas,  may 
have  been  the  model  of  our  bottles  or  flasks.  Traveler!  and 
soldiers  in  the  field  used  the  /ccodcov,  a  bulky  flask  with  a  narrow 
neck  and  a  handle,  which  had  the  advantage  of  clearing  the 
water  from  muddy  substances,  most  likely  by  means  of  a  partic- 
ular clay  of  which  it  was  made.  A  similar  drink inir-fla.-k 
the  bombylio8  (y9o/xySiAto<?,  fiofifivkrj),  the  narrow  neck  of 
which  emitted  the  fluid  by  single  drops  only,  and  in  this  way 
produced  a  kind  of  gurgling  sound,  like  the  firjaiov  or  fi/jaaa 
used  by  the  Alexandrines.  Whether  the  little  flask  with 
handles  (Fig.  198,  37),  called  bombylios  by  Gerhard  and 
Panofka,  answers  to  the  Greek  term,  we  will  not  venture  to 
decide.  The  \r)icv6oit  mentioned  by  Homer,  served  for  the 
keeping  of  ointment;  their  form  is  sufficiently  defined  both 
by  pictures  on  vases  and  numerous  still-existing  specimens 
(Fig.  198,  33).  In  these  the  oil  was  preserved  for  the  rabbing 
of  the  limbs  of  wrestlers,  or  of  bathers  after  their  baths;  out  of 
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in  also  waa  poured  the  sacred  oil  over  the  grave*  of  the  dead. 
tlieae  reasels  ahow  very  much  the  aame  type.    The  nerk 
waa  narrow  in  order  to  let  tike  oil  pass  01  a  drops, 

by  meana  of  which  the  above-mentioned  gurgling  sound  (Xmw>, 
XaMJfruf)  waa  produced  nerous  vessel*  of   tl. 

were  chiefly  manufactured  in  Attika;  they  were  necessary  both 
urn  and  women.     About  the  formal  the  oIjh-  .<J\mj.  £Xxa. 
6\-ris  ,  slao  uae<i  for  oil,  end  peculiar  feo  1  tribe,  we  kn 

nothing.     Aeeording  to  Atheroma,  olpe  aeema  t  tieen  an 

i  name  of  the  oinoehoe ;   hence  th.  the  Treat  li, 

•H,  90  and  31  the  oinoehoe  kind.     Ihc  farmer 

is  call.  inofka,  olpe,  by  Oerbard,  oinoehoe;    the  latter 

Gerhard  cells  an  olpe  approaching  the  Egyptian  style. 
the  f   the   alaliaatron   (aXaftatrrpov,  aXa^aamp)   we  are 

better  informed.      It  U  a  small  cylindrical  vessel,  narrowing  a 
i  the  neck  so  as  to  produce  the  gradual  dripping  of  the 
perfumed  ointment  preserve*  1  in  the  specimens  preferred 

n,  although  vsrying  in  sue  and  form,  agree  in  tin   euaential 
for  the  style  of  the  pictures  and  the  material  of  whirl, 
the  Teasels  are  made.    The  use  of  die  alabastron  is  shown  in 
lie  so-called  Aldohrandini  wedding  <*r  Fig.  U 
l  generic  ten  _r  vessel*  need  at  meals  and  liU 

tions  is  k rater  (Kpa-n]p.  Kprfrtjp,  from  Ktpawvfu\.    Its  form,  gn  ail\ 
modim  •rent  agea  and  tastes,  is  sufficiently  known  from 

urea  and  existing  specimens  (Fig.  198,  85;  compare  Fig. 
had  to  hold  larger  vine  and  water 

••as  these  were  mixed  afterwanl  in  the  «lrin king-glasses),  and 
waa  aec.  id  broad-necked.    A  handle  on  each  aide 

made  the  k  rater  easily  portable  when  emj  •        1 1  rested  on  a  foot 
[Arts,  and  on  a  broad  beee.    Of  the  several 
isiona  of  the  krater,  aa  the  Ar^  <*sbian,  Korinthian. 

Lakouian,  we  have,  no  doubt,  specimens  in  oar  collections,  with 
v  ever,  being  able  to  distinguish  tin         i !  j  |tokreteria,  i.  e., 
re  placed  under  the  krateres,  to  receive  t 
overflowing  liquid.     Similar  to  the  krater  waa  tbe  +wrriip%  a 
cooling- vesmd  for  wine  before  it  waa  mixed       It-  dimensions 

led  greatly  ;  in  some  cases  topera  emptied  a  whole  +%**+> 
moderate  dimensions.     According  to  this  vessel  waa  alto 

called  Sin*,  snd  rented  on  s  base  consisting  of  dice  or  knobs,  in- 
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stead  of  a  foot  Its  shape  was  somewhat  like  a  pail,  rod  resem- 
bled the  kalathos,  the  woi  king-basket  of  Greek  womi  Dame 

I  so  applied  t.»  it.     \V<  i  "in-  collections  sev- 

eral vases  resembling  this  •  which,  then -fore,  the  n 

of  yfrvKTt'if)  and  Stixx?  may  l>e  applied. 

m'Is   fur   drawing   liquids  we  first    mention   thoM 
called  apuraivciy  dpvaTi^o^,  and  a/3u/?a\Xo9,  all  derived  from  <ipt*w, 

to  scoop.     Of  the  aryballos  Atheiucus  says,  that  it  expanded 
rd  the  bottom,  and  that  its  neck  narrowed  like  a  purse  with 

its  string  tightened,  which    latter   was  called   hv  the  same    n 

imens  of  it  are  numerous  in   our  museum.-  |  I  ig,   L98,  B4  and 

36).    It  was  also  used  for  the  keeping  of  ointment,  and  aa 

belonged,   like  the  arvtaina    or   arvsane,  to   the    bathing-utensils. 

The  on'o^or],  ^oO?  Trp6)(ov<;,  and  hrbxyais  served,  as  their  names 
indicate,  for  the  drawing  and  pouring  out  of  liquids,  especially 
of  wine.  They  had  one  handle,  and  resembled  a  jug.  Their  size 
varied  considerably  (Fig.  198,  26-31).  Their  use  is  sufficiently 
illustrated  by  pictures.  Fig.  199  shows  a  picture  <>n  a  va 
which  the  ephebos  kneeling  to  the  right  is  taking  wine  from  the 
kraterwith  the  oinocho6,  in  order  to  till  the  drinking  of  the 

other  ephebos.  The  prochous  seems  to  have  been  used  chiefly  M 
a  water-jug.  Accurate  accounts  of  its  different  forms  we  do  not 
possess.     Moreover,  according  to  AihensBUS,  the  terms  had  been 

changed.  What  originally  was 
called  pel  ike,  afterward  re- 
ceived the  name  of  eho&  The 
pelike  resembled  the  Panathe- 

nai'c  vases  ;  and  is  said  to  have 

taken  afterward   the   Conn   of 

the  oinochoS,  as  used  at  those 

festivities.     At  the  time  of  Athenoeus  the  pelike  was  only  i  piece 

of  ornament  nsed  at  festive  processions,  the  vessel  in  oommon 

use  being  called  clmus,  and  resembling  the  arvtaina.  The  kotyle 
(kotv\t),  k6tv\o<;)  was  used  as  a  measure  of  both  liquid  and  dry 
-.  hut  also  for  drinking  purposes.  The  captive  Atheni- 
ans in  the  Byrakusian  quarries,  for  instanc  ed  one  kotyle 
of  water  and  two  kotyki  of  food  a  day  (see  1  1  and  7: 
the  former,  called  by  Panofka,  kotyle,  by  Gerhard,  skyphoa;  the 
latter,  by  Panofka,  kotylos,  by  Gerhard,  kotyle).     Its  form  was 
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that  of  a  deep,  ;  handled  dish,  with  a  ahort  foot 

Several  small  kotylai  witli  cuvem  to  them  were  ««nf4lmet  com- 
bined  and  carried  by  one  handle,  similar  to  what  we  Hud  among 
pens*:  rmany  at  the  present  day.     Athcnsras  calls 

thin  com  hi  nation  a  «>m  (Fig.  900).  It*  elegant  fam  makea  Ha 
oae  at  table  as  a  kind  of  met -stand  appear  probable.  The  nefct 
waa  need  both  for  drinking  and  drawing  li«pii«b*.  It  resemble** 
ing-enpa  hut  for  the  handle,  which  it  considerably  higher 
than  the  brim  «.f  the  mot]  (Fig,  LM,  10,  1 ::.  l»,.  in  order  i"  pre 
vent  the  dipping  of  the  finger  into  the  liquid  on 
drawing  is  used  aa  a  measure  at  the  sym- 

posia, before  inebriation  became  the  rale,  when 
larger  veaseli  were  need. 

Among  drinkin^veseels  we  mention  the  phi 
ale,  the  kymbion.  and  the  k\  m  4<aX*;  waa 

a  Hat  saucer  without  a  foot* 
the  centre  of  which  was  raised  like  the  boss  . 

•r,  and  called  like  it  6p4>a\i  ler  phialai  were  need 

inking;  larger  ones  served  at  Bbntiooa  and  lustrations  and 

aaanathemata  emplea,  part  hula  rlv  those  wrought  in  pre 

eSooa  metals.    The  kvmbion  \Kvtfio*,  «iV<£e)  i*  mM  a  been 

a  deep,  long  dish  like  a  boat,  without  a  handle,  used  for  drinking 

is;  a  specimen  we  do  not   { ««**»**,  as  far  as  we  \ 
The  *v\i(  is  a  drinking-cnp  with  t  lea,  renting  on  an  cle- 

aned foot  We  meet  with  it  freqnetf 

m  an«l  in  uiiismumh.      The  k\li\  nl  A  rp»  differed  from  that 

ml  a  little.      Whether  the 
ao-called    Therikleic   kylikes  had    their   name   from   the   animal* 
d  <>u  ti  the  potter  Theriklea,  who  waa  cele- 

brate nth  at  the  time  ol  Aristophanes,  we  must  leave  un- 

decided.    Athemeus  deacribea  these  aa  deep  goblets  with  two 
Ilea,  and  adorned  at  the  upper  brim  n  ith  h  \  branches, 
«  an  epheboa  holding  in  hi**  right  hand  the  skyphos 
lewi^cKi.  while  ■  l\\\x  stands  on  his  cv  rmcr 

resembles  a  enp,  mmetimea  with  i  In]  bottom,  nl  ■•«!..  r*  meting 
on  a  .at  others,  again,  ending 

id  two  small 
jnat  underneath  the  br  initially  used 

•  afterward  Uvame  part  of 
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iimor-servioe.     According  to  different    forms,  peculi 
•nt  localities,  we  « 1  i -t  i i i^rn i^li  Boeotian,  Rhodian,  Bynkn 

and  Attic  skyphoi.     The  sk\  plios  was  generally  designated  as  the 
drinkmg-onp  o  lea    The  eaVAepet  was  a  goblet  resting  on 

a  higl  ad  having  widely-curved  thin  handles:  it  wasp 

Karto  D  a and  to  the  actors  in  t'ne  Dionysian  thiasof 

unpare  I'i--.   l!W),  and  appears  frequently  in  their  hands 
in  picl  -  and  other  rej>resentations.     The  old  kantharoe 

was  larger  than  that   later  in  use,  as  appeara  from  a  passa: 
Atheiuens  which  says,  that  the  modern  kanthami  arc  BO  Miiall,  M 

if  tluv  were  meant  to  be  swallowed  themselves,  instead  of  Daring 

the  wine  drunk  out  of  them.      As  the  oldest  drinkin^-vessel   the 

Kapxfowv  is  mentioned.     According  to  Atheiueus,  it  was  lengthy 

in  form,  with  the  centre  of   the   body  slight! J  bent    inward,  and 

two  handles  reaching  to 

tlie  bottom.      Wheth. 

had  a  foot  or  a  flat  base 
(Fig.  L98,  11),  eannol 
decided.  Homer  mentions 

a  Se7ra<?  a/j,<f>t/cvTre\\oi>. 

double  goblet,  wind 

appears     from     Ariel 
r-  Hist.  Anhn."   ix.. 
also  known  at  a  I 

period.     A  specimen  of 

it  lias  not  been  preserved, 
as  far  as  is  known  to  us.  Being  mostly  wrought  in  precious 
metals,  they  were  probably,  at  a  later  period,  frequently  remod- 
eled into  more  fashionable  shapes. 

To  conclude,  we  mention  the  beautifully-modeled  drink 
horns,  wrought  partly  in  clay,  partly  in   metal,  and  used  at  : 
(«*jM*arid  pvrov)  {see  Fig.  201).    The  horn  has  been  need  as  a 
drinking-utensil  rinoe  the  oldest  times,  particularly  among  bar- 
is  nations.     Both  iEschylos  and  Xenophon  qu  aplee 

of  this  custom.      In  pictures  on  Vases  the  Kentauroi  and  DionySOS 
frequently  appear  with  drinking-horns.      The  rhytOTJ  ifl  an  artistic 

development  of  this  primitive  form,     [tsend  has  been  modeled 

into  the  head  of  an  animal,  according  to  the  nature  of  which  the 
rhyton  has  received  the  surnames  of  ypvyjr  (Fig,  901,  &),  \i/*o<? 
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901,  c\  JMK,  wUm>^  iOl,  *),  rowpet  (?%.  »»! 

JXesW,  rrwov.  raupov.  He.  (compare  the  picture  an  a  tw  in  j  Ml, 
•  >nc  of  the  topers  pour*  the  wine  fnmi  a  i«nther-rhyton 
(<r*y*.  -•»  a  goblet).     The  rhyton  had  to  be  emptied  at  one 

draught,  and  wm  afterward  placed  <pn>h*hlv  to  be  filled  again) 
on  a  stand  I  Uwofaipa,  imcnrvO^v.  -MfxaKiXis).     As  appears  I 
the  cited  picture,  the  rhyton  had  an  opening  (which  most  I 
could  be  stopped)  inside  the  mouth  of  the  animal,  from  which 
the  wine  waa  poured  out,  and  had  to  be  caught  by  the  drinker  in 

MS. 

Aa  another  mean*  of  keeping  wine  and  oil  we  now  met. 
the  sWaot,  the  wineskin,  »till  in  use  in  the  East  and  in  Southern 
!>e,  consisting  of  the   hide  of  an  animal  sewed  and  tied 
together.  urea  we  often  see  it  on  the  backs  of  fauns  and 

Sileni,  and  iU  form  has  even  been  imitated  in  nine  in  sjsjnl 
tela  for  wine  and  oil.     <  >ur  museums  contain  several  rases  of  t  hi  . 

**  Levesow,  4*  Gallerie  der  Yaeen,"  etc..  Tab). 
188).     Even  that  common  form  of  handled  vessels  called  by  Ger- 
hard ask*>  ■.»«,  39)  may  originally  have  been  suggested  by 
the  nine  skin 

ek  crockery  nothing  remains,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  dishes.  It  waa  destroyed  with  the  dweUing-house*,  and  had 
not  the  advantage  of  being  deposited  in  the  grave-chamber* 
the  other  hand,  the  kitchen-utensils  of  the  Romans  are  fully  illu- 
the  excavation*  at  Pompeii ;  to  these  we  ntcr  the 
reader.  The  x^P*  no  ,,nU,,t  resembled  our  saucepans  with  one 
o  handles.     Porridge,  meat,  and  vegetables,  were  cool 

it  the  first  portion  waa  offered  to  the  domestic  gods 
to  Zens  Ilerkaiosat  every  meal,  and  at  the  consecration  of 
temples  and  altar*.    Sometimes  the  chytra  had  three  fee? 

iMinllv.  snd  particularly  if  it  wan  oval  in  shape 
and  v  feet,  it  was  placed  on  a  kind  .,f  bipod    yyrsewss*. 

Xavavov  H«»iner  already  mention*  large  y«wU  «Tp«W<\>,  stmd 
ing  on  tripods  or  having  three  feet,  need  particularly  for  heating 
the  bathing-water.  Identical  with  the  chytra  we*  the  X#e?f 
mostly  made  of  bronxe.  Both  names  occur  frequently  among 
the  enumeration*  of  temple  treasures.  They  were  made  of 
bronze,  silver,  or  gold.  On  a  cameo  (Panofka,  "  Ihlder  antiken 
Leber**/'  Tshle  xii..  No.  5)  we  see  a  huge  lebea,  but  without 
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the  .tripod,  in  which  two  boys  are  cooking  a pift  while  a  third  one 
is  poking  the  lire  under  the  vessel  Besides  these,  we  possess 
some  dishes  in  onr  1111  he  painting  of  which  with   tish  of 

various  kinds  indicates  their  being  used  for  the  p 
whence  the  name  of  i\0vni  applied  to  them, 

As  a  d<  utensil  we  also  mention  the  hath.     In  Homer 

baths  are  mentioned,  most  likely  made  of  polished 

0ot),  and  large  enough  to  hold  one  pet 
These  asamintlmi,  however,  were  soon  re- 
1  .laced  by  large  scale-like  baths  (Xoimj/w, 
Xovrt'ipia,  Fig.  202)  resting  on  i 

ind   tilled   by   pipes  in  the  walls,    Fig. 
202.    They  appear  in  the  pictures  of  hath- 

lenei  in  all  kinds  of  varieties.      I. 
baths  for  several  persons,  which  were  p 
in  the  public  or  private  bathing-chambers 
(jSaXaveZa),  were  called  tcoXv/jLfir'idpa,  irveXos, 
and  fiiitcrpa.     They  were  either  dug  into  the  earth  and  surrounded 
with  masonry,  or  cut  into  the  living  rock.     They  may  have  also 
been  bnilt  of  stone. 

39.  We  now  have  to  add  a  few  remarks  about  vessels  made 
of  metal,  of  stones  more  or  less  precious,  and  of  glass.  All  these 
were  numerous,  both  as  ornaments  and  for  practical  nee,  The 
names  mentioned  for  earthenware  apply  in  general  also  to  them. 
Instead  of  paintings,  however,  we  here  find  plastic  ornamentations. 
Among  stones  the  fine  white  alabaster  was  most  frequently 
\'<>v  those  delicate  little  ointment  bottles  called  by  the  nan 
alabastron  (see  p.  151),  partly  because  of  the  softness  of  the  color 
of  the  stone,  partly  because  of  its  great  coldness,  which  tended 
to  keep  the  ointment  fresh.  Its  use  for  drinMng«5upfl  was  less 
frequent  Its  sides  were  with  great  skill,  by  means  of  turning, 
reduced  to  the  thinness  of  note-paper,  as  can  be  seen  in  an  alabas- 
it  the  Itnsenm  of  Berlin.  For  the  same  purposes  as  the 
alabaster  were  also  used  the  onyx  and  tl  Mithridat< 

Bnpator  had  among  his  treasures  two  onyx  vases  which  Lucullus 
brought  to  Rome  as  spoil.  Only  few  of  these  precious  vessels 
are  preserved  at  the  present  day.  Amnmg  these  we  mention  the 
•io-ealled   •'  Mant nan  goblet  "   in  the   po-M-sion   of  the  late  Duke 

Charles  of  Brunswick,  formerly  owned  by  the  Gonzaga  family, 
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nsi  st  Vienna,  an  onyx  vssc  in  the  Antiquarian?  of  the  Royal 
Museum  at  Berlin  (all  these  decorated  with  sculptures),  and  two 

viae*  at  the  Museums  of  Vienna  and  Naples  respectively. 

e  finest  upedmen  of  Oriental  agate  in  existence  we  mention 
a  rase  in  iientioned  collection  at  Vienna  88*  inches  in 

diameter,  Including  the  handle.    It  was  brought   to    vFesJm 
Europe  after  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Crusaders, 

tmeafterwar  ••  possession  of  Charles  the  It.  11.  I  hike 

whence  it  was  transferrin  una  as  part  of  the 

dowry  of  Maria  of  Iluiyii  to  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian 

i  the  k rater  or  the  urn,  u  hite  or  colored 

le,  porphyry,  and  also  various  metals,  were  used,  and  we  still 
possess  numerous  rases  of  this  kind  sdorned  with  beautiful  re- 
liefs. Particularly  the  krater  is,  according  |q  its  destination,  fre- 
quently adorned  with  the  Dionysian  attributes,  snch  s>  Silenua- 
masks,  goblets,  musical  instruments,  etc.,  beautifully  grouped 
together  with  flower  and  fmit  ornamentations ;  the  handles  and 
the  finely  developed  foot  are  in  perfect  liar  I  tronze  vessels 

i  kind  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  ancients.  Achilles 
offers  a  silver  krater  wrought  by  8idonian  artists  as  a  prise  for 
runners  at  a  race.  Crams  made  a  votive  offering  to  the  Delphic 
oracle  of  one  golden  and  one  silver  krater,  the  latter  holding  000 

>rai,  being  a  work  of  Theodores,  the  Sam i an  bronze-found- 
er; a  bronze  krater,  resting  on  three  colossal  kneeling  figures, 
was  dedicated  by  the  Samians  to  Hera.  Among  the  votive  offer- 
ings st  the  Parthenon  were  numerous  goblets  of  thi»  kind,  made 
both  of  gold  ami  silver.  The  most  celebrated  Greek  toreutai,  like 
Kalamia,  Akragas,  Mys,  Stretonikos,  Antipater,  Pytheas  | 
however,  according  SO   I'liny,  wurimd  «»iily  in  silver  and  hronxn, 

ited  this  branch  of  their  art,  and  the  vessels  from  their  air 
lien  were  sought  after,  up  to  the  latest  period;  by  the  Romans. 

the  exception  of  the  smaller  ..il  and  drinl 
faces  served  only  as  ornament*  in  the  bouses  of  the  rich,  s*  \ 

>gs  in  temples  and  graves,  as  decorations  of  the  gables  of 

rigs,  and  as  prises  st  the  games.    The  srt  of  making  vessels 

of  glass  seems  to  have  been  a  later  importation  from  the  East, 

m  Egypt.    At  first  vessels  made  of  glass  (XJftst 
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XvnJ)  were  appreciated  as  much  as  those  of  preekfJi  motels; 
glass  bottle*  and  «lrin king-glasses  become  more  eon 
Still  the  Greek  manufacture  of  this  article  Defer  was  equal  ho 

those  le  and  Kgvpl  (compan 

Among  domestic  utensils  we  also  count  articles  made  0 

.  which  frequently  occur  in  antique  pictures  i 
The  kalatl  uiOos,  /caXaOfc,  fca\a6i<T/co<s),  the   basket  for  keep- 

Sag  WOOl  (used  for  weaving  and  embroidering),  and  al- 
and fruit,  is  frequently  met  with  in  vase-paintings  illustrating  the 
life  of  Greek  women  ( l-'ig.  908,  a) ;  perhaps  hi-  L'n;;,  /,,  also  went 
by  the  name  of  kslftthoB.  Aj  early  U  1 1<  -iini">  time  DSsketa 
(jasVas*),  probably  round  or  oval,  were  Bled,  at  meals,  to  keep 
bread  and  pa-try  in.  They  had  a  low  rim  and  handles 
203,  e).  The  kaneon  was  also  used  at  offerings,  as  i>  proved  by 
Fig.  203,  e,  where  it  is  tilled  with  pomegranates,  holy  bought, 

and  riblx.ns.      At  the  I'anath- 
noble   Athenian    maiden*  carried 

such    baskets,   filled    with    holy 
cake>,   incense,   and    knives,  on 

their    heads,    whence     the     : 
jcai/i^ofot  applied  to  them.    '1 
graceful   figures  were  a  favorite 
subject    of    antique    sculpture. 

Both    Polyklete  and   BkopSl  had 

done  a  celebrated   kauephon 

the  former  in  bronze,  the  latter  in 
marble.  The  (nrvpk,  chiefly  used 
for  carrying  fish,  was  also  a  tlat 
basket,  similar  to  that  QSed  at  tlie 
#,S5T"¥"  present  day  by  fishermen   in   the 

ct  f  -^  South.    Other  baskets  need  by 

peasants  appear  frequently  in  an- 
tique pictures.  Bud)  as  1" 
in  the  original  carried  by  a  peasant  on  a  stick  over  his  shoulder, 
lier  with  another  basket  of  the  same  pear-like  shape;    Flgi 
and  e  are  taken  from  a  bass-relief  representing  a  vintaj 
which  the  former  appears  tilled  with  grapes,  while   the    tetter   ifl 
being  tilled  with  must  by  a  boy.     This  proves,  at  the  same  time, 
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the  knowledge  among  the  Greeks  of  the  art  of  making  the  basket- 

a.    The  tame  fact  is  ahown  by  a 
passage  in  Homer,  in  win       I'    \phcnn*  let*  the   milk  emulate 
haaketa  (nSXapos  wXixtv,  h  cheese  waa  after- 

ward  placed  on  a  hurdle  irapaovu  through  which  the  whey  trickled 
slow  rushes,  or  twigs,  consisted  also  a  peculiar  ki ml 

net  \tcvpTo<s :>,  a  specimen  of  which  la  teen  on  the  reverse  of  a 
medal  coined  under  the  Emperor  Maori  nun,  aa  the  emblem  of  the 
ie  city  of  Byzantium  (ate  Dumersan,  **  Descript.  &  Me- 
lea  ant  d     I  d  ,lu  feu   M    Aili.-r  de  I  lauteroche,"  PI  iii., 

y  plaited,  appear  alao  in  the  vaee-paiir 
■:'  mi  Silphionw(Panof, 
Lebens,  %  where  the  nl| .hi ..n  carried 

hem.     According  to  A  theiueus,  basket-work  waa  imiuted  in 
amoiom  metale. 

Light  and  heat  the  rooms, at  Homer'*  time,  tire-baeketa, 
isins  (Xa^wn;pcv  i.  were  used,  standing  on  high  }>oles,  and 
utere  (hfUs).     The  cinders  were, 
als,  removed  by  serving-maids,  and  the  names  replenished, 
^baskets,  on  poles,  are  still  used  by 
■  revelers    in    Southern    Russia,  and  at 
remoniee  in  India,     The  use  of  pine- 
torches  (oaiosfp  wro  XafifTOfuvdtnf)  is  of  equal 
hey  eonaiated  of  long,  thin  »l 
1   together  with  liark,  rushes, 
orpni  _'<H,  c).     The  bark  m! 

waa  also  used  t  tea,  called  Xo^k.     The 

len  statues  on  pedestals  in  the  hall  «.f  All 

none,  nndonbtedly  held  sueh  torches  in  their  hands.    In  vaee- 

tmga  we  also  see  a  different  f<  n  torch,  carried  chiefly 

itometer  and  Persephone,  which  conaiata  of  kwopaeeeaoi  Pood 

fastened  crosswise  to  a  staff  (Fig.  204,  e).     An  imitation  of  mil 

h   was  cdly  the  torch-case,  made  of  clay  or 

met  shape  of  a  sal  j.  eir  surface  was  either  smooth 

ad  in  imitation  of  the  himlmi  «»f  sticks  and  the  bari 
the  wooden  torch,  the  inside  being  ffled  with  resinous  substancea. 
rem   ki.  waa  the  phanosi^mk.^k  which 

eonaiated  of  sticks  tied  together,  and  perforated  with  p 
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or  wax.    They  were  put  Into  a  case  of  metal,  which 

let  bltO  I  Idnd  Of  dish,  turned   either  upward  or  «! 
ward  (Fig.  204,  a).    T 1 1  i  i  i  1  i  >1 » ix^P0) 
the  eKnden  or  the  dripping  resin.    The  phaooi  \ 
either  carried,  or,  when  their  case  was  pr>  to  a 

long  Item  {Kavhb<i),  and  had  a  foot  (fiiiais)  added   I 
might  bo  put  d<  »5),  and  received,  En  tliat 

case,  the  names  of  Xafnrrt'ip  or  Xvxyovxos.    The  fm 
derefopment  of  this  form  was  the  candelabrnm,  carry- 
ing either  tire-basins  or  oil-lamps  (eee  the  Roman  1 
ing-apparatus,  §  92).    The  date  of  oil-lampfl  m  Greece 
cannot  be  stated   with   accuracy  ;   they  were   Known   at 
the  time  of  Aristophanes.      Thev  were  made  of  V 

i  or  metal,  and  their  construction   resembles  those 
used  by  the  Romans.    They  are  mostly  closed 
globes  with  two  openings,  one,  in  the  centre,  to  pour  the  oil  in, 
the  other,  in  the  nose-shaped  prolongation   (fivKTr/p),  death] 
b  the  wick  (OpvaWis,  eWvxyiov,  <j>\ofi6<;).     Among  the 

numbers  of  Greek  lamp-  preserved  to  as, 
we  have  chosen  two  of  the  n  eful 

specimens,  one  of  them  showing  the  ordi- 
nary form  of  the  lamp  il  i  .  tl it- 
other  that  of  a  kline,  on  which  a  boy  il 
lying  (Fig.  207).  Both  are  made  of  day. 
the  latter  being  painted  in  various  colors.  The 
Athenians  also  used  lanterns  (Xin^oOy 
of  transparent  horn,  and  lit  np  with  oil-lamps. 
They  were  carried  at  night  in  the  streets  like  the 
torches.  Sparks,  carefully  preserved  under  the 
ashes,  served  both  Greeks  and  Romans  to  light 
thefire.  The  ancients  had,  however,  a  lighting-apparatus  ^irvpeia\ 
consisting  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  of  which  the  one  was  driven 
into   the  other  (aropevs  or  iaxdpa),  like  a  gimlet,  the  fri 

ingaflame.     According  to  Theophrast,  the  wood  of  nut  or 
chestnut  trees  was  generally  used  for  the  purpose. 

41.  We  now  come  to  the  dress  of  the  Greeks.     We  shall  have 

to  consider  those  articles  of  dress  used  as  a  protection  againsl  the 

weather,  and  those  prescribed  by  decency  or  fashion,  alio  the 

the  head  and  the  feet,  the  arrangement  of  the  hair, 
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and  the  ornaments.  Unfortunately,  the  terminology  is, 
eases,  uncertain.  Many  points,  therefore,  mutt  remain  undecided, 
fore  entering  upon  details,  we  must  remark  that  the  dress  of 
the  Greek,  compared  with  modern  fashion,  waa  extremely  simple 
and  natural.  <  >wing  to  the  warmth  of  the  climate  and  the  taste 
lie  inhu  oth  superfluous  and  ti^ht  article*  of  dreas 

were  dispensed  with.     Moreover,  the  body  waa  allowed  to  de- 
nature!   lieauly   in    vigorous    exercise;   and    in    this 
liannony  and   beauty  of  the  limbs  the  Greeks  prided  them- 
selves which,  of  course,  reacted  favorably  on  the  character  of  the 


The  two  chJei  division*  of  garments  an-  the   iixvpara.  wMstl 
are  put  on  like  a  shirt,  and  the  hnffk^ftarm,  or  wtp£Xjjparo,  re- 
rig  a  cloak,  loosely  thrown  over  the  naked  body,  or  the 
endymata.     Weiaa  (-  Kostiimkunde,''   L,  p.  708,  H  say.)  remarks 
•list  the  original  character  of  Greek  dress,  consisting 
two  parte  jnat  mentioned,  remained  essentislly  the  same, 
later  changes  apply  only  to  the  mode  of  wing  these,  and  t<  • 
their  material  and  ornamental  qualities. 

The  xiiW.  in  its  various  forma,  waa  need  both  by  men  and 
women  as  their  endyma — L  e.,  the  undergarment  touching  the 
naked  body.  A  second  undergarment  like  a  shirt,  worm 
the  chiton,  seems  not  to  have  been  in  use.  The 
posoxfYsjeand  surras*  only  indicate  that  in  the  first  case  the  chiton 
was  worn  without  the  himat  i«»n  ;  in  the  second,  eses  rsrsa.  The 
■vas  an  oblong  piece  Ii  arranged  round  the  bo^J 

so  that  the  arm  wa.-  rough  a  hole  in  the  closed  side, 

a  open  aide  being  fastened  over  the  opposite 
shm.  means  of  a  button  or  clasp.    On  this  latter  aide, 

tcly  open,  at  least  as  far  as  the 

nderoeath  of  which  the  two  ends  might  lie  either  pinned 

-titchcd  together.     Hound  the  hi|*  the  chiton  waa  fastened 

m  or  girdle,  and  the  lower  part  could  be  shortened 

as  much  as  t  by  pulling  it  through  this  girdle.     A  chiton 

■  soldier  in  Fig.  *»H,  taken  from  a  bean- 

;  relief  on  ai  urn  representing  the  leave-taking  of  an 

enian  warrior  from  his  wife  and  child 

made  of  •  chiefly  by  the  Dorians.    The  Athenians 

adopted  it  aUmt  the  time  of  Periklea,  after  having  worn  pre- 

11 
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\  i»u  1\  the  longer  chiton  peculiar  to  the  Loniansoi  Asia  Minor. 

1,'rvi's,  either  and  ni\. 

only  tin-  u]  ntinue  to  the  m 

were  added  to  the  chiton,  which  resembled,  in 
consequence  (at  least,  in  the  former  case 
actlv  the  chemise-  worn  by  women  al 
cut  day.  The  chiton,  with  >leeves  coming 
down  to  the  wrist  ixi™p  xa/)t^6>™9)>  undoubfr 
i-tllv  an  invention  of  the  Lnxnrioofl  Asiatic 
is  worn,  for  instance,  bv  Skirmi  (north- 
wind)  and  Boreas  (north  wind),  among 
the  portraitures  of  the  eight  chief  winds  on  the 
octagonal  tower  of  the  winds  at  Athens  (see 
Fig.  158).    The  so-called  pedag  aong  the 

group  of  the  Niobides  also  wears  this  chiton; 
but  the  arms  of  this  statue  have  been  restored 
The  short-sleeved  chiton  is  frequently  worn  by  women  and  chil- 
dren on  monuments.  Of  the  sleeveless  chiton,  worn  by  men  over 
both  shoulders,  as  in  Fig.  208  (dfi(f)ifid<rxa\oi\  it  is  stated  that  it 
was  the  sign  of  a  free  citizen.     Slaves  and  artisans  are  said  to 

have  worn  a  chiton  with  one  hole 
for  the  left  arm,  the  right  arm 
and  half  of  the  chest  remaining 
quite  uncovered.  The  l%mfik 
another  form  of  the  chiton,  worn 
on  monuments,  chiefly  by  Be- 
phaistos,  Daidalos,  and  workmen. 
kclt  e%<yxf)v,  as  also  by  fishermen 
and  sailor-,  whose  occupations  re- 
quired the  rig] it  arm  to  be  quite 
onencnmbered.  A  bass  -  relief 
(Fig.  209)  shows  two  ship-carpenters  dressed  in  the  repre- 

senting, perhaps,  master  Argos  and  an  assistant,  working  at  the 
ship  Ajgo,  under  the  supervision  of  Athene.  Two  charming 
statuettes  of  ti-her-boys  at  the  British  Museum  and  the  Museo 
Borbonico  of  Naples  (Clarac, "  Musee,"  Nos.  881, 882),  respectively, 
also  illustrate  this  picturesque  costume. 

Identical  with  this  in  form  i-  the  chiton  worn  by  Doric  women. 
It  was  simple,  short-skirted,  and  with  a  slit  in  the  upper  part  at 
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both  Mr*.      It  WM  batmm  with  <la*l*  over  l»»th  itllw^   iti.l 
ahortened  at  far  aa  the  kneea  by  mean*  of  polling  it  through  the 
In  Ihla  f  ran  by  two  maiden*  in  the  Louvre, 

deatined  for  the aenrice of  the  Lakonian  ArtetnUat  Kara.    They 
la  of  baaketa  (<rdXta\  on  their  head*,  and  are  performing 
the  feative  dance  in  honor  of  the  goddeaa  (Fig.  9  lie  exomta, 

aa  deacribed  above,  b  worn  by  the  female  atatue  in  the  Vatican 
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known  aa  the  " Springing  Amazon"  (Muller**  "  Denktnth 

IS,  a\  and  alao  by  atatnea  of  Artemta,  and  rcpreeentatione  of 

•■aa  on  geme  and  coin*.    The  long  chiton  for  women 

reaching  down  to  the  feet,  and  only  a  little  pulled  up  at  the  girdle, 

we  ahall   aee  in  a  vaac-painting  (g  61  310)  representing 

danci?  ta  and  maidena,  the  former  wearing  the  abort,  the 

A  development  of  the  long  chiton  ia  the 
waa  a  very  large,  oblong  piece  of  woven  cloth, 
one  aide.  b*ka  the  Doric  ch  men.    It  waa 

ihont  one  and  a  half  length*  of  the  body.    The  over- 
hanging part  of  the  cloth  wa*  round  the  eheat  and  back, 
t  be  neck  down  ward,  the  upper  edge  being  arranged  round  the 
neck,  and  the  two  open  corner*  churned  together  on  one  ahonlder. 
iiia  open  aide,  therefore,  the  naked  body  waa  viaible  (Fig. 
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I'll-.     Over  the  other  shoulder  the  upper  edge  of  the  chiton 
was  also  fastened  with  a  cla*p,  tin*  urm  being  put  through  the 
opening  left  between  this  clasp  and  the  corresponding 
!<>th. 
In  the  same  way  was  arrange*  1  the  half-open  chit  ..pen 

side  of  which,  from  the  girdle  to  the  lower  hem,  was  sewed  up. 
A  bronze  stat  Ig.  212)  illustrates  this  way  of  put 

A  young  girl  is  about  to  join  together  on  her  Left  shoulder  the 
chiton,  which  is  fastened  over  the  right  shoulder  by  met 
agraffe.     It  appears  clearly  that  the  whole  chiton  consists  of  one 
piece.     Together  with  the  open  and  half-open  kinds  of  the  (hit on, 

we  also  find  the  closed   double- 
ohiton   (xitcov   7roB/iprj<i)   flowing 
down  to  the  feet.      I ; 
of  cloth  .considerably  longer  than 
the  human  body,  and  inclosed  on 
both  sides,  inside  of  which    the 
person  putting  it  on  stood  as  in  i 
cylinder.     As  in  the  chiton  of 
second  form,  the  overhanging  part 
of  the  cloth  was  turned  outward, 
and  the  folded  rim  pulled  up  as 
far  as  the  shoulders,  across  which 
(first  on  the  right,  and  after  it  on 
the  left  side)  the  front   and   I 
parts  were  fastened  by 

means  of  clasps,   the  arms    b 
put   through     the    two    open; 
effected  in  this  manner.      Round 
the  hips  the  chiton  was 
by  means   of    a    girdle    {{coplov, 
OTp6<j)iov\  through  which  the 
torn  part  of  the  dress   trailing  along  the  ground  was  polled  up 
just  far  enough  to  let  the  toes  be  visible.    Above  the  girdle  the 
chiton  was  arrangedin  shorter  or  longer  picturesque  folds  (  koXtto?  i. 
Most  likely  the  overhanging  part  of  the  chiton,  which  we  shall 
meet  with  again  as  an  independent  garment,  was  called  bv  the 
Greeks  SiwXofc  or  SnrXoi Siov.    We  ha ve  illustrated  the  chiton  bj 
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two  lepreaentalinm  from  the  bett  perio«l  of  <  ireek  art.  Pig 
allows  a  running  female  figure,  the  arm*  and  feet  of  which  have 
unfortunately  been  destroyed,  The  original  U  ten  inchea  high. 
She  teems  to  implore  the  help  of  the  gods 
againat  a  ferueioua  animal,  the  claws  of 
.d  ready  caught  her  floating 
garment1  Ghitonand  «liploia  are  arranged 
meet  gracefully,  and  the  violent  motion 
of  the  body  has  been  softened  by  a  certain 
quiet  treatment  of  the  drapery,  i 
on  the  other  hand,  shows  one  of  the  sub- 
lime female  forms  carrying  the  ml 
the  southern  portico  of  the  Erechthckn 
(eompare  Fig.  38).  The  attitude  of  the 
kanephore  is  quiet  and  dignified.  Kolpos 
•it  are  gracefully  arranged  in  sym- 
metrical folds.  In  spite  of  the  calm  atti- 
tude required  by  the  architectural  char- 
to  convey  the  idea  of  motion  by  means  of 
the  left  leg  being  slightly  bent,  and  the 
straight  folds  of  the  chiton  modified  in  con- 
sequence. The  «  hi.  f  alterations  of  varying 
fashion  applied  B  the  arrangement  ol  the 
hich  reached  either  to  the 
part  under  the  bosom  or  was  prolonged  as 
far  a  and  back  parts 

clasped  together  across 
the  shoulders,  or  the  two  rims  in 
pulled  across  the  upper  arm  as  far  as  the    mm 
elbow,  and  fastened  in  several  places  by 
mean  tons  or  agraffes,  so  that  the  naket 

ihle  fa  ntervals,  by  means  of  which  the 

received  the  appearance  of  one  with  sleeves  (F 
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the  <lij'l<>T<Hon  was  detached  from  Am  chiton,  it  funned  a  kind  of 
handsome  cape ;  which,  however,  in  its  shape,  strictly  resembled 
the  diploidi.  n  ;  This  cape  was  most 

likely  called  by  the  Greeks  ityLTrexpvuiv.  In 
lhtp6  mi  ognsidcrahh  modified  by  fashion, 
taking  sometimes  t  1m-  form  <f  a  close-In 
jacket,  at  others  (when  the  sides  i 
open)  that  of  a  kind  of  shawl,  the  end-  of 
which  sometimes  equaled  in  length  tin- 
chiton  itself  (Fig.  215).  In  the  latter  case, 
the  ampechonion  was  naturally  at  least  three 
times  as  long  as  it  was  wide.  In  antique 
pictures  women  sometimes  wear  a  se 
shorter  chiton  over  the  xL™v  Trohrjpes.  A 
great  many  varieties  of  dress,  mora  distin- 
guishable in  the  vase-paintings  representing 
realistic  scenes  than  in  the  ideal  costumes  of  sculptural  types, 
we  must  omit,  particularly  as,  in  most  cases,  they  may  be  reduced 
to  the  described  general  prin  iples. 

I  J.  Prom  the  ip&vfiara  we  now  pass  to  the  eTnpkyjfjLaru 
Trepifiki'ifjLaTa,  i.  e.,  articles  of  dress  of  the  nature  of  cloak>.  They 
also  show  throughout  an  oblong 
form,  differing  in  this  essentially 
i  the  Roman  toga.  The 
ifidriop,  belonging  to  this  class, 
was  arranged  so  that  the  one 
corner  was  thrown  over  the  left 
aaonldei  in  front,  so  as  to  be 
attached  to  the  body  by  means  of 
the  left  arm.  On  the  back  the 
dress  was  pulled  toward  the  right 
side  so  as  to  cover  it  completely 
up  to  the  right  shoulder,  or,  at 
least,  to  the  armpit,  in  which  latter  case  the  right  shoulder  re- 
mained uncovered.  Finally,  the  hi  mat  ion  was  again  thrown  over 
the  left  shoulder,  so  that  the  ends  fell  over  the  back.  Figs.  816 
and  217,  taken  from  vase-paintings,  show  two  male  figures  com- 
pletely enveloped  in  the  himation  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
time  (ivrbs  ttjv  xei?a  h(*lv\     Both  nun  and  women  w.»re  the 
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himation  in  a  similar  manner  (m$  Fig.  218»  taken  from  a  tcrra- 

ootU  at   At  I  ifii-*.     The  complete  covering 

even  of  the  face,  in  thia  last  figure  indicates 

a  chastely -veiled   Athenian  lady  walking  in 

the  atreet,  or,  or  according  to  Stackclberg,  a 

Mafe 

A  second  way  of  arranging  the  himation, 
which  left  the  right  arm  free,  waa  more 
picturesque,  and  is  therefore  usually   t 

tore*  (*»,  for  instance,  Tig.  8 
filet-mentioned  hi  mat  ion,  however,  waa  eotn- 

y  given  by  the  artiat  to  figmea  meant 
to  express  noble  dig  The   truth  of 

theae  atatementa  will  be  recognized  in  look- 
instance,  at   the  statue    of    Un- 
bearded Dionyaoa  in  the  Vatican  enveloped 
Initiation  according  to  strictest  usage. 
o  beautiful   statues  of    Asklepioa  at 
Florence  and  in  the  Louvre,  the  left  aide 

be  lower  part  y  are  covered 

0  enthroned  ttm  in  the 
linaeo  Pto  Clementino,  where  one  corner 
of  the  garment  rests  on  the  left  ahonlder,  and  fails  in  beautiful 
folds  over  the  lap  of  the  figure.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  Imitation  worn  by  women  was 
equally  graceful,  as  appears  from  the  | 
without.  however,  being  subjected  to  a  si 
rule,  as  in  the  case  of  men.  Perhaps  the  cos- 
tume of  the  maidens  can  I  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon  may  be  eonaidered  as 

ureaqne  arrange- 
ment of  the  himation  eould  un< 
acquired  only   by  long  practice.     In  ordei 
preserve  the  folda  and  prevent  the  drees  from 
;*ing  from  the  shoulders,  the  Greeks  need 
to  tew  email  weights  .corners. 

rvnt  tnm  the  himation  waa  the  much 
smaller  and  oblong  Tp«/W.  or  ipajSaWo*  w..ni   MfeOOf  th.-  DorJl 
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tribes  by  epheboi  and  grown-up  men,  while  boys  ap  to  t ! 
year  were  raBtriit^l  to  the  dm  of  tin* ehitmi.    At  Athens,  slso,  tin* 
inclination  toward  the  severe  Doric  customs 

made  this  garment  common.  [Jp  to  the  time 
of  ths  Pek>ponnesian  War  the  dres-  of  the 
Athenian    boy    consisted  of   the    chiton    only, 

ittsiniftg  the  age  of  the  ephebo- 
dressed  in  the  xXa/uw,  introdnoed  into  Attika 
bom    Thessaly  or    Makedonia.     The   chlamyi 
also  was  in  oblong  piece  of  doth  thrown  • 
the  left  shoulder,  the  open  ends  h 
across  the  right  shoulder  by  means  of  a  el 
the  corners  hanging  down    were,  as  in   the  hi- 
niation,   kept    Straight    by   means    of    weights 
sewed  into  them.     The  chlamys  was  princi- 
pally used  by  travelers  and  soldiers.      Fig.  220, 
representing  the   statue    of     Phokion    in    the 
Museo  Pio  Cleinentino,  illustrate-   this  hand- 
some garment.     Hermes,  Eastor,    Polydet 
the  wandering  Odysseus,  soldiers,  and  horse- 
men (for  instance,  the  epheboi  on  horseback  on  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon),  generally  wear  the  chlamys. 

Concerning  the  materials  of  the  described  garments,  we  have 
mentioned  before  that  linen  was  used  principally  by  the  Ionian-, 
wool  by  the  Dorians;  the  latter  material  in  the  course  of  time 
became  the  rule  for  male  garments  all  over  Greece.  The  change 
of  seasons  naturally  required  a  corresponding  modification  in  the 
thickness  of  these  woolen  garments;  accordingly  we  notice  the 
difference  between  summer  and  winter  dresses.  I  or  women's 
dresses,  besides  Bheep'e  wool  and  linen,  byssos,  most  likely  a  kind 
of  cotton,  was  commonly  used.  Something  like  the  byssos,  but 
much  finer,  was  the  material  of  which  the  celebrated  transparent 
dresse  proven  in  the  isle  of  Amorgos.     They  were  called 

dfiopyiva,  and  consisted  of  the  fibre  of  a  fine  6ort  of  tla\.  un- 
doubtedly resembling  our  muslins  and  cambrics.  The  introduc- 
tion of  silk  into  Greece  is  of  later  date,  while  in  Asia  it  was 
known  at  a  very  early  period.  From  the  interior  of  Ana  the  >ilk 
was  imported  into  Greece,  partly  in  its  raw  state,  partly  worked 
into  dresses.     Ready-made  dreesefl  of  this  kind  were  called  applied 


color  of  warn  m 


to  distinguish  them  from  the  fio^fiUttm,  I  e.,  dresses  made  in 

Greece  of  the  imported  raw  silk  (jUmfa,  fiorafa).    The  isle  of 

Kos  ww  the  first  teat  of  silk  manufacture,  where  ailk  drateaa 

were  produced    riraling  in   transparency  the   above-mentioned 

apoprfti'a.     These  diaphanous  dresses,  clinging  does  to  the  body, 

and  allowing  t  |  lie  akin  and  the  veins  to  be  teen  (c£*ara 

tuuftavf) .,  have  been  frequently  imiuted  with  astonishing  skill  by 

•rs  and  painter*.    We  only  remind  the  reader  of  the 

beautifully-modeled  folde  of  the  chiton  covering  the  upper  part 

•  body  of  Niche's  youngest  daughter,  in  a  kneeling  position, 

-eeke  shelter  in  the  lap  of  her  mother;  in  painting,  several 

wall -pictures  of  Pompeii  may  be  cited. 

rUtt  having  been  the  universal 
<  J  reek  garment*,  a  colored  dresa  being  considered  im- 
modest, has  been   refuted  by  Becker  (u Charikiea,"  >■>.,  p.  194). 
however,  likely  that,  with  the  cloak-like  epiblemata,  white 
was  the  unusual  color,  aa  is  still  the  case  among  Oriental  nations 
i  exposed  to  the  sun.     Brown  cloaks  are,  however,  by  no 
means  unusual ;  neither  were  they  among  Greek  men.     Pan 
■  utal  garments  were  also  used,  at  least  by  the  w. 
Greek  classes,  both  for  male  and  female  dresses,  while  white  still 
remained  the  favorite  color  with  modest  Greek  women.    This  is 
proved,  not  to  mention  written  evidence,  by  a  number  of  small 
painted  statuettes  of  Umit  clay,  as  also  by  several  pictures  on 
hot  from  Attic  graves.    The  original  colors  of  the  dresses, 
ugh  (particularly  the  reds)  si  tiered  by  the  burning 

process,  may  still  be  distinctly  recognized.     In  Fig,  :t  •.'•»,  from  a 
vase-painting,  the  female  form  on  the  left  wears  a  chiton  of  saf- 
m  hue  (ayosasrrsl),  perhaps  in  imitation  of  the  color  of 
the  bysaoa,  and  a  violet  peplos,  the  chiton  of  the  woman  on  the 
being  golden  brown.    Men  also  appear  in  these  pictures 
the  cherry-colored  ehlamys  and  the  red  himation ;  while 
n  wears  the  dark  exotnis  usual  among  fishermen  (ass  Stsv 
.  ruber  der   Hdlencn,"  Ta  .     These  dresses, 

>  regard  to  shape  and  color,  are  undoubtedly  taken  from 
models  •••  fV. 

•  dresses  were  frequently  adorned  with  inwoven  patterns,  or 
attached  borders  and  embroideries.  From  Babylon  and  Phrygia, 
the  ancient  seats  of  the  weaving  and  embroidering  arte, 
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crafts  spread  over  the  Occidental  world,  the  name  -  I'hrygiones," 
used  i:  at  a  later  period  for  artists  of  tin.-  kind,  reminding 

of  thi-  oi  \s  we  learn   from  the  monuments,  the 

border,  either  woven  or  sewed  to  the  dresses,  consisted  of  01 
more  ripea,  either  parallel  with  the  seams  of  the  chiton, 

don,  and  am|>echonion  {see  Figs.  215-l'IT. 
ning  «l.»wn  t..  the  hem  of  the  chiton  from  the  girdle  al  the 

•:n  the  throat  in  front.    The  vertical  ornaments  called  [jdft&oi 

or  irapvfyal  correspom  I  to  the    1 1 0 

man  clamts.    Besides  these  orna- 

ments  in   stripes,  we  also   meet 

with  others  broader  and  more  com 

plicated:    whether   woven    into   or 
■  I  on   the  dre—.  MTiiis   doubt- 
ful    They  cover  the  chiton   from 
the  hem    upward  to  the   knee,  and 

above  the  girdle  up  to  the  nee 

is  seen  in  the  chiton  worn  by  the 
spring  goddess  Opora,  in  a  vase- 
painting  ("Collection  des  Vases 
gr.de  M.  Cambers,"  FLG5).  The 
whole  chiton  is  sometimes  covered 
with  star  or  dice  pattern-,  partic- 
ularly on  vases  of  the  archaic 
style.  The  vase-painters  of  the 
decaying  period  chiefly  represent 
Phrygian  dresses  with  gold  fi 
and  sumptuous  embroideries  oi 
palmetto  and  "  meandering "  pat- 
terns, such  as  were  w.»rn  hv  the 
luxurious  South-Italian  (it 
Such  a  sumptuous  dress  is  worn  by  Medea  (Pig.  221)  in  I  pict- 
ure of  the  death  of  Talos  on  an  Apulian  amphora  in  the  Jatta 
collection  it  Etuvo.  In  the  same  picture  the  chitonesof  Kastor 
and  Polydeukes,  and  those  of  the  Argonautai,  are  covered  with 
palmetto  embroideries,  the  edges  at  the  bottom  showing  mytho- 
d  scenes  on  a  dark  ground.  We  also  call  to  mind  the  rich 
peploi  offered  at  high  fotivals  to  adorn  the  holy  images,  and  also 
of  the  himation,  fifteen  yards  long  and  richly  ornamented,  which 
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wm  offered  by  the  Sybarite  Alkimenea  to  the  Lekintan  Hem  in 
her  temple  near  Kroton,  end  efterwerd  told  to  the  (  artliaginians 
talent*  by  the  elder  Itionysio*.     Pleetie  art  in  it*  noble 
a*  disdained  to  imitate  theee  ornaments,  which  it 
roduces  only  in  rare  caaea  to  adorn  certain  part*  of  tfafl  .lreea. 
Tb«  Litrment  of  a  statue  mil  in  the  Museo  Borbo- 

nioo,  at  Naples  shows  a  bonier  imitating  embroidery;  and  the 
archaic  statue  of  Palla*  in  the  Museum  of  Dresden  wears  a  pep- 
loe,  1   from  the  celebrated   Panatbenaic  peploa,  covered 

h  scenes  from  the  gigantomachy  (aw  Muller,  «  Deokmiler  der 
laf.  x.,  Noa.  86,  38). 
dtiea  Greeks  walked   mostly  bareheaded,  owing 
moat  likely  to  the  more  plentiful  hair  of  southern  nations,  which, 
moreover,  waa  cultivated  by  the  Greeks  with  particular  tare. 
Travelers,  hunters,  and  such  artificers  aa  were  particularly  ex- 
posed to  the  son,  need  light  eoverings  for  their  beads.     The 
DM  -i r  th . -« ■  in.iv  be  classified  as  Kwnj  and  wlXos.    The 
Kinni  waa  a  cap  made  of  the  skine  of  dogs,  weasels,  or  cows ; 
further  development  was  the  helm.'  h  we  shall  have  to 

uer  already  we  read  of  a  peasant  with  a  cap 
goat'"  sjrja  (*w4*  osytA?),  moat  lik«*l v  of  the  shape  of  a  semi- 
globe,  and  fastened  under  the  chin   with   straps.     In  a  vase- 
•  lin   Museum,  representing  the  interior  of  a 
nan  poking  the  fire  wears  this  cap  as  a  pro- 
ion  against  the  heat  (Fig.  999,  a).    The  shape  of  the  wiXo? 
was  conical,  either  without  a  shade,  like  the  nmj  (sat  Fig.  208), 
or  with  a  small  brim.     It  waa  made  of  felt.     Sailors,  merchants, 
and  several  gods  and  demigods,  may  be  recognize*!  |«r- 

lysseus  and  hi-  eompaaioaa,  and  Hephaistoe 
artificer;    also   Kadmoa,  the    Dioskur  instance,  on 

rtan    coins*,   and   the   Amazons,   in   several   vase  •  paintings. 
Urns  also  wears  the  pilos  in  a  vase-painting  i  Fig.  999,  b\  and 
the  cap  a  shepherd  blowing  the  double-pipe 

lie  same  appellation  (compare  Fig.  906).     It 

lie  cap  worn  h\   S., nth- Italian  shepherds  at 

present  day.    Nearly  relate*)  piloe  is  the  well  known 

mhUk  k  tuaad  over  in  fmot 
•  reek  and  Italian  fishermen,  wa* 
times,  used  by  the  barbarous  nations  of  Asia,  which  may  be 
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recognized   by  it     Paris,  Ganymede  (Fig.   222,  Irises, 

~,  Mithra>,  and  the  Amazons,  are  frequently  n 
sented  with  it,  also  barbarous  warriors  on  Koinan  monuments  of 
ipe rial  period.  An  interesting  combination  of  head-cover- 
ings, with  a  flattened  pilos  among  them,  appears  in  a  large  vase- 
painting  (Millin,  "Galerie  Mythologiaue,"  PL  e.w.w.)  repre- 
senting  i  lit  tie  between  Greeks  and  Amazons  with  their  Scythian 
allies,  perhaps  an  imitation  of  the  battle  of  tin 
sented  by  Phidias  on  the  shield  of  Athene  Parthenoa.  Similar 
to  the  Phrygian  is  another  cap  worn  by  Amazons  and  noble 
Asiatics.  It  consists  of  wool  or  leather,  and  resembles  a  helmet. 
The  top  is  only  a  little  turned  down  in  front,  the  back  part  being 
prolonged  by  means  of  a  flap  (Fig.   222,  <?,  compare  Fig.  212). 
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It  appears  in  paintings  on  the  heads  of  Asiatic  men  and  women, 
sometimes  in  the  <|iiaintest  shapes  (see  Fig.  221).  It  is  generally 
called  filrpa,  although  this  word  seems  to  imply  the  covering 
of  the  head  with  a  scarf.  Such  a  turban-like  covering  <>i  the 
forehead,  cheeks,  and  neck,  with  only  the  point  of  the  A 

iding  frmn  it,  is  worn,  for  instance,  by  the  P»  In  the 

Pnmpeian  mosaic  called  the  Battle  of  Alexander.     The  ( hriental 

D   is  undoubtedly  a  remnant  of  this  costume.     The  third 
form  of  the  hat  is  the  irkroujos,  originally  worn  in  Makedonia  and 
Thessaly,  and  introduced  into  ( I reece  together  with  the  ohlamyi 
worn  by  epheboL     It  resembled  our  wideawakes,  but  for  the 
small  headpiece,  and  was  fastened  to  the  head  by  means  of  > 
which,  at  the  same  time,  prevent ed  it  from  slipping  when  th] 
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over  the  back  (Fig.  2*2,/),  in  the  tame  way  that  the  medieval 

biretta   wan  worn  occasionally.      This  petaaoa  is  worn  ! 

ephcboi  on  horseback  on  the  f rieae  of  the  Parthenon  ( Fig.  222,  h  >, 

.and  alao  by  Kaator  (Fig.  222,  f )  and  Hermea  in  vase-painting*. 

latter  god  may  be  recognized  by  a  winged  petaaoa  peculiar 

.  t\    What  name  nmat  be  assigned  to  a  liat 

ig  a  plate,  which  appears  on  coine  of  the  Theaaslian  dtj 

mnnon  (Una.  Hunter.,  Tab.  21,  No.   xvii.),  and  of  tl» 

Thrakisi.  >oa  (Una.  de  Hanteroehe,  PI.  iii..  No.  8), 

remain*  doubtful ;  it  may  be  the  aavala  worn  bj  the  Makedo- 

e  hair  U  conaidered  in  Homer  aa  one  of  the  greateat 
aigna  of  male  beauty  among  the  long-hatred  (aayampsssrre?) 
Achaioi ;  no  leat  were  the  well-arranged  lock*  of  maidens  and 
women  praised  by  the  tragic  poets.  Among  the  Spartans  it  be* 
came  a  aaered  custom,  derived  from  the  laws  of  Lykurgos, 
the  hair  of  the  boy  grow  as  soon  aa  he  reached  the  age  of  the 
epheboa,  while  up  to  that  time  it  was  cut  short.  This  custom 
prevailed  among  the  Spartans  up  to  their  being  overpowered  by 
the  Achaic  federation.  Altogether  the  Dorian  character  did  not 
ion  being  paid  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
hair.  n  solemn  occasion*,  for  instance  on  the  eve  of  the 

battl.  -rmopyla?,  the  Spartans  arranged  their  hair  with 

particular  care.     A  ne,  about  the  time  of  -ian  ware, 

men  used  to  wear  their  hair  long,  tied  on  the  t.  hand  in  i 

knot  igptm&vXos),  which  was  fastened  by  a  hairpin  in  the  form  of 
a  cicada.  <  >f  this  custom,  however,  the  monuments  offer  no 
example.  Only  in  the  pictures  of  two  Pankratiastai,  on  a  monu- 
ment dating  most  lik.lv  from  Roman  times  <"  M  «  lenient." 
.  86),  we  discover  an  analogy  to  this  old  Attic  custom. 
After  rsian  War,  when  the  dress  and  manners  of  the 
Ionian*  ha/1  undergone  a  change,  it  became  the  custom  to  cut  off 
the  long  hair  of  the  hoys  on  their  attaining  the  age  of  ephebot, 
and  devote  it  a*  sn  ottering  to  a  g**l.  for  instance,  to  the  Delphic 
lo  or  some  local   river-god.     Attic  ciriien*,  howevc^ 

re  their  hair  cropped  short,  like  their  slaves,  hot 
need  to  let  it  grow  ao  -  their  own  taste  or  the  common 

fashion,     <  mly  dandies,  as,  for  instance,  Alkibiadcs,  let  their  hair 
fall  down  to  their  shoulders  in  long  locka.     Philosophers  alao 
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o.va-i.'M  ilK  attempted  fco  retire  old  ooftomi  bj  wearing  their  hair 

lOQg. 

The  beard  was  carefully  attended  to  by  the  Greeks,      i 
barber's  shop  (tcovptfov),  wit h  it-  talkative  inmate,  was  not  only 
frequented  bj  fchoa*  requiting  the  nrricee  of  the  barber  (eaiyeft) 

tting  the  hair,  >having,  cutting  the  nails  and  corns,  and  tear- 
ing out  small  hairs,  but  it  was  also,  as  Hutarch  says,  a  symposion 
without    wine,  where  political  and  local  news  were  discussed. 

Alkiphmn  depicts  a  Greek  barber  in  the  following  words  iiii., 

66) :  "  You  see  how  the  d d  barber  in  \<»n  street  lias  treated 

me;  the  talker,  who  puts  up  the  Brundisian  looking-glas- 
makes  his  knives  to  clash  harmoniously.  I  went  to  him  bo  be 
shaved;  he  received  me  politely,  put  me  in  i  high  chair,  i 
oped  me  in  .a  clean  towel,  and  stroked  the  razor  gently  down  my 
cheek,  so  as  to  remove  the  thick  hair.  But  this  was  a  malicious 
trick  of  his.  He  did  it  partly,  not  all  over  the  chin  ;  some  places 
he  left  rough,  others  he  made  smooth  without  my  noticing  it." 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  a  barber's  business  be- 
came lucrative  owing  to  the  custom  of  wearing  a  full 
(iraryeop  ftadvs  or  8aav<;)  being  abandoned,  notwithstanding  tl 
monstrances  of  several  states.1  In  works  of  art,  particularly  in 
portrait  6tatues,  the  beard  is  always  treated  as  an  individual  char- 
acteristic. It  is  mostly  arranged  in  graceful  locks,  and  covers  the 
chin,  lips,  and  cheeks,  without  a  separation  being  made  between 
whiskers  and  mustache.  Only  in  archaic  renderings  the  wedge- 
like beard  is  combed  in  long,  wavy  lines,  and  the  whiskers  are 
strictly  parted  from  the  mustache.  As  an  example,  we  quote 
the  nobly-formed  head  of  Zeus  crowned  with  the  stephane  in  the 
Talleyrand  collection.  The  usual  color  of  the  hair  being  dark, 
fair  hair  was  considered  a  great  beauty.  Homer  gives  yell*  >\\  Locks 
to  Menelaos,  Achilles,  and  Meleagros,  and  Euripides  describes 
Menelaos  and   Dionysos  as  fair -haired   (%av6o2<n  ftoarpvxoio-iv 

€VKO(TflO<;  KOfMTfv). 

45.  The  head-dress  of  women  was  in  simple  taste.  Hats  were 
not  worn,  as  a  rule,  because,  at  least  in  Athens,  the  appearance  of 
women  in  the  public  street  was  considered  improper,  and  t 

1  According  to  tradition,  many  Makedonians  were  killed  by  the  Persians  taking 
hold  of  their  long  beards,  and  pulling  them  to  the  ground.  Alexander,  in  conse- 
quence, had  his  tooops  shaved  during  the  battle. 


fore  happened  only  on  exceptional  nneaiioni     On  journeys  women 

wore  a  light,  broad-brimmed  petaaoa  (aw  p.  171)  an  a  protection 

the  fan.     With  a  Theaaalian  hat  (e«r<roXK  *vrr/>  of  thi< 

lamene  appears  in  "  (Edipus  in  K    ..no*."    The  head-dress 

lienian  ladies  at  home  ami  in  the  atreet  nonakted,  beyond 


/ 
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the  cnatomary  veil,  chiefly  of  different 
tog*  tifal  hair.      We 

ion  waa  sometime*  pulled  an*  the 
Tail.    But  at  a  rery  early  period  Greek 


for  holding 
before,  that  the 
of  the  bead  like  a 
*..rv  ml  Aorta 
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or  longer  veils,  called  tcprfiepvov,  KaXinnpa,  or  KuXvfifia,  which 
oovered  the  Eaos  up  to  Am  eyet,  and  tell  over  the  neck  and  Lack 
in  large  folds,  so  as  to  cover,  if  necessary,  the  whole  upper 
of  the  body.     The  care  bestowed  on  die  hair  was  natural! 

groatOT  among  women  than  among  men.      Pig.  L'-j:;  sliowi  a  ii mil 
ber  of  terra-eotta  heads  of  Athenian  women  publish 
berg.     These,  an«  1  the  numerous  heads  represents!  in  sculptures 
and  gems,  give  an  idea  of  the  exquisite  taste  of  these  dead-dresses. 
At  the  same  time,  ii  must  be  confessed  that  most  modern  fash iona, 

the  ugly  ones,  have  their  models,  if  not  in  Greek,  at  h 
Roman  antiquity.  The  combing  of  the  hair  over  the  hack  in 
wavy  lines  was  undoubtedly  much  in  favor.  A  simple  ribbon 
tied  round  the  bead,  in  that  case,  connected  thefronl  with  the 
back  hair.  ThlB  arrangement  we  meet  with  in  the  maidens  of 
the  Parthenon  frieze  and  in  a  bust  of  Niobe  (Mtiller,  H  Denk 
maler,"  i.,  Taf.  \\.\iv.,  c).  On  older  monuments,  for  instance, 
in  the  group  of  the  Graces  on  the  triangular  altar  in  the  Louvre, 
the  front  hair  is  arranged  in  small  ringlets,  while  the  hack  hair 
partly  falls  smoothly  over  the  neck,  and  partly  is  made  into  long 
curls  hanging  down  to  the  shoulders.  It  was  also  not  unusual  to 
comb  back  the  front  hair  over  the  temples  and  ears,  and  tie  it, 
together  with  the  back  hair,  into  a  graceful  knot  (tcopvfjifioi . 
223,  e,  c).  Here,  also,  the  above-mentioned  ribbon  was  used.  It 
consisted  of  a  stripe  of  cloth  or  leather,  frequently  adorned,  where 
it  rested  on  the  forehead,  with  a  plaque  of  metal  formed  like  a 
frontal,  and  called  aretpavrj  (Fig.  223,  a).  This  stephane  appears 
00  monuments  mostly  in  the  hair  of  goddesses;  the  ribbon  he- 
longing  to  it,  in  that  case,  takes  the  form  of  a  broad  metal  circle 
destined  no  more  to  hold  together,  but  to  decorate  the  hair.  Thifl 
is  the  case  in  a  bust  of  Here  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi.  in  the  statue 
same  goddess  in  the  Vatican,  and  in  a  statue  of  Aphrodite 
found  at  Capua  (Muller,  "Denkmftler,"  ii.,  Taf.  iw.  No 
268).  Besides  this,  another  ornamented  tie  of  cloth  or  leather 
was  used  by  the  Greeks,  broad  in  the  centre  and  growing  oar- 
toward  both  ends.     It  was  called  cfevhoini.  to  its 

similarity  to  the  sling.     It  was  either  put  with  its  bro 

OO  the  front  of   the  head,  the  ends,  with    rihhons  tied    to  tl 
being  covered  by  the  thick   hack  hair,  or  <> ;  in  which 

latter  case  the  ends  were  tied  on  the  forehead  in  an  elaborate 
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knot    The  Utter  form  wit  called  ifwurBoa^tMw^    The  arXrrfk 
resembles  the  sphendone.    The  net,  and  after  it  the  kercl 
were  developed  from  the  simple  ribbon,  in  the  time  manner  ta 
ttrapa  on  the  feet  gradually  became  boots.     The  different  kinds 
riett  may  cuUectirely  be  called  tsaytfreXc*.    The  kekryphaJot 
I  net-like  combination  of   ribbon  and  gold- 
ad,  thrown  over  the  back  hair  to  prevent  it  fnmi  dropping. 
•  huge  tetrad rachmai  of  Syrakuse,  bearing  the  tignatun 
engraver  Kimon,  ahow  a  beautiful  head  of  Arethnaa  tdorned 
h  the  kekryphalo*.    More  frequent  is  the  coiMike  kekryphaiot 
covering  the  whole  hair,  or  only  the  back  hair,  and  tied  into  t 
knot  at  the  top  (ad***)  (as*  Fig.  228.  ig  229,  and  the 

the  right  in 
takkoa,  and  the  way  of  ita  being  tied,  are  chit  rl  v  illustrated 
\  sse-paintings.     Related  to  the  takkoa  it  the  phpa,  at  first 
gradually  developed  into  the  broad  froi 
ami  rehief.     The  front  of  the  head  might,  beaidea  thete 

coifs,  be  adorned  with  a  ttephane,  at  it  thown  by  Fig.  228,  •',  and 

i  he  statue  of  Klpia  in  the  M nteo  Pio  demerit 
which  thowt  the  sphendone  and  ttephane  on  the  front  and  Uck 
parta  of  the  head  respectively.    At  the  present  da\  oek 

Thetsaly  and  the  islo  of  Chios  wear  a  head-dress 
actly  resembling  the  Antique  takkot  (me  v.  Stackelberg, "  Trachten 
nnd  Gebriuche  der  Xeugriechen,t,  Part  I.,  Taf.  i  >.     The 

tiaintance  of  the  Greeks  with  the  curling-iron  and  cosmetic 
teriea,  anch  at  oil  and  pomatum,  can  be  proved  both 
ten  evidence  and  pictures  (a*  Fig.  228, *,  </).     It  quite  Idled 
al  notions  of  the  Oreekt  to  shorten  the  forehead 
hair  over  it,  many  examples  of  which,  in  pictures 
iien  and  women,  are  preserved  to  us. 
•vet  (x«pAft)»  worn  by  the  enervated  Persian*,  were 
usual  amonp  t  home,  nay  even  in  the  street*, 

•k*  often  walked  with  naked  feet,  and,  like  modern  f  >rientala, 
>oea  on  entering  their  owl  Off  a  stranger's  house. 
iter  states  how  a  man  on  leaving  the  boose  tic*  the  splendid 
sole*  (wssYXa  feet,  which  custom  was  continued  for  a  long 

I n  a  b*>  .present  I Hooytos  to  Iks 

1  >enkma  No.  624),  a  Psnisk  bares 

the  feet  of  the  god  previous  to  hi*  lying  down  to  dinner.    We 
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know  a  great  many  varieties  of  shoes  from  the  mount 
we  are,  on  the  other  hand,  told  of  a  number  of  terms  by  an 
writers.    But  to  apply  the  ones  to  the  others  will  be  in  most 
eases  impossible.     Three  chief  formi  may,  however,  be  recog- 
nized; which,  according  to  our  modern   nomenclature,  may  be 
denominated  the  sole,  the  shoe,  ami  the  boot.    Our  ward  sole, 
whether  fastened  to  the  foot  with  one  simple  or  wi: 
straps  ined,  may  be  rendered  by  inroh^^ia.     The  simple 

sole  might  be  fastened  by  a  strap  (fuyo?)  right  across  the  b 
or  by  two  straps  issuing  from  Its  two  sides,  and  tied  or  buckled 
together  on  the  instep  (see  Fig.  224,  I,  representing  the  foot  of 
the  statue  of  Elpis,  in  the  Vatican).    Whether  this 
ifl  identical  with  a  kind  of  sandal  called  pKavrr)  must  remain 
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undecided.     By  the  addition  to  the  sole  of  several  in! 
straps  the  aavhaXov  is  formed,  worn  originally  by  women,  hut 
also  by  men,  as  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  monuments.     In  the 
sandal  a  strap  was  sewed  on  the  sole  one  to  two  in  m  the 

tip,  and  pulled  through  the  big  and  first  toes  (sometimes  oom- 

with  a  second  strap  between  the  third  and  little 
it  were  added  two  or  four  other  laces,  fastened  by  tv. 
edges  of  the  sole,  and  held  together  by  a  fibula  in  the  form  of  a 
heart  on  the  centre-point  of  the  foot,  when    the  straps  crossed 
each  «  The  whole  intertwined  system  of  straps  terminated 

above  the  ankles.  I.  l\  shows  a  female  foot  with  the  nn> 

[g.  l'lM,  3,  the  foot  of  Apollo  of  Helvidere,  with  the 
pound,  sandal.     Above  tin    latter  the  fibula,  in  the  form  of  a 
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heat,  it  shown  separately.     Instructive  is  also  the  aandal  worn 
rke  in  the  group  called  the  **  Farnesia  Tlie  net-like 

entanglement  of  the  straps,  together  with  the  leather  lacea  of  the 
compound  aandal,  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  broken  high  ■hoe, 
at  it  appears,  fur  instance,  on  the  coin*  of  the  Thesaalian  city  of 
Larisaa,  commemorating  the  one-thoed  (j*o*o*arUkos)  Jason, 
sole  itself,  bong  mostly  made  of  several  layer*  le,  ap- 

pears very  thick  in  sculptures,  making  the  otherwise  graceful  san- 
dal look  rather  heavy. 

the  addition  of  a  closed  heel,  and  of  larger  or  smaller 
aide-pieces  sewed  to  the  sole  of  the  shoe,  our  second  class  was 
formed,  perhaps  identical  with  the  ancient*  aotXa  bwo&iyisrrsk 
The  sides  uf  the  shoe  were  tied  with  straps  to  the  foot  end  .mU , 
leaving  the  toes  and  the  upper  part  of  the  foot  uncovered, 
different  forma  of  the  shoe  are  illustrated  by  Fig.  9*4. 
No.  6  being  taken  from  the  statue  in  the  Vatican  of  a  youth 
shoe,  formerly  called  Jason,  at  present  Hermes.     In 

r,  taken  from  the  statue  of  Demosthenes  in  the  Vatican,  the 
juncture  of  the  heel  and  side  pieces  U  covered  by  a  dropping  piece 
of  the  lace.  The  dosed  shoe,  tied  across  the  foot,  we  find  in 
many  statues  of  both  men  and  women  (Fig.  994,  6). 

We  now  have  to  mention  the  boots  («V8ps*W3sf)  our  third 
class.  They  were  made  of  leather  or  felt,  closely  attaching  * 
foot,  and  reaching  up  to  the  calf.  They  were  open  in  front  and 
tied  together  with  laces.  To  Diana  a  light  hunting-boot  is  pecu- 
liar, rambling  the  moccasins  of  the  India?  294,  8).  The 
same  kin. I  of  boota  are  worn  by  the  so-called  pedagogue  among 
the  gr  bides.  A  fringe  of  cloth  generally  sur- 
rounded the  upper  rim  «»f  the  boot  »ave  purposely  limited 
ouraelves  in  our  remarks  almost  entirely  to  monumental  evidence, 
the  explanation  of  many  expressions  in  ancient  writers,  as,  for 
instance,  of  4i£o*  and  apew*?,  being  throughout  conjectural. 

We  conclude  our  remarks  shout  dreas  with  the  description 

lie  ornaments  the  spedmana  of  which  in  Greek  graves  and 
iral  imitations  are  numerous.  In  Homer  the  wooers  try 
he  favor  of  Penelope  with  golden  breast-pins 

ngs,  and  chain*  Hcphaistos  is,  in  the  same  work,  i 
tioned  as  the  artificer  of  beautiful  rings  and  hairpins.  The  i 
ornaments  we  meet  with  again  at  a  later  period  as  important 
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cles.of  female  dress.    Many  preserved  specimens  show  the  great 
skill  of  Greek  goldsmiths.     B  .in  our  sense,  and  combs 

for  parting  and  holding  up  the  hair,  were  unknown  to  tho  Greeks. 

double  or  l>  of  (in  ■  es  (tcrek). 

wood,  ivory,  or  metal,  was  used  only  for  combing  the  1 
back  hair  was  prevented  from  dropping  by  means  of  lon^r 
pins,  the  heads  of  which  frequently  consisted  of  a  graceful 
of  sculpture  (see  Fig.  226,  a,  a  gold  pin  found  in  a  gra\ 
tikapaion  adorned  with  a  hart's  head).    Well  known  an 

adorned  with  a  golden  cicada  which,  in  Solon's  time, 
used  by  both  Athenian  men  and  women  for  the  fastflning  of  the 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  to  adorn  their  heads  on  fes- 
<>ccasions  with  wreaths  and  garlands.     Thus  adorned  the 
bridegroom  led  home  the  bride.     Flowers  full  of  symbolic  n 
ing  were  offered  on  the  altars  of  the  gods,  and  the  to|>er8  at 
carousals  were  crowned  with   wreaths  of    myrtle,   roses,    and 
violets,  the  latter  being  the  favorite  flower  with  the  Athenians. 
The  flower-market  (at  fivpplvai)  of  Athens  was  always  supplied 
with  garlands  to  twine  round  the  head  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
body;  for  the  latter  also  was  adorned  with  garlands  (vTrodvfii&e*;, 
vTToduficdbes).     Crowns  consisting  of  other  flowers,  and  lev 
the  ivy  and  silver-poplar,  are  frequently  mentioned.     Wreaths 
also  found  a  place  in  the  serious  business  of  life.     They  were 
awarded  to  the  victors  in  the  games;  the  archon  wore  a  myrtle- 
wreath  as  the  sign  of  his  dignity,  as  did  also  the  orator  while 
speaking  to  the  people  from  the  tribune.     The  crowning  with 
flowers  was  a  high  honor   to    Athenian  citizens — awarded,  for 
instance,  to  Perikles,  but  refused  to  Miltiades.     The   head   and 
of  the  dead  were  also  crowned  with  fresh  wreaths  of  myrtle 
and  ivy  (see  Fig.  318 — a  vase-painting  representing  the  adorning 
of  the  dead  Archemoro-).     The  Luxury  of  later  times  changed  the 
lis  of  flowers  for  golden  ones,  with  regard  to  the  dead  of  the 
•classes.     Wre.it  h>  made  of  thin  gold  have  repeated  1\ 
found  in  graves.    The  barrows  of  the  old  Pantikapaion 
yielded  several  beautiful  wreaths  of  ivy  and  ears  of  ecru  ((  >u\ 
u  Anti(juites  du  Boaphore  Ciimnerien."  Pl.iv.i:  a  gold   unit 
of  a  crown  of  myrtle  has  been  found  in  a  grave  in  Ithaka  (fi 
elberg,  "Graber  der  Grit-diem"  Tat'.  72).      (  >ther  specimen- 
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Greek  and  Roman  graves  are  piceerred  in  our  mnsenmi.  A 
golden  crown  of  Greek  workmanship,  found  at  A  rmento,  a  village 
of  the  Baailicata  (at  present  in  Munich),  is  particularly  remark- 
895).  A  twig  of  oak  forma  the  ground,  from  among 
golden  leaves  of  which  spring  forth  altera  with  chaiiees 
of  l.luc  enamel,  convolvulus,  narcissus,  ivy,  rosea,  and  myrtle, 
gracefully  intertwined.    On  the  upper  bend  of  the  crown  is  the 


image  of  a  winged  goddess,  from  the  head  of  which,  among  pieces 

i«,  rises  the  slender  stalk  of  a  rose.    Four  naked  male  genii 

draped  female  ones,  floating  over  the  flowers,  point 

toward  the  goddess,  who  stands  on  a  pedestal  bearing  thbbscrip- 
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igs  (Mm.  iKktfra,  Dujcrfym)  were,  in  Greece,  only 
by  women ;  while  among  the  Persians,  Lydians,  and  Baby. 
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lonians  they  were  common  to  l>"th  sexes.    Their  form  \ 

simple  rings  to  elaborate,  tasteful  pendants.     Fig.  226,  5,  shows 

a  pendant,  f on n<l  in   Ithaka.  in  the  shape  of  a 

double  pips  in  her  hand.     Fig.  226,/, shows  an  ear-ring  trii 

garnets,  f<>nn<l   in  the  same  place  with  the  head  of  a  Hon 
at  one  end,  and  that  of  a  snake  at  the  other.     Fig.  226,  o,  is  an 
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ornament,  found  near  Pantikapaion,  in  the  form  of  two  clubs, 
hanging  on  an  ear-ring  of  Syrian  garnet.  Fig.  226,  d,  lb 
pendant,  found  in  the  same  neighborhood,  resembling  those  now 
in  use.  Numerous  other  illustrations  are  supplied  by  vase-paint- 
ings, coins,  and  gems  ;  while  works  of  sculpture  reproduce  orna- 
ments only  in  rare  cases. 

Necklaces  {irepihepaia,  opfwi),  bracelets  for  the  upper  and  un- 
derarm (yfreXia  o(/>et<?),  and  rings  worn  round  the  leg,  al>o\ 
ankle  {iraZai'Xpvaai  TrepicrtceXiSes,  Trepiacfrvpia),  are  frequently  met 

with  <>n  monuments.1     Neck-ornaments  either  consisted  of  rings 

1  into  a  chain,  or  of  one  single  massive  ring,  spiral  in 
and  made  of  bronze  or  precious  metals,  the  latter  being  worn 

1  A  statue  of  Aphrodite  in  the  Glyptothek  of  Munich  wears  a  broad  ring  round 
the  upper  arm. 
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ncipally  by  barUrous  nation*.1     Fig.  «6,  *,  shows  a  a-rpra-rot 

wifMouxtmm  of  this  kind,  undoubtedly  of   Greek  workmanship. 

fch  figure*  of  couching  lions  at  each  and.    It  haa  been  fount 

in  a  grave  near  Pantikapaion.     Armlet*  and  anklet*  are  mostly 

lie  form  of  make*,  whence  their  name  tye*. 

vae  an  old  custom,  and  the  sign  of  a  freeman,  to  wear  rings 

on  the  fingers,  used  both  aa  signets  and  aa  mere  ornament*.  With 

the  signet  (*+payk)  document*  or  property  was  marked    Solon 

made  the  forging  of  aseal  a  capital  crime.    About  the  age  of  the 

use  of  gem*  among  the  Greek*  little  is  known  :  they  most  likely 

belong  to  a  period  after  Homer,  instrument*  sufficiently  hard  to 

them  being  wanting  previously.    The  beginnings  of  the  art 

engraving  among  the  Assyrian*,  Egyptians,  and  Etruecane,  are 

of  much  earlier  date.    The  common  use  of  the  signet  toon 

caused  the  artistic  treatment  of  the  gem.     Tbest  •ooonf), 

on  the  contrary,  was  moat  simple,  at  least  in  most  of  the  ring* 

preserved  to  us.    On  the  other  hand,  the  technique  of  the  Greeks 

utting  and  polishing  the  stone  haa  not  been  equaled  even  bj 

the  great  skill  of  the  celebrated  engravers  of  tbeCinque-ct 

and  the  eighteenth  century. 

•tone*  chosen  were  such  as  did  not  resist  the  drill 
much,  and  allowed  of  a  smooth  line  of  incision.    A  further  re- 
itc  consisted  in  the  atone  being  either  of  pure  color,  or  it 
ing  the  varied  representation  of  whole  figures  or  parts  of 
.•**  by  means  of  patches,  veins,  or  layers  (zona )  of 
various  color*.    The  stones  used  most  frequently  were  the  car- 
in,  sard.  dcedony,  agate,  onyx,  j**pcr,  and  heliotrope, 

more  rarely  the  nephrite,  turquoise,  and  rock-crystal,  the  suV 
magnet  ironstone,  the  amethyst,  green  quartz,  and  precious  ser- 
pentine wels  proper  only  few  were  need,  like  the  n; 
genuine  sapphire  and  emerald,  the  green  ben  1.  the  Mspathopal, 
the  hluish  genuine  aquamarine.     Topax,  hyacinth,  Syrian  and 
an  garnets  xophrase  (the  latter  being  introduced  into 
Greece  after  the  time  of  Alexander)  were  need  equally.    The 
ancienta  also  knew  bow  to  imitate  jewels  in  colored  glass,  par- 
tictiUHv  the  emerald  in  colored  crystal    These  piste  copies 
were,  according  to  Pliny,  a  moat  lucrative  article  of  counterfeit- 
i  hey  were  the  result  of  the  desire  of  the  middle 
1  A 
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classes  for  rich  ornaments,  and  are  frequently  found  in  our  mnat- 
urns.    The  accuracy  and  finish  of  tin-  minutest  detail-  ju 
supposing  that  the  ancients  knew  all  the  utensils  of  the  trade,  e.  g., 
tlu-  wheel,  the  diamond-point,  diamond-dust,  and    even    magnifj- 
ing-glasses,  which  latter  are  generally  claimed  as  an  invention  of 
modern  times.    The  figures  were  either  incised  into  I 
which  in  thai  case  was  used  as  a  signet,  or  the v  were  formed  out 
of  the  different  layers  of  certain  stones  like  onyx  and  sard* 
in  relief.     In  the  former  case  they  are  called  ,\v<f)a, 

gemma)  eculptce,  extcttlphc,  intagUo\  in  the  latter  cameos  (eKmnra, 
gemma)  caslataf).  The  latter,  only  used  as  ornaments,  might, 
when  small,  be  set  in  rings;  when  of   larger  dimensions,   they 

were  Used  to  adorn  agraffes,  girdles,  necklace-,  and  weapons,  or 
they  were  let  into  the  surfaces  of  vases  and  precious  go 
The  finest  cameos  and  gems  were  made  in  Alexander's  time,  who 
was  not  only  painted  by  Apelles  and  sculptured  by  Lyttppoe,  l»ut 
also  had  his  portrait  cut  in  a  jewel  by  Pyrgoteles.  The  passion 
for  gems  among  all  classes  of  both  Greeks  and  Romans  is  proved 
l»v  the  great  number  of  them  of  more  or  less  good  workmanship 
found  in  graves.  Fig.  220,  g,  h,  shows  two  elastic  gold  ringa 
trimmed  with  garnets,  found  in  a  grave  in  Ithaka.  Their  form 
resembles  the  above-mentioned  opheis. 

:.  226,  i,  shows  an  ornamented  girdle,  also  found  in  a  grave 
in  Ithaka.  It  is  made  of  gold,  and  is  held  together  by  means  of 
a  gold  clasp  richly  ornamented  with  hvacintliine  stones.  <  >n  it 
hang  two  Silenus-masks,  to  each  of  which  are  attached  three  little 
gold  chains  adorned  with  garnets  (compare  the  girdle  of  the 
marble  statue  of  Euterpe  in  the  M 
Borbonico,  xi.,  Taf.  59). 

Greek,  particularly  Athenian,  won 
carried  a  sun-shade  {<riaa&ei,ov),  or  emph 
slaves  to  hold  it  over  them.      In  the   Pana- 
thenaic  procession  even  the  daughters  of 
metoikoi    liad    to    perform     this    se: 
(a/aaBrjcpopelv).      Such    sun-shades,    which, 
like  our  own,  could   he  shut  by  means  of 
wires,  we  often  see  depicted  on  vases  and   Etruscan  mirrors 
227,  a).     This  form  was  undoubtedly  the  most  common  one. 
The  cap-like  sun-shade  painted  on  a  skyphos,  which  a  Silenus,  in- 
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•lead  of  a  servant,  holds  over  a  dignified  lady  walking  in  front 
of  blm,  is  undoubtedly  intended  as  a  parody,  perhaps  copied  from 
the  scene  of  a  comedy  (Gerhard,  "  TrinkachaleiC  u\,  97).  b 
vase-paintings  we  also  see  frequently  the  leaf-like  painted  fan 
(<rK€wo4Tfta)  in  the  hand  of  women  (Fig.  99 

note*  of  Greek  toil*U  we  will  only  disclose  the  fact 
that  ladies  knew  the  use  of  paint.     The  white  they  used  consist 
:te-lead  i+ipMto*) ;  their  reds  were  made  either  d 
m  (jukr<si  or  of  the  root  of  the  Syxauaa.    This  unwhole- 
some fashion  of  painting  was  even  extended  to  the  eyebrows,  for 
which  black  color  was  used,  made  either  of  pulveriied  antimony 
ui,  <rriwm)  or  of  fine  soot  (oV/SoXe). 

I  (imrrpov,  Korvrrpow)  of  eeks  consisted  of 

ir  pieces  of   polished  bronze,  either  without  a  handle  or 

tdorned.1     Frequent 

<can  custom  (ass  $  9T)  of  engrsv- 
ing  figures  on  the  back  of  the  mirror  or  the 
cover  seem*  to  have  been  rare  among  the 
Greeks,  to  judge  at  least  from  the  numer- 

i nens  of  mirrors  found  in  Greek 
graves.  Characteristic  of  these  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  tasteful  handles,  represent- 
ing mostly  Aphrodite,  as  in  a  manner  the 
ideal  of  a  beautifully  adorned  women  (ass 

These  hand-mirrors  frequ* 
occur  in  vase-paintings,  particularly  in  those 
containing  lathing-utensil*  (m$  Fig.  981). 

K  of  a  stick  (/bumtpia*  or  axfjrwrpov)  seems  to  have 
been  custom.  J  of  great  length,  with  a 

ip-sticks  (ear  T\    The  first-mentioned  sticks  seem  to 

have  been  used  principally  for  leaning  upon  in  standing  still,  ss  is 

ited  by  frequent  representations  in  pictures.    Different  from 

Mras  the  vKtfVTf**  proper,  a  staff  adorned  with  a  knob 

or  a  ft  i<  h,  as  early  as  Homer,  was  the  attr>  gods, 

rulers  descended  from  the  gods.    In  regal  families  the 
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m*  valued  heirloom.  The  sceptre  serving  as  the  em- 
Mem  of  judicial  power  (pdfiSos)  was  a  little  shorter ;  it  was  also 
used  by  embassadors,  and  a  herald  had  to  present  it  to  the  orator 
on  his  rising  to  address  the  council.  In  M'ulptures  we  frequently 
see  the  sceptre  M  the  attribute  of  divinities,  for  instance,  on  the 
i  in  the  Louvre.  Our  modern  commander's  stall  [i 
a  modification  of  it. 

4S.   The  life  ol  married  women,  maidens,  children  while  in 
care  of  women,  and  of  female  slaves,  passed  in  the  gynaikonitis, 
from  which  they  baaed  only  on  rare  occasions.    The  family  life 
of  Greek  women  widely  differed  from  our  Christian  idee  j  neither 

did  it  resemble  the  life  in  an  Oriental  harem,  to  which  it  was  far 
superior.  The  idea  of  the  family  was  held  op  by  both  law  and 
custom,  and  although  oomcubinege  and  the  intercourse  with  he- 
tairai  was  suffered,  nay  favored,  by  the  state,  still  such  Impure 
elements  never  intruded  on  domestic  relations.  Our  following 
remarks  refer,  of  course,  only  to  the  better  classes, 
for  existence  by  the  poor  being  nearly  the  same  in  all  ages.  In 
the  seclusion  of  the  gynaikonitis  the  maiden  grew  up  in  oompenv 

ignorance.  The  care  bestowed  on  domestic  duties  and  on 
her  dress  was  the  only  interest  of  her  monotonous  c 
Intellectual  intercourse  with  the  other  sex  was  wanting  entirely. 
Even  where  maidens  appeared  in  public  at  religions  ceremonies, 
they  acted  separately  from  the  youths.  An  intercourse  of  this 
kind,  at  any  rate,  could  not  have  a  lasting  influence  on  their  cult- 
ure. Even  marriage  did  not  change  this  state  of  things.  The 
maiden  only  passed  from  the  gynaikonitis  of  her  father  into  that 
of  her  husband.  In  the  latter,  however,  she  was  the  absolute 
ruler,  the  oUoheairoLva  of  her  limited  sphere.  She  did  not  tare 
the  intellectual  life  of  her  husband — one  of  the  fundamental  con- 
ditions of  our  family  life.  It  is  true  that  the  husband  watched 
over  her  honor  with  jealousy,  assisted  by  the  gynaikonomoi,  some- 
times even  by  means  of  lock  and  key.  It  is  also  true  that  torn 
mon  custom  protected  a  well-behaved  woman  against  offense; 
still  her  position  was  only  that  of  the  mother  of  the  family.     1m 

.  lur  duties  and  achievements  were  hardly  considered,  by 
the  husband,  in  a  much  higher  light  than  those  of  a  faithful  do- 
mestic slave.     In  prehistoric  times  the  position  of  women 
to  have  been,  npon  the  whole,  a  more  dignified  one.     Still, 
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then,  their  duties  were  essentially  limited  to  the  home,  at  it 
proved,  for  instance,  by  the  words  in  which  Telemachos  bid*  hit 
mother  mind  her  spindle  end  loom,  instead  of  interfering  *  ith  the 
debates  of  men.  Aa  the  state  became  more  developed,  it  took 
e  whole  attei  the  man,  and  still  more  separated  him 

j.j  marriage*,  of  coarse,  were  bj  no 
•euble ;  still,  ss  a  rule,  the  opinion  prevailed  of  the 
being  by  nature  inferior  to  the  man,  and  holding  the  position  of 
or  with  regard  to  civic  right-  principle  has,  indeed, 

been  repeatedly  pronounced  by  ancient  philosophers  and  law- 
remarks  hitherto  referred  chiefly  to  the  Ionic 
.  renowned  for  the  modesty  of  its  women  and  maidens.    The 
le,  expressed  in  the  constitution  of  Sparta,  gave,  on 
the  contrary,  full  liberty  to  maidens  to  show  themselves  in  public, 
o  steel  their  strength  by  bodily  exercise.     Thi*   liberty, 
however,  was  not  the  result  of  a  philosophic  idea  of  the  equal- 
e  two  sexes,  but  was  founded  on  the  desire  of  pi 
-trong  children  by  means  of  strengthening  the  body  of  the 

women,  beyond  the  preparing  of  the 
meals,  consisted  in  spinning  snd  weaving.  In  Homer  we  see  the 
of  the  noble*  occupied  in  thi*  way  ;  ami  the  custom  of  the 
women  making  the  necessary  articles  of  dress  continued  to  prevail 
even  when  t  he  luxury  of  later  times,  together  with  the  degeneracy 
a  women  themselves,  had  made  the  establishment  of  work- 
shops and  places  of  manufaetti  is  purpose  necessary. 

.ited  these  domestic  occupation*.    The 
rgane  and  Aptir  nia,  as  well  aa 

Mithyia  the  jr.  t, ,  ting  goddess  of  child-bcarin-. 
all  these  plastic  srt  represents  a- 
d esses  of  fate,  weaving  the  thread  of  life.  au<l.  at  the  same 

tale  endeavors  ;  in  whie!  I  quality  they  have 

meatic  activity,  the  distaff,  as  their  attr 
representations  of  spinning  goddesses  now  remain 

^•maidens  painted  on 

vase*,  chiefly  for  female  use.    Fig.  M9  is  one  of  them.     It  shows 

ling  the  raw  wool  from  a  VidM1***  round  the  distaff. 

he  spinning,  a  spindle  was  used,  as  is  still  the  ease  in  places 
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where  the  northern  spinning-wheel  has  not  supplanted  the  an- 
tique euatom.  • , h  >,  ri i»es  noble  ladie>  handling  I 

Xcucdrrj,  cclw)  with  the  Bpindle  (urpcuc- 
to9,  fusus)  belonging  to  it.    Helei 

(1   a    present    of  a  golden   spindle, 

with  i  silver  basket  to  keep  the  t1 
in.     The  distaff,  with  a  bundle  of 
or  flea  fastened  to  it-  point,  wm  held 
under  tin*  lefl  arm,  while  the  thumb 
^5^    /  Jc  I  and  first  finger  of  the  right  hand,  slightly 

w/      SSI/IL  wetted,  spun   the  thread,  at    the  end  of 

— M        >^^^^   which  hung  the  swindle,  made  of  metal. 

The  web  (/tXawrnj/*)  was,  from  the  >oin- 
dle,  wound  round  a  reel,  to  be  further  prepared  on  the  1<>< 

Akin  to  spinning  are  the  arts  of  weaving  (vfaurruaf)  and 
broidering  {iroiicCkTLKri).    We  frequently  see   in    vase-paintingB 
women  with  embroidering-franiefl   in  their  laps.    The  ski!' 
Greek  ladies  in  embroidery  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  tasteful 
embroidered  patterns  and  borders  on  Greek 
dresses,  both  of  men  and  women.     The  \ 
paintings  supply  many  examples.     Fig.  230, 
after  a  vase-painting,  shows  a  woman  occupied 
with  embroidering  at  a  frame  which  she  holds 
on  her  knees. 

We  know  from  Homer  that,  next  to  spin- 
ning, weaving  was  one  of  the  chief  female  oc- 
cupations.    Even  at  that  period  the  art  must 
have  been  highly  developed,  as  we  conclude 
from  the  description  of  Penelope's  work.     In 
historic  times  the  weaving  of  both  male  and  female  articles  of  drew 
was  the  business  of  women;  in  some  places  we  even  hear  of 
rations  of  women  being  bound  by  law  to  weave  the  f< 
ments  of  certain  holy  images.     The  Attic  maidens  were  obliged 
to  weave  a  peplos  f or  the  statue  of  Athene  Parthenofl  at  t: 
turn  (every  four  years)  of  the  Panathenaia.     Into  this  were 
the  portraits  of  men  worthy  of  this  high  honor (££km  tov  TrerrXov). 
These  peploi,  therefore,  served,  as  it  were,  as  an  illustrated  chroni- 
cle of  Athena.     Sixteen   matrons  were  bound   to   weave  a  peplofl 
for  the  statue  of  Here  at  Olympia.     The  same  duty  devoh 
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the  noble  maiden*  of  Argos  with  regard  to  a  statue  of 
Spartan  ladies  had  to  renew  the  chiton  of  the  old  statue  of  the 

.laic  Apollo  every  year.  1  :.t  rtunately,  we  have  no  pict- 
ure* illustrating  the  weaving  process  itself.  Our  information, 
therefore,  is  but  scanty.  Originally  wearing  was  done  by  means 
of  s  frame  placed  perpendicularly  {6p6u*:  kttov),  over  which  ma 
long  or  chain  threads  (ariiuov.  stamen)  were  pulled  in  parallel 
lines  downward,  the  bottom  ends  being  made  into  bunches,  and 

g  weight*  (iffMki)  attached  to  them;  the  woof  (*pare, 
i+v+'h  9*Hm»m)  was  drawn  through  them  with  a  needle,  in  an 
horizontal  direction).    The  improved  horizontal  loom,  invented 

o  Egyptians,  more  resembled  that  at  present  in  use  (i 


Man  juardf  a  *  1  Iandbuch  der  romischen  AlterthOmer/'  v.t  i,  p. 


.  ft  *q.)  tion  (Ifetam.  vi.,  58,  H  **?.)  oogl 

be  read  in  eonnectisjsj  with  it. 

The  pretty  vase-painting  Fig.  881,  refers  to  this  branch  of 
female  <  Two  maiden*,  in  ru  hi  v  embroidered  dresses, 

are  occupied  in  folding  s  garment  with  *  *tar-pattern  embroidered 
-rhan*pjirt  ,.f  the  dowry  of  *  third  maiden,  standing 

-nnnents  are  either  hung  tip  on  the 

wal  r  with  the  Inevitable  hand-mirror)  or  lie  piled  up  on 

■etween  the  two  girl*.    The  large  press  on  the  left  most 

!*o  contain*  garments.    In  case  we  wish  to  give  myth©- 

picture,  we  may  take  it  a*  «n  illu*tration 

two  servants  to  prepare  the  garment*  that 

are  to  be  taken  to  the  washing-place  (compare  the  picture  of  Nan- 
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sikaa  and  two  servants  drying  garments  in  Panofka's  "  1 
antiken  Lebens,"  PL  wiii.,  5). 

:•  remarks  about  female  duties  in  preparing  the  meal  n 
be  short.     The  heavy  parts  of  tin;  duty,  like  grinding  the 
in  hand-mills,  were  performed  by  servants.     In  the   palace  of 
Odysseus  twelve  female  slaves  were  employed  all  day  in  grinding 
wheat  and  barley  in  an  equal  number  of  kind-mills, to  supply  the 
numerous  guests.     The  ham  1-mill  (jivXtj,  ^eipofivXrj)  c  L  (like 

those  still  used  in  some  Greek  blends)  icfa  about 

two  feet  in  diameter,  the  upper  one  of  which  was  made  to  i 
by  means  of  a  crooked  handle,  so  as  to  crush  the  corn  p 
through  an  opening  in  it  (com  pa  re  the   Uoinan  hand-mills  found 
at  Pompeii,  §  101).     Baking  and  roasting  meat  on  the  spit 
among  the  duties  of  female  slaves.     In  every  house  of  even  mod- 
erate wealth,  several  of  these  were  kept  as  cooks,  chambermaids, 
and  companions  of  the  ladies  on  their  walks,  it  being  da 
improper  for  them  to  leave  the  house  unaccompanied  by  Bt 
slaves.     How  far  ladies  took  immediate  part  in  the  prepari 
dainty  dishes  we  cannot  say.     In  later  times  it  became  customary 
to  buy  or  hire  male  slaves  as  cooks. 

Antique  representations  of  women  bathing,  adorning  them- 
.  playing,  and  dancing,  are  numerous.  The  Athenian  maid- 
en, unlike  her  Spartan  sister,  did  not  think  it  proper  to  publicly 
exhibit  her  bodily  skill  and  beauty  in  a  short  chiton,  but  taking 
a  bath  seems  to  have  been  among  her  every-day  habits,  as  is 
shown  by  the  numerous  bathing-scenes  on  vases.  In  one  of  them, 
a  slave  pours  the  contents  of  a  hydria  over  her  nude  mi 
I  ring  on  the  floor  in  another  we  see  an  undressed  woman 

patching  in  her  hand  the  water-spout  issuing  from  a  mask  of  Pan 
in  the  wall  into  a  hath.  An  alabastron  and  comb  are  lying  on 
the  floor  (see  Panofka  u  Bilder  antiken  Lebens,"  PL  xviii., 
10,  11).  A  picture  on  an  amphora  in  the  Museum  of  Berlin 
offers  a  most  interesting  view  «»}'  the  interior  of  a  Greek  bath- 
chamber.    We  see  a  bathing  establishment  built  in  the  Doric 

By  a  row  of  columns  the   inner  space  is  divided   into  two 
bath-chambers,  each  for  two  women.     The  water  i  likely 

carried  by  pressure  to  the  tops  of  the  hollow  columns,  the  com- 
munication among  which  is  effected  by  means  of  pi  it  six 
feet  from  the  ground.     The  openings  of  the  taps  are  formed  into 
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neatly-modeled  head*  of  boars,  Hoot!  tod  panthers,  from   the 
ii.h  *  fine  rain-spray  is  thrown  on  the  bathers 
hair  has  been  tightly  arranged  Into  j.lsits.    The  above- 
mentioned  pipe*  were  evidently  used  for  hanging  up  the  toweU; 
perhapa  they  were  oven  filled  with  hot  water  to  warm  the  hathing 
ether  our  picture  repreaenU  a  public  or  private  bath 
doubtful.     The  dreaaing  after  the  bath  hat  alao  been 
f reqnent  ly  depicted.    We  need  not  enter  upon  the  subject  here, 
£  mentioned  the  chief  utensil*,  a*  the  comb,  ointmen 
r,  etc,  on  a  former  occasion.    The  scene*  thus  depleted 
ibtcdly  borrowed  from  daily  life,  although  Aphrodite, 
her  attendant*  of  Cupid*  and  Graces,  hat  taken  the  place 
of  mortal  women.     For  musk,  games,  and  dance*,  we  re! 
$g  52,  €t  *q.    Here  we  mention  only  a  game  at  ball,  which  waa 
played  in  a  dancing  measure,  and  therefore  considered  as  a  prac- 
tice of  graceful   movements.     Homer  mentions  Nansikaa  a*  a 
I  game.     It  is  remarkable  that  wherever 
women  playing  at  ball  appear  in  picture*  they  are  represented  in 

almpa)  was  essentially  a  female  amusement    In 
commemoration  of  the  fate  of  e,  daughter  of  Ikarios,  a 

festival   had   been  ordained  at  Athens  at   which  the  maidens 
indulged  in  the  joys  of  the  swing.    Illustrations  of  this  petthae 

frequently  on  vases,  free  from  any  mythological  symbolism, 
even  in  case*  where  Eros  is  made  to  move  the  twing(**f  I'snofka, 

vhinnen  und  Griechen  nacb  >  6,  and  the  same 

aut  ilder  antiken  Lebcns,  J). 

We  now  come  to  the  point  in  the  maioY  vhen  the 

•reside  over  her  own  household  at  the  legitimate  mate  of 
her  husband  (yapmi,  in  Homer  MoupMf  e*X*x°*)-     In  rooirt 

ek  marriage  was  a  matter  of  convenience,  a  mai 

<ul<rwxH*mia6ai  yv^U^\    The  Doric  tribe  does  not  at- 

lisguise  thin  prii  Isin-spokcn  laws;  the  rest 

•  reecescknowledgcd  it  l>ut  in  silence,  owing  to  s  moi 

conception  of  the  moral  significance  of  marriage.    The 

f  e,  indeed,  made  the  qnettkm  of  peraonal 

appear  of  secondary  importance.    Equality  of  birth  and  wealth 

were  U»e  chief  considerations.    Tbo  choice  of  the  Athenian  citiaen 


(aaros)  was  limited  to  Athenian  maideni  (a<rnj);  only  in  that 
case  were  the  children  untitled  to  fall  birthright  (7wj<rtot),  the 
laaeoi  i  marriage  of  in  Athenian  man  or  maiden  with  a  stranger 

(£ew)  or  few)  being  considered   il legitimate  (poOoi)  by  the  law. 

i  a  marriage  was,  indeed,  nothing  hut  a  form  of  con. •uhinage. 

laws  referring  to  this  point  were,  howei  i  r,  frequently  evaded. 
At  the  solemn  betrothal  (tyyuqow),  alwayi  preoeding  the  actnal 

marriage,  the  d-> wry  of  the  bride  (7r/>o/£,  fapvij)  was  settled :  her 
position  as  a  married  woman  greatly  depended  upon  its  va! 
Frequently  (he  daughter  of  poor,  deserving  citizens  were  pre- 
sented with  a  dowry  by  the  state  or  by  a  number  of  citizen-.     In 
Homer' s  time  the  bridegroom  wooed   the   bride  with  rid 
Iphidamas,  for  instance,  offers  a  hundred  heifers  and  a  thoui 
goats  as  a   nuptial    present.     But   afterward    this  was   I 
reversed,  the  father  (A  the  bride  having  to  provide  the  do* 
consisting  partly  in  cash,  partly   in   clothes,  jewelry,  and  .-laves. 
In  case  of  separation  the  dowry  had,  in  most  cases,  to  be  returned 
to  the  wife's  parents.     The  most  appropriate  age  for 
a  marriage,  Plato  in  his  "Republic"  fixes,  for  girb. 
for  men,  at  thirty.      There  was,  however,  no  rule,  to  this  et: 
Parents  were  naturally  anxious  to  dispose  of  their  daughters  as 
early  as  possible,  without  taking  objection  to  the  advanced  years 
of  the  wooer,  as  is  tersely  pointed  out  by  Aristophanes  | 
591,  et  seq.). 

The  actual  marriage  ceremony,  or  leading  home.  \  vded 

by  offerings  to. Zeus  Teleios,  Hera  Teleia,  Artemis  Eukleia,  and 
other  deities  protecting  marriage  (deol  yafiipuot).  The  bridal 
hath  (Xovrpov  vvpfyucov)  was  the  second  ceremony,  which  both 
bride  and  bridegroom  had  to  go  through  previous  to  their  union. 
In  Athens  the  water  for  this  bath  was,  since  the  earliest  times, 
taken    from    the    well    Kallirrhoe,    called    after   its    inclosure   by 

sistratos,  Enneakrunos.  Whether  a  boy  or  a  girl  acted  as 
water-carrier  on  this  occasion  (\ovrpo(f>6po<;)  is  differ 
by  ancient  authors.  The  latter  supposition  is  mi ]>]>orted,  among 
other  things,  by  an  archaic  picture  on  a  hydria  (Gerhard,  "Ana* 
erlesene  griechischc  Vasenbilder,'1  iii.,  306).  To  the  left  of 
the  spectator  lies,  as  the  inscription  indi  le  holy  fountain 

.  flowing  from  the  head  of  a  lion  under  a  Doric  super- 
structure.    A  girl,  holding  in  her  hand  branches  of  laurel  and 
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.  as  used  At  lustrations,  looks  musingl y  down  on  the  bydria 

I  filling  with  the  bridal  water.     Fire  other  maiden*  oc- 

e  remaining  apace  of  the  picture.    Some  of  them,  with 

empty  pitchers  on  their  heads,  seem  to  wait  for  their  turn  ; 

•mare  a  go  home  with  their  filled  pitchers.    Gerha 

S  a  sacred  procession  is  contradicted  by 

evidence  of  ancient  writers.    As  most  weddings  took  place 

the  month  of  marriage  iyap>i\iO*\  the  meeting  of  never*  1  hridal 

water-carriers  was,  in  a  populous  city  like  Athens,  sny  thing  hut 

unlikely  ;  and  a  scene  of  this  kind  is  evidently  the  su 

wedding-day,  toward  dark,  after  the  meal  at  her 
parental  home  ($ou*i  70*44*9)  was  over,'  the  bride  left  the  festive- 
ly-adorned house,  and  was  conducted  by  the  bridegroom  in  a 
ijuffip)  to  his  dwelling.    She  sat  between  the  bride* 
groom  ami  the  beat  man  {wapavpfos,  wdfogov)  chosen  from  among 
relatives  or  intimate  friends.     Accompanied  by  the  sounds  of 
uenssos,  and  the  festive  sounds  of  flutes  and  friendly  se- 
ns from  all  passers-by,  the  procession  moved  slowly 
ml  the  hridegroom's  bouse,  also  adorned  with  wreath 

e  mother  of  the  bride  walked  behind  the  chariot, 
w^Ming  torches,  kindled  st  the  parental  hearth,  acc» 
nstom  immemorial    At  the  door  of  the  bridegroom  his 
was  awaiting  the  young  couple  with  burning  torchc- 
hcr  hand.    In  case  no  wedding-meal  had  been  served  at  the  bride's 
-e,  the  company  now  sat  down  to  it.     To  prognosticate 

.  cakes  of  sesame  (w^*arsj)  were  dis- 
i  he  same  symbolic  meaning  attached  to  the  « mines, 
:  to  8oiWs  law,  the  bride  had  to  eat    At 
o  couple  retired  to  the  thalamus,  when  for  ths  hsl  time 

led  herself  to  her  husband. 
Lai  chamber  epithalamia  were  sung,  s  charming  specimen 
^**  in  the  bridal  hymn  of  Helen 

lie  wedding  (hnv\*a  an-. 
«ents  were  received  by  the  pair.     Not  till  after  these 
the  bride  sppear  without  her  veil. 
o  art  has  frequently  fflustrated  the  various  customs  of 
riage-feast    A  series  of  archaic  vase-paintmgs  (Gerhard, 

Uissaw 
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VasenbOder,"  PL 

310,  et  eeq.) 

and  quadriga  oontaJ oil ig 
the  bridegroom  with 
veiled  bride,  followed  by 
the    Daranymphoa,    and 
surrounded  oale 

relatives      and      friei 
who  carry  the  dowry  in 
baskets  on  their  heads. 

HeniieS,  tin-  divine  c(»n]- 

panion  and  herald,  pre- 
the     proeeesion, 

looking  back  on  it . 
Ano  ise-  painting 

(Pain >f ka,  4*  Bilder  anti- 
ken  Lebens,"  PI.  xi. 
shows  the  crowned  bride- 
mii  on  foot   leading 
the  veiled  brid 
house,  at  the  entrance  of 
which    stands   the    nvm- 
pheutria    witli    burning 
torches  waiting  for 
procession.      A     youth 
preceding  the  couple  ac- 
companies the  hvniei 
on  a  kithara  :  the  bri 
mother,  recognizable  by 
her    matron-like  cb 

with  a  torch  in  her  hand, 

closes    the     proceeaion. 
The  most  remarkable  of 
all    wedding 
the  glorious  wall-paint- 
ing kn«»wn  as  the  u  Al- 
dobrandini     Weddh 
It  is  1 
high    by  Si   long.     It 

represents    three    di£ 
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eot  aoeoat  painted  on  one  surfsce,  without  regard  to  perspective, 
iu  is  frequently  the  case  in  antique  bass-reliefs.  '1  he  straight 
line  of  the  wall  in  the  background  is  broken  pillars, 

means  of  which  the  artist  undoubtedly  intended  to  open  a 
view  into  two  different  parts  of  the  gynaikonitis,  while  the  thirl 
meant  to  take  place  in  front  oJ  the  house.    The  picture 
trates  three  different  scenes  of  the  marriage  ceremony  such 
as  might  take  place  inside  or  in  front  of  the  bride*  house  before 
the  starting  of  the  bridal  procession.     1  nm  thin  poM  of  view 
most  first  consider  the  centre  picture.     In  a  chamber  of  the 
we  see  the  bride '  chastely  veiled  and  reclining  on 
autiful  couch.     Peitho,  the  goddess  of  persuasion,  sit*  by 
her  aide,  as  appears  from  the  crown  on  her  head,  and  from 
many  folded  j*  plos  falling  over  her  back.     She  pleads  the  bride- 
■  mTa  came,  and  seems  to  encourage  the  timorous  maiden.    A 
uale  figure  to  the  left  of  the  group,  leaning  on  a  piece  of 
column,  seems  to  expect  the  girl's  surrender,  for  she  is  pouring 
-  .nent  f  n  mi  an  alabastron  into  a  vase  made  of  shell,  so  as  to 
p  use  after  the  bridal  bath.     Oaf  peploa,  only 
the  shoulder-clasp,  leaves  the  upper  part  of  her  U 
almost  uncovered.    Most  likely  she  lepreaenta  the  second  hand- 
maiden laris,  who,  according  to  the  myth,  bathed 
anointed  her  mistress  with  ambrosial  oil  in  the  holy  grove  at 
ie  pillar  at  the  back  of  Claris  indicates  the  partition- 
wall  between  this  chamber  and  the  one  ncv  on  the  left, 
to  which  nw              an  turn.    We  here  see  a  large  basin  filled 
-  on  a  columnar  base.    The  water  is  perhaps 
that  of  the  well  Kallirrhoe,  fetched  by  the  young  girl  standi 
clone  by  for  the  Xmnpow  rvp+uto*.     The  girl  seems  to  look 
ringly  at  a  matronly  figure  approaching  the  basin  on  the 
or  aide,  and  putting  her  finger  into  the  water  as  if  to  examine 
sublime  form  and  priestly  drees,  together  with  the  leaf- 
shaped  instrument  in  bar  liand  (probably  the  instrument  mad  at 
•lis),  seem  to  bet               as  Here  Teleia,  the  protecting 
marriage,  in  the  act  of  examining  and  Messing  the 
i.il  bath.     The  meaning  of  the  third  figure  in  the  background 
ling  a  large  tablet  is  difficult  to  ex 

vhxeiC  p.  U*0  believes  that  on  the  tablet  is 
11*11*. 
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he  horoscope  of  the  impending  marriage.    The  third 
scene,  to  the  right  of  the  spectator,  is  placed  at  the  entni 
the  bride's  house.     II  i,  crowned  with  \ 

is  sitting  on  the  threshold,  as  if  listening  impatient U-  for  the 
of  the  ceremony  Eneide  the  boose.     En  Croat  of  him  we  see  a 
group  of  three  girls,  one  of  whom  seems  to  be  offering  at  a 
portable  altar,  while  the  two  others  begin  the  Imucnseos  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  kithara. 

Very  different  from  the  social  position  of  chaste  women  was 
that  of  the  hetairai.    We  are  not  speaking  of  the   Lowell  class 
of  unfortunates,  worshiping  Aphrodite   Pandemos,  bat  of  thoM 
women  who,  owing  to  their  beauty  and  grace  of  convert 
exerted  greet  influence  even  over  superior  men.     We  only  remind 
the  reader  of  Aspasia.     In  the  graces  of  society  the  hetairai 
naturally  superior  to  respectable  women,  owing  to  their    free 
intercourse  with  men.     For  the  hetairai  did  not  shun  tl 
day,  and  were  not  restrained  by  the  law.    Only  the  house  of  the 
married  man  was  closed  to  them. 

50.  Before  passing  from  private  to  public  life,  we  must  cast 
a  glance  at  the  early  education  of  the  child  by  the  mother.     We 
begin  with  the  earliest  days  of  infancy.     After  the  first  hath  the 
new-born  child  was  put  into  swaddling-clothes  (<nrdpyai 
torn  not  permitted  by  the  rougher  habits  of  Sparta.     (  ha  tin 
or  seventh  day  the  infant  had  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of 
purification;  the  midwife,  holding  him  in  her  arms,  walked 
eral  times  round  the  burning  altar.     The  day  was  called  in  c 
quence  Bpojudfupiov  fjfiap,  the  ceremony  itself,  afixfrc&pofiia  (the  run- 
round).     A  festive  meal  on  this  day  was  given  to  the  family,  t In- 
doors being  decorated  with  an   olive-crown  for  a  boy,  with  wool 
for  a  girl.     On  the  tenth  day  after  its  birth,  when  the  child  was 
named,  another  feast  (BetcaTrj)  took  place.     This  ceremony  implied 
the  acknowledgment,  on  the  part  of  the  father,  of  the  child's 
legitimacy.     The  name  of  the  child  was  chosen  by  both  parents, 
generally  after  the  name  of  cither  of  the  grandparents,  somei 
also,  after  the  name  or  attributes  of  a  deity,  under  whose  particu- 
lar protection  the  child  was  thus  placed.     A  sacrifice,  of 
ch ietly  to  the  goddess  of  child-bearing.  Here  Ilithvia,  and  a 
concluded   the    Ceremony.      At  the  hit:  ttds   and    relatives 

presented  the  infant  with  toys  of  metal  or  day,  while  the  mother 
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received  painted  vases.  The  antique  cradle  consisted  of  a  flat 
awing  of  basket-work  (Xiavor),  such  aa  appears  in  a  terra-cotta 
relief  in  the  British  Mnaenm  of  the  infant  Bacchus  being  carried 
by  a  satyr  brandishing  a  thy rsus,  and  a  torch-bearing  bacchante. 
Anot!  a  shoe,  is  shown  (Fig.  83$) 

•  the  infant  Hermes,  recognisable  by  his  petasos.  It 
alio  is  made  of  basket-work.  The  advantage  of  thi*  cradle  con- 
sists in  its  having  handles,  and,  therefore,  being  easily  portable. 
It  also  might  be  suspended  on  ropes,  and 
rocked  without  difficulty.  Other  cradles, 
simili-  modern  ones,  belong  to  a  later 

1.      The  singing  of   lullabies  (fiav*a- 
Xt'^a-ra.  KarrafrnMmXfam),  and  the  rocking 

'liidren  to  sleep,  were  common  among  «, 

the  aneienta.    Wei  nurses  (Wr#f)  wan  aoos- 

v  employed  among  Ionian  tribes ;  wealthy  Athenians  chose 
Spartan  nurses  in  preference,  aa  being  generally  strong  and 
healtl  r  the  child  had  been  weaned  it  waa  fed  by  the  dry 

nurse  (9  rpofrk  >  and  the  mother  with  pap,  made  chiefly  of  honey. 

-rXararrf),  said  to  be  invented  by  Archytea, 

the  first  toy  of  tin*  infant.    Other  toys  of  various  kinds 

partly    knight,   pertly  made   by  the  children    themselves   on 

>lder.      We    mention    painted    day   puppets   (srfpai, 

oopowXAfa,  Kop&w\ii<rrai >,  representing  human  beings  or  animals, 

aa  tortoises,  hares,  ducks,  and  mother  apea  with  their 
offspring.    Small   stones  were  put  inside,  so  aa  to  produce  a 

iiich  circumstance,  together  with   the   1 
small  figures  •  kind  being  frequently  found 

graves,  proves  their  being  toys.     Small  wooden  carta  (ass  Panofka, 

let  antiken  Lebene,"  PI  L,  3),  houses  and  ships  made  of 

leather,  and  many  other  toys,  made  by  the  children  themselves, 

be  instanced.    Up  to  their  sixth  year  boys  and  girls  were 

brought  up  together  under  their  mother's  care ;  from  that  point 

their  education  lieeame  separate.    The  education  proper  of  the 

irsuosse)  became  a  more  public  one,  while  the  girl  waa 

brought   up   by  the  mother  at  home,  in  a  moat  simple  way, 

according  to  our  notions.     From  among  the  domestic  slaves  a 

y  companion  {waAarprfix)  waa  chosen  for  the  1-^       Eh 

waa,  however,  not  a  tutor  in  our  sense,  but  rather  a  faithful 
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servant,  who  had  feo  I  of  the  boy  In  oil  walk-,  partlci 

on  his  way  to  and  from  school.     Be  alto  had  to  instruct  bis  pupil 

in  certain  rules  of  good  Itohavior  {euKocfUa).    The  boy  had,  for 
instance,  to  walk  in  the  street  with  Mi  head  bent,  as  a  sign  of 
modesty,  and  to  make  room  for  his  elders  meeting  him.     In  tin- 
presence  of  the  latter  he  had  to  preserve  a  respectful  silence. 
Proper  behavior   at   table,  a  graceful  way  of  wearing   bis  gar- 
ments,  etc.,    might   be   mentioned  as    kindred  subjects  of  edu- 
cation.    Boys  were  accompanied   by  pedagogues  Dp  to  tic 
teenth  year.      The   latter   appear    frequently   in    vase-paint 
and  are  easily  recognizable  by  their  dress,  consisting  of  chiton  and 
cloak,  with  high-laced  boot- ;  t bey  al>o  carry  sticks  with  crooked 
handles,  and  their  bair  and  beards  give  them  a  venerable  I 
while  their  pupils,  according  to  Athenian  custom,  are  clad  more 
lightly  and  gracefully.     The  pedagogue  of  the  group  of  tin 
bides  is  well  known. 

Education  was,  at  Athens,  a   matter  of  private    enter] 
Schools  were  kept  by  private  teachers,  the  government  su] 
sion  extending  only  to  the  moral  not  to  the  scientific  qualific 
of  the  school-master.     Grammar  (ypafifiaTa),  music  (jlovgiki] 
gymnastics  (yv/jLVCKm/crj),  to  which  Aristotle  adds  drawing  (ypcupt- 
joJ),  as  a  means  of  aesthetic  cultivation,  were  the  common  bu 
of  education  at  schools  and  gymnasia.     The  expression  ypdpipuna 
comprised   reading,    writing,    and   arithmetic.     The   method   of 
teaching  how  to  write  consisted  in  the  master's  forming  the  let- 
ters, which  the  pupils  had  to  imitate  on  their  table!  times 
with  the  master's  assistance.    The  writing  materials  ware  small 
tablets  covered  with  wax  (irivaices,  Trivd/aa,  8e\Toi).  into  which  the 
-  were  scratched  by  means  of  a  pencil  (<ttu\os,  ypafciov) 
made  of  metal  or  ivory.     It  was  pointed  at  one  end,  and  flattened 
or  bent  at  the  other  (Fig.  234,  a)  so  as  to  extinguish  the  writing, 
if  n - j u i red,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  smooth  the  suit 
for  other  letters.     The  burnisher  Fig.  234,  b,  the  broad  si 
which  is  about  equal  in  width  to  a  tablet,  most  lik<  1   to 
smooth  the  wax  cover  of  a  whole  tablet  at  once.     By  means  of 
joining  several  tablets  together,  in  the  maimer  of  a  book,  t! 
called  TroXirrrrvxoL  BeXroc  were  formed  (Fig.  234,  c).     Waxed   tab- 
lets were  used  also  for  letters,  note-books,  and  other  requirements 
of    daily    life.      A  young  girl   in   a  charming   Poinpeian  wall- 
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I'l.  85)  has  in  her  hand  a 


pencil  to  her  chin,  as  if  pondering  over  a  letter. 


II.  r 


to  decipher  the 
Ilerodotoa 

he  Egyptian  papyrus- 


nun-*  looking  «>\vr  her  fh<»uM< 

iper  ifi&UK)  niadc 
plant    The  stalk  (three  or 
four  feet  in  length)  was  cat 
longitudinally 

the  outer  bark  waa  first 
taken  off;  the  remaining 
layer*  of  hark,  ahout  twenty 

^•r  (philuro?),  were      «       *       •  * 

carefully    severed    with  a 

and,  afterward,  the  single  ftripea  plaited  crosswise;  by 
means  of  pressing  and  perforating  the  whole  with  lime-water, 
the  necessary  conaiatency  of  the  material  waa  obtained.  The 
lower  layers  of  bark  yielded  the  beat  writing-paper,  while 
the  outer  layers  were  made  into  packing-paper  (empontica); 
most  bark  was  used  for  making  ropes.  Names  of 
different  kinds  of  paper,  such  as  eharia  jFayptuica,  Niliaca, 
Saitica,  Taneotica,  were  derived  bom  tlitTerent  tnanufar? 
placet  in  Egypt,  which,  down  to  late  Roman  times,  remained 
the  chief  market  for  paper;  other  name*,  like  charia  regia 
{Paci\ixn\  Auguta,  Liviana,  Fanniana,  Claudia,  Cornelia, 
were  invented  after  emperors  and  empresses.  Of  at  least  equal 
with  the  use  of  pspyrns  was  that  of  hides  (h^Btptu) 
for  writing  material*.  The  Ionian*  need,  according 
dotos,  the  hides  of  goats  and  sheep  for  thin  purpose  from 
time  immemorial ;  but  the  more  careful  preparation  of  the  ma- 
terial waa  invented  not  before  the  reign  of  Romanes  II.  (197- 
159  B.c.)  at  Pergamnm,  whence  the  name  wtpTiynfra  sngHos, 
parchment.  The  leaves  of  the  papyrus  had  writing  only  on 
one  side,  those  of  parchment  on  botk  The  latter  were  rolled 
on  sticks  (Fig.  234,  *\  kept  in  cylindrical  caeca,  a  small  piece  of 
parchment  ktjUv^i,  with  the  tith-  written  on  it,  beipg  ttssnssi 
per  end  of  each  mil  (compare  $  r  convenience, 

1   full  of  i»archmcnt-roi!s   (giXaApm). 

•  oovcr  to  it,  stands  by  the  side  of  Klio  in  s  wall-painting  of 
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(Fig.  23.*>).     In  Imt  left  band  the  muse  holds  a  half- 
•II  on  whiob  are  inaoribed  the  w<         KAEIA  ICTO- 
PIAN  (Klin  teaches  hi  The  ink  ito  pA\av)  wan   i 

black  coloring-substance ;   it  was  kepi   in  BO  Inkstand   made  of 
metal,  With  I  OOVer  bo  it  (jieXapSoxou  or  Trufc).     As  is  proved  bf 
/,  if  oould  Ik)  fastened  to  t\w  girdle  by  nwini  of  a  ring. 
Double  inkstandw,  frequently  teen  on  monuments, 
wen  moel  likely  de«tiii«-«l  for  the  keeping  of  Mack 
and  red  inks,  the  latter  of  which  was  frequently 
used.    To  write  on  paper  or  parchment, 
dents  need  the  Memphic,  Gnidic,  or 
a»T       (icdXafux;,  calamus,  harundo,fi*tuhu  1,  d), 

pointed  and  split  like  our  pens.     As  we  men- 
tioned before,  it  was  the  custom  of  adults  to  write  either  reclini 
on  the  kline,  with  the  leaf  resting  on  the  bent  leg,  or  sitting  in  a 
low  arm-chair,  in  which  case  the  writing  apparatus  was  supper 
by  the  knee  of  the  writer.     The  latter  posture  is  exemplified  by 
a  reading  ephebos  in  a  vase-painting  (Fanofka,  u  Uihler  antikm 
Lebens,"  PI.  i.,  Fig.  11);  it  was,  undoubtedly ,  alio  that  of  the 
boys  sitting  on  the   rising  steps  used  as  forms  (fidOpa)  at   the 
schools.     After  his  elementary  education  was  completed,  the  boy 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  works  of  national  poetry,  particu- 
larly with  the  poems  of  Homer,  the  learning  by  heart  and   n 
ing  of  which  inspired  him  with  patriotic  pride. 

51.  Musical  instruction  formed  the  second  part  of  genera] 
•n  (iy/cvtckios  TraiBeia).     Technical  virtuosity  was  a  secondary 
^deration,  the  ethic  influence  of  the  art  being  the  guiding 
principle.    The  playing  of  one  instrument,  generally  a  stringed 
one,  was  an    important   subject  of  education.      At  games  and 
meals,  or  in  the  throng  of  battle,  the  exhilarating  and  inspir- 
influence  of  music  was  felt.    Into  the  intricacies  of  Greek  har- 
mony, as  developed  among  different  tribe  mno1  enter  h 
any  more  than  into  the  relations  of  music  to  the  Bister 
poetry  and  the  dance;  or  into  the  monodic  and  choral  divisions  of 
vocal  music  (jUkos).    "We  must  restrict  oureelvea  to  instrmnei 
tion  proper,  oollectively  called  tpoGov*,  so  far  as  it  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  remaining  specimens  of  antique  instruments.     It 
ht  to  be  remembered  that  the  music  of  stringed  instruments 
only  was  called  tcidapiarrito),  ov  yjnXr)  tciddpiais,  Kidaprp&Ltct)  being 
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the  term  for  vocal  music  accompanied  by  string*.  In  the  erne 
way  avXrrri*  >] « »r  >fr«X^  olXere  signified  manic  of  wiiid-instrumenfes ; 
srfXpoun?  the  combination  of  these  instruments  with  the  humsn 
voice.  We  shell  mention  first  the  stringed  instruments,  after 
them  the  wiud-instrnments,  end  eondnde  with  the  cfamging  h> 
eJMneats,  ( hiefly  need  for  orgiastic  music 

a.  The  Greeks  need  no  bows  in  playing  on  stringed  instru- 
ments. The  strings  were  placed  all  at  equal  distance  over  the 
sounding-board  ;  s  low,  straight  bridge  (wcaXqgsosv  sttfryef,  or 
swyoojor)  only  served  to  prevent  the  vibrating  strings  from 
touching  the  sounding-boanL  The  strings  were  fastened  at 
one  end  to  the  so-called  M  yoke  n  ({vyop  or  ?i>y«»/sa)  by  means  of 
pegs  (seXXow*?,  or  xoXXafioi) ;  at  the  other  they  were  attached 
to  the  inside,  or  outside,  of  the  sounding-box.  The  use  of  the 
bow  was  thus  made  impossible,  by  the  want  of  a  curved  bridge 

exists  in  our  stringed  instrument*),  by  means  of  which  the 
relative  height  of  the  position  of  the  single  strings  is  modified. 
The  stringed  instruments  of  the  ancients  were  played  with 
the  fingers,  or  with  the  straight  or  curved  plectrum  (wX^rr/wr), 
made  of  wood,  ivory,  or  metal  Sometimes  also  both  fingers  and 
plectrum  were  employed  severally  or  simultaneously.  Both  the 
shape  and  the  use  of  the  plectrum  are  illustrated  by  Fig.  1 

is  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  fastened  to  a  long  rib- 
bon (Fig.  337,  g).  Urge-«tringed  instruments,  played  with  both 
hands,  or  with  the  plectrum  and  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand 

taneously  (as*  Fig.  237,  c,  e\  were  held  in  a  convenient 
position  by  means  of  a  strap  slung  over  the  shoulder;  other 
instrument*,  played  only  with  the  plectrum  or  the  fingers  of  the 

hand,  might  rest  on  the  left  ami,  without  being  tied  e 
This  trap,  fastened  by  means  pi  to  either  surface  of  the 

sounding-board,  appears  moat  distinctly  on  the  statue  of  Apollo 
Museo  Pio  Clementino.    The  god  wears  the  costume  of 
a  kithara-player,  accompanying  his  own  song  on  the 
(sssMuller^Denkmalerr'lVirt  I.  N...  141,  a;  compare  a 

the  same  collection,  ibid,  Part  IL,  No.  132       I 
vase-paintings  these  straps  have  been  generally  omitted ;   hot 
their  necessity  may  be  easily  conjectured  from  the  position  of 
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the  instrument,  which  166  The  nun. 

specimens  in  pictures,  and  the  varied  terms  in  authors,  make 
it  here  again  next    to   impos>ihle   to  explain   the  nuances  of 
nomenclature,  the  more  so  as  the  statements  of  the  an 
are  frequently  very  brief,  and  the  representations  of  the  arti»t> 
(particularly  with  regard  to  the  Bomber  of  strings)  inacci 
The  last-mentioned  feature  can.  far  this  same  reason,  be  no 
terion  in  classifying  the  dilTcrcnt  instruments;  the  constm 
of  the  sounding-board,  as   illustrated    bv   the  monuments,   mu-t 
be  our  only  principle  of    division.      Most   likely   the 
rendered  essentially  the  forms  of  the  real   instruments,  alt! 
the  whole  conception  of  Qrookftli  forbade  a  slavish  imitation  of 
details.     The  rich  ornamentation  of  some  stringed  matron) 
as  proved  by  the  vase-paintings,  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
general  taste  of  the  Greeks. 

Three  fundamental  types  of  stringed  instruments  moat 
distinguished — viz.,  the  lyre,  the  kithara,  and  the  harp. 

are  exemplified  by  an  in- 
teresting vase-paint  i  i  i 
the  old  Pinakothek  of 
Munich  (No.  805),  the 
centre  group  of  which  con- 
sists of  the  three  Muses, 
Polymnia,  Kalliope,  and 
Erato,  playing  respective- 
ly on  the  three  mentis 
instruments-   thelyrm,  the 

kithara,  and  the  trigonOQ 
(Fig.  236).  The  inven- 
tion of  the  lyre  (Xvpa)  is 
ascribed,  by  the  myth,  to  Hermes,  who  first  drew  strings  a 
the  oval  hollow  of  a  tortoise-shell,  which  in  this  way  be* 
the  sounding-box  of  the  instrument.  This  primitive  form  is 
still    in    use   among  some   of  the   South-Sea   populations;    in 

•   was  only  known   traditionally.      The  remaining 
dence,  both  literary  and  artistic,  refers  only  to  the   developed 
form  of  the  lyre.     In  this  not  only  the  back-shell  of  the  tort 
but  also  the  part  covering  the  animal'i  cheat,  was  u>vi\,  the  whole 
Conning   a  closed   sounding-box,  the   natural  openings   for  the 
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legs  of  which  were  need  for  the  insertion  of  the  roots  of  the 
curved  horns  of  a  goat.  Near  their  points  these  were  joined 
together  by  s  transverse  piece  of  wood,  called  the  joke.  Ac-rust 
this  frame  the  strings  were  drawn,  being  more  than  twice  as 

at  those  of  the  mythical  lyre.  On  the  chest  part  of  the 
aily  thi*  flat  part  could  be  used  for  the  purpose)  wss 
placed  s  bridge,  across  which  the  strings  were  drawn,  being  at 
one  end  tied  in  knot*  and  fastened  to  the  sounding-board ;  at 
the  other,  either  simply  wound  round  the  joke,  or  fastened  to 
pegs.    Figs.  S87,  a  by  <?,  </,  *,  illustrate  a  number  of  lyres,  of 

.  c  shows  most  distinctly  the  entire  tortoise-shell.    The  srms 

(in'iX**)  Are,  in  <%  </,  *,  made  of  goats'  horns,  which,  as  we  shall 

speaking  of  weapons,  were  also  used  for  bows ;  in  a  and  b 

they  consist  of  wood.     In  e  the  construction  of  the  sounding- 
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board  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand,  showing  as  it  dost  s 
large  round  opening  in  the  centre.    Equally  difficult  is  the  clas- 
sification of  the  instrument  in   F%.  |  237,  ,J%  shows 
4nunent  nearly  related  to  the  lyre.     From  the  sounding, 
onsisting  of  s  small  tortoise-shell,  two  wooden  arms  ism 
urgent  direction* ;  toward  their  upper  ends  they  spproseh 
ther,  and  are  joined  together  by  s  yoke.     In  vase-pa 
istrument  sppesrs  generally  in  the  hands  of  either  Alkatos 
or  Sappho,  from   which  drenmstance  srehspologists  bare  (not 
good  reason)  conjectnred  it  to  be  the  barbiton  Oty0rrs* 
fiapvfurov),  a  low  t.ned  instrume:             h  Tcrpander  is  said  to 
hare  introduced  from   Lydia  into  Greece.     The   wyrrw  and 
/uryoV                                         .  may  also  hare  been  of  the  nsturc 
res,    Both  expressions  sre  applied  bj  Greek  authors  pro- 
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miscuously  to  one  and  die  same,  and  to  (lift*. 
In  Greece  Sappho  is  said  to  have  played  on  a  pektis ;  in  Sicily  it 
seems,  at  a  later  period,  to  have  been  used  at  mysteries.    The 
magadis  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  perfect 
ments.    It  comprised  two  full  octaves,  the  left  hand  playing  the 
same  notes  as  the  right,  an  octave  1  Still  more  perfect 

was  the  brir/oveiov,  the  name  being  derived  fn>m  that  oi 
inventor,  Epigonos.  It  had  forty  strings,  most  likely  in  double 
rowB — twice  as  many  as  the  magadion.  Neither  of  the  two 
instruments  was  played  with  a  plectrum.  They  cannot  be  with 
certainty  recognized  in  the  pictures;  but  the  large  lyre  with 
fifteen  strings,  standing  before  a  sitting  agonethis,  in  a  marble- 
relief  on  a  grave  at  Krissa  {see  Stackelberg,  "  Qrftber  der  1  hie- 
ohen,"  PI  ii.t,  doubtlessly  belongs  to  the  same  species. 

The  second  class  of  stringed  instruments,  differing  from  the 


lyre  both  in  shape  and  material,  is  called  kithara  (iciOdpa) ;  it 
was  invented  by  Apollo,  and  therefore  belonged  to  the  kitharodes 
tear  i%o"xr)v.  The  sounding-box  here  consists  of  thin  plates  of 
wood,  ivory,  or  metal ;  it  is  generally  angular,  in  other 
semi-oval  in  shape,  and  is  continued,  in  order  to  increase  its  re- 
sounding power,  by  two  arms,  also  hollow,  and  at  their  base  equal 
in  thickness  to  the  sounding-box  itself.  The  size  of  the  latter, 
as  well  as  the  length  of  the  arms,  and  their  distance  from  each 
other,  depended  on  the  greater  or  smaller  number  of  strings,  also 
on  the  desired  stronger  or  weaker  resonance,  not  to  speak  of 
the  individual  taste  of  the  maker  (Xu/xwroto?),  which,  more 
could  show  itself  in  the  rich  ornamentation  of  this  particular 
land  of  instrument.  The  sounding-board  may  have  been  equal 
in  power  to  that  of  our  guitars.     Fig.  238,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  show 
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m  numerous  variations  of  the  kithara.  Some  of  thorn 
(particularly  e)  resemble  perfectly  the  guitar  (eiikm)  used  in 
Sooth  Germany  at  the  present  d  eir 

that  of  d  (moat  likely  an  imitation  of  the  ornamental 
made  metal)  magnificent.     The  distinction 

lyre  and  kithant.  founded  on  the  different  conatrnctioua  of  their 
aoonding-boarda,  is  not  mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  The 
arietence  of  a  distinction  between  these  two  species,  however, 
may  be  proved  by  written  evidence,  and  ia,  moreover,  confirmed 
by  the  vase-painting  in  Fig.  230,  where  the  three 
sent  the  three  chief  classes  of  stringed  instrumenta.  The 
complicated  conatrnction  of  the  kithara,  compared  with  the  primi- 
tive tortoiae  and  goat's  horns  of  the  lyre,  seems  to  prove  its  later 
invention.  The  lyre  was  most  likely  of  Thrakian  origin ;  Or- 
pheua,  Museios,  and  Thamyris,  were  there  celebrated  as  masters 

and  thence  it  was  most  likely,  together  with  the  orgiastic 
worship  of  Dionysos,  introduced  into  Greece.    Its  connection 

that  particular  phase  of  religion  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  monuments.  In  Greece  the  musical  education  of  the  youth 
began  wish  the  lyre;  together  with  the  flute,  it  was  the  instru- 
ment moat  commonly  used,  for  instance,  at  festive  meek.  The 
k  it  Kara,  on  the  contrary,  introduced  from  Asia  into  Greece  by  the 
lonians,  was  used  at  musical  competitions,  sacrifices,  and  pageants, 
as  ia  proved,  for  instance,  by  the  Panathenaie  procession  on  the 
fries*  of  the  Parthenon.  The  players  always  appeared  on  such 
oecssions  in  the  costume  of  the  kitharodea,  i.  e,,  crowned  and  dad 
in  long,  flowing  robes  .  The  phorminx  seems  not  to  have  differed 
■  the  kithara.  1  lomer,  at  least,  uses  the  expressions 
s)sysiryyi  KiBapi&w  and  ffiHaptt  jopptfrnp  as  meaning  the  same 
thing.    The  explanation  by  Ilesyi !  \,  as  a  kithara 

carried  on  a  ribbon  over  the  shoulder  (etypfyf  ij  ™*  *V*** 
s)s^ssiawf  miBapvi).  is  most  inappropriate,  seeing  that  a  difference, 

•listed  at  all,  must  have  appeared  in  the  construction  of  tin* 
sounding-board,  or  the  number  of  strings ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  strap  ia  common  to  all  the  forms  of  the  kithara. 

As  the  third  form  of  stringed  instruments  we  mention  an 
instrument  resembling  our  harp,  called  by  srehssnlogisti  trifonsm 
irprravm  ..  It  waa  of  triangular  ahape.  as  indicated  by  the  name, 
and  of  Syrian  or  Phrygian  origin.    We  are  therefore  justified  is 
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applying  to  the  harp-1 1  1 1  unite  (Figs.  236  and  238,/). 

taken  from  vase-paintings,  the  name  of  trigonon,  or  perhap 
of  aafifivio),  an  instrument  defined  by  Suidai  as  cZSo?  KiOdpas 
rptywpov.     As  in  our  harp,  the  sounding-board  was  on  the  side 
turned  toward  the  player;  in  the  trigonon,  however,  the  bn 
side  is  turned  upward,  ditTering  in  this  from  the  modern  b 

T..  tlu-  -..inn ling-board  the  strings  Were  fastened  by  means 
'  uds;  the  side  of  I  trument  resting  on  the  player9!  lap 

took  the  place  of  the  yoke.     The  strings,  therefore,  ran  parallel 
to  the  third  6ide  or  arm  ol  the  instrument.     From  Pig.  238,/, 
compared  with  similar  representations,  it  would  appear  as  if  the 
yoke  had  been  a  double  one,  with  double  rows  of  strings  drawn 
across  it,  as  was  the  case  in   the  above-im intiom ••!  e] 
The  third  Bide  Off  the  trigonon  consisted  either  of  a  simple 
connecting  yoke  and  sounding-board,  or  it  was  shaped  12 
animal  (Fig.  238,/).     In  Rg.  236  it  is  wanting  entirely,  and  kbe 
trigonon,  in  consequence,  resembles  the  harps,  of  different 
found  frequently  on  Egyptian  monuments,1    An  instrumenl  with 
EWO  wooden   arms  and  ten  strings,  appearing  in  a  wall-painting 
of  Herculaneuni  (/•  Pitture  d'Ercol.,"  Tav.  L,   PL    171  . 
undoubtedly  to  the  same  class ;  analogous  forms  of  thisinstn 
have  also  been  found  on  Egyptian  monuments  (Wilkinson,  "A 
Popular  Account  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,"  vol.  i.,  p.  119),  and, 
indeed,  are  still  in  use  among  certain  tribes  of  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Xile.     The  names  of  other  instruments  we  musl 
not  sufficiently  explained  by  monumental  evidence.     We  only 
mention  a  four-6tringed  instrument,  with  a  sounding-board  in  the 
form  of  a  semi-globe  to  which  a  long  and  narrow  neck  is 
just  as  in  the  modern  guitar.    It  appeals  in  a  marble-relief  of  late 
Roman  origin  in  the  Louvre,  held  by  a  muse  (Clarac,  u  M 
ii.,  PI.  119).     Instruments  of  this  kind  do  not  appear  on   I 
tian  monuments. 

b.  The  wind-instruments  (avW)  may  1m  1   into   pi 

((rvpivyes),  clarionets  {avhoi  proper),  and   trumpets  i  aukirirff^). 
The  oldest  and  simplest  form  of  wind-instrnment  if  pipe 


1  Among  the  "Swanes,"  a  tribe  of  the  Caucasus,  a  harp  called 
bling  the  trigonon,   is  still  in  use.      See  Radde,  u  Bflrfehte  ii!><  r  MoL^-geograph., 
Untersuchungen  in  den  Kaukasuslandern,"  i.  (Tiflis,  1868),  where  a  pi 
instrument  may  be  seen. 
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(<rvf*'i  "  sound  wu  produced  by  blowing  cither  into  the 

orifice  of  a  broken  reed,  or,  m  in  the  fife  (Quer/oUu  into  a  hole 
made  to  the  tide  of  the  reed.  The  sound  of  the  wind  in  the  reeds 
«t  likely  to  the  invention  of  the  syrinx,  which  is  ascribed 
to  Pan.  According  to  the  myth,  Svnnx,  the  daughter  of  the 
Arkadian  A  Ladon,  pursued  by  Pan,  was  changed  fa 

Med,  which  the  god  thereupon  cut  into  several  pieces,  joining  to- 
gether seven  of  them,  decreasing  in  site,  by  means  of  wax. 
result  received  the  name  of  syrinx,  or  Pan's  pipe.    The  number 
of  reeds  varied  from  seven  to  nine,  as  is  proved  both  by  the 
menu  of  ancient  authors  and  by  the  mon- 
uments.   Fig.  239,  by  shows  the  sin 

it,  taken  from  a  wall-painting  at  Her- 
cnlaneuin  ;  the  pipes  are  seven  in  nun 
and  seemingly  of  eqsjsj  hsffh     P%  B8*\        •  s 

Oi  taken  from  a  candelabra  Louvre, 

show-  ipes  of  different  sixes.    The  syrinx,  together  with 

other  wind-instruments  and  the  lyre,  appears  most  frequently  in 
the  hands  of  Sileni  and  satyrs  in  scenes  from  the  Bacchic  myth— 
stance,  on  a  gem  in  the  Florence  Gallery  (Fig.  84"),  which 
show  vita  a  syrinx,  sn  sulos,  i  rat    In  practi- 

cal music  the  syrinx  seems  to  have  been  need  little,  although  it 
appears  occasionally,  together  with  other  instruments,  in 
representing  concerted  music.    An  Etruscan 
base-relief  (11  lis  avanti  il  dot. 

dei  Rom.."  Atlas,  Ta  hows  three  girl* 

playing  severally  on  a  syrinx,  a  flute,  and  a 
end  in  another  Etruscan  lepicsonts 
tion  (Mullcr,  '*  I>enkmalcrr  Part 
the  sirens  nee  it  to  allure  Odysseus.    Nearest 
akin  to  the  rj  -\ayu*v\*:  (fife)  said 

to  be  invented  by  the  Libyans.     It  was  not  a         ^^^-^ 
favorite  instrument   with  the  Greeks,  and  la  r**m 

rarely  found  on  monuments.     Fig.  241,  as,  shows  a  youth  playing 

altera  bees-relief  In  uvre  (compare the  statu. 

young  satyr  in  Mailer's  "  Dcnkmalcr/'  Psrt  ii..  N...  466}    Gen- 
til  the  instrnmetr  )  and  A,  are  also  called 

plagia  icther  rightly  or  wrongly  we  will  not  venture  to 
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B  avX6<;  proper  resembles  our  hautboy  <>r< ■!  liiTering, 

however,  from  the  latter  in  the  fact  of  its  lower  notes  being  mora 
important  than  the  higher  ones.  The  aulos  consisted  of  two  con- 
nected tubes  and  a  mouth-piece,  to  the  latter  of  which  belonged 
two  so-called  tongues  (yXaxracu),  in  order  to  increase  the  trembling 
motion  of  the  air.  The  myth  connected  with  the  inventii 
the  aulos  illustrates,  at  the  same  time,  the  mutual  position  of 
and  stringed  instruments  among  the  Greeks.  Athene  played 
for  the  first  time  on  an  aulos,  made  from  the  bone  of  a  hart,  at  a 
feast  of  the  gods.  Sere  and  Aphrodite  rallied  her  on  account  <.t 
her  blown-up  cheeks,  and  the  goddess,  after  having  Ascertained 
the  truth  of  these  objections  by  Looking  at  her  image,  while 
playing,  in  the  fountain  on  Mount  Ida,  threw  down  the  instru- 
ment in  disgust.  It  was  found  Kv  Marsvas,  the  Phrygian  Silenos, 
who,  on  the  Strength  of  it,  dared  to  compete  with  Apollo,  the 
inventor  of  the  lyre,  the  muses  being  appointed  as  umpire*,  The 
victory  of  the  god  symbolized  that  of  stringed  overwind  inatro- 
ments.  It  took  a  long  while  before  the  playing  on  the  pipi 
fully  received  in  Greece;  and  although  in  Athens  it  formed  part 
of  the  musical  education,  it  never  was  there  .appreciated  as  much 
as  in  Boeotia,  whose  inhabitants  were  celebrated  for  this  art.  1  \  v 
haps  the  particularly  fine  reeds  growing  in  the  marshy  plains  of 
Orchomenos  tend  to  explain  this  phenomenon. 

The  materials  of  the  aulos  were,  besides  reeds,  the  wood  of 
box  or  laurel,  the  bones  of  the  hart,  and  ivory;  met 
chiefly  used  in  it  for  ornamental  purposes.     At  first  the  anloi 
only  three  or  four  holes  (rpyjfiaTa,  Tpirrr/jfiaTa,  Traparpvir/jfiaTa), 
but  Diodoros  of  Thebes  added  to  the  number.     The  addition  of 
side-holes,  with  keys  to  them,   completed  the  aulos.     It 
blown  by  means  of  a  removable  mouth-piece ;  which,  if  not  used, 
was  kept  in  a  case  (yXoyaaoKOfielov).     The  /3o/<t/3uf  (reed)  itself  was 
mostly  straight ;  sometimes  it  was  bent   upward  near  the  < 
ing,  which  was  wider  or  narrower  according  to  the  strength  of 
tone  required.     The  simplest  and  oldest  form  of  tin*  aulos  U 
in  Fig.  241,  b  and  n  ;  it  resembles  a  short  shepherd's  pipe  (>' 
met),  and  the  figures  holding  it  in  both  cases  are  taken  from  the 
ee  of  shepherds.    The  form  of  the  month-piece  appears  dis- 
tinctly in  Fig.  241,  0,  d,  e,  f.    The  clarionet  (/wpavXos,  pm 
\afws;)  with  09  Only  IS  seen  al60  on  the  frieze  of  the 
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thenon ;  but  still  mora  common  m  the  double  clarionet,  called 
by  the  Roman*  tibia  gmminm.  It  consisted  of  two  tubas  blown 
fimuluneotisly  by  means  ot  one  common  or  two  separate  mouth 
pieces  (Fig.  2J  <\  and  comprises  as  many  notes  as 

the  syrinx.     The  tube  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  blown  with  the 
right  *id«  n.»uth,  liad  three  holes,  and  was  called  1 

Romans  tibia  dejrt  he  Greeks  the  "nude"  clarionet  (s 

Mp4m);  the  lift   tube  had  four  holes,  and  was  called  tibia 
nnist  female"   aulos  {av\os  ywau^uK),     The  former 

produced  the  lower,  the  latter  the  upper  notes.1    The  tubes  are 
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same  length  and  shape  (need  to  accompany 
revels  and  gymnastic  exercises,  Fig.  241,  a,  </,/,  *,  /),  or 
equal  length  but  equal  shape  (av\o\  ya^\  finally,  differ- 

d  shape  and  \    The  pipes 

mentioned  instrument  (</)  sppcars  on  a  sarcopha^ 
the  Vatican,  in  the  hands  of  a  genius  displaying  the  attributes 
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of  Euterpe.    Sometimes  tin    lower  opening  was  shaped  1 

va&w)  (Fig.  241,  cy  d),  as  in  our  clarionets.  The  Phrygian 
double  pi pe  (tkujioi  avkol),  with  mi e  tuhc  ;,ml  the  other 

bent  downward  like  l  horn,  shows  the  largest  extension  of  the 
tube-opening.     Fig.  241,  *,  shows  a  female  1'  g  the 

Phrygian  double -pir*\  taken   from  a  sarcophagus   in  the 
can;  the  two  Phrygian  pipes,  pal  crosswise  (*),  are  taken  bom 
one  side  of  a  square  altar  in  the  Vatican,  and  appear  in  •  ■• 
the  same  form   in  a    relief    representing  an   Archigallm    -nr- 
rounded  by  the  attributes  of  his  dignity  (Muller,  "Denkml- 
ler,"  Part  ii.,  No.  817).    The  difference  in  shape  between  the 

mouth-pieces  is  remarkable,  other  varieties  appear  fre- 
quently {see^iov  h  .  "Museo  Borbon.,"  vol  i\..  Taw  37; 
and  Fig.  247,  b,  representing  a  dancing  bacchante,  from  ■  marble 

•.     Both  Greek   and    Roman   players  occasionally   t' 
leather  bandage   round    their  lips    and  cheeks  (<f>op/3€id,  aro^, 

~rjp),  through  the  hole  of  which,  bouud  with  metal,  the 
mouth-pieces  of  the  double  clarionet  were  put  (Fig.  241, 1).     'Ida- 
purpose  of  this  bandage  was  to  soften  the  tone  by  preventing 
violent  breathing.    It  was  used  particularly  at  theatrical  repre- 
sentations, sacrifices,  and  pomps,  to  play  long  pieces  on  tin- 
double  clarionets;   while  the  female  players  in   representations 
of  symposia  always  appear  without  it.    It  was  never  need  with 
single  clarionets.     The  bag-pipe  is  of  antique    invention. 
lMl\   taken  from  a  bronze   statuette,  shows  a  bag-pipe  pi 
(d<jtcav\r)<},  utricuiari'us).    His  instrument  resembles  those 
by  modern  pifferari.     Its  squeaking  notes   naturally  app 
only  to  the  taste  of  the  lower  classes. 

The  o-dkTTiryl;  (trumpet)  consists  of  a  tube  considerably  men 
ing  in  circumference  toward  the  lower  opening,  and  a  month-] 
in  the  shape  of  a  drink ing-vessel.     The  long  trumpet,  unknown  to 
the  Greeks  in  Homer's  time,  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by 

Vlasgic  Tyrrhenians  J  the  Hellenic  salpinx  was  undoubtedly 
identical  with  it.     The  far-sounding  salpinx  was  a  warlike  instru- 
ment, no  less  than  the  pipe  and  kithara,  used  as  such  chiefly 
by    the   Spartans   and   Cretans;    it  also   accompanied    rcli. 
ceremonies.     By  the  sound  of  an  Argive  salpinx  Agyrtes  r« 

■arlike  spirit  of  Achilles,  hidden  among  the  women  of 

nieia  In  the  isle  of  Skyros  (Fig.  21 8,  taken  from  a  marble 
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f\  while  Diomedet  and  Odyasen*  display  shining 

ig  hero.    Of  other  trumpet*  and  hornlike 

•od  by  Greek  author*  to  Oriental  nation*,  but  i 

Greek*  themselves,  we  mention  the  Egyptian  gun*,  need  to  call 

the  people  to  the  sacrifice;  it  resembled  the  em-red  salpinx 

(*aXwry£  <rrp<rfyvkn\  the  wrnu  oi  the  Roman*  (Fig.  945).    We 

•r  name  the  truinjvt  called  the  Galatian,  bronae,  or  ahrill 

(^*w)  wlpinx.  with  a  leaden  month-piece  and  a  kodon  in  fee 

shape  of  an  animal**  month  ;  by  the  Galatian  Celt*  it  wa*  called 

gAp*v(.     The  I'nphlagoniaii  trumpet  wa*  low-toned  (flmpv+mmi), 

and  larger  than  the  Greek  ami}  m  it*  kodon,  bearing  tho 

ahape  of  *  hall*  head,  it  wa*  called  £64*09.    The  Mede*  need 

>w  sounding  salpinx,  made  of  *  bulrush,  with  a  wide  kodon* 


Median  trumpet  seem*  to  be  depicted  in  t  *o  vase-paintings ; 
them  (Mi     i.     I  /  Italia  aranti  il  dominio  dei  Ron 
Atlas,  Tt  wo  see  an   Asiatic  archer,  in  a   lfedi> 

inn  dree*,  blowing  on  a  rery  thin,   fasg  tul*\   with  * 
•d-on  mouthpiece,  which  he  ha*  tautened  to  hi*  mouth  by 
mean*  of  a  bandage  in  the  ma  an  auk* 

hiache  Veaenhil  3)  ehow* 

the  *ame  in*trument  in  the  hand*of  the  A  ma*  -j«  clad  in 

appear*  fn >m  the  position  of  both  those  ti 

instrument  was  turned  toward  the  ground  on  being 

from  the  Greek  tru>  W*  finally 

icnian  bronae  trumpet,  the  kodon  of  which  wa* 

upward  ('«&»  *<*kaapim)\  it  was  also  called  the  enrred 


ORGAN. 

an   lituus   QJtvoi),   and    roaemblod,   in    its   shap< 
_rian  pipe  (compare  Fig.  241,  t);  it  was  used  as  a  signal- 
t  rum  jK't  in  battles,  and  at  games  and  ceremonies.    Horns  {pccpaTa), 
as  warlike  instruments,  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  <i reeks. 
Barbarian  frequently  used  them   for  that    purpose. 

iows  a  player  on  the  horn  (Keparavkw)  whose  pileus  of  blaek 
lamb's  wool  betrays  him  as  an   Armenian  or  Persian.     In  the 
vase-paint im;  in  which  he  occurs,  he  seems  to  encourage  A 
warriors  fighting  with  Greeks,  while  the  latter  are  called  to  1 
by  the  sounds  of  Hellenic  trumpets. 

To  conclude,  we  mention  the  water-organ  (vSpavT^os,  vhpavkk, 
orgah  w*)j  invented  by  Ktesibiof  the  mechanician,  and 

described  by  his  pupil,  Hero  of    \ 
andria.    It  was  const  meted  on  thetyrini 

principle,  and  contained  seven  pipes  made 
partly  of  bronze,  partly  of  reed.     The 
sound  was  produced  by  waving  th- 
columns  through  the   means  of   ' 
It  was  played,  organo  modulari,  on  a 
keyboard.  Ktesibios's invention  war- 
ward  considerably  improved. 
Flo.  m  a  particular  interest  in  it,  and  during  his 

reign  hydraulic  organs  of  a  new  const rm  - 
tion  were  built  (organa  hydraulica  novi  et  ignoti  generis). 
245  shows  an  organ  taken  from  a  Roman  mosaic  floor  at  Nennig. 
A  man  is  playing  on  the  horn  to  the  sound  of  the  organ. 

c.  We  now  come  to  the  "clanging  instrument-"  used  chi 
at  religious  ceremonies  connected  with  the  worship  of  Die: 
and  Kybele — castanets,  the  cymbal,  and 
ml.onrine.     They  were  also  U6ed 
as  a  rhythmical  accompaniment  of  social 
dances,  played  by  the  spectators,  or  the  '  no.'ifl. 

dancers  themselves,  as  is  still  the  cus- 
tom among  peasants  in  the  south  of  Europe.      The  east 
(KporaKoC)  said  to  be  invented  by  the  Sicilians,  c 
modern  ones,  of  small  pieces  of  reed,  wood,  or  metal,  or  of  sheila, 
tied  together  with  a  ribbon.     They  were  struck  against  each 
other  by  the  fingers  at  rhvth mica  1  interval.-.     The  three  pai 
castanets  seen  in  Rg,  946  appear  in  the  hands  of  dancingw 
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in 
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in  wall-paintingi  and  on  vases.    Their  manipulation  requires  no 
other  explanation. 

a  cymbals  (cvpflaXa)  consisted,  like  those  of  oar  military 
band-  metal  bowls  in  the  form  of  semi-globes  (Fig.  2  i 

were  hcM  in  the  hollo. 

the  hand  •  ana  of  straps  (as* 

MO  Borbonico,"  I  Tar. 

v  were  used  at  the  above- 

mentioned  n-li;;iotiMivmii"iiic%an.! 

were  also  hung  upon  the  branches  of 

trees  (compare  1 
more  noisy   was   the    tambourine 
(Tv/twaa**),  a  broad  r  wood 

!i  a  covering  of  hide. 
Bells  and  pieces  of  brass  were  added 
rease  the  noise  (Fig.  849).    In 
vase-paintings  the   tympanon    a; 
pears  with  a  sounding  in  tin-  form  of  a  semi-globe,  * 

makes  it  resemble  our  kettledrum.  To  conclude,  we  mention 
the  ssjsVmim  (atUrrpov.  Fig.  241*),  not  need  by  the  Greeks,  but  in- 
to >duced  to  the  Romans  as  part  of 
the  secret  worship  of  Isi*.     It  con* 

tliat  of  the  lyre,  made  of  braes  or 
precious  metals,  into  which  wen  in- 
serted loosely  small  bars  of  metal, 
bent  down  at  the  end  so  as  to  pre- 
vent their  rrriBe)g  on*.     By 
of  a  handle  the  instrnmei 
shaken,  whereat  the  vibrating  mo- 
iiccd  a  not  inharmonious  sound. 
58.  It  was  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Greeks  among  an- 
cient nations  to  consider  corporeal  exercise  as  a  no  less  important 
factor  of  education  then  mental  progress  itself.    The  harmonious 
nt  of  As  body,  ami.  Mood,  of  every  single  limb,  was* 
thought  to  lie  of  the  utmost  importance  bff  the  attainment  of  self- 
conscious  determi nation   in  the  practical  demands  of  lif«>.     This 
»f  acting,  through  means  of  the  body,  on  the  mind,  was 
realised  in  the  gymnastic  and  agonistic  institutions  of  Greece, 
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•jl  I  GYMNASTIC  AND  AGONISTIC  EXERCISES. 

in,  in  his  "Apology  of  Gymnastics,"  insists  upon  the  ethfc 
bearingof  athletic  exercise  on  the  mind  of  young  men  in  din 

d  int.)  the  right  channel,  in  preventing  tl, 
laziness  and  its  accompanying  vices,  and  in  endowing  them  with 
that  i  tion  of  good  qualities  which  is  cohY  ailed 

tcaXoKayaOta.  The  physical  as  well  as  the  intellectual  (lot  in 
stance,  musical)  ed n  it  i.n  varied  greatly  among  the  dinYm it  tribes 
of  Greece.  Among  the  Doric  tribes,  chiefly  in  Sparta,  it  consisted 
ipally  in  hardening  the  body  of  the  youn^  <  it i/.cn  warrior 
against  the  influence  of  peln  and  exertion;  among  Ionian  tribes, 
hiefly  at  Athens,  the  harmonious  development  of  body  and 
Bonl,  i.  e.,  grace  and  ease  of  1  tearing  and  demeanor  (evpvdfila  and 
evapfiooTla),  were  the  objects  chiefly  aimed  at. 

The  beginnings  of  gymnastic  and  agonistic  exercises,  although 
Uekmg  at  first  the  systematic  development  of  later  ti 
back  to  prehistoric  ages.     Games  were  held  at  an  early  peri 
honor  of  gods  and  heroes;  and  the  laws  of  Solon  and  Lvkurgos 
only  served  to  regulate  and  further  develop  the  skill  thus  ac- 
quired. 

To  our  previous  remarks  (§  25)  we  must  add  a  few  words  as  to 
the  important  question  of  the  separation  of  the gy mnasion from  the 
palaestra.  The  separation  of  the  two  localities,  destined  as  they 
were  for  different  branches  of  athletic  exercise,  seems  establ 
beyond  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  utterances  of  ancient  writers 
frequently  contradicting  each  other.  Herodotos,  for  instt 
both  the  dromos  and  the  palaestra  yvjivdaui,  while  Titian  ins  uses 
palaestra  for  gymnasion  and  palaestra  collectively.  At  one  time 
the  palaestra  was  undoubtedly  a  building  by  itself,  connected  with, 
or  detached  from,  the  gymnasion.  At  the  time  of  the  emperors, 
but  not  before,  this  distinction  seems  to  ha\  peared  :  hence 

the  mixing  up  of  the  two  terms  by  Vitruvius.  At  Athens 
the  gymnasia  were  public  institutions,  supported  by  private  or 
public  means,  at  whieh  epheboi  and  men  spent  a  part  of  their 
day  in  athletic  exercise  and  in  instructive  and  social  intercourse. 
There  were  the  Lykeion,  the  Kynosarges,  the  Acadt 
Ptolemaion,  the  splendid  gymnasion  of  Hadrianus,  and  the  small 
gymnasion  of  Hermes.  The  number  of  palsestrai  at  Athens  was 
still  greater.  They  were  all  private  institutes  kept  by  single 
psedotribai,  and  destined  for  the  athletic  education  of  boys  only. 
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In  smaller  cities,  the  joint  practice  of  jontbs  and  grownup 

o  nine  locality  was  frequently  inevitable.    But  it  U 
ons  to  suppose  that  the  palestra  was  exclusive)/  the  resort  of 
athletai.    The  separation  of  youth*  and  men  from  bojs  was  de- 
sirable both  for  moral  and  educational  reasons,     ipj  the  difficul- 
ties of  t  he  task  increased  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  aspt- 
i -safest  ions  according  to  age  and  abilities  are  contained 
B  expressions  wcuSe?  pssmpot  and  wpiaffvnpoi,  or  vjmsts;  and 
htvripa  tjkucia — the  former  applying  to  younger,  the  latter  to 
boys.     A  more  advanced  stage  was  the  vprrsj  yXuUa,  de- 
noting the  transition  from  the  age  of  the  boy  to  that  of  the 
ephebos;  another  name  for  these  youths  was  sVyfreist.    Similar 
distinctions  existed  undoubtedly  among  the  epbeboi  of  different 
ages.    These  distinctions  were  especially  marked  in  Sparta,  where 
each  age  had  its  particular  amount  of  sufferings  and  exertions  to 
SJD  through. 

Before  entering  upon  the  single  exorcises  we  must  try  to  de- 
fine the  three  general  appellations,  yvtiwrrucj.  Jrymmorucj,  and 
«4Xwr«"£  The  first  term  comprises  all  kinds  of  regulated  bod- 
ily exercise  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  body  or  single 
limb*.  The  expressions  lUrayssswriJi  and  *p~  apply  to  those 
games  on  which  the  emulation  of  several  persons  was  brought  to 
bear.  The  eVynHorun}  comprises  the  gymnastic  exercises  tending 
to  prepare  the  athletai  for  the  wrestling-matches,  which  formed 
rant  feature  of  national  festivities,  particularly  of  the 
game  upfa,  celebrated  once  every  five  years,  at  the  time  of 

the  first  fuli  moon  after  the  summer  solstice.    Here  assembled, 
the  peace-messengers  of  Zeus,  the  delegates  of  empire* 
and  cities  \  -peak  of  crowds  of  enthusiastic  spectator* 

the  most  distant  shores.    The  flower  of  Greek  youth  came  to  test 
their  skill  in  the  noble  competition  faff  the  crown  of  Zens.    • 
he  whose  unstained  character  and  j 

certified  by  the  Hellanodikai  was  allowed  to  approach  the  silver 
urn  which  contained  the  lota.  A  previous  training  of  at  least  tan 
months  st  s  Greek  gymnasion  was  further  required  for  obtaining 
the  permission  of  taking  part  in  the  holy  contest  Supreme  were 
the  honors  conferred  on  the  victor.  The  umpires  crowned  him 
the  fresh  olive-wreath  and  the  palm  in  the  temple  of  Zeus ; 
poets  like  Pindar  sang  bis  praise;  inscriptions  and  statues  of  brass 
announced  his  fame  to  coming  generations. 


IN  GYMNASTIC  AND  AGONISTIC  EXERCISES. 

The  ethic  purpose  of  gymnastk  art  came  to  be  more  and  n 
neglected  when  art iliciality  and  affectation  began  to  prevail.    It 
was  then  that  the  noble  art  deteriorated  into  a  mechanical 
fession  ;  the  dOkrjriKt]  is  the  later  signification  of  that  term* 

To  the  fine  arts  the  palaestra  and  gymnasion  yielded  an  i 
haustible  supply  of  beautiful  models  both  for  youthful  grace  and 
manly  strength.    The  national  pride  of  the  Greeks  fin  tin 
couraged  the  artist  in  the  choice  of  athletic  subjects;  hence  the 
innumerable  plastic  monuments  in  the  native  cities  of  the  victors, 
and  on  the  sites  of  their  triumphs.    Pausanias,  who  wrote  after 
the  wholesale  spoliation  and  destruction  of  Olympia  by  the  Roman 
conquerors,  mentions  no  less  than  230  bronze  statues  of  Olympian 
victors  adorning  her  streets  and  squares  as  the  remnants  of  past 
glories.    We  possess  only  few  specimens  of  this  branch  of  <  - 
art,  but  their  excellence  and  technical   finish  demon- 
reciprocity  between  the  feeling  of  the  nation  and  its  u 
pre8sion.     Scenes  from  the  palaestra  and  gymnasion  frequently 
occur  in  vase-paintings.     There  we  see  older  or  younger  men  clad 
in  himatia,  leaning  on  crooks,  and  looking  down  on  the 
or  directing  their  movements  by  means  of  peculiarly  forked  staffs 
(Gerhard,  "  Auserlesene  griechische  Vasenbilder,"  Taf.  cclxxi.i, 
the  destination  of  which,  however,  seems  somewhat  doubtful. 
These  men  are  the  gymnastai  and  paedotribai ;  the  former  having 
to  superintend  the  general  development  and  deportment  of  the 
body,  the  latter  directing  the  single  exercises.     These  Men-  the 
real  teachers  in  gymnastics,  and  their  place  was  among  the 
tiers.     Among  other  officials  we  mention  the  sophronistai,  who 
were  responsible  for  the  good  behavior  (aaxfypoa-vvrj)  of  the  boys. 
Their  number  at  Athens  was  ten,  one  being 
phyle.     During  the  imperial  times  we  meet  with  a  kosmetes,  with 
one  anti-kosmetes  and  two  hypo-kosmetai  as  assistants,  who  had 
to  watch  the  epheboi  at  the  gymnasia.     The  gymnasiarchos  was 
the  superintendent  of  the  whole  gymnasion,  an  honorary 
moreover,  expensive  post.     He  had  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
torch-races,  and  also  for  the  oil  used  at  the  games,  which 
ward  was  supplied  by  the  state.     He  also  had  to  arrange  in 
rial  processions  in  honor  of  great  men. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  simplest  bodily  exercises,  viz.,  those 
that  required  no  weapons  or  antagonists,  were  also  the  oldest. 
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The  most  primitive  of  these  was  the  foot-race  (Bp6ftm\  which 
always  came  first  among  the  contests  st  the  greet  Hellenic  festi- 
val*.    At  the  Olympic  games,  indeed,  the  foot-race  continued  for 

sj  period  the  sole  athletic  exercise;  and  the  Pythian 
mean,  and  Isthmian  games,  which  were  modeled  after  them, 
always  began  with  the  foot-race  whenever  the  pentathlon  was 
enacted  in  its  entirety.    The  foot-race  consisted  of  the  simple 
race  (araUov  or  fy*fUN  >,  in  which  the  race-coarse  had  to  he  run 
over  once  from  beginning  to  end    The  race  of  the  boye,  how- 
ever, comprised  but  half  the  race-course,  and  those  of  the  ageneioi 
nU.    This  race  of  the  boys  wss  incorporated  with  the 
l»ic  games  in  the  37th  Olympiad,  and  the  names  of  the  youth- 
tors  are  invariably  first  quoted  in  old  inscriptions.    But  in 
those  states  in  which  the  phytiqus  of  the  female  sex  wss  likewise 
trained  and  developed,  the  foot-race  was  regarded  as  the  most  soit» 
able  of  gymnastic  exercises  for  maidens,  the  length  of  their  course 
being  shorter  by  one-sixth  than  that  reserved  for  men.     In  the 
second  species  of  race,  the  dianlos  (8*svXsv),  the  competitors  had 

had  to  be  doubled  in  a  curve  («apwi$),  whence  tne  name  «*>raoc 
ty>ouo?.  Bat  the  greatest  exertion  of  strength  and  endurance  had 
to  be  displayed  in  the  third  species  of  races,  the  long-run  (ooXs- 
thout  stopping,  the  course  hsd  to  be  measured 
ten  that  the  whole  distance,  according  to  various  reports, 
consisted  of  19,  90,  or  9*  stadia,  that  is,  more  than  half  a  geo- 
graphies] mile,  if  we  accept  the  highest  computation. 

We  can  understand,  therefore,  that  the  Spartan  Ledaa,  when 
crowned  conqueror  in  the  foot-race,  after  having,  for  twelve  suo» 
cessive  times,  run  backward  and  forward  over  the  course,  should 
have  dropped  down  dead  on  reaching  the  goal  Strength  of  limb 
and  breath  were,  according  to  Lucian,  the  necessary  requisites 
inning  this  rsce ;  while  the  greatest  possible  speed,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  required  by  those  who  took  part  in  the  shorter 
course.  The  race  in  complete  armor  (ewXAifc  o>*>s*)  also  be- 
longed to  these  exercises.  At  first  this  was  executed  by  young 
men  fully  equipped  with  helmet,  shield,  and  greaves ;  bat  st  s 
uir  armor  for  this  race  was  reduced  to  the  simple 
shield.  This  armed  race  was  undoubtedly  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance as  a  preparation  for  active  service;  and  Plato,  with  a 
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view  to  this  military  object,  demanded  its  being  practised 
in  the  long  and  short  running-matches.     For  the  Greeks,  like 
:  ranch,  Were  wont    to  attack    the   ranks   of  the   enemy  at  a 

running  pace.     Thil  is  said  to  have  been  the  case  at  I 

of  Marathon.     At  fool  EMMj  M  in  all  other  exercisea,  the  com- 

batants  used  to  appear  quite  naked,  except  in  earlier  timet,  whea 

they  girded  their  loins  with  a  olotL    The  ranneri  who  repre- 
sented themselves  at  the  agon  as  candidates  were  range!   in 
ions  (Tofeiy)  (each  consisting,  as  may  be  seen  from  moa* 
ments,  of  four  agonistai)  and  led  to  the  starting-point,  where  it 
was  decided  by  lot  in  which  order  the  different  divisions  were  to 
follow  each  other.    Any  kinds  of  tricks,  bribery,  or  force 
ployed  by  racers  to  gain  an  advance  upon  the  others,  were 
ly  prohibitedv     Alter  the  various  divisions  had  run  their 
the  victors  of  each  had  again  to  compete  with  each  ot 
only  in  the  last  race  was  it  settled  to  whom  the  prize  or  garland 
should  be  awarded.     Races  of  this  description,  run  by  four  men 
or  epheboi,  are  often  represented  on  Panathenaic  vases.     The 
runners  here  appear  perfectly  naked,  and  their  lifted  arms  look 
as  though  they  were  to  increase  the  swiftness  of  their  legs.1     The 
torch-race  (Xainra&qZpofiia)  may  also  be  regarded  as  belongi 
this  species  of  athletic  sports.     It  was  held  at  night  in  honor  of 
various  gods  and  goddesses  in  different  parts  of  Greece.     The 
principal  object  at  these  night-races  was  to  reach  the  god  with 
one's  torch  alight.     Two  epheboi,  armed  with  round  shield 
flourishing  torches  in  their  hands,  are  thus  depicted  on  a  vase 
(Gerhard,  "Antike  Vasenbilder,"  Cent.  L,  4,  Taf.  63).     On  two 
other  vessels  (Tischbein,  "  Yas.  d'Hamilton,"  Taf.   iii.,   PL  48, 
and  ii.,  25)  Nike  presents  the  crown,  in  sign  of  victory,  to  one 
of  three  youthful  torch-bearers  competing  for  the  prize.     Other 
races  were  connected  with  festivals  of  a  religious  eharad 
as  the  Oschophoria  at  Athens,  where  runners,  clad  in  female  gar- 
ments, bore  vines  covered  with  grapes  from  the  temple  of  Diony- 
so8  to  that  of  Athene  Skiras  in  the  Demos  Phaleros.     The* 
others,  however,  do  not  properly  come  under  the  categorv 

Leaping  (aXfia)  ranked  next  in  the  series  of  gymnastic   I 
rises.    Homer  already  introduces  practised  leapere  in  his  descrip- 

1  "Mu8.  Gregorianum,"  ii.,  Tav.  42.     "  Monuro.  in  edit  <1.  I  lisp,  arche- 

,  Tav.  22.  Gerhard,  "Antike  Bildwerke,"  Cent  i.,  Taf.  6,  etc 
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tion  of  the  games  of  the  Phaiakai,  and  the 
afterward,  introduced  among  the  gymnie  agonea ;  they,  aa  well  aa 
the  foot-race,  formed  a  part  of  thoae  aporta  to  be  presently  de- 
scribed aa  the  pentathlon.  The  leap*  upward,  forward,  and 
downward,  appear  to  hare  been  practised  at  the  palestra  and  the 
gymnasia,  ilar  manner  aa  in  <>ur  modern  fljmmaiiim 

Hut  it  it  doubtful  whether  the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  the 
long  pole  now  habitually  used  in  gymnastics ;  the  poles  depicted 
on  many  rases  held  in  the  hands  of  leaping  epheboi  baring  rather 
the  appearance  of  spears  than  poles,  i '  .'  if  we  consider  that  the 
Greeks  regarded  gymnastics  as  a  preparation  for  military  service, 
asjd  tlint  the  spear  was  often  employed  in  war  to  leap  over  ditches, 
we  may  safely  assume  that  poles  were  also  used  for  gymnastic 
purposes.  This  sunnies  i*  further  strengthened  by  the  Amazon 
on  a  gem  (Mailer's  a  Denk 
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Tsf.  xxxi., 
188,  b\  who,  grasping  such 
an  instrument  in  her  hands, 
ptepares  for  the  leap, 
tan  and  monumental  evi- 
dence proves,  on  the  other 
hsnd,  that  the  Greeks, 
der  to  secure  accuracy  of 
motion  for  the  distant  leap, 
made  use  of  so-cellc  < 
pts.  The  form  of  thin  instrument,  not  unlike  thst  of  our  own 
dumb-bells,  though  rarely  mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  appears 
in  numerous  pictorial  representations.  On  a  rase  where  an  ephe- 
boa  ii  .aring  for  the  leap,  a  pair  of  these  instruments  isde- 

i£  850).    They  were  either  pieces  of  metal  of  «cm 
form,  in  the  curved  lines  of  which  orifices  were  left  for  the  hands, 

r  consisted  of  short  iron  bars  having  knobs  at  each  end,  thu* 
resembling  our  dumb-balk  in  Aaps  ;  this  Utter  kind  was  that  in 
use  st  the  pentathlon.  The  mode  of  using  these  dumb-bells  was 
probably  as  follows:  The  person  about  to  leap,  whether  first 
stepping  back  a  few  paces  or  not,  stretched  his  arms,  laden 
the  d  d  a  straight  line ;  and  then,  in  the  very  act 

of  leaping,  swung  them  forward  again  with  a  sadden  motion 

-W).     But  s  iolent  motion  of  the  arms  necessarily 
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imparted  an  oblique  and  receding  position  to  the  body,  in  coming 
down  the  person  would   necessarily  have  fallen  on  his  back 
not  the  equilibrium  been  restored  by  a  rapid  backward  motion  of 
the  arms.    It  has,  in  fact,  recently  been  proved  by  practical  ex- 

«  nt>  that  a  person  in  the  act  of  leaping  is  capable  of  t 
■  much  wider  leap  by  the  aid  of    dumb-belle:    still,  even  ac- 
knowledging the  greater  practice  of  the  Greek-. 

1  >le  how  Phayllos  could,  by  aid  of  these  dumb-bells,  have 
leaped  to  a  distance  of  fifty-five  feet,  coneidering  that 
practised  gymnasts  of  our  time  only  succeed  in  leaping  one-third 
of  that  distance.     As  is  the  case  in  our  gymnasiums,  the  ancients 
marked,  by  a  line  dug  in  the  ground,  or  a  board,  the  spot  w ! 
the  leap  had  to  be  taken  {^ar/jp).     Such  a  board,  of  a  very  lofty 
height,  whence  a  paloestrites  takes  the  salto  mortals,  is  de] 
in  a  wall-painting  in  an  Etruscan  burial-chamber  (Micali.  "  I.  ! 
avanti  il  dominio  dei  Romani,"  Atlas,  Tav.  70),  where,  in  fact, 
the  most  varied  exercises  of  the  palaestra  are  most  graphically 
represented.     The  goal  which  had  to  be  attained  in  leaping  was 
marked  either  by  a  furrow  dug  in  the  earth  (atcdfifia),  or  the  dis- 
tance to  which  each  of  the  competitors  leaped  was  marked  ! 

ion  in  the  ground.  This  drawing  of  furrows  is  probably  in- 
dicated by  those  agonistic  representations  on  vases,  of  men  with 
hoes  (Gerhard,  "Auserlesene  griechische  Vasenbilder,"  Taf. 
eclxxi.).  Others,  again,  depicted  in  these  paintings,  carry  long 
red  ribbons  in  their  hands,  probably  pieces  of  tape,  by  which  the 
length  of  the  leaps  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  athletic  e  Wtn 

mined.    Although  the  use  of  the  dumb-bells  as  weighti  to  he 
held  in  leaping  has  not  been  introduced  into  modern  gymnfl 
its  strengthening  the  muscles  of   the  arms,  neck,  and 
iheless,  been  as  fully  recognized  as  it  was  by  the 
Wrestling  (ttoXtj)  was  the  third  species  of  athletic  > 
The  custom  of  preparing  for  this  exercise  by  anointing  the 
(eXmov)  seems  to  have  been  introduced  in  post  Eomeric 
It  contributed  to  the  suppleness  and  elasticity  of  the   limbs,  and 
was  soon  not  only  need  in  wrestling  but  in  all  other  kinds  of 
athletic  exercises.     But  in  order  to  the  too  great  facility 

of  extricating  the  1  in 1 1  he  embrace  of  an  antagonist,  tin 

wrestlers  used  to  sprinkle  their  bodies  with   sand.     He-ides,  as 
Lucian   says,  this   double   covering  of  the  skin  pc 
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copious  perspiration  by  closing  the  pores,  which,  owing  to  the 
violent  exercise,  are  open,  and  thna  more  exposed  to  the  bad 
effects  of  draughts ;  it  also  strengthens  the  powers  of  endurance 
generally.     The*  d  anointing  the  limbs  devolved  on  the 

JXrtwrtfi.  At  the  end  of  the  combat  the  bodj,  of  course,  was 
v  cleansed;  and  the  indents  fur  that  purpose  used  an 
instrument  of  the  nature  of  a  semper,  which  they  called  o-rXsyy*? 
(ttriftiU).  Both  sexes  were  also  in  the  habit  of  employing  the 
aame  scraper  alter  every  bath  for  the  cleansing  of  their  limbs, 
1  instrument,  hollowed  out  in  the  shape  of  a  spoon,  and 
eooaisting  of  metal,  bone,  or  reed,  waa  provided  with  a  hfl 
and  we  naturally  find  an  instrument  so  constantly  used  in  daily 
life  depicted  fa  M  fainting*  (Gerhard,  *  Auserlesene  grie- 

chische  Vascnhilder,"  Taf.  eel  <<  Mna. 

Gregor.,"  vol.  h\,  Tav.  87),  the  subjecU  of  ire 

taken  from  the  pahestra  or  from  domestic  life.     Asa 
t  appears  together  with  a  vessel  of  a  globular 

shape,  in  which  tl il  waa  kept,     tig,  251  may  assist 

the  reader  ing  a  correct  idea  of  a  complete  ap- 

paratus  of  this  sort,  consisting  of  an  oil  flask  suspended 
by  cords,  of  scrapers  of  various  lengths,  and  of  a  flat 
dish  ;  the  original  is  at  the  Mueeo  Borbonico.    The 
manner  of  using  this  instrument  is  exemplified  in  a 
r  vivid  ■  tanner  by  the  beautiful  statue  of  an 
athlete  scraping  himself,  in  the  Museo  Chiaramonti, 
Fig.  852,  generally  known  under  the  name  of  *Airo(v6- 
nk.     In  no  other  kind  of  contest  waa  a  professional  training  as 
cessary  aa  in  the  wrestling-matches.    Not  only  rode  strength 
is  re.,  it  slso  firmness  of  eye  in  finding  out  an  antago- 

rits.     No  less  useful  were  certain  dexterous  thrusts 
learned  at  the  wrest  ling-schools  and  quickness  in  ng  an 

antagonist  l»y  feigned  turns  and  positions,  all  fa  had,  at 

the  same  time,  to  be  executed  in  a  pleasing  end  decorous  manner. 
Certain  rules  were  enforced  at  the  wrestling-school  which  the 
combatants  were  not  allowed  to  uenagreas.    They  do  not. 
true,  harmonise  wit! i  our  mora  humane  ideas;  for,  although  the 

X  of  an  opponent  waa  then,  aa  now,  forbidden,  not  so 
pushing  (sjeVjtoc),  snd  spraining  his  fingers  and  toes,  nor 
ing   Ua    threat   with  the  hands.    The 
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allowed  to  knock  their  heads  against  each  other  ((rvvapdrreiv  ra 
fjUranra\  unless  this  is  to  be  understood  as  a  mere  pressing 
together  of  foreheads,  a  position  which  is  also  permit!. -1  in  our 
modern  gymnasiums.  Thil  latter  species  of  combat  seems  de- 
picted on  a  vase  of  the  Blaoai  collection  ("Musee  Blacas,' 

npare  with  it  a  similar  mpromntalion  in  the"  Museo  Pio 
Clement  in..,"  vol.  v.,  PI  87),  where  two  D 
wrestlers,  with  their  heads  pressed  aga : 
other,   endeavor    to  grasp   each    other's   ft] 
The  Greeks  had  two  species  of  wrestling.     In 
the  first  the  wrestlers   6trove  to  throw  i 
< 4 her  (7rd\rj  opO/j,  opOia)  while  Standing   i; 
upright  position,  and,  if  thrown,  to  rise  a 

to    renewed     content.        If    the    Opponent     WIS 
thrown  three  times  in  the  same  c<  had 

to  declare  himself  heat  en.     The  other 
of   wrestling   formed  the  continuation   of    the 
first;  the  custom  in  this  being  that,  as  sot 
one  of  the  combatants  had  been  thrown,  the 
other  knelt  down  upon  him  to  prevent   hif 
ing,  the  contest  (dXlv&Tjcris,  fcvXiais)  1>< 
ried  on  in  this  recumbent  position.     In  both 
species  of  wrestling  certain  trickfi  used, 

by  means  of  which  the  wrestlers  tried  tode] 
their  opponents  of  the  free  use  of  their  arm 
legs,  by  closely  embracing  them.     The  opponents  (Fig.  253)  first 
approached  each  other,  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  with  up- 
lifted arms,  at  the  same  time  advancing  the  right  leg,  and  taking 
a  find  position  with  the  upper  body  drawn  hack  (ep&okat). 

,  then,  was  begun  with  arms  and  fiVi  258), 

!i  antagonist  try- 
ing to  encircle  the 

i-'s      arms      and 

shoulders  (fykfan 

Another  crx^pua  | 
technical    ni 

the  different  tricks  of  wrestling)  was  done  with  the  legs;  Odys- 

in   his  contest  with  Aias,  applies    it   by    knocking  his  heel 

against  the  bend  of  the  knee  of  his  antagonist,  and  flooring  him  by 


n».  Ml 
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that  mean*  (frrAur*  hi  ywa).    Another  similar 

suddenly  lifting  up  the  antagonist's  leg  with  one's 

throwing  him  down  in  that  manner;  this  it  frequently  depleted 

dell  :*,  No.  8, 

encircling  of  the  antagonist's 
leg*,  continued  even    after  the 
wrestlers  had  fallen  to  the  gro 
alao  belong*  to  thi*  apedea  of  com- 

d  marble  group  of   "The 

stlers,"  at  Florence.  The 
technical  name  for  it  was  troaft- 
\Qjn»,  and  it  formed  an  important 
feature  of  the  art  In  the  above- 
mentioned  group  (Fig  854)  the 

uppermost  wrestler  has  laid  hia  left  leg  tightly  round  that  of  hit 
antagonist;  the  latter  endeavor*  to  lift  hfeaaeH  up  by  means  of 
his  disengaged  left  arm  and  of  his  right  knee.  Bat  his  right  arm 
ha*  been  '.  reaped  bj  the  victor,  and  is  being  poshed  up- 

ward. Many  other  schemata  of  wrestling  mentioned  by  ancient 
authors  we  omit  aa  not  sufficiently  explained. 

1  of  gymnastic  exercise  is  the  throwing  of  the 

diako*   (huTK0&0\l< 

thcstatiu  kobolos  f<>mi<l  in   17M  at  the  Villa  Falomltara, 

belonging  to  Principe  Massimi.  It  b  undoubtedly  a  copy  of  tin* 
celebrated  statue  by  the  sculptor  M  Be  qepex  i«wi  ..f  the 

body  i*  bent  down  toward  the  right,  and  rests  on  the  left  ami,  the 
md  itself  resting  on  the  knee  of  the  right  leg,  wh- 

>e  weight  of  the  body,  therefore,  is  thrown  on 

ile  the  left  one,  with  the  toe*  bent  slightly,  only 

touches  the  ground  to  keep  up  the  equilibrium.    The  heavy  diakoa 

lie*  on  the-  lower  part  of  the  arm  and  the  right  hand.    The  right 

Is  bent  tieckwarii  be  height  of  the  shoulder,  to 

The  neck  and  head  are  turned  toward  the 

hand  the  diakoa,  so  aa  to  control  the  right  direction  of  the 

The  same  position  is  alao  mentioned  bv  PliiloaffMoe 

M)  in  hi*  description  of  a  di*kobol«*,  and  was, 

undoubtedly,  the  regular  one.     It  somewhat  reacmhlc*  that  of  oei 
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players  at  nine-pins,  with  tin-  «lii  liowever,  that    in  our 

game  the  ball  is  thrown  in  a  straight  line,  while  t! 

propelled  in  I  curve.      Thifgftl  nnerted  with  mythical  goda 

and  heroes ;  Homer  mentions  it  as  a  favorite  occupation  of 

T 1  ric  diskos  (0-0X09)  consisted  of 

a  heavy  piece  of  cast-iron  (avroxcKoixx;) 
or  of  stone  ;  as,  for  instance,  an  hi 
Phaiakai.     The  historic  diskos  ha 
shape  of  a  lens.    It  resembled  a  email 
round  shield  without  a  handle,  and  was, 
therefore,  difficult  to  manage.    The  dis- 
kobolos  bent  his  fingers  over  tin 
of  the  diskos  which  rested  on  his 
and  on  the  lower  part  of  the  arm 
255).      A   diskos  found    at  iEgina  is 
7.7"  in  diameter,  and  weight  8  lbs.  29 
oz.     It  is  at  present  in  the  antiquarian] 
of  the  Eoyal  Museum  of  Berlin  (I'.nm- 
zen,  No.  1273);  on  it  are  repres< 
two  epheboi,  one  of   them  tin 
spear,  the   other  holding  dumb-bells.1 
The  diskobolos  stood  on  a  small  earth-mound  (fiaKfik),  and  the 
longest  distance  obtained  decided  the  victor}',  whether  or  not  a 
goal  had  previously  been  marked. 

Still  more  than  was  the  case  with  the  diskobolia  another 
exercise,  viz.,  the  throwing  of  spears  {atcovriov,  d/coimo-fios),  was 
considered  as  a  preparation  for  actual  warfare.  It  was  well  know* 
in  Homer's  time,  and  afterward  counted  among  the  gymi 
and  agonistic  exercises.  In  Homer's  time  the  game  wis  per- 
formed in  full  armor  and  with  sharp  spears ;  later  on,  only  point- 
less spears  were  used,  as  is  confirmed  by  several  vase-paintings  in 
which  epheboi  appear  with  one  or  two  spears  without  poind.  In 
the  pentathlon  light,  short  spears,  with  long:,  thin  pointfl,  were 
used  either  in  throwing  at  aims  or  only  for  long  di-  We 

shall  return  to  the  spears  in  treating  of  Greek  weapons  (§  54). 
The    five  exercises    thus   described,    viz.,  runni 


Fig.  ■& 


1  See  th.  picture  of  a  diskos  (original  size)  in  Ed.  Finder,  "  Ueber  den  Fiinf  kampf 
1  Hellenen,"  Berlin,  1867. 


wrestling  throwing  the  diskos,  and  the  spear,  furmed  the  toadied 

wsVralW.     At  the  four  greet  national  festival*  all  these  had  to 

be  gone  through  on  one  and  the  same  day,  and  the  prise  was 

awarded  to  him  only  who  had  been  victorious  in  all  of  them. 

k|b  the  pentathlon  began  with  leaping;  after  it 

v««l  running ;  after  that,  the  throwing  of  the  diskos  and  of 

the  spear,  the  last  game  being  the  wrestling.    Other  philologists 

prefer  a  different  order.    It  remains  doubtful  whether  the  whole 

pentathlon  was  gone  through  each  time.    According  to  Krause 

unastik  and  Agonistik  der  Hellenen  "),  the  rpawst  (viz., 

leaping,  and  throwing  of  diakos  and  spears)  was  obligatory  in  all 

eases,  the  running  and  wrestling  being  omitted  occasionally. 

•  most  dangerous  of  all  contests  was  the  boxing-match 

i-mr/n'/,  7n<f».     In  order  to  increase  the  force  of  the  clinched  fist 

wwrnr?)  tied  straps  of  bullVhide  (^ubr*?)  round 

«is  clinched  fists,  so  as  to  leave  only  the  fingers  uncovered. 

ends  of  these  straps  were  tied  several 

times  round  the  wrists,  so  ss  to  protect  the 

artery  in  that  place.    Such  was  the  older 

■ 

this  covering  was  jiejXige*,  perhaps,  as 
use  remarks,  because  it  caused  a 

o  blow  dealt  with  it  (esj  Fig.  256,  a). 
other  esses,  strips  of  hardened  loath. 

n  nails  and  lead  buckles,  were  attached  to  these  coverings, 
inflicting  wounds  at  each  well-aimed  blow.    The  name  of  tkk 
dreadful  weapon  was  *+cuptu  (*«*  Fig.  356,  5,  taken  from  the 
statue  of  a  fighter  in  the  Villa  Pamflf),     The  fingers  there  are 
a  ring  of  metal  or  leather,  while  round  the  arm 
are  wound  numerous  straps,  to  which  is  sdded  a  piece  of  metal 
ig  a  shield.     A  still  more  dangerous  weapon  is  exem- 
plified by  the  statue  of  a  fighter  in  the  Dresden  Museum  (Fig. 
lisps  we  there  see  what  the  ancients  called  aifrasssst. 
torn  entered  the  f  naked.    After  their 

straps  had  been  adjusted  by  experienced  men,  they  chose  their 
places.     After    the   signal   had   been   given,  they  began  thr 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  bent   forward,  but 
the  throat  drawn  back  so  as  to  remove  it  from  the  grasp 
*  antagonist.     Fig.  257,  and  many  other 
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paintings,  exemplify  this  position.     All  kinds  oi  were  used 

by  the  lighter  to  tire  out  the  antagonist  and  protect  himielf 
blows.     Both  hands  were  used  alternately  to  deal   Mows,  the 

unemployed    arm    being    used    to 
ward  off   attacks   Erom   tin-   head, 
the   chest,  or  the    belly.      Quirk 
ness  and  agility  In   changing  the 
position  were  no  less  required  than 
gth  of  muscles.    Illicit  means 
of  gaining  tin-  victory  weresererer/ 
punished,  as  was  also  the 
tional    killing  of    the    antagonist. 
Blows   were   chiefly  aimed   at   the 
eheatj  temples,  ears,  cheeks,  nose, 
inouth,  and  chin.    The  teeth 
frequently    knocked    in,   and    the 
ear-    squashed,    as    appears 

1  B tat ues.  Ear-cases  of  wool 
or  leather  (d/x^om'Se?)  were  used 
in  the  gymnasia  and  pataetrai,  bat 
not  at  public  fights.  Fighters  of 
about  equal  strength  and  dexterity 
sometimes  used  to  break  their  combat  by  short  intervals  of 
Strongly-contested  fights,  however,  were  generally  continued  with- 
out interruption  till  either  of  the  combatants  confessed  hi 
beaten  by  lifting  up  his  hand. 

To  conclude,  we  mention  the  ircuyKpanov,  a  combination  of 
ling  and  boxing.     It  was  unknown  in  heroic  ti  I  does 

not  appear  among  public  games  previous  to  Olympiad  33.  Straps 
were  not  used  in  it,  as  these  would  have  impeded  the  motion  of 
the  hands  in  wrestling.  According  to  rule  in  the  pankration,  the 
blow  was  not  dealt  with  the  clinched  fist  but  only  with  the 
fingers.  Otherwise  all  tricks  and  schemata  of  both  wrestling  and 
fighting  were  permitted,  barring  illicit  means  of  weakening  the 
adversary  (KaKOfiax^cv). 

53.    After    having    considered    the    gymnic    agones   (dyow 
717x1/1*09),  we  now  come  to  the    tirm/cbs  aycov.   i.   •   .  Dg   in 

i -hariots  and  on  horseback.     Both  these  agones  were  consi 

highest  and  noblest  kinds  of  public  games.     Horses  and 
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chariot*,  of  course,  could  be  owned  only  by  the  richer 
whence  the  fashionable  character  of  these  games.  Firmness  of 
hand  and  eye  in  directing  the  hones  was  the  moat  important 
requisite  of  the  art  The  owners  of  horses,  therefore,  employed 
frequently  substitutes  at  the  chariot-races  (dpparjXavia).    The 

octural  arrangements  (aphesis,  goal,  etc)  of  the  raee-eonrse 
hare  been  described  in  J  28.  We  add  a  few  remarks  about  the 
chariots  themselves.  The  two-wheeled  chariot  need  by  Homeric 
heroes,  both  in  the  race-conrse  and  on  the  field  of  battle,  remained 
in  use  at  races  during  the  historic  period.    The  charioteer  alone 

led  it.    (Compare  our  remarks  about  the  tattle-chariot, 
be  number  of  .  hariots  admitted  at  one  race  moat  likely 
varied  acconlin^  to  the  width  of  the  hippodrome ;  in  large  hippo- 
dromes, like  t  the  aphesis  of  which,  on  each  side, 
was  I             K)  feet  long,  it  was,  no  doubt,  considerable.    The 
>rses  attached  to  each  chariot  was  originally  four  of 

own  sise  (Sp6pos  hnrwv  TtXsAir),  afterward  two  (hnrmp  re- 
Xdrn*  <rw»pk).    The  first  kind  of  race  was  introduced  Ol.  25,  the 
The  occurrence  of  three  horses  is  proved  by  the 
frieze  I  arthenon.  .  90,  the  custom  of  usimi 

(twX«),  either  by  fours  or  twos,  was  introduced.  The  use  of 
moles  in  the  hippodrome  occurs  only  between  <  >1.  10-41  The 
places  of  the  chariots  were  decided  by  drawing  lots.  At  a  given 
signal  the  horses  started  simultaneously,  animated  by  the  dr 
shouts,  and  urged  on  to  the  utmost  speed  by  Ua  whip  (>ut*Ti£) 
or  goad  (strrpor);  thick  clouds  of  dust  followed  the  wild  race.1 
Just  ss  in  the  foot-race,  the  course  was  either  run  through 
once,  without  returning  round  the  goal  (eVoa^wTes1),  or  the 
id  to  run  back,  as  in  the  diaulos  of  the  foot-race. 

ichoe  would  be  the  running  twelve  times 

A  the  whole  course  with  grown-up  horses  (oa£tceve? 
fy>o/ioo,  as  done  at  the  Olympia,  Pythia,  and  Isthmia.  Wo 
ako  find,  analogous  to  the  owX/rip  Spot**  of  the  foot-race,  a 

t-race   el  both  horses  and  drivers  sppcered  in  full 

dually,  however,  the  charioteers  were  naked,  while 

tSf);  U»  k—trrm  vm  a  W** 
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THE  IIORSE-RA 

orseswere  harnessed  as  lightly  as  possible.    Great  danger 
•setting,  or  even  smashing,  the  chariot  wa.- 
going  round  the  goal,  not  to  speak  of  many  other  boom 
connected  with  the  imperfect  Leveling  of  the  course.     Nestor 

-  to  the  former  <  in  the  in  D  addressed  t<>  his 

MO. 

Chariot-races  have  been  frequently  the  snhjeets  both  of  sculpt- 
ure and  painting.  A  wall-painting  in  an  Etruscan  grave-cham- 
ber (Fig.  258)  illustrates  the  preparation  for  the  race.  On  the 
left  a  charioteer  drivi  i^a  into  the  race-course,  while  an 

expert  seems  to  exam im  the  horses  of  the  next-following  d 
before  admitting  it  to  the  hippodrome.     On  the  right,  two  horses 
are  put  to  a  chariot  by  two  servants.     Other  monuments  show  the 
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chariots  amid  the  dangers  of  the  race.    In  a  vase-painting 
nofka,  "Bilder  antiken  Lebens,"  Taf.  iii.,  10)  we  see  a  running 
horse  with  the  rein  torn  ;  a  wall-painting  (Micali,  "L'ltalia  avanti 
il  dominio  dei  Komani,"  Atlas,  Tav.  70)  shows  a  chariot 
by  the  kicking  horses,  while  the  charioteer  is  thrown  up  int«>  the 
air  (see  also  the  representation  of  Circensic  games  on  a  n 
floor  at  Lyons,  §  104). 

We  now  have  to  consider  the  races  on  horseback  {iTnroBpofila). 

art  of  riding,  as  applied  to  both  warfare  and  racing, 
essentially  to  historic  times,  when  the  Homeric  chariot  began  to 
disappear  from  the  field  of  battle.    Only  barbarous  nation 
the  chariot  as  an  implement  of  war.     In  horse-racing  we 
with  tin*  distinction  between  grown-up  horses  (iWp  tciXTjrt 
colts  {k€Kt]tl  ttodXo)),  the  race  with  the  former  dating  from  01.  33, 

with  tin*  latter  from  01.  131.     The  rules  of  horse-ra 
most  likely  identical  with  those  of  cha  ing.     The  turning 

round  the  goal  in  the  former  was  nmch  less  dangerous  than  in  the 
latter;  but  accident-,  nevertheless,  were  not  impossible,  as  ap] 
from  a  vase-painting  I  Panofka, "  Bilder  antiken  Lebens,"  Taf.  iii., 
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4),  where  a  ri.lcr  U  dragged  along  the  ground  by  hi*  bone.    The 
1  at  the  goal  it  illustrated  by  a  vase-peiir 

receive*  the  victor;  he  i*  one  hone**  length  in 
advance  of  hi*  competitor*.  The  uncalled  *e*X*v  wa»  a  peculiar 
kind  of  race  in  which  the  rider,  while  racing  round  the  course  for 
the  la  uiuped  off  hi*  home,  and,  holding  it  l.v  the  bri<lle, 

made  for  the  goal  Something  rfmflv  to  the  kaljn*  (which,  heje* 
ever,  was  soon  discontinued)  occasionally  took  place  at  chariot- 
noes.  Two  persons,  vii^,  the  driver  (*Ho%o?)  and  the  competitor, 
stood  in  the  chariot  While  the  course  was  measured  for  the  last 
time  the  latter  jumped  from  the  chariot  and  ran  by  the  side  of  it, 
until  very  near  the  goal,  when  he  jumped  into  it  again,  assisted  by 


eniochos;  hence  his  name  crro£*rift  or  foaQacnn .    At  the 

Panathenaia  this  kind  of  race  was  most  commonly  practised,  ami 

the  Parthenon  undoubtedly  contains  examples  of  it 

There  we  see  chariot*  with  three  horses,  driven  by  charioteer*, 

warriors,  armed  with  helmet  and  shield,  run  by  the  aide  of 
them,  or  are  seen  jvmping  brio  them* 

•  >ng  gymnastic  oiaroise*  we  alto  name  the  game  at  hall 
itr+atpurrutfa  greatly  recommended  by  Greek  physicians  as 
strengthening  the  limb*,  snd,  moreover,  considered  by  the  Greeks 
as  a  chief  means  of  developing  the  grace  and  agility  of  the  body. 

and  men,  girls  and  women,  practised  it  It  was  played, 
like  other  gyronic  eieroises,  according  to  certain  rales  which  had 
to  be  learned.    At  the  gymnasia  a  separate  place  (i 
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GAMES  AT  BALL. 


a<f>atpurrpa)  was  reserved  for  it,  where  a  teacher  {c^aipic- 
gave  instraetion  in  the  art    The  halls  were  of  vario 
made  of  leather,  and  stuffed  with  feathers,  wool,  or  fig-seeds. 
With  regard  to  size  the  distinctions  were — small,  middle-sized, 
:nid\.r\  large,  •'!!!]•!  \  baOa.    The  game  with  the  small  hall  (putcpd) 
was  again  divided  int<>  three  classes,  according  as  the  ami 
(<r<f>6Spa  fuxpd\  the  slightly  larger  (6\£yrp  rov&e  fuSfni^  or  tl 
ativcly  largest  hall  (afaupiov  fiel&v  rcbvSe)  was  used.     T 
difference  between  games  with  the  larger  and  smaller  balls  seems 
to  have  consisted  in  the  position  of  the  hands,  which  in  i; 

not  allowed  to  he  rai  e  the  height  of  the  ahouL 

while  in  the  latter  they  might  he  lifted  above  the  head.     Ti 
] filiations  of  ancient  authors  are,  however,  not  very  perspicuous. 
Our  monumental  evidence  consists  chiefly  of  women,  in  a  sitting 
position,  playing  with  one  or  several  balls.     For  want  of  a  ( • 
representation,  we  hare  chosen  a  scene  from  a  Koman  sphai 
rion  (Fig.  260).     It  is  taken  from  a  wall-paint  in  g  in  the  thermae 

of  Titus,  in   Rome,     1 


Fig.  260. 


epheboi,  superintended  by  a 
bearded  teacher,  are  pra 
ing  with  six  small  balls.    The 
position  of  their  arms  accords 
with  the  rule  just  mentioned. 
The  airoppafys  was   ano* 
game  with  small  halls.     In  it 
the  ball  was  thrown  on 
ground  in  an  oblique  d] 
tion,  and  was  caught  by  the 
other  player  after  having 
bounded  several  times  owing  to  its  elasticity.    These  bound- 
to  be  counted.     The  players  altered  their  positions  only  when  the 
ball,  in  rebounding,  had  changed  its  direction.     Another  game 
with  the  small  ball  was  called  ovpavia,  in  which  the  little  hall  was 
thrown  into  the  air  as  high  as  possible,  and  had  to  be  caugl 
falling  down  again.     In  another  game,  of  Spartan  origin, 
eTTio-tcvpos  or  itjyrj^LKr),  the  players  VI -ere  divided   into   two   p 
separated  by  a  line  (a/cvpov).     Behind   each   party  wa 
another  line  which  they  were  not  allowed  to  cross  in  catching  the 
ball.    The  ball  was  placed  on  the  drjron  and  thrown  hv  a  member 
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of  one  party  toward  the  other  party,  who  had  to  catch  it,  and 

w  it  back.  Aa  toon  aa  either  party  were  driven  beck  behin<r 
their  boundary  line  the  game  wae  ended.  About  the  games  with 
large  and  very  large  balls  we  are  instructed  less  fully.  They  were 
thrown  with  •  •  nsiderable  force,  and  had  to  be  caught  and  thrown 
back  by  the  antagonist  with  his  arm  or  the  palm  of  his  hand.  A 
similar  game,  played  by  young  men  in  Italy  at  the  present  day, 
may  be  an  antique  reminiscence.  Whether  the  game  called 
fiurir&a  was  played  with  large  or  small  balls  is  uncertain.     In 

<o  player  pretended  to  throw  the  ball  toward  one  of  his  antag- 
onist*, but  changed  its  direction  unexpectedly.  We  know  that  the 
balls  used  in  this  game  were  hollow.  We  finally  mention  the 
game  with  the  korykos  (aaytwojigxm.  *wpum>&o\ia).  From  the 
ceiling  of  a  room  was  suspended,  down  to  about  the  cheat  of  the 
m  with  a  balloon  attache!  bieh  latter  waa filled 

ir,  sand,  or  figeeeda.    The  ta*k  of  the  player  consist* i 

ing  the  balloon  in  a  gradually  increasing  motion,  and  in 

irfasg  it  Kirk  with  his  hands  or  cheat. 

Bathing  also  may  be  counted  among  corporeal  exercises.  The 
warm  bath  as  a  means  of  refreshment  after  the  day's  labor  is 
mentioned  by  Homer.  In  historic  times,  also,  the  beneficial  in 
finance  of  a  bath,  jtarticularly  before  meals,  waa  generally  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Greeks,  although  they  never  cultivated  bath- 
ing aa  a  fine  art  like  the  Romana.  The  too  frequent  use  of  hot 
baths  waa  rare  among  the  Greeks.  For  warm  baths,  public  and 
private  I  _r*  (flaXartta  &pio>ia  and  lh*a  \  were  erected ;  cer 

rooms  in  the  gymnaaia  were  reserved  for  the  same  purpose 
(ass  page  1<>7). 

:e  by  the  vaae-peintinge— our  chief  means  of  it 
mation  with   regard  |0  the  fansriot  arranp-mmN  ej  hath*-   At 
ablution  of  the  body  waa  effected  in  bathing-tubs,  constantly  sap- 
plied  with  fresh  spring-water  (compare  Gerhard's  u  Auserlesene 

<h.  VaeenHldcr,"   Taf.  In   taking  a  sudatory 

or  steam  bath  < wvpUu,  wvpumipuu),  the  bather  waa  seated  in  a 
er  atanding  free  or  let  into  the  floor  (wvcXet,  ifoajMseV 
\  fter  the  bath,  cold  water  waa  poured  over  him  by  the 
master  of  the  bath  (/SsAeeeev)  or  his  assistant*  (wsywxvraw 
the  bath  an  anointing-room  (aXawrifrief)  waa  always  attached, 
where  the  body  waa  scraped  and  rubbed  with  delicate  ointment. 


Ml  ARMOR. 

Here,  also,  the  bather  dressed ;  at  least,  in  earlier  times.    Separate 
Mreasing-roonis  (diroBunjpia)  were  a  later  addition.     The  pe 
arrangement  of  a  bath  ton  women,  shown  in  a  vase-painting,  has 

been  mentioned  before. 

.  The  games  practised  at  the  gymnasion  were,  to  the  Greek 
youth,  a  preparation  for  actual  warfare;  this  we  shall  noi 
to  consider.     Our  chief  attention  will  h  <l  toward  the  vari- 

ous weapons  and  pieces  of  armature.     The  di  phases  of 

ategy  we  shall  toueh  upon  only  in  so  far  as  they  imply 
at  the  same  time  a  change   in  the  Implements  of  war.     Tl; 
ion   of  complicated    war-madiino,  invented   by  the   Gn 
we  shall  reserve  for  the  Roman  division  of  our  woi  that 

the  only  illustrations  of  them  appear  on  monuments  belonging  to 
the  times  of  the  emperors. 

Our  knowledge  of  Greek  arms,  both  from  written  and  monu- 
mental evidence,  is  considerable.  The  preserved  specimens,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  few  in  number,  the  weapons  made  of  iron 
being  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  rust,  the  effects  of  which  only 
bronze  has  been  able  to  withstand.  The  stone  weapons  of  the 
aborigines,  found  in  Greece,  we  shall  omit  for  the  present,  being 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  classic  period  of  Greek  antiquity. 
Vase-paintings  and  sculptures,  our  chief  means  of  knowledge, 
must  be  used  with  great  caution,  owing  to  the  fantastic  exaggera- 
tions of  archaic  painters,  and  to  the  ideal  treatment  of  sculptors, 
both  of  whom  were  prone  to  sacrifice  realistic  truth  to  arl 
purpose.  Moreover,  our  written  and  monumental  means  <  d  knowl- 
edge are  not  easily  applicable  to  each  other,  unless  \  t  the 
specimens  on  the  great  monuments  of  Roman  imperial  times  as 
equally  illustrative  of  contemporary  Greek  armor. 

To  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  full  armor  (iravoifkia)  of 
a  Greek  warrior,  we  will  introduce  him  to  the  workshop  of 
Hephaistos  (Fig.  261),  taken  from  a  bass-relief  in  the  Lo 
The  god,  dressed  in  a  tucked-up  chiton,  is  employed  in  adding 
the  handle  to  a  large  shield  which  one  of  his  satyr-ass' 
scarcely  able  to  hold.  By  the  side  of  the  master,  another  work- 
man is  sitting  on  the  floor,  polishing  a  greave.  On  a  stele  near 
him  are  placed  a  sword  and  a  cuirass,  both  in  a  finished  condition. 
To  the  left  of  this  group  we  see  a  furnace  blazing  with  ilames, 
and  sitting  near  it  a  dwarfish  figure,  perhaps  meant  for  Kedalion, 
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the  faithful  companion  of  the  god.  lie  somewhat  meemblw 
gnomes  of  Northern  mythology.  In  oar  picture  he  is  looking 
with  the  eye  of  a 
connoisseur  on  a  hel- 
met with  a  crest  of 
a  horse's  mane.  A 
satyr    standing    be- 

t  he  furnace  jest-  ri^HMLX, 
ingiy  extends  his  K^^\W^1?f 
hand  toward  the  pi-  rorfDTwWpSytj 
lens  of  the  old  man. 

-ring  this  to  be  r*. 

sn  illustration  of  the 

lines  in  the  Died  descriptive  of  Hephaistos  working  at  the  armor 
of  Achillea,  we  may  consider  ourselves  as  perfectly  informed  with 
regard  to  the  outfit  of  a  Homeric  hero. 

As  the  chief  weapons  of  defense  we  mention  the  helmet,  the 
coat  of  mail,  the  greaves,  and  the  shield.  The  covering  of  tike 
head  and  the  opper  part  of  the  body,  to  protect  them  from  the 
weather  I  enemy's  weapons,  originally  consisted  of  the 

bide  of  wild  animals.  Thus  the  hunter's  trophy  became  the  war- 
armor.  Herakles,  the  extirpator  dous  animals,  al- 
ways wears  the  hide  of  the  Xenuean  Hun  as  his  attribute;  other 
warriors  appear  on  the  monument*  with  a  similar  head-dress.  On 
truscen  box  of  ashes,  the  relief-ornamentation  of  which 
shows  the  combat  between  Eteoklea  and  Polyneikes,  one  of  the 
rtant  figures  wears  a  cap  of  lion's  ek  '263,  a).  The 
same  custom  prevailed  among  Germanic  nations,  and  seems  to 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Roman  standard-bearers  and  trumpet- 
era,  as  is  proved  by  the  monuments  of  the  imperial  period.  As 
a  medium  between  this  primitive  head-dress  and  the  helmet  of 
metal,  we  mention  the  leather  cap  («i»we\  made  originally  of  the 
raw  hide  of  an  animal.  A  cap  of  this  kind  k  ■  v  Diome- 
des  on  hi*  nightly  expedition  with  Odysseus.  It  was  dose  fit- 
ting, without  crest  or  knob,  and  was  made  of  hull'*  hide  (eswsf 
-ravp4 oj  or  awrswrufy.  Odysseus  wore  a  similar  head-covering  on 
that  occasion.  His  cap  was  entirely  made  of  leather,  lined  with 
felt,  and  fastened  with  straps  inside;  on  the  outside  It  showed  the 
tusk*  of  a  boar,  reminding  one  of  the  cap  made  of  an  an  imaPa 
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h  we  mentioned  before.    Dolon  wore  a  morion  made  of 

>  skin  (kvi4tj  KTt&erj).    According  to  Homer,  a  cap  of  leather 

was  generally  worn  by  younger  warriors ;  Fig.  262,  b,  taken  from 

a  bronze  statuette  of  Diomedes,  may  serve  to  illustrate  its  form. 

rasque  of  metal  (tcpdvos,  by  Homev  railed  *opv<i,  or  /cvverj 

iroT^aXAw)  was  a  further  development  of  this  form.  It  was  semi- 

liar  in  shape,  and  made  of  brass.    Gradually  front,  back,  and 

cheek  pieces,  visors  and  demi-visors,  were  added ;  a  crest  send  to 

protect  the  skull.    On  a  hydlia  of  Yulei,  showing  the  ta 

leave  of  Amphiaraos  and  Eripbyle,  the  hero  wears  a  serai-globular 

helmet  of  brass  (Fig.  262,  c). 

Fig.  262,  d,  is  taken  from  the  group  of  the  JCginetai  at 
Munich.      It   represents   the  bowman,   Teukros.      Hi 
protects  the  -head  to  a  much  greai  it  than  that  just  men- 

tioned.    The  semi-globular  cap  has  been  made  to  fit  the  back 


of  his  head,  and  to  it  have  been  added  a  neck-piece,  of  about 
the  width  of  a  hand,  and  a  narrow  front-piece.  Still  more  perfect 
i>  the  helmet  worn  by  Telamon  in  the  same  group  (Fig.  262,  e). 
The  difference  consists  in  a  small  piece  of  metal  to  cover  the 
bridge  of  the  nose  being  added  to  the  front-piece.  Besides  this, 
short  cheek-pieces  (<f>d\apa)  have  been  attached  to  the  sides  by 
means  of  hinges,  as  appears  from  numerous  vase-paintings;  thoeo 
cheek-pieces  could  be  turned  upward,  which  gave  the  helmet  the 
appearance  of  a  winged  helmet.  Still  more  protection  is  afforded 
by  the  helmet  in  Fig.  262,/",  found  in  the  river  Alpheios,  near 
( >1\  inpia.  Front,  neck,  and  cheek  pieces  are  made  of  one  i 
with  the  helmet,  and  completely  cover  the  head  down  t<»  the 
-lion Mere;  only  mouth,  chin,  and  eyes,  remain  uncovered.  The 
avXarmq  was  another  form  of  the  helmet,  lighter  and  more  grace- 
ful than  the  one  just  described.  The  neck-piece  is  severed  from 
the  front-piece  by  an  incision,  md  the  latter  has  been  developed 
into  a  com  pit  .  with  small  slits  for  the  eyes  (Fig.  262.  g). 
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t  wai  palled  down  to  at  to  cover  the  skull  with  the 
cap,  and  the  face  with  the  riaor ;  otherwiae  it  waa  worn  pnahedback 
over  the  neck,  ao  that  the  riaor  rated  on  the  top  of  the  head  (ass 
¥ig.2M,b:  a  head  of  Athene,  from  the  Villa  AlUni..  Fn-mently 
the  elegant  Greek  helmet  appears  without  any  front-piece,  and 

■  broad  border  bent  upward  (creaVfaf),  not  unlike  the  open 
riaor  of  a  mediaeval  helmet  (as*  the  hea<l  of  Ath«-m%  I  ig.  868,  a). 

B  leather  cap,  and  frequently,  alto,  the  simple  eaaqne  of 
metal,  were  without   a  creat  (^oXo?.  «*   Fig.  868, 
Hence  the  name  sfeVoXot  applied  to  them.    But  Homer  already 
mention*  a  henry  helmet  of  metal,  with  a  creat  proceeding  from 

»  neck,  and  covering  the  aeam  which  joins  the  two  aides  of 


4.  863,  a,  c,  864) :  it  eerred  to  protect  the  bead 

lie  creat  (X*tyoO.     Vase-paintings 

lie  arch.^  ilso  show  this  creat  reaac  iu  power 

oeistance,  it  was  fre<|uently  made  of  loajr  layers  of  metal 

Hence  the  name  rrr/fctyoXo?.  Trrpa+dktyos  i  or  notches 

were  made  i  lpperaideof  the  phaloa  far  the  inaertioi 

horse-hair  (fwwoipK)  or  feathers  (Fig.  262,?).    The 
iaxos  heparans  mentioned  by  Homer  r  586)  is, 

perha(is,  identical  with  the  eVCXar.    When  the  phaloa  waa 
rest  seems  to  hare  been  fastened  to  the  eaaqne  by 
-mall  tube  (Figs.  868,  g%  868. 

helmets  of  the  common  soldiers  were  generally  without 

ornaments,  those  of  the  officers  only  being  decorated  with  figures 

:  the  cap,  riaor,  and  stephane,  were  frequently  eorered 

be  crest  appears  in  many  variation-  .'68; 

.  and  sometimes  was  increased  to  overloading  by  the  ■ 

feathers  <  Fig.  868,  dy    Decorated  helmets  of  rarions  kinds 

1  a    \  a     io  qabsrs  uplsssHns  t  —  -  raJitsfsC  last,  a.  tit. 
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are  generally  worn  by  the  statues  of  Athene,  Ares,  and  several 

beroefl ;  we  alio  m  them  oa  the  head  of  Athene  and  various  par- 

eads  on  coins  and  gems — for  instance,  on  cameos  with  the 

heads  of  Ptolemy  I.  and  1 1.,  in  the  col  lections  of  St.  Petersburg  and 

Vienna.  Fig.  203,  <?,  shows  the  head  of  At  lien  e  from  I  lOrer  ooin  off 

i  _r.  263,  e,  the  head  of  Neoptolemos,  taken  from  •  bass- 

reliet',  moat  likely  of  Bomaa  origin,  published  by  <  > it i  di  Manara. 

The  second  defensive  weapon  Ki  the  cuirass  (0<bpa%).     I'ausa- 

nias  descr;  older  form  on  speaking  of  the  lesche  p 

by  Polygnotos  at  Delphi.     "  On  the  altar,"  he  says,  "lies  an  Iron 

cuirass  of  an  unusual  form,  such  as  were  formerly  worn  by  the 

heroes.    It  consists  of  two  iron  plates,  connected  by  means  of 

buckles  (irepovai),  one  of  which  covers  the  chest  and  stomach,  the 

other  the  back.     The  former  is  called  yvaXov,  the  latter  Trpoaf/yov. 

seem  sufficient  to  protect  the  body,  even  without  a  shield." 

Pausanias  here  speak-  of  the  solid  cuirass  (Ocopa^  orc'iSio*;  or  <tt(it6<;) 
worn,  in  Homer,  by  the  leaders,  ami,  in  consequence,  frequently 
depicted  iii  the  older  vase-paintings  (Fig.  264  ).  We  also  refer  to 
the  figure  of  Teukros  in  the  ^Eginetan  group  at  Munich.  This 
cuirass  was  made  of  strong  plates,  and  went 
down  only  as  far  as  the  hips,  win  Ither 

wascutoif  or  had  a  curved  holder  added  to 
it.      Later  on  the  plates  were  made  thinner, 
and  more  in  accordance  to  the  lines  of  the 
muscles  (see  Fig.  261).    The  chief  diffen 
between  this  and  the  older  cuirass,  h 
being  lighter  and  more  elegant,  consisti   in 
the  prolongation  of  the  front  plate  over  the 
navel.     Altogether,  it   was  more   adapted   to 
the    altered  warfare    of    later   times.      It 
most   likely  worn   only  by  officers.      Round 
the   waist  was  worn   a   belt   (£<D<mqp,   ty"7)) 
over  the  cuirass,  both  to  keep  the  parts  of  the  harness 
and  to  protect    that  part  of  the  body.     It  was  I  with 

hnckles  (in  Homer,  made  of  gold — o^e?  ypwrtioi).  Odys- 
seus wears  a  zoster  of  this  kind  over  his  jerkin,  seemingly  a 
leather  one,  on  an  Ktruscan  box  of  ashes  (Fig.  265).  Under  the 
armor,  but  over  the  chiton,  another  broad  belt,  made  of  thin 
metal  and  lined  inside  (fiiTpa),  was  usually  worn.  It  is,  of  course, 
le  in  oictures,  being  covered  by  the  armor;  but  one  sped- 
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z.  866*)  ha*  been  preserved  tou.     It  vu  nnn  based 
bv  Breasted  in  Enbcea,  and  described  by  him  in  hi*  |*tnpbJet, 

en  too  Siris."  It  consists  of 
bronze,  and  is  eleren  inches  long.  On  the 
inside  fifteen  larger  and  thirteen  smaller 
indentures  have  been  made  which,  on  the 
outside,  look  like  ao  many  small  serai- 
globe*;  the  hooka  at  each  end  aerred  to  at- 
the  lining  of  the  real  belt.  Tin* 
jiff-*****  of  aoater  and  mitre  explain*,  at 
the  aame  time,  Homer'*  description  ("  I  lied," 
135,  a***?.). 

mention,   together  with    the    iron 
r.ias,  the  fo$mprj()  worn 

by  A  ias,  the  ton  of  OOena  and  Am- 
phios,  in  Homer;  and  the  iron  chiton 
iX<*\xoxiT*v).  Both  were  tight-fitting, 
made  of  leather  or  linen,  and  had 
pieces  of  iron  attached  to  them  to  pro- 
tect the  heart  and  the  ahoalders  (Figs. 
9G5,  967).  A  belt  was  added,  to  protect  the  abdomen, 
shoulder-pieces  tied  to  the  belt  »e  jerkin  itself 

were,  as  appears  from  numerous  representations,  richly  orna- 
mented. The  relief*  on  two  bronze  shoulder- 
piece*,  representing  Aiaa  fighting  with  an  A  me- 
lon, are  among  the  iiiaaterpimea  of  Greek  art. 
Both  arc  in  the  British  Museum.  The  incorrect 
statement  r  having  been  found  on  the 

lias  given  rise  to  the  conjecture 
of  tii-  %  been  part  of  the  splen« ! 

p  in  the  battle  on  t!> 
the  erroneonanesi  of  this  supposi- 
heir  common  name,  the  u  Bronze*  of  .v 
remain  unaltered.  Both  these 
to  hare  been  introdnced  amor 
•nian  an  Mk  rates)  and  the  cuirasses 

modeled  after  the  line*  «.f  the  bo4y,  hid  linger 
or  ahorter  stripes  of  leather  or  felt  attached  to  their  bottom  parts. 
These  stripes  conafctad  frequently  of  two  layers,  and  were  cov- 
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ered  with  plates  of  metal  (irripvye;).  They  served  to  protect  the 
abdomen,  and  were,  like  the  Bhonlder-pieoes,  frequently  orna- 
mented. (Fig.  267;  compare,  as  an  example  of  the  older  armor, 
the  statue  of  a  warrior  on  the  stele  of  Aristion,  in  Overbeck's 
"Geschichte  der  griechischen  Plastik,"  Part  i.,  p.  98).     Such 

-mailer  size  were  also  attached  to  the  arm-holei  of 
cuirass,  to  protect  the  upper  arm. 

The  coat  of  mail,  consisting  of  a  linen  or  leather  shirt 
with  iron  scales,  occurs  at  an  early  period.     The  large  scales  v  • 
imitated  from  those  of  a  fish,  the  smaller  ones  from   those  of  a 

hence  the  names  0<opai;  \e7r*So)To9  or  </>o\t£ftrro9,  reap 
tively  applied  to  the  two  different  kinds  of  armor.1     Scale-chit 
are  worn,  for  instance,  by  Achilles  and  Patroklos  on  the  vase 
known  m  the  u  Kvlix  of  Sosias"  in  the    Royal  Antiijuarium 
Berlin.     The  Persian  bowman  among  the  .JSginetai,  generally 
called  Paris,  wean  i  tiirht-iitting  armor  of  this  kind.     The  cuirass 
of  chain  (0ay>af  aXuo-i&BTo?)  is  of  late  Roman   date,  and,   most 
likely,  of  Oriental  invention. 

The  lower  part  of  the  leg  was  protected,  even   in   Homer's 
time,  by  bronze  greaves  (tcvrjfii&es)  covering  the  leg  from  the  ankle 
to  over  the  knee.     They  were  made  of  flexible  metal,  and,  in 
being  put  on,  they  were  first  bent  hack  (Fig.  268) 
and  afterward  placed  round  the  leg,  and  their  open 
sides  bent  together.     They  were  tied  across  the 
ankle  with  beautifully-wrought  ribbons  (i7na-<f>vpia), 
as  is  proved  by  some  fragments  of  legs  belonging 
the  JSginetan  group.8     They  do  not,  how< 
pear  on  other  monuments.     Besides  this,  thegre 
wen  fastened  round  the  calf  with  buckles  or  stra] 
fio.  sa&         The  putting-on  of  greaves  is  frequently  depi 

on  vases. 
The  principal  weapon  of   defense  was  the  circular  or  oval 
shield.      The  areolar  shield  (aenrh  7ramb<;  eiarj,  €vkvk\o<;) — a 
called  the  Argive,  or  more  correctly  the  Doric,  shield  (Figs.  269, 
a,  b;  270,5,  c\  owing  to  its  being  first  substituted  for  the  i 
shield  by  that  tribe — was  the  smaller  of  the  two,  covering  the 

1  The  fragments  of  a  coat  of  mail  have  been  found  MlKmg  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Pantikapaion.     See  "  Antiquity  <lu  R Pallium  fl« fatal  "  PI  xxvii. 
1  These  ribbons  have  been  preserved  on  the  restored  figures. 
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soldier  from  about  the  chin  to  the  knee.  As  In  Utile  it  fte> 
nd  to  be  raised  op  to  the  helmet,  an  elastic  cloth,  made 
of  leather  or  felt,  was  added  at  the  bottom  {Xauni**  TT*p6*rr*  f),1 
sufficiently  strong  to  ward  off  blows  and  thrusts  (Fig.  269,  by 
This  doth  was  of  Asiatic  invention,  but  adopted  by  the  Greeks 
at  an  early  period.  The  oral  shield  ktomk),  aboat  4*  feet  long 
by  over  2  wide,  covered  the  warrior  almost  from  head  to  toot 
(wooV€*rj*.  a^ifipmwt.  Fig.  264).  As  mentioned  before,  the 
long  shield  was  soon  changed  for  the  round  shield;  bat 
the  oral  shield,  although  considerably  shortened,  occurs  up  to 
a  very  late  period.    Such 
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oral  shields  as  had 

val  incisions 
in  the  centre  were  called 
Bojotian  (Figs.  864,  960, 

The  use  of 
• 

dently  e\ 
they  served  hm  peep-boles, 

pears  in  the  scutcheon  of 

mo*t  of  the  Bosotian  cities 

(ass  Fig.  27",  a,  from  a  coin 

o   Bceotian    city   of 

I        rtos)  and    numerous   archaio  vase-paintings.     The  outer 

o  of  the  shields  waa  more  or  leas  bent*  The  older  way  of 

be  shield,  slung  over  bead  and  neck  by  means  of  a  strap 

(TcXa^i!  fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  shield,  must  hare  been 

neon  ven  he  left  hand  there  waa  a  handle  <*i> 

•  theshicM  t-  its  position.  iriana,  accord- 

rodotoe,  Improved  this  weapon  considerably  by  bftae> 

K  a  band  of  leather  or  metal  is^aserV,  placed  in  the  centre 

low  for  the  upper  part  of  the  ami ;  to  which  was  added 

or  handh  inn  near  the  rim  of  the  shield  (Figs.  264, 

966,  9  Whether  the  r< Xajstfs*  was  dropped  entirely,  or  kept 

ler  to  carry  the  shield  over  the  back  on  the 
was  the  Roman  fashion—  seems  uncertain.    The  strap* 
to  a  r  .-h  occurs,  together  with  the  two  handles,  on  the 

«S :  H  tTaSpsV  *  «ai  ***•»  fa 
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shield  of  Arcs,  in  the  Villa  Lndoi  lei  I  Fig.  270,  i  doubtedly 

a  telamon.  In  theokler  round  -hield  we  often  see,  instead  of  tin- 
two  handle-,  :i  l»road  bar  (kclvvv)  reaching  from  one  rim  to  tin- 
Through  it  the  arm  was  put,  the  hand  taking  hold  of  the 
thong  of  leather  or  cloth  fattened  round  the  whole  inner  edge  of 
the  shield  |  rig.  270,  b).  The  numerous  handles  thus  effected  had 
the  advantage  of  enabling  the  soldier  to  chang  ion  of 

the  shield  in  ease  <>ne  side  of  it  was  damaged.    Thii  mod 
lidding  the  shield  belongs,  most  likely,  to  earlier  times, 
met  with  only  on  vaso  paintings  of  the  archaic  period. 

The  shield  was  made  of  bull's-hides,  and  frequently  consisted 
of  several,  sometimes  of  no  less  than  seven,  layers,  sewed  on. 
the  other,  with  a  metal   plate   fastened   on  the  top  of  them  by 
means  of  nails,     These  nails  protruded  from  the  rim  of  the  shield 
like  buckles (dfufxiXoi,  Fig.  269,  a);  hence  the  epithet  ofujxikoeo-o-ai 
applied  to  the  shield  by   Bomer.    The  centre  boss,  generally 
richlv  ornamented,  and  used  to  parry  blows,  was  the  omphalos 
tear  igoxnv-     The  Greeks  also  had  massive  round  shields  of 
(7ra7xa\*o<?   aarrk),   which,   owing   to    their  weight,   were  soon 
disused.     The  beauty  of  some  shield-decorations  appears  from  the 
verses  in  the  u  Iliad"  descriptive  of  the  shield  of  Achilles  i 
by  Hephaistos,  and  from  Hesiod's  description  of  that  of  Herakles, 
The  dreadful  head  of  the  Gorgon,  lions  (Fig.  269,  b\  panl 
boars,  bulls  (Fig.  269,  a),  scorpions,  snakes,  anchors,   tripods, 
chariots,  etc.,  appear  frequently  in  vase-paintings  as  emblems 
(ejrlarifia,  artfieia)  on  shields,  mostly  with  some  ret  to  the 

character  of  the  wearer.     The  shield  of  Idomeneus,  for  im 
showed  a  cock,  in  allusion  to  his  descent  from  Helios,  to  whom 
thai  bird  was  devoted ;  Menelaos's  scutcheon  consisted  of  the  image 
of  the  dragon  which  had  appeared  to  him  in  Aulis  as  a  divine 
message.     A   similar  emblem,  on  the   shield    placed   on    Kpami- 
nondas's  grave  at  Mantinea,  indicated   the  descent  of  the  hero 
from  Kadmos;  the  shield  of  Alkibiades  showed  Eros  throwing 
the   lightnings.     We  also  recall  ^Eschylos's  description   of   the 
shields  of  his  seven  heroes  before  Thebes.     Besides  these  indi- 
vidual Signs  (oLKela  arjfieta),  there  existed,  also,  national  eml 
of  the  different  Greek  tribes.     This  custom  dates  from  the   Per 
sian  wars.    The  shields  of  the  Sikyonians  showed  a  brilli,. 
those  of  the  Lakeda •monians  an  archaic  lambda  y  (whence  their 
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name,  lambda,  or  labda),  thoie  of  the  My  kenians  a  M.  those  of 
the  Athenian*  an  owl,  and  those  of  the  Tbebena  en  owl  or  a 
sphinx.  Inscription*  also  occur ;  on  the  shield  of  Kapaneoa  was 
rten,  vpnam  xoXi*;  on  that  of  Demosthenes,  arfaBj  rvy». 
Id  has  been  preset' red ;  it  is  in  the  Museum  of 
Palermo. 

The  Persian  wars  censed  an  entire  change  of  Greek  strategy. 
he  heroic  age  the  vslor  of  the  individual  showed  itself  in  sin- 
gle combats ;  in  more  modern  times  the  hoplitai,  i.  e.,  the  heavy- 

■  I    foot-soldiers,  decided  the  battle. 

These  warriors  retained  the  Homeric  oral 

the  heavy  iron  cuirass  was 

changed  for  leather  or  linen  jerkins  with 

tee;  helmet  and  greaves  also  were 

ter  materials.    A  ftcr  the  Per* 

elan  wars  we  meet  with  light  infantry  as 

distinguished   from  t 

lousand,  the 
light   infantry  became  an  essential  feat- 
ure of  Greek  armies ;  they  were  divided 
ytT^/rev.    717W,  soldiers    without 
and    -wtXraarau   wikro+opou 
soldiers  wearing  a  pelta  as  defensive 
weapon.     They  were  destined  to   fight 
at  a  distance;  their  weapon*  were,  ac- 
cording  to  their  national    pre* li lections, 
ng,  or  t!n«  jevehn.    The 
peltastai  also  1  shield  in  the  ten 

I  crescent  iwcXre).     It  was  two  feet 


Mrft 


rmtn. 


<*f  wood 
and 


fang 
or 

ered  with 
It  is  said  to  have 
been  of  Thrakian 
origin.  In  vase- 
paintings  the  pelta 
is  generally  worn 
by    Amazon*,    and 


tensive  knowledge  of  its  more  graceful  forma  might  be 
gathered  from  the  numerous  represeptattons  of  battles  of 
16 
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|g,  271,  from  I  I-* Mutiful  marble  statue  of  the  Dresden 
collection,  may  serve  to  illustrate  not  only  the  pelta  but  the 
whole  warlike  costume  of  the  Amazons  in  Greek  art. 
Amazon  appear >  in  a  noble  Greek  dress;  more  freqw -utly,  bow- 
meet  with  an  (  Oriental  costume,  as  w«»rn,  far  lintmftt, 
by  an  Amazon  shooting  with  272).     Bometunee  the 

cons  also  wear  the  malted  oval  ihield  of  the  Greek  soldieri : 
OB  the  above-mentioned  bronze  armor  from  Siris  we  see  one 
with  a  small  flat  pelta  in  the  shape  of  a  disk  with  only  one 
handle.  Fig.  273  shows  a  pel  tastes  from  a  skyphos  a 
The  figure  is  of  particular  importance  to  US  as  being  illustrative 
of  the  new  mode  of  attack  for  foot-soldiers  introduced  by  (ha 
brias.  Cornelius  Nepos,  in  his  biography  of  that  commander. 
say 8:   ReUquam  phalangeal  loco  dere,  oh 

\  projectoque  hast<t  imp  km  excipere  hostium  dot 
The  aggressive  weapons  of  the  Greeks  were  I  r,  sword, 

dub,  battle-axe,  bow,  and   sling.     The  Bpear 
(eyX°?»  &opv)   consisted  of   a  smooth   shaft  (in 
Homer's    time    generally    made   of   I 
fieikivov)    about    6   to  7  feet   loi  r  the 

pointed   end  (/cat/Xc?)   of  which   an    Iran 
alxjiV*    aKcoKij)  was    drawn    by    means    of    a 
socket  (avXos),  and  fastened  to  it  with  an 
ring  (ir6pKT)<;).    The  shape  of  this  spearhead 
varies  greatly;    it  frequently  resembles  a  leaf 
or  a  broad  bulrush  (Fig.  274,  b,  c,  e,f).  at  other 
times  it  has  a  barb  (Fig.  271.  i);  lometi 
also,  it  is  exactly  like  the  spear's  head  used  by 
our  modern  lancers.     To  the  other  end  of  the 
shaft    (especially    in    post-Homeric    times)    a 
"  shoe  "  (aavprrip,  Figs.  273,  274,/,  g)  was  a<  I 
which   either  served  to  fasten  the   Bpear  in   the 
earth  when  not  used,  or  supplied  the  sp 
head  in  case  this  was  broken.     Smaller  spears 
used  for  throwing,  longer  ones  for  th  ru  s  t  i  ng : 
of  the  former,  the  Bomeric  heroes  generally  have 

two  in   their  chariots.     Warrior  M-paint- 

ings  also  generally  cany   two  javelins;   it  appears,  how. 
on  comparing  these  two  spears  on  numerous  monuments,  that  they 
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were  of   unequal  length,  whence  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 

jur  wm  used  for  thrusting,  the  thorter  fir  throwing  (compare 

the  lances  worn  by  Achilles  and  Aias  in  Panofka,  "  Dilder  ant. 

t     x  .  >.y  Pcleus  in  Overbeek'*  "(Ullerie 

..,  6>    Something  analogoti- 

■nequa]  length  •  i  the  spears  we  observe  in  the  fact  of  the 

.an  Kasiaii  and  principe*  being  armed  with  the  pUmm  or 

vericulum. 

Resides  these  spears,  of  an  average  length  of  5  to  7  feet,  we 

vase-paintings  others  only  2  to  3  feet  long,  in  which 

latter  the  iron  part  is  equal  to  one-third  of  the  entire  length 

(ass  Overt*  I,  and  TV  .   8,   in   the 

r  of  which  the  spear  of  Aias  is  still  shorter,  rig. 

same  custom  of  carrying  several  spears  of  unequal  length 

was  continued  in  historic  time*.     The  peltasjftsj  in  Xenophon's 

irried  five  shorter  and  one  longer  javelin,  the  latter 

having  a  *trap  (sVya^Xn,  ammikm)  attacked  lo  it,  whmm  the 

DM   iHcdrfKvXov,   hasta    amenUUa  (Fig.   274,  h).     About  the 

g  of  these  spears  with  straps  opinions  differed  for  s  long 

a;  both  written  and  monumental  proof*  with  regard  to  this 

idecd,  very  scant.       k.*h!y  was  the  t\  neat 

question  comprehensively,  illustrating  it  .it  the  same  time  by 

im  ictical  trials  (ass  "  Verhandlungen  der  36.  Vcrsamm- 

ig  deutscber   Philolo^en   und   Schnl manner,"  Leipcig,  1869, 

226-23S).    Ac*  m,  this  weapon  was  adopted  by 

(ElUn\  long  by  f  inch  I 

to  w!  its  centre  of  grav- 

I  leather  strap  was  tied. 

he  strap  were 

tied  round   the   abaft   several 

ranged  in  a  Im. 

were    pot   (esfywXsisisW     Ovtt, 

'.*:  immrUmmmiodigiUm).  At  the 

ing  the  spear  the  loop  was  pulled  violent! . . 

m,  in  baing  BBfround,  conveyed  to  the 

rotating  movement,  similar  to  that  of  the  missiles  of  our  ruled 
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guns.  Fig.  275  is  the  only  existing  antique  representation  illus- 
e  of  tlu>  use  of  this  weapon.  From  a  passage  in  Pint 
of  i'hil«*}>«>iiiieny,>  it  appears  thai  the  ankyle  remained  at- 
tached to  the  shaft  Thai  oommander  is  hit  by  a  spear  in  both 
thighs,  and,  owing  to  the  force  of  the  throw,  the  strap  also  is 
pushed  through  one  thigh,  which  makes  tin  n  of  the 

weapon  a  difficult  mat  t<  i . 

The  longest  of  all  spears,  called  atipuraa,  adpura,  were  used 
e  tfakedoniani.    According  to  Greek  authors  they  were  at 
first  16,  in  later  times  14  yards  long,  which,  reckoni  I  *reek 

yard  at  1J  foot,  would  make  24  :m<l  21  feel  respectiYelj, 
spear  of  such  length  would  have  been  unwieldy  id  the  hands  of 
the  strongest  soldier;  we  therefore  agree  with  Iiiistow  and 
K(H-hly  ("Geschichte  des  griechischen  K  riegswesens,"  p.  238  et 
seq.)  in  changing  the  u yards"  of  antique  measurements  into 
With  this  modification  we  will  quote  the  description  by  JBlianiu 
("  Theory  of  Tactics,"  i  t  seq.1)  of  the  Makedonian  phalanx  ; 

our  conjectural  reductions  of  the  measurements  are  added   fa 
brackets :  "  Every  man  under  arms  in  the  closed  phalanx  stood  at 
a  distance  of  2  yards  (2  feet,  meaning  the  distance  from  the 
of  the  man  in  the  first  row  to  that  of  the  man  in  the  second  I 
The  length  of  the  sarissa  was,  according  to  the  original  pattern, 
16  yards;  in  reality,  however,  only  14   yards  (16  to  14 
From  this  the  space  between  the  two  hands  holding  the  spear  =  4 
yards  (4  feet)  must  be  deducted  ;  the  remaining  10  yards  (1<  I 
lie  in  front  of  the  first  row  of  hoplitai.    The  second  row  stands  2 
yards  (2  feet)  behind  the  first,  their  sarissai,  therefore,  protrude 
by  8  yards  (8  feet)  from  the  front  row,  those  of  the  third  row  bj 
6  yards  (6  feet),  of  the  fourth  row  by  4  yards  (4  feet),  of  the  fifth 
row  by  2  yards  (2  feet);  those  standing  in  the  sixth  row  are  un- 
able to  let  their  sarissai  protrude  from  the  first  row.     The  five 
sarissai  in  front  of  every  man  of  the  first  row  naturally  are  of 
fearful  aspect  to  the  enemies,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the\ 
fivefold  strength  to  his  attack." 

Shorter  than  the  sarissa,  but  still  of  considerable  Length, 

Makedonion  cavalry.     K-  .tions  of  this 

•ipnre  jElianua,  c.   xiv.,  in   "Griechischc  Kricgsschriftsteller,"  erkliirt  von 
Kockly  und  Riiatow. 
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Weapon  are  scarce,    A  silver  coin  of  the  Theasalian  city  of  Peline 
may  *erve  to  illustrate  the  anna  used  in  Northern  Greeea,     I  I 
ooe  aide  of  the  coin  (Fig.  976)  we  aee 
rseman,  covered  with  a  Theaaelo- 
Makedonian  felt  bat,  and  aimed  with 
aauruter  ami  swonl ;  the  reverse  ahowa 
a    lightermed    foot-soldier  with    the 
same  kind  of  hat,  and  armed  with  a 
Makedonian  round  shield,  a  sword,  and 
three  short  spears.    The  latter  is  perhaps  meant  for  one  of 
hypeepist.  luced  into  the  Macedonian  army  durii 

reigns  of  Philip  and  Alexander;  die  horseman  is  most  likely  a 
representative  of  the  celebrated  Theasalian  cavalry,  who  joined 
the  Ifakedouiane  aa  allies. 

ifepear  (aaomev)  resembles,  on  monuments,  that 
need  by  soldiers ;  Fig.  274,  i\  shows  one  with  a  double  bar!.. 

sword  (fi'^o?)  was  worn  on  the  left  aide,  about  the  height 
waa  fastened,  by        «  »  s       J      s 

means  of  a  loop  (aopmip\ 
a   belt  (rcXo^ieV)    which  waa 
*hotil<ier. 
The  hilt  (aanr*.  Xaj, 
inches  long,  had  no  guanl;  a 
cross-hilt 
• 

and  blade  were  frequently 
made  of  one  piece;  in  more 
ornamental  swords  the  blade 
waa  let   into  the    hilt.      The 

,  sharpened  on  bom  aidea 
(eV^easv.  e>^yuor),  waa  about 
ichea  long  by  *  to  9} 
wide1  (Fig.  .  A  scabbard  (#*&**>.  Fig.  *77,  a*),  made 
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Praia  sword,  torn*  aaar  Nk  b  MifciiMli.  —  ta  isaUayl  lad- 
\  bladt  17  tasftat  taa*  aaa  a  aaaa*  aMasartag  4 

Tfct  kSfcv  maatilii  p»HWtljr  oar  Fig.  177.  4. 
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either  <>f  leather  or  metal,  covered  the  blade  up  to  the  hilt.1  The 
sword  of  heroic  thnei  waa,  like  most  weapons,  modified  by  the 
changed  mode  of  warfare  <  r  period.    According  to  ( 

lius  Nepos,  Iphikrates  increased,  according  to  Diod  d<»ul>- 

led,  the  length  of  the  sword-blades  of  the  Infantry  of  the  line;  the 
hopHtai,  however,  retained  the  shorter  sv 
Besides  this  straight  sword,  ancient  also  mention  another, 

the  Lakedwmonian  sword  i^u^aipa) ;  its  blade  was  slightly  bent 
on  one,  the  sharpen ed,  side,  while  the  ether  dde  was  blunt  like 
the  backs  of  our  knives ;  the  end  was  pointed  obliqm  ird  the 

back  (see  Fig.  277,  c,  and  Fig.  277,  (,  in  the  latfc  r  of  which  the 

form  of  the  handle  indicates  •  carved  BWOfd   inside  the  BCabbard). 

A  third  kind  of  BWord,  the  blade  of  which  Lb  like  that  of  a  dagger, 
is  repeatedly  found  oil  monuments  (Fig.  277,  a).  Artistic  orna- 
mentation was  chieflj  applied  feo  the  hilt.  The  sword  of  the  rest- 
ing Ares  in  the  Villa  Ludovid  has  a  hilt  in  the  form  of  an  ani- 
mal's head  (Muller,  "  Denkmaler,"  Part  ii.,  No.  25<>). 

To  conclude,  we  mention  the  tickle,  the  most  primitive  instru- 
ment for  cutting  grain,  the  form  of  which  resemble.-  that  n 
the  present  day.    For  pruning  of  vines  and  trees,  the  pruning- 
knife  {apirrj)  was  used.     Kronos  first  applied 
it  in  the  fight  with  his  father  ;    the  harpe 
(Pig.  278,  a)  belongs  to  an  image  of  that  god. 
The  knife  used  at  sacrifices  to  cut  off 
animal's  head  resembles  the  sickle.     It 
sists  of  a  straight  blade  with  a  sickle  or  h< 
like  addition  near  its  end  (Fig.   278,  b).     In 
exactly  the  same  form  the  harpe  appear- 
renderings  of  the  myth  of  Perseus,  who  with 
this  instrument  cuts  off  the  head  of  the  Gor- 
F10.8T8.  gon  (compare  Fig.  278,  c,  another   Conn  of 

Perseus's  weapon).     Barbarous  nations  d 
swords  shaped  like  sickles,  as  appears  from  the  monuments  of  im- 
perial Rome.     Battle-chariots  with  siekles  attached  to  the  \ 
and  axle-trees  (Sperrain}<l>6pov  app,a)  were  also  used  by  barbarians, 
but  never  by  Greeks;  in  the  battle  of  Gaugamela  fifty  sickle- 
chariots  were  placed  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  Persian  line. 

1  The  Royal  Antiquarium  of  Berlin  possesses  ft  scabbard  of  ohft* 
ing  to  a  dagger-like  weapon. 
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woden  and  an  iron  dob  (jxnraXor,  sepee*),  the  former  cot 
rcule*  from  the  root  of  a  tree,  the  latter  made  for  thai  hero 
phainto*,  are  mentioned  in  the  "Iliad."    Thia 
ever,  waa  never  introduced  into  the  Greek  army, 
mentions  the  weapon*  of  the  Aatyriane  in  Xerxes's  army 

covered  with  iron  buckle*  (poweX*  rrrvXm^ha  **tye>),  re 
e  mace*,  clubs,  and  naiU,  of  the  middle  ages, 
battle-axe  OSsowXvf.  a\|sV*|)  appears  chiefly  in  the  hand* 
\  rnazon* ;  it  ia  alao  carried  by  some  of  the 
instance,  by  Peiaindroa  in  the  hollow 
1,  sissy.).   The  later  Greek*  never 
need  thia  weapon.     In   the  East  it  seem*  to  hare 
been  retained  much  longer ;  even  in  Alexander's 
time  two  thousand  Barkanian  horsemen  in  the  I 
sian  army  use  battle  axes.     Fig.  279,  c,  shows  the 
oldest  form  of  the  weapon  aa  need  by  the  inhab- 
itant* of  the  isle  of  Tenedos,  and  depicted  by 
them  on  their  coins.     Fig.  979,  b  shows  a  bill,  d  a  double  battle- 
axe,  a  and  *  fighting-hammers  combined  with  axes— all  found  in 
the  hand*  of  Amaions,  and  all  resembling  mediaeval  weapons  of 

We  have  to  distinguish  two  forma  of  the  antique  bow  (it  | 
Has  one,  simpler  and  man  aasyto  bemd,  eoosisted  of  a  enrtei 
piece  of  wood,  the  ends  of  which  were  turned  alightly 


r*» 


npwanl.  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  to  them  die  string  (astpfV 
This  bow,  called  Skythian  or  Parthian,  ia  frequently 
monument*.     Fig.  980  reproduces  a  vase-painting  in  which  three 
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ephel  ise  shooting  with  this  bow.      The  aim  is  a  cock 

placed  on  a  column.  Onlj  in  few  Greek  states  arch,  rv  svaa  re 
ceived  among  the  gymnastic  exercises,  for  which  reason  we  have 
not  mentioned  it  among  t ho  agones.   Whet!  loned 

bow,  or  that  called  the  Greek  bow  proper,  was  the  older  of  the 
two,  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  simpler  r..ii-tnirti.»n  of  the 
former  seems  to  indicate  its  greater  antiquity,  although  the 
Greek  bow  was  universally  used  as  early  as  the  heroic  period. 
As  to  the  construction  and  manipulation  of  the  latter,  we 
the  reader  to  Homer's  graphic  description  ("Hi  105, 

stseq.). 

Like  the  lyre,  this  bow  was  made  of  the  horns  (2£  feet  long) 
of  a  kind  of  antelope  (7r^u9),  the  growing  ends  of  which  were 
joined  together  by  a  metal  socket  (icopdnnj) ;  on  this  the  arrow 
rested;  the  other  ends  were  tipped  with  iron,  and  to  them  the 
string,  made  of  calf-gut,  was  tied.    Including  the  bo  Ho- 

meric bow  must  have  been  about  6  feet  long,  which  allows  1 6  hands 
for  each  horn.  To  bend  a  bow  of  this  kind  required  considerable 
strength.  After  being  disused  for  some  time  it  require 
to  recover  its  elasticity.  At  a  later  time  these  horns  were  imi- 
tated in  wood,  both  because  of  the  cheapness  and  the  lightness  of 
the  material.  The  arrow  (otbro?,  16$)  consisted  of  a  shaft  (Sovaf) 
2  feet  in  length,  made  of  reed  or  light  wood,  and  of  a  generally 
three-edged  metal  head  2  to  3  inches  long,  with  or  without  a  barb. 
The  back  end  of  the  arrow  was  lVatli 
A  notch  (y\v<f>k)  was  cut  into  the  shaft 
where  it  lay  on  the  string.  The  qui 
{(fxtperpa,  ro^oOi^icrj)  was  made  of  leather  or 
basket-work.  It  usually  held  nineteen  or 
twenty  arrows  (Fig.  281).  It  was  carried  on 
fig.  ml  fio.  282.  the  left  side  by  a  strap  slung  across  the 
shoulders  (Figs.  272  and  280),  and  had  a 
cover  attached  to  it  (Fig.  281,  5,  c).  Sometimes  both  bow  and 
arrows  were  kept  in  the  quiver  (F(g.  982),  as  is  still  the  custom 
among  Mongolians  and  Kirghis.  Bending  the  how,  the  i 
generally  put  one  knee  on  the  ground — a  position  taken,  for 
instance,  by  the  archer  of  the  JSginetan  group  (compare  Figs. 
272,  280).  As  early  as  Homer's  time  the  Cretans  were  re- 
nowned as  skillful  archers.     Kretan  bowmen  formed  a  peculiar 
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feature  of  Greek  armies  np  to  the  latest  time*,  in  the  mm 

way  a*  Ifakedonian  archer*  were  a  acparate  corps  of  the  light 

infantry    of   Alexander    the    Great     Among    barbarians,    the 

1  Parthiana  were  celebrated  bowmen,  both  on  foot 

lionet  «4-k. 

The  eling  {a$*Mnj)  consisted  of  a  atnp,  broad  in  the  centre 
and  narrowing  toward  the  two  end*.  The  atone  or  leaden  bullet 
(fioXvfflis)  was  placed  on  the  broader  part  of  the  etnj 

I  ing,  the  alinger  held  the  two  end*  of  the  atnp  in  one  hand, 

and,  after  whirling  Ike  dbg  rand  Wl  hand  Mffwri  titm*,  tl»n-w 

illei  by  letting  go  one  end.    In  the  M  Iliad  "  the  eling  U 

mentioned  only  once  as  need  by  a  Trojan ;  it  aeema  to  hare  bean 

iental  origin.  later  on  it  aeema  to  have 
been  adopted  by  varioua  Greek  tribe*,  who  had 
experienced  ita  eftW  war  with  Xerxes, 

i  rat  the  Akarnaniana,  afterward    the   in- 
Aghun,  Patne,  Dyma?,  Rhodes, 
and  Melos,  were  renowned  aa  alingera.    Accord- 
.,  »),  the  Greek   eling 
consisted  of  three  atnpa  eewed  together;  the 
preciaion  of  which  it  waa  capable  even  snrpaaaed  that  of  the 
Jlalearic  alingera.    The  coins  of  the  Pisidian  city  of  8elge  are  the 
1  freek  acnlptnrca  which  reprceent  alingera  (Fig.  283) ;  they 
;ently  occur  on  Roman  monuments.' 

Uttle-charioU  belong*  to  the  heroic  period.  The 
warrior  (wapa&hifi),  standing  by  the  aide  of  the  charioteer 
(Jrtexof),  waa  driren  in  front  of  "the  line  to  invite  hoatfle  war- 
to  single  combat.  When  the  atrategie  akill  of  the  com- 
mander anpeneded  the  demanda  on  hi*  penonal  valor,  the  chariot 
waa  transferred  from  the  battle-field  to  the  hippodrome,  where 
alone  n  waa  preeerved.    The  description  of  the 

Homeric  tmt tie-chariot,  therefore,  to  a  great  extent,  also  applies 
hiatoric  eha  the  raco-coune.    Notwithstanding  the 

plentiful  monumental  evidence,  many  important  points,  as,  for 
instance,  the  liameaaing  of  the  horses,  remain  open  to  contro- 
versy. The  generic  term  for  chariot  waa  ip§m ;  its  other  name 
type?  is  a  pan  pro  ioio,  the  denomination  of  the  body  of  the 
4  being  applied  to  the  whole.    The  body  of  the  chariot 
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rested  on  two  wheels  (rpoxoi,  kvk\o)  connected  by  in  axle-tree. 

The  small  diameter.   (80  in  the   former  must  be  expl 

from  the  desire  of  preventing  the  chariot  from  being  npseJ  by 

the  impediments  of  the  hattle-iield,  such  as  dJMi  or  dead  bodies. 
axle-tree  (afow)  was  about  7  feet  long,  which,  counting  1 
foot  for  the  nave  of  each  wheel,  leaves  5  feet  for  the  chad 
width    sufficient    not   to   impede   the    movements   of  the   warrior. 

The  nave  {Tr\i)fivr)t  ypwucht)  contained  in  its  opening  {<Tvpvy%)  an 

inner  ring  iiirapi'ov,  ydpvov,  Biorpov),  while  two  other  metal  rings, 
one  before,  the  other  behind,  the  spokes  (7r\7)fiv68€ro<;,  Oaypa^), 
surrounded  it  on  the  outside.  The  Homeric  wheels  had  i 
those  in  vase-paintings  generally  four,  spokes  (KvrjfjLai,  heme 
OKTaKinjfia).  They  were  let  into  the  four  fellies  (ayjrlBe^)  forming 
the  rim  of  the  wheel  (rrW).  In  order  to  prevent  the  wheel  from 
falling  to  piece.-,  a  tire  of  metal  {ZiriacrtoTpov)  was  added.  The 
body  of  the  vehicle  (virepTepia,  or  Sfypos  proper)  rested  on  the 
axle.  To  the  axle  a  wooden  frame  (t<W?,  Ifidvrayai^  rov  Bfypov) 
was  fastened  by  means  of  nails  and  pegs,  and  on  this  frame  the 
boards  forming  the  bottom  of  the  chariot  (inepva),  elliptic  in 
shape,  were  placed.  Along  the  curved  side  of  the-.-  boards  rose 
the  sides  of  the  chariot  (Treptyparyjui,  rdpptop),  frequently  made 
of  osiers  in  the  manner  of  trellis»WOrk  (hence  Homer's  expression 
8i<j>po<;  eu7r\£/n-o?),  and  reaching  on  the  side  of  the  horses  up  to 
the  knee  of  the  charioteer,  while  toward  the  back  it  became  grad- 
ually lower  (Fig.  258).  The  upper  rim  (avrv^),  made  of  wood  or 
metal,  was  either  prolonged  toward  the  back  in 
a  large  curvature  (Fig.  258),  or  it  was  doubled 
all  along  the  sides  of  the  chariot  (Fig.  284). 
form  varies  greatly  in  the  vase-paintings. 
destination  was,  most  likely,  twofold;  the  back 
pari  was  grasped  by  the  warrior  on  jumping  on 
to  the  chariot,  while  the  front  part  served  for 

Fio.  284. 

fastening  the  reins  and  the  traces  of  the  u  wlicl- 
horses" — an  important  point,  hitherto  unnoticed.  The  dipliros 
was  mounted  from  the  hack,  which  was  open.  The  height  of  the 
sides  in  front  was  about  2  feet;  in  the  Etonian  triumphal  chariot 
(an  imitation  of  the  (ireek  battle-chariot)  it  was  increased  up  to 
about  the  chest  of  the  charioteer.  A  cover  of  leather  served  to 
ward  off  missiles;  where  it  was  wanting  the  sides  were  com] 
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of  strong  board*.     Fig.  285,  Uken  from  a  It  >man  relief  show*  a 
chariot  into  which  the  corpue  of  Antilochos  is  being  lifted  1 
friend*.     About   the   c 
•traction    of    vehicle*  for 
every-day  nee  we  know  lit- 
tle.    A*  somewhat  similar 
to  the  two-wheeled  diphros, 

wheel*  resemble  those  of 
the  chariot ;  •  teat  for  two 
people,  with  a  back  and 
«de*  t<>  it.  re*t*  on 
axle  (Fig.  *$e).  In  anoth- 
er rate  painting  (Gerhard, 

senbilder,"  Taf.  cexvii.)  this  seat  resembles  a  chest;  on  it  s 
female  figure  is  seated ;  the  driver  sits  at  her  feet  dose  I 
pole,  with  his  legs  hanging  down  at  the  side,  a 
position  similar  to  that  of  modern  Neapolitan 
coachmen.     On  :i  coin  "f  the  fit  v  nf   Rbe_ 
we  see  a  one-horse  vehicle  on  which  the  i 

n  a  cowering  position.    We  are  ignorant 
lie  names  of  these  different  forms  of  the 
gig.     Mwifa  and  o>o£a  seem  both  to  apply  to  r»  •* 

four-wheeled  vehicles  of  larger  dimensions,  need  for  car- 
people  and  goods.    The  ipm$a,  for  instance,  served  as  bridal 
ieh  the  bride  was  seated  between  the  bridegroom 
and  peracho*,  a  rireumetanee  which  prove*  the  greater 
the  vehicle.    On  journey*,  or  as  a  meant  of  e> 
were  need  to  a  limited  extent ;  walking,  and  riding  on  horseback, 
wen-  deemed  preferable, 

pole  {pv/tos)  of  the  diphros  was  firmly  inserted  into  the 

ther  end  was  bound  with  metal,  frequently  shape*!  like 

the  head  of  an  animal ;  the  ends  of  the  axle-tree  were  frequently 

adorned  in  like  manner.    To  the  point  of  the  pole  the  yoke 

(tVytV,  maile  of  a*h,  maple,  or  beech- wood)  was  fastened   by 

a  very  long  strap  ({VysjoWsiss*,  ArrAial.  fmkmm  1 

lie  dipping  off  of  the  yoke 
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long  nail  (Icrrwp)  being  stuck  through  the  pole,  and  a  ring  {tcpUosi) 
put  (  ke  itself  consisted  of  two  woo«l«  m  hah 

joined  together  by  a  transverse  bar,  which  were  pal  on  the 
af  the  animals,  tin  inner  surfaces  being  stuffed  so  as  to  prevent 
cl  Ktting.     To  prevent  the  horse  from  shaking  off  the  yoke,  rings 

attached  to  the  curved  parts  which,  by  means  of  straps, 
connected  with  the  girths  and  the  neck-straps  (XerraSpa).     Only 
the  two  horses  next  to  the  pole  carried  a  yoke  (wh< 
name  £uyu>i)y  the  one  or  two  additional  horses  running  by  the 
side  of  them  being  called  aeipaiot,  (<T€tpa<f>6poi,  7rapdaaipoi,  iraprj- 
opoi),  or  trace-horses,  because  they  pulled  by  one  trace  only,  fast- 
ened  to  the  antyx  of  Hie  vehicle  and  t<>  the  neck-strap  of  the 
animal.     The  harnessing  of  these  trace-horses  is  illustrated   by 
numerous  vase-paintings  (Gerhard,  "Auserlesene  griecL  Vasen- 
bilder,"  Taf.  107,  112,  122,  123,  125,  131,  136,  and  others..     1: 
one  vase-painting  (Taf.  102,  ibid.)  this  mode  of  fastening  the 
traces  to  the  antyx  has  even  been  applied  to  the  biga.     Whether 
the  yoke  continued  to  be  used  at  a  later  period  remains  doubtful ; 
Pollu.x,  in  his  description  of  the  harnessing  process,  does  not 
mention  it    With  few  exceptions  (Fig.  258,  compan-  Gerhard, 
"Ueber  die  Lichtgottheiten,"  in  "  Abhandlungen  der  Berliner 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,"  1»39,  Taf.  iii.  1,  and 
yoke  is  invisible  on  the  monuments,  owing  to  the  harness  of  the 
yoke-horses  being  covered  by  the  trace-horse  nearest  the  sped 
The  bridle  perfectly  resembled  that  now  in  use.     The  Gi 
had  names  for  the  single  parts  of  it,  as,  for  instance,  xakipos  for 
the  bit,  and  tcopvfaia  for  the  strap  running  from  the  bit  upward 
across  the  head.     The  reins  were  fastened  to  both  ends  of  the 
bit.     As  is  evident  from  vase-paintings,  all  the  reins  were  drawn 
through  a  ring  just  above  the  pole;  they  were  held  by  the  chari- 
oteer. 

About  the  warlike  equipment  of  the  horses  and  horsemen  of 
historic  times  we  know  little;  monumental  evidence  is  ah 
absent,  seeing  that  the  lancers  occasionally  met  with  on  coin 
very  imperfectly  armed.  The  citizen-horsemen  in  the  Pana- 
thenaic  procession  on  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  are  quite 
unarmed.  As  appears  from  this  monument  and  various  repre- 
sentations of  horse-races  (Fig.  259),  saddles  were  not  used  in 
common  life.      Greek   cavalry    in   battle   used    the    saddh -cloth 
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(<><mrior),  fastened  to  the  hone9!  beck  by  moans  of  a  girth 
(«ro^o»".     The  hone  of  Alexander  the  Greet  in  the  Mneeo 

'entailer  der   elten    Kunst 
i  wemn  e  saddle-doth.    The  ende  of  the  doth  ere  there 
ied  together  over  the  chest  of  the  hone  by  meant  of   an 
elegant  clasp ;  the  bridle  it  adorned  with  rosettes.    Stirrups  and 
horseahoea  were  unknown  to  the  Greek*.    The  rider  jumped  on 
hone,  making  nee  occasionally  of  atones  lying  by  the  road, 
i  lance.    The  hone  was  protected  by  pieces  of  armor  for 
•iced  (wpopmrw&wv),  the  chest  (Tpotrrqm&wvy,  and  the  sides 
(•xapawXtvpitia).      In  a   fragment    of    a   vase-painting    (Micali, 
tichi,"  1844,  Atlas,  Pi  45),  a  head-armor  of  this 
1  is  depicted,  resembling  a  plate,  which  is  fastened  to  the  . 
horse'*  head  by  means  of  iron  banda. 

Almost  all  the  Ut  tie-scenes  on  Greek  monuments  wir»fswit 

liieal  subjects.     Historical  battle-scenes,  as  frequently  found 

Itoman  coins  and  triumphal  monuments,  are  very  rare.    Of 

representations  we  mention  the  battle  between  Greeks  and 

iane  on  the  frieze  of  the  temple  of  Nike  Apteros,  at  Athens! 

the  mosaic  known  by  the  name  of  "  Battle  of  Alexander,"  and 

the  nobles  of  Dariu*  Hystaspis,  painted  on  a  vase 

e  Museo  Borbonieo  (Gerhard,  u  Denkmllcr  and  Forecht 

<x>nclude,  we  mention  the  trophy  (rpswsuss*),  which,  sc- 

i  the  spot  where  the  enemy  had  turned  to  flight  (rpns, 
rpvwt) ;  rpcmwov  arrjenu,  trrrpaadw).  On!  v  in  rare  cases  it 
etected  with  s  view  to  permanency;  as,  for  in- 
stall »phy  placed  in  the  tctn  pie-grove  Altis 
the  inhabitanu  of  Eli*,  in  commemoration  of 
their  victory  over  the  Lakecbemonians.  As  a  role, 
the  trophy  was  temporary,  and  was  frequently  de- 
stroyed by  the  beaten  party  in  case  their  defeat 
was  not  decisive  enough  to  compel  them  to  own  it. 
The  trunk  of  a  tree,  on  which  a  complete  armor  has  been  bung, 
and  at  the  foot  of  which  pieces  of  booty  have  been  heapt> 
pear*  as  a  t  ropaion  on  a  coin  struck  by  the  Bceoriana,  most  likely 
In  commemoration  of  some  victory  (Fig.  987).  The  oommernora- 
tion  of  victories  and  victorious  gencrmU  at  home  by  means  of  to- 
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tivi  offerings,  monuments,  and  inscriptions,  wasof  a  morela-i 
kind,  although  the  Greeks  never  indulged   in  the  » 
exaggerations  of  the  Roman  mirrors. 

55.  We  add  a  few  remarks  about  Greek  war  and  i 
vessels.    Many  attempts  at  explaining  the  construction  of  ant 
ships  have  been  ma«l< •.  but  the  mutual  ignorance  of  6c 
and  philologists  with  regard  to  the  technical  terms  of  their  re- 
t   knowledge  has,  in  many  cases,  led  to  be- 
Mering  confusion  and  wild  conjectures.     Moreover,  ant! 
representations  of  ships — partly  from  the  total  want  of  perspec- 
tive,  partly  from  the  omission  of  the  most  important  details— 
of  comparatively  little  assistance  to  us.     Graser  has  attempted  a 
•  new  solution  of  this  important  problem,  which  is  among  the  most 
ditlicult  tasks  of  antique  research.1     Following  the  researches  of 
Bockh  (in  his  celebrated  work  on  the  Attic  navy)  with  regftfd  to 
the  construction  and  rigging  of  Greek  ships,  Graser  has  expound- 
ed an  entirely  new  theory  of  the  dimensions  and  rowing  appara- 
tus of  Grci  intimate  knowledge  of  modern   ships 
has  been  of  considerable  assistance  to  him.     We  have  co- 
adopted the  results  of  his  investigations  in  preference  to  all  pre- 
•ii8  conjectures. 

We  pass  over  the  earliest  attempts  at  navigation  in  hollow 

trees  or  on  rafts.  The  invention 
of  the  art  of  ship-building,  like 
that  of  most  other  arts,  must  be 
placed  in  prehistoric  times;  gods 
and  heroes  are  mentioned  as  its 
originators.  A  bass-relict'  in  the 
British  Museum  (Fig.  288)  shows 
Athene  supervising  the  building 
of  the  Argo,  in  which  Jason  and 
his  companions  are  said  to  have 
ventured  on  the  first  long  voyage.  Homer's  descriptions  of  the 
interior  arrangements  of  ships  prove  that  at  the  time  of  the  Tro- 
jan War  the  art  of  ship-building  was  considerably  advaa 
Rowers  (20  to  52  in  number),  sitting  on  benches  (tcXTjlBes)  along 

1  Graser,  "  De  vetcrum  re  inc.  i ';."     Herolini,  1861.     "  I'hilnlogus,"  supplementary 
volume  iii.  part  ii. — "Das  Modell  eines  uteres),  aus 

der  Zeit  Alexanders  dea  Grossen,  im  kgl.  HlMOm  zu  Berlin."     Berlin,  1866. 
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the  tiles  of  tho  *l»ip,  tieat  the  waves  simultaneously  with  their  long 
oar*  i tprrfui  made  of  pfoe-wotxl.  A-  in  aw  -"in*  <>^i/ »#/>/«•), 
eric  veMel  were  made  fail  between  pegs 
(*ica\+ioli  by  meant  of  leather  etrapa  (4prvn«rro  ©*  Iprr/uk  vperott 
iwltppariv^iau  .  K>aj  ■» ptWTOBl  th«ir  -lipping.  In  aaat 
calm  «»r  <>f  h*  winds  the  ship  was  propelled  by  the  rowers ; 

the  mast  (urro?)  waa  placed  in  a  case,  or  rather  on  propa  (iWoMaw), 
and  k 

and  poop  oi  the  vessel.    The  mil  (iario*)  was  attached  to  a  yard 
(on.     Wind  and  oars  were  thus  conjointly  made 
helmsman  (mtfUfrfaft)  directing  the  course  of  the 

he  rodder  (we&fiXse).    The  war- vessels  sent  against 
iwrried  fifty  to  a  hundred  and  tweu* 
douhtedly,  had  also  to  act  as  rowers.    Of  the  fifty  met. 
the  crew  of  the  smallest  rosecls,  f  venty  oara  by 

turns,  the  others  taking  care  of  the  rigging  or  acting  aa  officers. 
The  small  draught  of  the  vessels  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  their 
being,  without  mv  ashore,  where  wooden  or 

atone  propa  (tppara)  served  to  keep  them  dry  and  protect  them 
i  the  waves. 
a  development  of  ship-building  was  undoubtedly  doe  to  the 
Greeks.     The  numerous  natural  harbors  of  the  Greek  continent, 
combined  with  the  growing  demands  of  intercommunication  with 
the  islands,  and  the  colonies  of  Asia  Minor  and  Southern  Italy, 
d  the  rapid  growth  of  navigation.    The  continual  wars 


waged  among  the  Greek  tribes,  and  by  them  collectively  against 
UrUriana,  necessitatis  the  keeping  up  of  large  navies. 

ric  vessel,  most  likely  only  a  transport,  and  unfit  let  battle, 
waa  toon  supplanted  by  warvessele  of  larger  dimensions, 

•med  vessels,  called,  according  to  the  number  of 
rowers  sitting  on  both  fides,  eiaeeeost,  rpuutorropo 

>d  sOTtVropst,  we  also  bear  of    ships  of 
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draught,  in  whidi  tlio  oarsmen  sat  in  two  rows,  one  over  the 
other.  During  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars  the  fleets 
consisted  of  rpijp€is  exolnaively.  Vessels  with  more  than  three 
ranks  of  rowers,  such  as  rerpypeif;  and  irevr  re  first  Intro- 

duced by  I  i  I..  t\  rant  of  S jTaknse,  after  a  Carthaginian 

ins  II.  introdi  en   tOl    K>WI 

not  always  deemed  suflicient.  Ten  and  (with  a  modification  of 
the  system)  more  rows  were  placed  one  over  the  other,  the  r 
being  a  surprising  velocity  and  handiness  of  the  vessels  thus 
constructed.  In  the  battle  of  Actiuin  we  hear  of  shipi  wi: 
rows;  Demetrio8  Poliorketes  had  even  vessels  of  fifteen  and 
i  rows,  the  seaworthiness  of  which  is  warranted  by  antique 
authors. 

The  construction  of  the  war-vessel,  as  introduced  short!  v 
fore  the  Persian  wars,  must  now  command  our  attention.     The 
keel  (r/>07ri9,  carina)  consisted  of  one  horizontal  beam,  parallel  to 
the  longitudinal   axis  of  the  vessel;  in  older  ships  it  rose  from 
the  centre  to  the  ends  in  a  wide  curve.     The  large  ships  of  a 

period  had  keels  composed  of  several  straight  beams  j 
together,  into  the  ends  of  which  stem  (areipa)  and  stern  posts 
(dadvBiov)  were   inserted    almost   in  a  right   angle,   heing  only 
slightly  bent  outward.     Under  the  keel  another  beam  (xikvspa) 
was  placed  parallel  to  it,  so  as  to  add  to  its  power  of  n 
corresponding  to  this,  a  third  beam  (Spvoxov)  lay  on  the  top  of 
the  keel ;  into  this,  the  ribs  of  the  ship  (iy/co!\ia,  costce) 
let.     The  upper  ends  of  each  pair  of  corresponding  ribs,  forming 
together   one  curvature,  were  joined   together   by  means  of   a 
straight  cross-beam  (arpcoTijp),  destined  to  carry  the  up 
(fcaTdoTpcDfia,  (xmdratwri).     The  bulwark,  inclosing  the  two  long 
sides  of  the  latter,  generally  consisted  of  trellis-work.     In  1 
vessels  a  second  layer  of  boards  (£vyov,  transtrwn),  underneath 
the  upper  deck,  was  laid  across  the  ribs  of  the  vessel,  d< 
carry  the   second   or   lower  deck  (£8a</>09,  ).      The 

tWO  decks  communicated  with  each  ot her  and  the  hull  (koTKov) 
by  means  of  steps,  hatchways  being  cut  in  the  boards  for  the  pur- 
pose.   The  hull  contained  the  ballast  and  the  pump, 

Both  in  the  prow  (irpvpa, prora)  and  rpfava, pugpie)  of 

<  ssel  small  half-decks  (itcpl&fia),  corresponding  to  our  fore- 
castle and  quarter-deck  ly  above  the 
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deck.  They  rated  on  the  prolongation  of  the  ribs  near**  to 
•tern  end  stern.  The  poop  and  prow  were  newintlilly  identical  in 
construction,  differing  in  this  from  all  modern  vessels  ^Mying 
our  latent  mm-clads. 

•  planlu  of  the  Teasel  (*w»6s?)  were  strengthened  externally 
by  a  wooden  ledge  ivofuU)  jost  above  the  water-line,  oorre- 

to  whi<  boards  (nppmimt,  cW/sot)  were 

placed  along  the  ribs  inside,  so  as  to  giro  firmness  to  the  whole 
fabric  As  a  further  meant  of  increasing  their  compactness,  war- 
▼easels  were  provided  with  a  band  consisting  of  four  stout  ropes 
( yrrofrpara)  laid  horiaontallj  round  the  hull  below  the  water* 

see  of  a  dangerous  voyage,  the  number  of  these  ropes 
might  be  increased.  These  hypoaomata  are  distinctly  recogniz- 
able on  *  small  bronae  in  the  Anti<iuarium  of  the  Royal  Museum, 
Berlin  (No.  1329),  representing  the  prow  of  a  man-of-war  (com- 
pare the  small  bronae  statuette  of  Poseidon,  No.  2469  ej 
same  collection). 

lower  than  the  upper  deck,  just  above  the  upper  holes 
for  the  oars,  a  narrow  gangway  (wapofioc)  runs  along  both  sides  of 
the  vessel ;  in  wood-clad  vessels  (sarrstypsvrros,  fectVt)  this  parodos 
otected  by  strong  massive  boards  (ass  Fig.  800,  representing 
a  Roman  hircme).  Both  stem  and  stern- 
post  end*  lute.  I  ke  house 
(<r*W)  of  the  helmsman  (Fig.  290)  stood 
the  poop  just  underneath  the  volute. 
From  this  point  he  directed  the  two  rud- 
ders (wiyoaXser,  yvbernaculum)  to  right  and 
left  of  the  stern,  which  are  peculiar  to  all 
antique  ships,  by  means  of  a  rope  (^aXimov) 
running  straight  amw*  the  fejesj,  The 
rudders  were  always   kept  parallel  (Fig. 

the  volute  of  the  poop  a  lent 
feather  ornament  (ifkturrpo,.  ojJustn)  has  *~ 

been  added  (Fig.  290).    The  prow  frequently  shows  an 

£  the  neck  of  a  swan  (ysyfrawt),  which,  perhaps,  at  the 
same  time,  served  for  fastening  ropes.    Between  these  two,  the 
flagstaff  (ereJXtY),  with  the  flag  (gejia?a»)  attached  to  it,  was  erected. 
In  merchant  vessels  the  nag-staff  was  frequently  supplied  b 
image  of  the  protecting  deity.    Athenian  veatels,  for 
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carried  the  image  of  Athene  as  drnxov  <rnfieiov.    The  prow,  as 
we  >aid  hefore,  exactly  ren  the  poop.    Here,  also,  a  Bl 

wooden  band  encircled  the  vessel  on  a  level  with  the  parodos. 
The  point  where  the  outer  ribl  crossed  each  other  was  ma 
by  a  ram's  head  (irpoe/idokiov)  made  of  bronze,  and  sen  i 
as  an  ornament  or  as  a  proteetioi]  to  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel. 

erneath  this,  on  a  level  with  the  wafc  wu  the 

{c/ifioXov,  rostrum),  consisting  of  several  raft,  on  It  into  the  body 
ei  the  vessel  and  ending  in  I  point,  which  was  made  more  for- 
midahle  by  the  addition  of  a  maieive  piece  of  iron  divided  into 
three  blunt  teeth  of  imeqnal  length.  Two  beams  (iircoriBes:), 
supported  by  props  (dirrTjpiBes),  protruded 
on  both  sides  of  the  rostrum;  on  theee  the 
anchors  were  hung  up.  They  also  lea 
to  protect  the  vessel  from  t!  ks  of 

the  enemy's  beak.  We  finally  mention  an 
opening  on  each  side  of  the  prow,  through 
which  the  cables  were  drawn;  these  holes 
were  bound  with  iron,  and  somewhat 
sen  i  bled  eyes,  whence  their  name  6</>#a\/W. 
The  resemblance  of  a  vessel  thus  constructed  to  a  fish  was  not 
unnoticed  by  the  ancients  (see  Fig.  289).  Something  similar  we 
meet  with  in  the  imitation  of  dragons  in  the  vessels  of  the  Norse- 
men, and  in  the  construction  of  (  hinese  junks. 

The  beam  of  merchant- vessels  was  usually  equal  to  I  qui 
that  of  men-of-war  to  one-eighth  or  one-tenth,  of  their  length. 
Hence  the  name  lrije?  fiatcpal  (naves  longce)  applied  to  tli 
ter.     A  trireme  was  149  feet  long  by  14  wide  (at   the  1 

and  19£  deep.    Her  draught  was  8£  feet,  her  tonnage  232. 
In    the  pentere   the   corresponding  figures  were  168 

md  26£  feet ;  the  draught  being  11£  feet,  and  the  tonnage 
534. 

The  main-mast  (/<rro?  fieyas)  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  vessel. 
It  was  square-rigged  (icepaloL,  antenna),  and  carried   two 
(laria  fieydXa),  one  above  the  other,  answering  to  our  course  and 
top-sail.     Above  these  was  another  square  sail  corresponding  to 
our  topgallant-sail  (&6\xov,  dolon),  and  above  that  two  triain 
sails  (alirapovy  suppara).     Beside-  the  main-mast   th< 
smaller  masts  (<Vtos  dKareux;),  with  two  fore-and-aft  lateen-aafli 
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each,  006  over  the  other,  which  were  important   in  ta*HM 

otnaig  ropes  supported  the  main-mast  (atsya,  wporomn ;  beck* 

stay*,  ht  frown ;  a nd  shrouds,  atXat)  snd  the  two  inul ler  meets ; 

r  ropes  served  for  lifting  ami  bracing  the  ysrds,  setting  Ujo 

ejm  et& 

Besides  the  ropes  of  the  rigging,  collectively  celled  ewese, 
icptiuurrdi  s  wmr-vessel  required  various  contrivance*  of  s  similar 
nature  to  protect  her  both  egsinst  high  sees  end  the  missiles  of 
the  enemy.  To  thu  class  belonged  strips  of  tarpaulin  (vwe/BUasa) 
hung  round  the  bull  to  cover  the  aperture*  for  the  oars,  when 
these  had  to  be  pulled  in  owing  to  the  roughness  of  the  sea;  as 
also  an  awning  (aaraffkrifMa)  suspended  over  the  upper  deck  ss  a 
protection  both  from  the  sun  snd  missiles;  a  woven  stuff  was 
also  pulled  over  the  trellis  of  the  bulwark  (w*ya£Xiipava,  •*apafr 
pvpara)  to  ward  off  darts  and  arrows. 

conclude,  we  mention  the  anchor,  the  ship's  ladder,  the 

boat-hook,  and  the  lead    The  most  primitive  forms  of  the  anchor 

(sVyaupo,  ancora)  were  blocks  of  stone,  sand-bags,  and  baskets 

h  stones.    Later,  anchors  in  our  sense,  made  of  wood 

iron,  and  eaaeutiallv  like  those  st   present  in  use, 

•duccd.  Their  varieties  are 
illustrated  by  Fig.  2t>2 ;  a,  c, 
being  taken  from  coins  of  the 
city  of  Tuder ;  6,  from  one  of 
Luceria;  </,  of  German icia  Gs> 
sarea,  and  *,  of  IWum.    The  ~m 

ne  anchor,  ss  appears  from  the  pictures,  ban  st  the  end  of 
the  stem  a  ring,  movable  or  immovable  (a,  a,  o\  #),  to  which 
the  cable  is  fastened;  the  cross-beam  is  underneath  this  ring 
(a,  </,  #).  The  flukes  of  the  anchor  appear  in  many  varieties  on 
the  coins.    Those  on  the  coins  of  Psastum  (#)  exactly  resemble 

tiodern  ones.  At  the  point  where  the  flukes  met,  a  loop  or 
ample  (a,  6,  c,  d)  was  attached  to  the  anchor,  to  which  a  rope  was 
fastened  for  the  purpose  i  /  up  the  flukes  so  as  to  make 

them  catch.  This  could  be  done  only  where  the  water  was  not 
very  deep.  The  cable  (s^rstste  eyrspajs,  aaasresia,  /Was*  ***** 
raU§)  was  wound  round  a  capstan  (srpesNsisv),  by  means  of  which 
the  anchor  was  weighed  (m$  "  Pitture  d'EreolaW  t  ii..  p   1 1  . 
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The  cable  ran  through  eye-like  hawse-holes  on  both  rides  of  the 
prow.  Each  ship  had  several  boat-hooks  (kovtoI)  and  chip's  lad- 
ders (ic>uiuuc&e<i,  scalce).     Fig.  298   and  other 

monument-   illustrate    their    use  as  bridges  or 
gangway  thrown   from  the  side  of   the  high 
renal  t<>  the  shore.    As  appears  from  a  vase- 
painting  (Micali,  "L'ltalia  avanti  il  dom. 
Romani,"  Tav.  103),  these  ladders  were  se< 

e  rigging  by  means  of  ropes.    Fig.  294, 
from  abass-relirt  in  the  Ih-itish  Museum,  shows 
the  lead  (fio\kf  KaTairupaTr\py  pcrpendicii 
suspended  on  the  volute  of  the  prow. 

I  ig.  295  shows  a  design  of  a  triere,  by  means 
of  which  the  mutual  position  in  the  vessel  of  the 
parts  hitherto  mentioned  may  be  recognized  :  a  is  the  periphery 
of  the  vessel  at  the  water-line;  J,  OaXafitTai ;  c,  firymu ;  d, 
Opavlrai ;  //,  irdpo&os ;  i,  Itcpia  (forecastle  and 
;  /',  KardaTpwfia ;  I,  eVamSe? ; 
iH-qpiSes  ;  n,  efifioXop ;  o,  point  where  the 
stern  (arelpa)  begins ;  p,  aadvBiov ;  q,  l<rrb<; 
aKureios  ;  r,  iotos  fieyas  ;  8,  'XjnXivos  ;  t,  irqhd- 
\wv ;  u,  Bia(f>pdyfiaTa. 

The   interior  arrangement  of  the  antique 
6hip,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  position 
and  manipulation  of  the  oars,  is  subject  to  many  doubts.     Here, 
also,  Grafter's   investigation   of   the  original  sources,  combined 
with   practical   experiments,  has   elucidated   the  question  to  a 
considerable  extent.     The  rowing-apparatus  (eytcayirop)  was  con- 
fitted  to  the  centre  part  of  the  hull.     Poop  and  prow  wen 
available,  owing  to  their  narrowness,  and  the  former  suppa 
of  the  uppermost  rank  of  rowers  having  sat  on  deck  In- 
completely abandoned,  as  has  also  the  opinion  that    the 
for  the  rowers  was   divided   by  horizontal    partitions   of   anv 
kind.     The  space  for  the  rowers  (Ji/yaxri?)  was  inclosed  on  the 
one  liand  by  the  long  sides  of  the  ship,  on  the  other  by  two 
vertical  partitions  i^uuf>pdy^ara\  with  openings  in  them  through 
which  the  rowers  (ipeTcu,  namta     filed  off  to  their  seat>.      The 
benches  ({vyd  hing  from  the  diaphragn 

side  of  the  vessel,  were  arranged  in  rows  of  different  heij 
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Owing  to  the  outward  curvature  of  the  hull,  the  rowers  1 
lower  ranks  naturally  eat  nearer  to  the  aide  of  the  vessel 
those  in  the  higher.  The  width  of  teat 
neceaaary  for  each  man  may  he  counted  at 
8    equarY  The    benches 

were  arranged  so  that  the  seats  of  the 
upper  row  were  on  a  level  with  the  heads 
lie  lower.  Fig.  297,  a,  shows  the 
arrangement  of  the  ranks,  which,  in  a 
iery  were  dovetailed  into  each  other 
in  consequence  of  which  the 
hamllcn  of  the  oars  in  one  row  required  to 
he  only  two  feet  lower  than  those  in  the 
row  above  it.  This  arrangement,  which  left 
sufficient  freedom  to  the  movements  of  the 
rowers,  explains  why,  in  many-ranked  ves- 
sels, the  oar  upper  rows  need  not 
have  been  too  long  or  too  heavy  to  be 
plied  by  one  man  mil  v.  Per  Greek  ships, 
unlike  mediaeval  galleys,  had  only  one 
rower  to  each  oar.  In  order  to  make  this 
possible,  the  oar  (as**-*  reams)  was  bal- 
anced as  much  aa  possible,  the  weight  el 
the  part  inside  the  vessel  being  increased 
be  tfrL4tnw  of  the  handle  and  addi- 
tional  pieces  of   lead,  so  aa   to   make  it 

te  as  heavy  as  or  even  a  little  heavier 
than  the  outer  part    Besides  this,  the  aper-  — = 
tun  oar  (rp^ta,  columbarium)  wai 

bound  with  metal,  so  as  to  reduce  the  fric-   ~~ 
to  a  minimum.    The  force  of  the  beat 

be  different  banke  of  oars  on  the  water 
was  made  equal  through  the  proportion  of  ^  — t 
the  inner  to  the  outer  part  of  the  oar  being  - — \ 

he  same  proportion  in  all  oars  (at  first, 

I ;  afterward,  1  :  8). 

we  said  before,  the  rowers  of  each  t 

bank  sat   horizontally  behind  each  other,  ** 

the  ranks  themselves  lying  perpendicularly  over  ea 
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number  of  these  ranks  determined  the  name  of 
(Tpiriprp,  triremis ;    rerpi)prf<it  quadriremis ;  Trevrijpry;,  qui 
remit  /  etc.).    In  the  triere  the  rowers  of  the  bottom  bank 

called  OaXafjurcu,  those  of  the  middle  ^vylrcu, 
the  top   row  Opavlrcu  ;  in  t  In*  pniten-  the  R 
of    the    fourth    row  were  called    TerprjplTat,    thoti 
of  the  tilth  TrevrqpiTcu.     The  distance  between  the 
oars  of  the  same  row  was  exactly  1  feet;  lin 
were  always  pushed  one  foot    in  front  of  the  corre- 
sponding oars  of  the  upper  row  (see  Fig.  298,  b,  e,  d). 
Beckoning  the  dintonee  ol  the  bottom  row  from  the 
water-line,  the  thal:unit;ii  would  have  reqiiiied  oars 
of  a  length  of  7£  feet.    This  length  was  increased  by 
&  feet  in  each  ascending  row,  which  determine!  the 
length  of  the  oars  of  the  zygitai  at  LO  t   the 

thranitai  (the  topmost  row  of  the  triere)  at 
of  the  tetreritai  at  16£  foot,  of  the  penteritai 
top  row  of  the  ]>entere)  at  19£  feet.     T! 
cal  distance  of  the  handles  of  the  oars  was,  as  we 
said  before,  2  feet  (Fig.  298,  a,  b);  but  this 
tance  was  reduced  to  1|  feet  by  the  curvat 
the  sides  of  the  vessel  (c,  d)\  that  d  the 

apertures,  seen  from  the  outside,  was,  indeed, 
only  1\  foot  (/,  g).  The  distance  of  the  top  row  from  the  hit 
face  of  the  water  in  the  pentere  was  only  8  feet,  in  the  triere  5J 

For  a  ten-ranked   ship   this  pves  a  distance  of  the 
tures  from  the  water  of  14J   feet,  the  length  of  the  oar  being 
34J  feet.     Even  in  sixteen-ranked  ships,  such  as  were  built  by 
Demetrios  Poliorketes,  the  length  of  the.  uppermost  oars  could  be 
reduced  to  27f  feet,  so  as  to  make  the  \ 
seaworthy.    This  was  done  by  making  the  row- 
locks more  slanting.    This  explains  the  | 

bility   of    the   forty-ranked    state-fihip  built   by 
Ptolemaios  Philopator  ;  which.  how< -vi-r,  could 
be  used  only  in  smooth  water.     The  uj 
oars   were,    according    to    Athemeus. 

long.1     The  celebrated  state-ship  of  Hieron  of    Syraknse  was, 

however,  not  a  vessel  of  war,  but  of  burden. 

»  See  Grascr,  "De  vetcrum  re  navali,"  §§  64-7".  T;il>.  iv. 
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The  number  of  rowen  was  incremted  by  one  in 
ing  rmr.k.    The  number  of  the  th&Umitai,  counting  b 
54;  of  the  xygitai,  58 ;  of  the  thranitai,  02 ;  of  the 
o  pcntcritai,  70.    The  triere,  therefore,  eontain 
rowers;  the  pentere,  310.    All  these  were  nn 
man  I  «Xnxn»J9  (hortator)  and  his  lieutenant, 

The  rowing  was  accompanied  by  the  rhythm  i. 
Tt>iT)pavk*fi).    The  number  of  marines  (#wi£u 

y  rety  small.  An  Attic  pentere  contained  onl 
them,  besides  twenty-four  sailors  {povtoi,  nautm). 
number  of  marines  is  explained  by  the  fact  of  a  (i 
consisting  chiefly  in  endeavors  to  knock  a  hole  into 
▼easel  by  means  of  the  above-mentioned  rostrum,  or, 
break  her  oars  in  passing  close  by  her.  Every  thing,  therefore, 
depended  upon  tkillfur  manoeuvring. 

building  and  equipping  of  ▼easels  were  done  in  military 
harbors,  of  which  that  of  Athens  is  in  the  best  state  of  preservation. 
It  was  separated  from  the  commercial  harbor,  commonly  called 
Pirmieos,  and  was  divided  into  three  basins,  cat  nearly  circularly 


the  iwimfffi. 
a  of  a  piper 

a*  (•••iuj».ir.i 

■  ajeksjaji  <»f 


,  st  leant 


lave* 

the  Piraiens  peninsula.    The  centre  one,  M  unychia,  could 

twice  as  manv  men-of-war  (vbt,  800)  as  each  of  the  two  oth- 

Kantharoe.    The  docks  (msmtoork)  lay  ronnd  these 

basin*  close  to  the  water,  their  openings  being  turned  toward  tho 

centres  or  the  outlets  of  the  basin;  in  them  the  ships,  when  not 

in  use,  were  protected  from  the  weather.    Farther  beck 
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>ituated  the  arsenals  (o-tcevodqter)),  containing  the  fittings  of  the 
ships  not  in  use ;  tho  name  for  the  whole  dockyard  was  vewpia. 
The  docks,  or  ship-sheds,  generally  contained  one  vessel  each ;  as, 
the  case  in  the  celebrated  harbors  of  Rhodes, 
tli,  and  Kyzikos,  the  latter  of  which  could  hold   two  hun- 
dred ship-;  in  Bjnknfe,  however,  and  some  other  places,  each 
dock  contained  two  vessels.    Graser's  measurements  of  t  h  e  A 1 1 1 . 
nian  harbors  have  fully  confirmed  his  above-mentioned  001 
nres  as  to  the  construction  <>f  tho  vessels  themselves.     Farther 
confirmation  is  derived  from  the  bass-relief  of  an  Attic  -pi^pr)? 
a<f>pcucTO<;,  but  KaraarpuiTOs,  in  which,   the: 
bank  of  oars  is  viable  |  Fig.  299). 

As  the  Etonian  fooool  resembles  the  Qreek  in  most  points,  we 
will  here  add  a  few  remarks  about  the  former.     The  Latin  :• 


Fig.  800. 


have  already  been  given.  As  long  as  Roman  conquests  were 
limited  to  Italy,  their  navy  consisted  only  of  long  boats  (caudices, 
naves  'rice)  for  river  navigation,  and  of  small  sea-vessels  as 

a  means  of  intercommunication  between  the  maritime  proi 
not  to  mention  the  defense  of  the  harbors.    The  Carthaginian  wars 
necessitated  the  building  of  a  powerful  fleet.     In  a  space  of  t  \\  1 1 
months  130pentcres  and  trieres  were  constructed,  after  the  pattern 
of  a  stranded  Carthaginian  pentere.     The  timbers  were  POUghlj 

nit,  ami  the  improvised  sailors  ha<l  t<»  he  trained  on  rowing-framei 
erected  on  shore;  hut  the  foundation  was  thus  laid  of  a  fleet  of 
triremes,  quadriremes,  ami  quinqueremea,  commonly  called  naves 

'.     The  Romans,  differing  in  this  from  the  G 
ferred  the  mode  of  close  fighting  to  their  sea-battles.     Two  or 
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four  toweri  (nmvii  turrUa)  and  catapults  transformed  the  deck 
into  a  cattle,  from  which  the  marine*  began  the  fight  wit!. 
•ilea  till  the  veascJs  approached  within  boarding  illetaiMSi  The 
marines,  therefore,  were  ranch  more  numerous  on  board  Bo- 
man  than  Greek  Yeateli.  The  quiii.mereme  contained  190. 
•tium  Roman  ship-building  underwent  a 
thorough  change.  Thai  battle  had  been  won  against  the  Greek- 
Egyptian  nW  nj,  built  according  to  Greek  rule*,  chiefly 

lie  ships  of  the  Liburnian  pirates,  which  had  only 
two  banks  of  oars  and  a  very  light  rigging.  In  conscience,  the 
Roman  fleet  was  reorganized  according  to  the  same  principle 
(navU  Liburna).  Betides  men-of-war,  larger  Teasels  of  burden  were 
required ;  these  nmm  oneraru*  (fopraryaryfo  sank  or  <rrpoyjv\n) 
were  about  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  they  were  broad  Many 
statements  in  ancient  authors  prove  the  quickness  of  voyage  in 
those  days.  Balbilus  went  from  Messina  to  Alexandria  in  six 
days  (the  French  mail-steamers  require  <ty  days  for  the  same 
distance).  us  Maximus  sailed  from  Puteoli  to  Alexandria 

ImimimoJUUu  in  nine  days,  as  »yage  from  Gades  to  Ostia 

took  only  seven  days,  in  case  the  wind  was  favorable ;  that 
Gades  t< >  »nensi»  (perhaps  to  Maseilia),  three  days. 

56.  From  the  serious  business  we  now  follow  the 

Greek  citixen  to  scenes  of  merriment.  We  mentioned  before 
lg  33)  that  the  chief  difference  between  the  customs  at  the 
meals  of  earlier  and  later  periods  consisted  in  the  former  being 
taken  latter  in  a  reclining  position  (awrcurWK). 

The  Kylix  of  Soaiaa,  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  where  the  gods 
appear  at  their  meal  sitting  on  thrones  in  couples,  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  older  Homeric  custom.  Only  the  Kretans  pro- 
served  this  old  custom  up  to  a  later  peri  1  Almost  all  the  later 
representations  show  the  men  lying  at  their  meals ;  women  and 

•en,  on  the  contrary,  appear  in  an  upright  posture,  the 
form*  .stly  on  the  farther  end  of  the  kline  at  the 

feet  of  their  husbands,  or  on  separate  chairs.'    The  sons  were 

llowed  to  recline  till  they  came  of  age;  in  MskedonU  not 
till   they  had  killed  a  boar.    The  women  we  occasionally  see 

-tores  (most  iter  date)  are  probably  hetairai  (est 

*  Ca»pw*  Um  hhq1b«m  collect*!  by  Wckkcr,  -  AJto  DmkmVm,-  tn>l  a,  p.  US. 
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Fig.  304).    This,  however,  U  different   in   Btniaoto  representa- 
tions, where  a  man  and  a  woman  are  aeen  reclining  on 
same    kline.  tie   says  expressly   that    mm    and    their 

w  i  wm  used  among  the  Et 
can>    t.»    lie;   down  t<>    their 
meals  under  »me  and   tin- 
same  coverlid.     In  Greece, 
also,  a    kline    was    g< 
ally  occupied   by   no  move 
than  two  people.     1 
>hows    two    couches    with 
an  older  and  a  younger   man  reclining  on  each  of  them,  talking 
to  each  other    in  a    lively   manner.      A  <ai]>-l>earer  is  about   to 
replenish  tluir  emptied  goblets.    Where  three  or  four  persons 
are  seen  on  the  same  kline  (see  Pig.  304),  we  may  suspect  the 
introduction  of  a  Roman  custom  into  ( I 

The  gorgeous  arrangement  and  more  refined  cookery  of 
meals  of  latter  days  widely  differed  from  the  frugality  of  Bo 
ie  times.     1'ieces  of  beef,  mutton,  goat-meat,  or  pork,  roasted  on 

•it,  wen-  placed  bv  the  maidservant-  on  litl 
of  the  quests  (see  §  33);  the  bread  was  handed  round  in  bae 
and  at  the  end  of  the  meal  wine  was  drunk,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously mixed  with  water  in  huge  krateres.     The  use  of  knives 
and  forks  remained  unknown,  whence  the  cu>tmn  of  washing  the 
hands  (airovtyacrOai)  and  drying  them  on  a  towel  (^tpofiafCTpop) 
provided  for  the  purpose.    Tablecloths  and  napkins  were  equally 
unknown.     The  latter  were  supplied  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  d 
which  served  to  clean  the  fingers  from  grease.     Sometimes 
porary  spoons  were  formed  of  the  same  material.  t<>  cat  the  more 
fluid  victuals.     Such  i>  >till  the  custom  in  the  East.     Greek  cook- 
ery, even  of  a  later  period  (not  to  mention  Spartan  frugality), 
is  described  as  simple,  if  not  poor;   consisting  chiefly  of  pJa^a 
(flat  round  cakes  of  barley,  ^til!  eaten  in  Greece),  various  kinds 
of  salad,  garlic,  onions,  and  pulse,  whence  the  derisive  e.v 
sions  iLiKpoTpaireCpi  or  </>iA\oT/3orye?  applied  to  the  Qrooks, 
more  refined  ta>te>  of  Greeia  Magna  were  onl  dry  intro- 

duced among  the  richer  classes  of  Greece  itself.  Various  kinds 
of  fish  and  shell-fish,  and  different  vegetables,  gradually  supplant- 
ed the  huge  joints  of  Homeric  times. 
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le  market,  or  by  rUriHen  u  chef a/*  who,  in 
ong  the  slaves  of  every  rich  Greek  fan 

s  palatable  according  to  our  notions;  but 
i  and  tafttcf ul  plate  end  other  table- furniture  deeeribed  by 
us  (t  88,  tt  «ry.)  jfive  us  a  high  idea  of  the  elegant  appearance  of  a 
k  dinner-table. 
Another  characteristic  of  the  meal*  of  later  timea  waa  the  sddi- 
tion  of  the  avpwvatm  to  the  meal  proper  (oanrvor).     Deipnon  waa 
the  name  of  the  chief  meal  or  dinner,  about  sunset;  a*parurpa 
that  of  the  breakfast ;  apurrw  that  of  the  luncheon,  about  mid-day. 
ea  the  meal  was  considered  as  finished  as  soon  as  the 
•etite  was  satisfied;  later,  the  drinking-bout,  animated  by  con- 
versation, music,  mimic  representations,  and  games,  became  the 
most  important  part  of  the  meal.    Wit  and  humor  were  displayed 
heir  fullest  advantage,  for  the  Greek,  differing  in  thia  from  the 
m  indolent  Itoman,  took  an  active  part  in  the  various  amuse* 

S  removal  of  the  dinner-table  (alpnv,  atraipttp,  twaipwt, 
ajxupu*,  i*+ip<i*.  frurrafri*  rfe  rpmw4tm\  and  the  simultaneous 
cleaiiin.  in  bones,  peelings,  and  other  remnants  of 

meal,  gave  the  signal  for  rising.  Sosus,  the  artist,  imitated  in 
moaair  a  floor,  covered  with  such  remnants  and  other  rubbish,  for 
ill  of  the  royal  palace  of  Pergamon.  At  the  end,  as 
st  the  beginning  of  the  meal,  the  hands  were  washed  with  scented 
soap  »<r/*»",7>m  «.r  <rj*4p«);  the  meal  proper  then  was  closed  by  a  liba- 
tion of  unmixed  wine,  which  was  drunk  by  all  round  to  the  good 
spirit  layaBov  &h>okn>,  or  to  each  other's  health  (fryis/ef).  A 
second  libation  (owon&W)  introduced  the  sympoakm.  Hymns  and 
the  solemn  notes  of  a  flute  accompanied  this  libation,  which,  as  it 
were,  gave  a  sacred  character  to  the  beginning  symposion. 

dessert,  called,  in  opposition  to  the  wp&rtu  rpdm&u  or 
terpss  proper,  Mnptu  rpawt (is*  or  rpayfj^ara,  later  also  rrsttp- 
wio,  htihoptrioyLOTi^  hr&>frwuH  rpdnnfm,  hrfcmvm,  awioairWcst. 
rriaV^rraw  AroiaAia.  TaryoXsi^rro,  etc.,  consisted  of  shout  the 
same  dainties  as  nowaday*.  Piquant  dishes,  stimulating  the 
guests  to  drinking,  were  chosen  in  preference ;  among  cheeses, 

ie  from  Sicily  and  from  the  town  of  Trotnileia  in  Achsia 
part icuiarly  liked ;  cakes  sprinkled  with  salt  (hriwmarm) 
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another  important  feature  of  the  Greek  dessert.    Dried  figs 

Attika  and  Rhodes,  dates  from  Syria  and  K.  ionds,m» 

1  with  spices,  were  seldom  wanting.    Ma: 
these  dainties,  as  various  fruits  and  Attic  cakes  shn; 
inids,  may  be  recognized  in  pictures  lyinir  <»n  little  tabli 
of  the  topers.     The  drinking  began  simultaneously  with  the  ap- 
peara  he  dessert;  for  during  the  meal  no  wine  was  sc 

Unmixed  wine  (aKparov)  was  not  as  strictly  forbidden  to  the 
Greeks  as  to  the  inhabitants  of   Lokri,  in  Southern  Italy,  where 
the  law  of  Zeleukos  made  it  a  capital  crime ;  still,  the  dilut  i 
the  wine  with  water  was  an  old-estal>Ii>hed  custom  in  ( 
This  dietetic  measure,  made  necessary  by  the  unh 
even  anions  the  lower  classes  of  drinking  the  ine  of  the 

South,  was  so  common  in  Greece,  that  the  contrary  was  <• 
ered  as  a  characteristic  of  barbarous  nations.    Habitual  drunken- 
ness was  exceptional  among  the  Greeks,  although  occasion*]  ine- 
briation at  symposia  was  by  no  means  uncommon;  the 
Doric  customs  of  Sparta  and   Crete  for  that  reason  forbade  the 
post-prandial  drinking-bout  altogether.      The   wine   was   : 
with  hot  or  cold  water;  in  the  latter  case  snow  was  frequently 
1  with  the  wine,  or  the  filled  vessel  itself  was  put  into  a 
wine-cooler  filled  with  snow.      The  mixture  always  cont 
more  water  than  wine  ;  a  mixture  by  halves  (t<rov  focp)  WSI  \ery 
uncommon.     The  proportion  of  water  to  wine  rally  3 : 1 

(a  mixture  called   by  Athenaeus  in  derision   "frogs'   wine"  — 
fiarpd-xoi*;  olvoxoelv),  or  2 : 1,  more  rarely  3: 2.     This  propo: 

however,  was  modified 
by   the  oi    the 

^=^V\   ^"J^i      drinker   and    the  qual- 
ity of  the  wine, 
krateres    of    metal    Of 
burnt  elay  (**  the  \ 

6els  standing  on  the 
floor  in  Figs.  302  and  304)  were  used  for  mixing  the  win 
this  large  vessel  the  wine  was  poured  into  the  goblets  (phiale, 
kylix,  skyphos,  kmrthftTOe,  karrhe.-ioii,  keras,  and  rhyton)  by 
means  of  the  kvathos  or  oinochoe  {see  the  vase-pain:' 
302).  Fig.  303  is  taken  from  another  vase-painting,  in  which 
the  youthful  cup-bearer  there  depicted  appr  wo  giris  00  a 
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kline  o  kyathoi  in  his  band*.     As  toon  ss  the  goblets 

were  filled  s  V  the  fesst  ifiaaikt\s%  <Sp%w  rffi  vootw?,  <rv/*- 

voo'Aifxot,  +iri<rra0fux;)  was  chosen.     Hk  election  was  generally 
v  casting  the  dice,  unless  one  of  the  toper*  chose  himself. 
i        ruler  bail  to  decide  the  right  mixture  of  the  wine,  the  num- 
ber of  goblet-  runk  by  each  guest,  and  the  general  rales 
feast  (Tpovo?  rip  wo****),  which  he  occasionally  had  to  en- 
force by  penalties.    The  drinking  was  begun  with  small  goblets, 
wed  by  larger  ones,  which  had  to  be  emptied  by  each 
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guest  at  one  draught  (<hrm*m'  •  >r  apuarl  wu*u> )  to  the  health  of 
•ighhor.     Ail  this  somewhat  reminds  one  of  the 
custom*  of  German  students  st  their  drinking-bouts.    The  south- 
ern vivacity  an.  i  lie  Greeks  gave  a  peculiar  charm  to  these 
feasts,  which,  however,  frequently  ended  in  sacrifice*  to  Aphrodite 
lemos,  as  is  but  too  easily  explainable  from  the  presence  of 
rls  ss  singers,  players  of  flute  and  kithara  and  cup- 
bearer*.    Frequently  these  feasts  were  held  st  the  houses  of  cele- 
brated hetairai.'     Fig.  804  represents  one  of  these  scenes,  which 
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in  later  times  were  undoubtedly  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  have 
I  been  the  subjects  of  vase-paintings. 
Jugglers  of  both  sexes,  either  single  or  in  gangs,  were  com- 
mon all  over  Greece,  putting  up  their  booths,  as  Xenophon  says, 
wherever  money  and  silly  people  could  be  found     The* 
<}urntlv  amused  the  guests  at  drinking-f easts  with  their  I 
The  reputation  of  this  class  of  people  was  any  thing  but  above 
suspicion,  as  is  proved  1>\  the  veree  of  Manetho  ("  Apotb 

in  which  they  are  described  as  the  "  birds  of  the  country,  t la- 
foulest  brood  of  the  city."    Their  tricks  were  umumerabi . 
outvied  in  1 .« >ldness  and  ingenuity  those  of  our  conjurer 
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of  course,  such  as  are  founded  on  the  modern  discoveries  of  natural 
science.     Male  and  female  jugglers  jumped  forward  and 
ward  over  swords  or  tables;  girls  threw  up  and  caught  again  a 
number  of  balls  or  hoops  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  m 
instrument;  others  displayed  an  astounding  skill  with  their  feet 
and  toes  while  standing  on  their  hands.     Rope-dance ot  performed 
the  most  dangerous  dances  and  mdtwnartdli.     In  E 
elephants  were  trained  to  mount  the  rope.     Blying^nachinei  of  a 
construction  unknown  to  us  are  also  mentioned,  on  which  bold 
aeronauts  traversed  the  air.     Alkiphmn  tells  a  story  about  a 
peasant  who,  on  seeing  a  juggler  pulling  little  bullets  (torn  the 
noses,  ears,  and  heads  of  the  spectators,  exclaimed  :  "  Let  such  a 
beast  never  enter  my  yard,  or  else  every  thing  would  soon  dis- 
appear."   Descriptions  of  these  tricks  arc  t  in  ancienl 
writers,  particularly    in    the   indignant    in.                of   the    i 
Gather!  of  the  Church  (compare  §  100).    Among  the  pictures  of 


fills  the  goblets  of  two  couples  reclining  on  couches,  while  three  girls  are  playing  on  a 
flute,  lyre,  and  syrinx,  respect 
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female  jugglers  in  all  kinds  of  impossible  porturea  we  have 
chosen  three.  Fig.  805  shows  a  girl  in  abort  drawers  end  with  s 
osp  on  her  head,  performing  the  dangerous  sword-dance  {k 
tuxX<upa<:  *v&i<rr*9)  described  by  Plat  hwnci./'  p,  294) 

an.J  Xenophon  ("  Sympoaion,"  1 11).  It  consists  in  her  turning 
someraaulta  forward  and  backward  across  the  points  of  three 
•words  stuck  in  the  ground  A  similar  picture  we  see  on  a  rase 
of  the  Berlin  Museum.    Fig.  806  shows  a  female  juggler  dressed 

rig  drawers  standing  on  her  hands,  and  j— 
filling  with  her  feet  a  kanthsros  from  a  krater 
place-  of  her.    She  holds  the  handle 

of  the  kantharos  with  the  toes  of  her  left 
foot,  while  the  toes  of  her  other  foot  cling 
round  the  item  «»f  lbs  kyath.w  ajsd  te  dm* 
ing  the  liquor.    A  woman  sitting  in 

er  performs  a  game  with  three  balls,  in 

e  ether  artiste  also  seems  to  take  a  r***n- 

part  807  a  girl,  in  a  rather  awkward  position,  is  shoot- 

ing an  arrow  from  a  bow. 

Of  social  games  played  by  the  topers  we  mention,  besides  the 
complicated  kottabos,  the  games  played  on  a  board  or  with 
Homer  already  mentions  a  game  of  the  former  class  {wtrniau  and 
names  Palatnedea  as  ha  inventor;  of  the  exact  nature  of  thin 
game  we  know  little  or  nothing.  Neither  are  we  informed  of  the 
details  of  another  kind  of  petteia  played  with  fire  little 
{yjr>'rf>ot  i  on  a  board  divided  by  five  lines.    The  so-called  M 

ties'*  (woXsk  worms')  seems  to  have  resembled  our 
or  draught*.  The  board  was  divided  into  five  parta  (w^Xsst  or 
gayo*).  Each  player  tried  to  checkmate  the  other  by  the  skillful 
use  of  hi*  men.  Games  of  hazard  with  dice  and  astragaloi  were 
y  greater  favorites  with  the  topers  than  the  intellectual 
•rto  described.  The  number  of  dice  (*£#*,  cufrim, 
evfrurfra,  ip$$rm)  was  at  first  three,  afterward  two ;  the  figures 
on  the  parallel  sides  being  1  and  6,  9  and  ft,  8  and  1 
to  prevent  cheating,  they  were  oast  from  conical  beakers  (wvpyor, 
turridiJ't .,  the  interior  of  which  was  formed  into  different  steps. 
Each  east  had  its  name,  »r  of  which  have  bean  trans- 

mitted to  us  by  the  grammarians.  The  luckiest  cast,  each  of  the 
dice  showing  the  figure  6  (rpk  *?),  was  called  Aphrodite;  the 
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nnlnnHettj  the  three  dice  showing  th<  l,  had  the  i 

of  "dog"  or  "wine"  applii  1  to  it  (kikov,  olvos,  also  rpcU  kv$o£). 
An* >t her  game  of  a  similar  nature  was  played  with  the  bo-c 
aatragaloi  {darparfaXoi,  tali),  dice  of  a  lengthy  shape  made  of  tin 
vies  of  animals.  Two  of  the  surfaces  were  Hit.  tin  third 
being  raised,  and  the  fourth  indented  slightly.  The  last-men- 
tioned side  was  marked  1,  and  had,  among  many  other  names, 
that  of  "dog"  (kvcjv,  canis);  the  opposite  surface,  marked  6,  was 
called  *ok>9.     The  Latin  names  of  the  two  other  rides  marked  :\ 

ively.     The  figures  2  and  f> 
were  want  ;he  astragaloi,  the  narrow  end-surfaces  not  being 

counted.     The  number  of  astragaloi  used  was  always  four. 
the  same  as  in  the  game  of  dice.     Here  also  the  luckiest  east  was 
called  Aphrodite,  with  which  at  the  same  time  the  honor  of  king- 
of-the-feast  was  connected.     Young  girls  liked  to  play  at  a  g 
with  five  astragaloi,  or  little  stones,  which  were  thrown  into  tin- 
air  and  caught  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  hand  (irepreTuOi^eLv, 
Trevrdkidi&iv).     This  game  is  still  in  use  in  manv  countries.      We 
possess  manv  antique  representations  of  these  various  gju 
Two  vase-paintings  (Panofka,  "Bilder  antiken  Lebens,"  1 
10,  11)  show  soldiers  playing  at  draughts.     Astragaloi 
dice  of  different  sizes,  some  with  the  figures  as  above  described 
on  them,  others  evidently  counterfeited,  are  preserved  i 
museums.      Of  larger  representations  we  mention   the   marble 
statue  of  a  girl  playing  with  astragaloi  in  the  Berlin  Museum, 
and  a  Pompeian  wall-painting  ("  Museo  Borbon.,"  vol.  v.,  Tav. 
23)  in  which  the  children  of  Jason  play  the  same  game,  while 
Medea  threatens  their  lives  with  a  drawn  sword.     The  eelebrated 
masterpiece  of  Polykletes,  representing  two  boys  playing  with 
astragaloi,  formerly  in  the  palace  of  Titus  in  Rome,  has  unfor- 
tunately been  lost.     Another  wall-painting  (Millin,  "Mytholo- 
gische   Gallerie,"   Taf.  exxwiii.,  No.  515)  shows   in    the   fore- 
ground Aglaia  and  Hileaira,  daughters  of  Niobe,  frneeling  and 
play:  same  game. 

In  connection  with  these  social  games  we  mention  a  few  other 

1  Among  the  false  dice  of  the  R.  Museum  of  Berlin  one  has  the  figure  4  twice 
over;  another  was  evidently  loaded  with  lead.  Besides,  there  is  a  die  in  the  shape 
of  an  octagonal  prism ;  the  surfaces  show  the  following  sequence  of  figures :  1,  7,  2, 
6,  8,  5,  4,  8. 
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imusementa  of  the  G  reek*.  The  — MufWf  of  cock- 
fight*  (aXarr/>uwoturxm)  i*  proved  by  vase  paintings,  90011,  and 
tea  evidence.  It  wee  e  favorite  pastime  with  both  old  end 
young.  Thcmistoklca,  after  hi*  victory  over  the  Persians,  ia  aaid 
to  have  founded  an  annual  entertainment  of  cock-fight*,  which 
made  both  theee  and  the  fighta  of  qnaila  popular  among  the 
Greeks.  The  breeding  of  fighting-cock*  waa  a  matter  of  greet 
importance,  Rhode*,  Chalkis,  end  Media,  being  perticularly  cele- 
brated for  their  strong  and  large  cocks.  In  order  to  increase 
animals  were  fed  with  garlic  previous  to  the  fight 
Sharp  metal  spun  were  attached  to  their  lege,  after  which  they 
were  placed  on  e  table  with  e  raised  border.  Very  large  soma 
were  frequently  staked  on  them  by  owners  and  spectator*.  Here 
•gain  we  see  antique  customs  reproduced  by  various  modern 
nation*.  The  Italian  game  of  tnorra  (U  giueo  alia  mcrra  or  fart 
aUa  mornt)  waa  also  known  to  the  an- 
cient*. In  it  both  players  open  their 
clinched  right  han<l*  *iiiiultaiuMU.*lv  with 
the  speed  of  lightning,  whereat  ea 
to  call  out  the  number  of  fingers  extend- 
other.  Fig.  808,  from  a  vase- 
painting  in  the  Pinaknthek  of  Munich, 
•hows  Eros  and  Anteroa  playing  this 

game.    It  was  called  by  the  Greeks  eWnJw  AraXXofK,  hy  the 
Romans  micart  digitis.    (Compare  similar  represent 
ArtkaoiogUck*  Zeitung,  1871,  Taf.  56.) 

Mimetic  dances,  were  another  favorite  Amusement  at 
symposia.  They  mostly  represented  mythological  scene*.  A 
few  words  about  Greek  dancing  ovgbl  to  be  added.  Homer 
mentions  dancing  aa  one  of  the  chief  delight*  of  the  feast ; 
he  also  praises  the  artistic  dances  of  the  Phaiakian  voutha. 
i  ves  the  esteem  in  wl.  art  waa  held  even* 

early  period.  In  the  dance*  of  the  Phaiakai,  all  the  young 
men  performed  a  circular  movement  round  a  singer  standi 
the  centre,  or  else  two  skilled  dancers  executed  %  pas  ds  eWe, 
Homer's  words  seem  to  indicate  that  the  rhythmical  motion  wee 
iinited  to  the  legs,  aa  in  our  modern  dances,  hut  extended  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  and  the  anna.  Perhaps  the  germs  of 
18 
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mini.  may  be  looked  lor   in  thii  dan  -i. ling  to 

!  .in  of  the  dance  was  toexpre-  .-rntiuient.  passion, 

And  action,  by  means  ol  gestures,    It  soon  developed  int..  I,;. 
iltfatfo   beauty,  combined  with   the   rhythmic  grace  pecoti 
the  Greeks.     Like  the  gymnastic  and  ag<  danee 

retained  its  original  purity  M  long  aa  public  molality  prevailed 
in  Greece:  its  connection  with  religions  worship  preserved  it 
from  neglect     Gradually,  however,  here  also  mechanical  \  i 
ity  began  to  supplant  true  artistic  principles. 

The  dh  lances  according  to  their  warlike  or  religi 

character  seems  objectionable,  because  all  of  them  \  inally 

connected  with  religions  worship*  The  distinction  between  war- 
tnd  peaceful  dances,  Billed  by  Plato  to  TroXefwcov  eZ£o<?  and 
to  elprjvLKop,  is  more  appropriat  .  Among  the  warlike  d 
particularly  adapted  to  the  D<»ric  character,  the  Trvpplxv  was  the 
eldest  and  that  most  in  favor.  It  dates  from  mythical  times. 
Pyrrhichos,  either  a  Kretan  or  Spartan  by  birth,  the  Diosknroi, 
also  Pyrrhos  the  son  of  Achilles,  are  mentioned  as  its  originators. 
The  Pyrrhic  dance,  performed  b}T  several  men  in  armor,  in 
the  movements  of  attack  and  defense.  The  various  positions 
were  defined  by  rule  ;  hands  and  arms  played  an  important  pari 
in  the  mimetic  action,  hence  the   name  ^eLpovofiia  also  applied 

to  this  dance.     It  formed  the 
chief  feature  of  the  Doric  gym- 
nopaidia   and   of   the   gn 
and    lesser     Panathenaia     at 
Athens.    The  value  attached 
to  it  in  the  latter  city  is  p* 
by  the  fact  of  the  Athenians 
making  Phrynichos  command- 
er-in-chicf  OWing    to   tlic   >kill 
displayed  by  him  in  the  Pyrrhic  dance.     Later  a  Bacchic  element 
was   introduced    into    this   dance,    which    henceforth    illusi 
the  deeds  of  Dionysos.    A  fragment  of  a  marble  frieze 
309)  shows  a  satyr  with  a  thyrsos  and  laurel  crown  performing 
a  wild  Bacchic  dance  between  two  soldiers,  also  ing  a 

dancing  movement:  it  most  likely  illustrates  the  Pyrrhic  dance 
of  a  later  epoch.  Of  other  warlike  dances  we  mention  the 
tcapTreia,  which  rendered   the  surprise  of  a  warrior   ploughing  a 
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-•bhers,  and  the  scuffle  between  them.    It  wet  accom- 
panied on  the  flute. 

More  numerous,  although  less  complicated,  were  the  peaceful 
choral  daoeea  perfonnod  at  the  feeaV  rent  gods,  accord- 

ing to  their  individual! -  With  the  exception  of  the  Bacchic 

dance*,  they  consisted  of  meaanrcd  movementa  round  the  altar. 
M 

by  men  and  boys.  They  were,  like  moat  Spartan  choral  dance*, 
renowned  for  their  graceful  rhythm*.  They  conaiated  of  an 
imitation  of  gymnaatic  exercises,  particularly  oi  the  wrestling. 
and  the  Pankration  ;  in  later  time*  it  wee  generally 
by  the  warlike  Pyrrhic  dance.  Another  dance,  per- 
iled by  noble  Spartan  maidena  in  honor  of  Artemie  Karyatie, 
ia  depicted.  The  chain-dance  loppx)  belong*  to  the 

tame  daa*.    It  was  danced  by  a  number  of  youth*  and 
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placed  alternately  in  a  ring,  and  holding  each  other's  hand*;  they 

each  performed  the  aofter  or  more  warlike  movementa  *u 

their  sex,  eo  that  the  whole,  according  to  Lucian,  leaembled  a 

ntertwined  manly  courage  and  female  modesty  (coni|iare 

We  paaa  over  the  name*  of  several  dancea,  of  which 

■  beyond  their  connection  with  the  worship 

•myaoa.     In  (  .  more  than  in  any  other,  the  sym- 

rendering  of  natural  phenomena  waa  I  >e  people* 

1  torporfa  a 
ig  were  the  fundamental  ideaa  of  the 
Beech  The  joy  and  sorrow  expressed  by  the  Bacchic 

dance*  were  in  a  manner  inspired  by  these  changes  in  Nature. 

elemei  Bacchic  dance  was  the 

theatrical  representations.    The  grave  and  joyful  feeling*  excited 
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l»v  the  approach  of  winter  or  ipring  found  their  expressions  both 
in  hymns  and   choric  dances.     In   tin-   intervals  between  two 
horagos,  disguised  as  a  satyr,  stepped  forward,  and 
recited  in  an  improvised  oration  the  feats  of  Dionysos,  < 

dithyrambos.     His  language  was  either  serious  or  jocular, 
according  to  the  facts  related.     Thespis,  by  distinguish ing  tin 

bom  the  chorus,  and  introducing  a  dialogue  between  him 
and  the  choragoi,  initiated  tin-  artistic  drama.    The  choruses 
at  the  Lenaia,  the  Bacchic  \\  inter  celebrations,  were  descripti 
the  death  of  Nature,  symbolized  by  the  sufferings  of  Dionysos. 
Tragedy  owed  iti  origin  t<»  them,  while  comedy  was  the  develop- 
ment of  the  small  rural  Dionysia  at  the  conclusion  of  the  vintage. 
In  the  latter  the  phallus,  the  symbol  of  Nature's  creative  power, 
was  carried  in  festive  procession,  surrounded  by  a  crowd,  adorned 
with  wreaths  and  masks.    After  the  Phallic  and  Ithvphallic  songs 
had  been  sung,  unbounded  merriment,  raillery,  and  6atire,  became 
the  order  of  the  day.     Our  remarks  about   the  Greek  tl 
will  he  limited  to  the  decorative  arrangement  of  the  skene  (as  far 
as  it  has  not  been  considered  in  §  30),  and  the  costume-  of  the 
actors. 

58.  The  assembled  people  in  a  crowded  theatre  mi 
been  an  imposing  spectacle,  in  which  the  gorgeous  colors  of  the 
dresses  were  blended  with  the  azure  of  a  southern  sky.    No  an- 
tique rendering  of  this  subject  remain's.     The  spectators  began 
to  assemble  at  early  dawn,  for  each  wished  to  secure  a  good 
after  paying  his  entr  (Oeaypitcov).     This,  not  < 

two  oboloi,  was  payable  to  the  builder  or  manager  of  th< 

the  erection  of  stone  theatres  at  Athens,  this  entrant 
was  paid  for  the  poorer  classes  by  government,  and  formed,  in 
deed,  one  of  the  heaviest  items  of  the  budget.     For  not  only  at 
the  Dionysian  ceremonies,  but  on  many  other  festive  occa- 
the  people  clamored  for  free  admission,  confirmed  in  their  de- 
mands by  the  demagogues.     Frequently  the  money  1  for 
the  emergency  of  a  war  had  to  be  spent  for  this  purpose.     The 
seats  in  a  theatre  were,  of  course,  not  all  equally  good,  and 
prices  varied  accordingly.     The  police  of                       paft&o<f>6- 
poi,  pafiBovxot)  had  to  take  care  that  everybody  took  his  seat 
in  the  row  marked  on  his  ticket.    Most  of  the  spectators 

In  older  times  women  were  allowed  only  to  attend  at 
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tragedies,  the  coarse  jokes  of  the  comedy  being  deemed  unfit  for 
the  ears  of  Athenian  ladies,  Only  hctairai  made  en  exception  to 
this  rule.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  seats  of  men  end  women 
were  separate.  Boys  were  allowed  to  witness  both  tsagedies  and 
Whether  slaves  were  admitted  among  the  apectatort 
doubtful.  Aa  pedagognea  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
scbool-rooro,  it  seems  likely  that  they  had  aleo  to  leave  the  theatre 
after  having  shown  their  young  roasters  to  their  seats.  Neither 
were  the  slaves  carrying  the  cushions  for  their  masters'  seats  ed- 

1  among  the  spectators.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  when 
the  seats  became  to  be  for  sale,  certain  clssses  of  slaves  were  al- 
lowed to  visit  the  theatre.  Favorite  poets  and  actors  were  re- 
warded with  applause  and  flowers  ;  rs  had  to 
whistling  and,  possibly,  other  worse  signs  of  public  in- 
dignation. Greek  audiences  resembled  those  of  8outhern  Europe 
at  the  present  day  in  the  vivacity  of  their  demonstrations,  which 
were  even  extended  to  public  characters  among  the  spectators  on 
their  entering  the  theatre, 

a  frontage  of  the  skene  consisted  in  the  oldest  times  of 

one  story,  to  which,  however,  several  others  were  added 
when  the  development  of  the  drama  by  Aischylos  demanded  a 
greater  perfection  of  the  scenic  apparatus.  According  to  Yitru- 
vius,  the  skene  was  developed  architecturally,  like  the  facades  of 
large  buildings,  and,  like  these,  adorned  with  columns,  archi- 
traves, and  frieze*.  His  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  well- pre- 
served skene  of  the  theatre  at  Aspendos,  which,  however,  was 

after  a  Roman  pattern  (m$  the  view  and  description 
g  S4).    According  toTitnrffas%  tive  loetnwHsjwsjlsjifted  hi  tlu 
background,  the  centre  one  being  called  the  gate  of  the  royal 
palace  ( na/txe  rspsct),  most  likely  owing  to  the  action  of  the  an- 
tique tragedy  generally  taking  place  in  front  of  a  king's  palace. 

*o  gates  to  both  sides  of  this  led  into  buildings  connected 

t  he  palace  destined  for  the  reception  of  guests,  whence  their 
name  tuxpUalia,  The  two  remaining  doors,  lying  near  the  ear* 
new  of  the  skene-wall  and  the  wings  of  the  stage,  were  called  a* 
tus  and  i/umts  respectively ;  the  former  indicating  the  road  to  the 

'he  lattersthat  to  foreign  countries.  In  theatres  where  there 
were  only  three  doors,  the  latter  names  were  spplied  to  the  two 
doors  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  vohmngim.   The  chorus  entered 
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the  orchestra  through  the  pan*  r>  coming  tram  boon 

or  foreign  parts  con  M  therefore  conveniently  enter  and  retire  from 
the  stage  hy  means  of  the  steps  ascending  from  tin  orchet( 
the  logei«  nediately  before  the  skene-wall,  perhapi  only  i 

few  feet  distant  from  it,  was  placed  a  wooden  framework,  across 
\\1 1 i i-h  the  back-scene  was  fastened.  The  doors  in  thii  pieee  of 
scenery  corresponded  to  those  in  the  stone-wall.  Tin-  Lark-scene 
could  undoubtedly  be  made  to  slide  to  right  and  h  it  from  the 
centre  (toena  ductilis),  so  as  to  produce  a  change  of  scenery,  which, 
as  we  shall  show,  could  be  made  complete  by  the  turning ol  the 
periaktoi.  Whether  the  back-scene  consisted  of  only  two,  or,  as 
is  more  likely,  bf  four  or  eight,  movable  pasteboard  partitioi 
must  leave  undecided.  Lohde1says  that,  in  order  to  make  the 
parts  of  the  back-seen e.  pushed  behind  the  periaktoi.  quite  invis- 
ible to  the  public,  "  slight  frames  of  wood-work,  covered  with 
painted  paper-hangings,  were  placed  at  the  farther  end  and  t<> 
both  sides  of  the  pulpitum,  which  were  immediately  conni 
with  the  side-wings  of  the  stage-building."  By  means  of 
pieces  of  scenery  the  excessive  length  of  the  stage  was  considera- 
bly shortened — the  remaining  space  being  still  quite  sufficient  for 
the  few  actors  of  the  Greek  drama.  In  order  to  cover  the  stone- 
wall of  the  skene,  the  artificial  wall  alluded  to  had  to  be  of  con- 
siderable height.  To  give  it  firmness,  a  second  wooden  era 
was  placed  several  feet  behind  it,  running  parallel  to  it:  both 
were  connected  by  means  of  cross-beams,  and  rested  on  firm  foun- 
dations, the  remains  of  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  thea- 
tres of  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  Orange,  and  Aries,  belonging,  it  is 
true,  all  of  them  to  Roman  times. 

Besides   the  back-scene,  two  side-scenes  {ireplaicrov,  firjxa 
existed   in  Greek   theatres.     They  consisted  of   slight   wooden 
frames  in  the  form  of  three-sided  prisms,  covered  with  painted 
canvas.     By  means  of  pegs  they  could  easily  be  revolved   on 
their  axis,  so  that  always  one  of  their  painted  mrfac  tamed 

toward  tin  ors.     Each  of  these  three  surfaces  was  painted 

in  a  different  manner,  and  the  changed  position  of  the  periaktoi 
indicated  a  total  or  partial  change  of  locality  on  the  stage.  In 
case  the  periaktos  to  the  left  of  the  spectator  was  moved,  the 

1 "  Die  Skene  der  Alton."     IJ.  rlin,  1860.     The  chief  points  of  which  investigation 
we  have  adopted  in  our  description. 
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direction  of  the  foreign  road  was  supposed  to  be  changed.  -The 
revolving  ,»f  both  periaktoi  implied  a  iiioitiimlion  of  the  beck- 
eeans,  an  entire  change  of  locality  being  thue  indicated.  The 
periaktos  to  the  right  of  the  spectator  could  nerer  be  turned  by 
itaelf,  for  it  indicated  the  position  of  home,  which,  aa  long  aa  the 
centre-scene  waa  unchanged,  naturally  remained  the  same.  The 
few  changes  of  scenery  occurring  in  the  antique  drama  could 
easily  be  effected.  To  complete  the  skene,  a  kind  of  ceiling  of 
boards  waa  necessary,  traces  of  which  can  still  be  distinguished 
on  the  waII  .if  the  skene  of  the  theatre  at  Aspendos.  On  these 
boards  stood  the  crane  on  which  waa  suspended  the  flying  ap- 
paratus (called  jMrxoj"7  in  genera),  or  more  especially  yt/ww. 
eisyw/iti,  <tt pojxiov,  and  qpurrpofaop).  By  means  of  it  gods  and 
heroes  and  spectres  entered  and  left  the  stage,  or  floated  across  it 
A  floating  machine  of  this  kind  was  also  the  BtoXoytlov,  on  « 

stance,  Zeus,  with  Eos  and  Thetis,  appeared  in  Aischylos's 

hotasia."   The  upper  conclusion  of  the  stage  was  effected  by 

means  of  a  piece  of  (tainted  canvas  (swrtjSXjjsia)  hanging  down, 

h  covered  the  wood-w<>rk  of  the  .filing  and  the  machinery 

placed  there  from  the  eyea  of  the  spectators.    The  Charonic  stair 

we  have  mentioned  before.    Quite  recently1  a  hollow,  of  the 

shape  of  a  coffin,  has  been  discovered  on  the  stage  of  the  Greek 

theatre  of  Axanoi  in  Asia  Minor,  just  in  front  of  the  porta 

I  btedlj  the  opening  of  the  Char 

Whether  the  •  stage  had  a  curtain  seems  doubtful :  later 

a  curtain  (avXala,  wapawrraapa,  originally  called  also  wforajssss*) 

is  mentioned.     Perhaps  it  used  to  be  parted  in  the  middle,  and 

-ions  poshed  behind  the  aides  of  the  proakenion. 

An  important  part  of  the  costume  of  the  actors  was  the  mask 

(wpsVtrroi  n  must  undoubtedly  be  looked  for  in  the 

grotesque  jocularities  of  the  Dionystan  worship.     Disguises,  the 

painting  of  the  face  with  the  lees  of  wine,  afterward  uum, 

wearing  of  masks  made  of  leaves  or  bark,  were  customary 

the  earliest  times.    Thence  the  drama  adopted  its  masks  of 

painted  canvas.    It  must  be  remembered  that  the  antique  actor 

was  not  so  much  }«>under  of   Individual  passion  as  the 

representative  of  the  different  phases  and  classes  of  society.    The 
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expression  of  his  face,  therefore,  was  of  much  less  importance  than 
in  the  modern  drama.  K.<  >.  Miiller  justly  rema 
Aischylos's  Orestes,  Sophokles's  Aias,  or  Euripides's  Medea,  did 
not  diMn :m.l  the  nuances  of  facial  expression  that  vronld  he  ex- 
pected from  Hamlet  or  Tasao.  Moreover,  the  masks  ooold  be 
changed  to  as  to  render  the  mow  general  gradations  of  paaaioit 

g  to  the  large  size  of  the  Greek  theatre,  acoustical  and 
calmeans  had  to  l>e  applied  to  convey  the  words  and  movement 
the  actors  to  the  more  distant  rows  of  spectators.   One  of  tin 
was  the  apparent  increase  of  the  actor's  size  hy  means  of  teoOoppoi 
and  high  masks.     The  development  of  the  mask  into  a  <■     ■ 
not  only  of  the*face,  hut  of  the  whole  head  with  side  and  f  r<  »nt  hair 
attached  toil  (#y*ov),  was  ascribed  to  Aischylos.     Open 
left  for  mouth  and  eves,  the  latter  not  being  larger  than  the  pupil 
of  the  actor,  and  the  former  only  just  wide  enough  to  aiTord  egress 
to  the  voice.     Tins  was  the  case  at  least  in  tragedy ;  comic-  n 

e  other  hand,  showed  distorted  features,  and  a  mouth  widely 
opened,  the  lips  Berving  as  a  kind  of  speaking-trumpet.    Var! 


of  modeling  and  painting,  combined  with  the  numerous  changes 
of  hair  and  beard,  tended  to  greatly  modify  the  character  of 
the  masks.  The  parts  of  young  or  old  men  and  women  and  of 
slaves  had  their  characteristic  masks  assigned  to  them,  all  of 
which  are  rated  by  Pollux.    All  this  tended  to  some  e 

to  remove  the  stiffness  of  the  mask.  Figs.  311  and  312  show  a 
number  of  masks  found  on  monuments.  Fig.  311,  a,  b,  c,  d,  are 
tragic  masks,  b,c,  being  remarkable  by  their  nigo  onkoi ;  d  shows 
iule  countenance  with  waving  locks,  e  the  ivy-crowned  and 
nearly  bald  mask  used  in  satyr-dramas.     I  the 

varieties  of  comic  masks;  it  would,  however,  be  difficult  to  id. 
the  masks  described  by  Pollux  on  the  monuments.    The 
the  onkos  demanded  a  proportion.!  ise  of  the  size  of  the 
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ich  wu  effected   by  the  actors  walking  on  buskins 
(moBofto*)  (eee  Yig.  313,  illustrative  of  ft  scene  from  ft  tragedy); 


j  used  to  pftd  their  liuilm.     T 

>oi  was  slso  to  ft  great  extent  borrowed  from  the  Dionysiftn 
feast,  botl  paid  to  shftpe  and  c 

Tragic  ftctora  wore  chitoneft  ftnd  himatia  of 
lor  richly  embroidered,  and  em- 
bellifthed  by  brilliant  gold  ornament*.  In 
comedy  the  dress  of  daily  lift  was  essentially 
reproduced,  with  the  difference,  however, 
that  the  old  comedy  caricatured  this  dress 
by  attaching  to  it  the  frequently  indecent 
emblems  of  Dionysiftn  worship,  while  the 
later  comedy  retained  the  caricatured  mask,  but  <li*conttnu< 
grotesque  costume  of  older  times.    The  monuments  contain  only 
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from  tragedies:  scenes  from  the 
comedy  are,  on  the  eotttrary,  very 
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frequent.    Only  in  very  few  eases,  however,  are  we  able  to  trace 
theee  scenes  back  to  the  dramas  preserved  to  us.     Fi^r 
opens  a  view  int<>   t he  x°pvy*iov  or  SiSao-tcaXtiov  of  a  poet  or 
choragos  before  the  performance  of  a  satyr-drama.     The  aged 
poet  seems  to  instruct  'some  choreutai  in  their  parts,  and  to  call 

attention  to  the  masks  lying  before  them;  a  pip 
practising  his  musie.    In  the  background  to  the  right  an  actor 

Kfl    putting    on    his    costume 
with   the  aid  of  a  sen 
his  mask  is  lying  by  hi.- 
A  similar  rehearsal  of  a 
drama  is  illustrated  by  a  large 
vase-painting,    in   the   centre 
of  which  Dionysofl  and  Ari- 
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adne  are  reclining  on  a  couch.     A  second  female  figure,  perhaps 
the  Muse,  is  sitting  on  the  other  end  of  the  couch,  by  t he 
of  which  stand  two  actors  (Fig.  315),  one  in  the  dress  of  II 
kles,  the  other  in  that  of  Seilenos.     The  third  actor,  in  the  rich 
costume  of  an  unknown  hero,  appears  on  the  other  side  of  the 
kline.     The  whole  group  is  surrounded  by  eleven  ehoreatd  in  a 

ilar  costume  to  those  in  Fig.  314.  We  also  discover  one  kitha- 
rodos  and  one  pipe-player,  and  the  youthful  master  of  the  ohorna. 
Fig.  316  depicts  a  scene  from  a  coined  v.  Herakles,  in  a  g 
tesque  boorish  dress,  presents  two  kerkopes,  caught  and  impris- 
oned by  Una  in  market -baskets,  to  the  ruler,  whose  mask  ivm  mbles 
the  head  of  an  ape — quite  in  accordance  with  the  ape-like  form 
of  the  imps. 

59.  Agones,  hymns,  and  ohorie  dances,  were  performed  in 
honor  of  the  gods;  sacrifices  and  prayers,  on  the  other  hand, 
established  the  immediate  rapport  between  man  and  God      I 
were  offered  either  to  pray  for  a  divine  gift,  as  a  successful  chase, 
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hment,  et<\,  or  they  were  intended  to  soften  the  wrath  of  the 
gods  in  impending  or  actual  danger,  such  as  illness  and  storms. 
A  thank-offering  eventually  followed  the  grant  of  these  prayers. 
A  third  sacrifice  was  that  of  expiation  and  atonement  for  a  breach 
man  or  divine.  The  mode  of  prayers  and  aacrillees 
varied  with  their  motives;  hut,  before  s  man  entered  into  inter 
course  with  the  deity,  he  had  to  undergo  a  symbolic  process  of 
external  purification  (aaafaysio/,  tkaa/toi,  rcXrroi).  This  wee  ex- 
acted not  only  from  those  who  sacrificed,  but  from  all  who  en- 
tered the  precinct  of  a  temple.  Vessels  with  oonscoritud  water 
stood  st  the  entrances  to  such  places,  the  sprinkling  being  done 
either  by  the  person  himself  off  by  a  priest  These  lustrations 
were  even  performed  in  daily  life,  previous  to  acta  in  any  way 
connected  its  ideas.    The  bridal  bath  described  by  us, 

the  lustrations  before  feasts,  the  vessel  with  water  placed  at  the 
door  of  a  dead  person  for  the  use  of  the  mourners  on  leaving  the 
honse  all  these  had  the  same  significance.  The  contact  * 
dead  body  especially  required  a  lustration,  being  considered  as  a 
!i  trnijM.nilU-  prohibited  the  intercourse  with  the  deity. 
Another  kind  of  purification  was  that  by  fire  and  smoke.  Odys- 
seus performs  a  lustration  with  the  steam  of  "  curse-removing 
sulphur"  (wep6t*W»r)  after  the  murder  of  the  wooers;  the  fin 

Bg  on  the  altar,  and  the  torches  carried  at  religions  ceremo- 
nies, had  the  same  significance  of  moral  purification.  The  carry- 
ing of  the  new-born  infant   i  the  flames  of  the  domestic 

has  been  mentioned  before.    The  lustration  with  fire  and 

sneflflcjus     Herakles  purified  the  goblet  with  water  and  sulphur 

before  sacrificing  to  Zeus;  Penelope  took  a  bath,  and  dressed  her- 

in  dean  garments,  before  sacrificing  and  pr  I  me 

safety  of  her  eon.    To  certain  plants,  such  aa  myrtle,  rosemary, 

er,  purifying  qualities  were  ascribed.  ,'  of  Apol- 

lanrvl  was  supposed  to  free  the  murderer  from  his  guilt 

These  purifications  were  also  performed  col  lect i vely  by  tri  bes  and 

nations;  in  Homer,  for  instance,  the  Achaioi  "  purify  themselves 

and  throw  their  stain  into  the  sea."     In  historic  tiroes  collective 

lustrations  of  cities  after  epidemics  or  civil  wars  are  mentioned 

repeat  Kpimenides,  for  instance,  purified  A thens  sfter  the 

Kylonian 
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The  act  of  purification  was  followed  by  the  ptftjer.  I'lato 
says  that  it  o ught  to  precede  every  enterprise,  great  or  little,  and 
that  for  a  rktaOVI  man  there  is  nothing  better  than  keeping  Up 
the  intercourse  with  the  gods  1>\  means  of  offerings,  prayers,  and 
.  Almost  all  important  events  or  customs  in  the  daily  life, 
both  of  individuals  and  communities  were  accompanied  !>y 
prayers,  consisting  chietlv  of  old  traditional  formulae.  Three 
gods — forinstance,  Zeu>  in  conjunction  with  Athene  and  Apollo— 
were  usually  addressed  together.  In  order  not  to  oilei  i<  1  the 
by  omitting  one  of  its  names,  certain  formulas  were  usually 
added  to  the  prayer,  such  as  "  whether  you  be  a  god  or  goddess ; " 
or,  uj  v,.n  may  be;"  or,  "  whether  this  or  another  b 

favorite  name.''  The  Olympian  gods  were  prayed  to  in  an 
upright  position  with  raised  hands;  the  marine  gods,  with  hands 
held  horizontally;  the  gods  of  Tartarus,  with  hands  held  down  : 
the  latter  were  also  invoked  by  knocking  or  stamping  the  foot  on 
the  ground.  Kneeling  was  not  a  custom  of  the  Greeks:  when- 
ever it  is  mentioned  among  them,  ( )riental  influence  must  he  sus- 
pected. Only  those  craving  protection  used  to  embrace  the  statue 
of  the  god  in  a  kneeling  position,  which  is  frequently  re] 
on  the  monuments.  Akin  to  the  prayer  was  the  curs< 
criminals:  the  Erinies  were  implored  to  execute  it.  Zeus  Bar- 
kio8,the  revenger  of  oaths,  punished  the  perjurer  with  his  wrath. 
The  solemn  oath  was  taken  on  hallowed  ground  before  the  altar 
or  statue  of  a  god.  The  swearing  person  either  touched  these  or 
immersed  his  hand  in  the  blood  of  a  sacrificed  animal,  calling,  as 
in  the  prayer,  usually  on  three  gods  as  witnesses.  This  was  the 
later  custom :  in  Homer  the  heroes  taking  an  oath  railed  their 
sceptre  against  the  sky. 

Prayers  were  always  accompanied  by  gifts,  to  propitiate  the 
gods.    They  were  either  gifti  for  the  moment,  to  he  deposit) 
the  altar  or  consumed  by  fire  ;  or  they  took  the  shape  i 
offerings,  which  remained  the  property  of  the  sanctuary.     Gifts, 
as  an  old  proverb  says,  determine  the  acts  of  gods  and  kings. 
Offerings  of  the  former  class  consisted  of  the  first-fruits  of  the 
field,  such  as  onions,  pumpkins,  grapes,  figs,  and  olives.   Prepared 
eatables,  such  as  cakes  (TripfULTa,  iriXavoi)  and  other  pestrj 
quentlv  in  the  shapes  of  animals,  and  in  the  place  of  real  ones, 
were  also  offered  to  the  gods.    Roasted  barley  (ovkal,  ouXoxvtcu) 
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Another  common  gift ;  it  wu  either  thrown  into  the  names  or 
sprinkled  on  the  necks  of  the  animals  brought  for  sacrifice.  A 
bloodless  offering  is  depicted  in    1 

priest  stands  in  front  of  the  fire  on  the  altar,  throwing  into  it  the 
barley  which  is  presented  to  him  by  an  attendant  in  a  basket 
adorned  with  sacred  twigs.  On  the  other  aide  another  youthful 
attendant  is  holding  a  long  staff  resembling  a  torch,  to  the  upper 
f  which  is  fastened  some  wool  or  oakum,  serving  most  likely 
v  other  arciuBologisU  this  figure  is  explained  aa 
a  neokoros  with  a  besom  of  laurel-branches ;  a  musician  acoom- 
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pan ies  the  ceremony  on  the  pipe.  Libations  formed  an  nsanntisl 
feature  of  sacrifices,  just  aa  they  did  at  the  meals  of  mortals.  To 
some  gods  unmixed  wine  was  offered ;  others,  for  instance  the 
Krinit*,  XvTuphe,  Muses,  and  deities  of  Light,  received  honey, 
milk,  and  oil.  A  libation  of  this  kind  is  represented  in  the 
•repeated  choragic  hassrebefs,  where  Nike  pours  the 
sacred  beverage  into  a  vase  which  is  offered  to  her  bv  the  vic- 
torious Kitharoidos  (Ifillin,  "  (Valerie  mythoL,"  PI.  IviL,  No.  58). 

individual  qualities  of  me  various  gods.    The<» 

ones.  To  Demeter  a  pig  was  sacrificed,  to  Dkmyeos  a  he-goat, 
because  these  animals  destroyed  the  gifts  granted  to  man  by  these 
gods.  Heifers,  sheep,  goats,'  and  piga,  were  offered  in  larger  or 
lumbers,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  worshiper; 
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inmotfmra  these  dtfhaanJ  animali  were  promiscuously  offered  on 
one  and  the  same  occasion.     In  ELompt  sometimes  I 

other-  ninety-nine,  hulls  are  slaughtered  t<>  'hues 

we  repeatedly  hear  of  hecatombs  of  a  hundred  and   more  hulls 
being  killed.    The  original  Bottom  of  burning  the  entire  animal 

appeared  ;  and,  r\fii  in   ^tamer's  time,  the  go< 
ceiveil  onl|  the  hannahes  and  small  pieces  of  ilesh  as  th< 
the   remainder  being  eaten  by  those  present.     These  sacr; 
meals,  shared,  as  it  were,  by  gods  and  men,  became  an   into 
part    of    the    sacrifice;   only  offerings    for  the   dead,  and  the 
sacrifices  on  which  lay  a  curse,  were  buried  entire.     The  animals 
had  to  be  strong  and  healthy,  and  their  previous  use  for  human 
purposes  made  them  Inadmissible;  only  in  Sparta,  where  luxu- 
rious sacrifices  were  altogether  unusual,  owing  to  Dork  fru- 
gality, this  absolute  purity  of  the  animals  was  less  strictly  insisted 
upon. 

For  a  graphic  account  of  the  sacrificial  ceremonies,  which 
remained  essentially  unaltered  in  later  times,  we  refer  the  n 
to  two  passages  in   Homer  (Od.,  hi.,  486,  et  8eq.9  and  11.,  L 
et  8eq.). 

The  custom  of  gilding  the  horns  mentioned  by  Homer 
afterward  changed  into  adorning  them  with  wreath-  and  tainiai. 
It  was  considered  a  favorable  omen  if  the  animal   went  to  the 
sacrifice  without  opposition,  or  even  nodded  its  head,  as  if 
SOntsng  to   fa  death.     According  to  the  sacrifice  being  for  the 
Olympian  or  nether  world,  the  head  of  the  animal  was 
upward  or  downward.     Its  throat  was  then  pierced  with  a  knife. 
Vase-paintings  frequently  show  Nike  in  the  act  of  sacrificing 
a  bull.     The  animals,  as  well  as  the  baskets  and  other  bi 
cial  utensils,  were  adorned  with  twigs  or  wreaths;    the   I 
of  inntnsd  of  them  ■  woolen  tie,  were  worn  by  the  Greeks  at 

all  religious  acts.     Criminals  only  were  forbidden   to   Wear  them, 
and    were   by    that    means   excluded    from    sacriticial    ceremonies. 

representations  not   easily  to  be  explained 
"Museo  Borbon.,"  vol.  v.,   Tav.  23),  Greek   monument-,  as  a 
illu-t rate  only  simple  sacrificial  acts,  as  the  adorning  of 
divine   images  or  the  offerings  of  gifts  of   various   kind-;    we 
therefore  I  from  entering  into  details.     To  the  sacriti.  < 

lead  we  shall  return  hi 
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a  mart  brilliant  exhibition*  of  religious  worship  were  the 
festive  processions.  The  Panathenaia,  in  which  the  whole  Athe- 
nian population  took  part,  are  rendered;  on  the  cells  f rieae  of 
the  Parthenon,  by  the  master-hand  of  Phidias.  Theseus,  who 
united  the  Attic  'komai  into  one  city,  was  also  named  as  the 
ator  of  this  celebration  of  fraternity.  At  first  only  hone 
sad  chariot  races  took  place,  to  which  were  added,  in  Puiaktia- 
toa*s  time,  gymnic  agones,  and,  since  Pcrikles,  poetical  and  musi- 
cal competitions.  The  performance  of  all  these  agones  took  place 
in  the  thini  year  of  every  Olympiad,  between  the  twenty 
and  twenty-seventh  days  of  the  month  of  Hekatombaion. 
climax  of  the  feast — the  procession — was  held  on  the  twenty-eighth 
day  of  that  month.  It  moved  through  the  streets  of  the  city  to 
the  seat  of  the  goddess,  in  the  Akropolis.  On  the  morning  of 
that  day  the  citisena  of  Athens,  together  with  the  peasants  of 
the  neighboring  country,  assembled  before  the  chief  gate  of  the 
ned  themselves  into  a  procession  according  to  a 
fixed  ceremonial.      Kitharoidoi  and  auletai  opened  the  proces- 

the  reason  of  this  distinction  being  that  the  musico-poeti- 
cal  agones  were  those  last  introduced  at  the  Panathenala.  After 
tfood  order,  citizen*  on  foot,  armed  with  spear 
and  shield,  and  others  on  horseback.  Next  came  the  victors  in 
the  horse  and  chariot  races ;  the  former  riding  on  their  horses, 
or  leading  them ;  the  latter  standing  on  their  splendid  quadriga?. 
Priests,  with  their  attendanta,  guarded  the  hecatombs  to  be 
sacrificed;  old  men,  chosen  for  their  dignified  appearance,  held 
!  tranches,  from  the  holy  tree  of  the  Academy,  in  their  hands 
(BmXXo&pot)  ;  other  distinguished  persona  carried  the  votive 
offering*  destined  for  the  goddess ;  a  select  band  of  citiaene' 
daughters  carried  baskets  containing  the  utensils  of  the  sacrifice 
(aawe^opoi) ;  while  ephebof  brought  valuable  plate,  wrought  l»v 
the  moat  celebrated  masters.  After  them  followed  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  tribes  protected  by  the  Athenians;  the  matrons 
ug  in  their  hands  oak-branches,  the  emblem  of  Zens  Xenios, 

and  chair*  of  the  citixene'  daughters  (rwafrsVfioi,  b+po+tpot). 
The  centre  of  the  pnicaaaion  was  formed  by  a  ship  resting  on 
wheels,  which  carried,  by  way  of  a  sail,  the  peploa  dt  Athene, 
woven  by  Attic  maidens,  and  richly  embroidered,  in  which  the 
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old  Xoanon  of  the  goddess  in  the  Akropolis  was  dressed.  In  this 
order  the  procession  moved  through  the  most  splendid  streets 
of  tin  ist  the  most  celebrated  sanctuaries  where  gifts  were 

offered,  round  the  rock  of  the  Akropolis,  filtering,  at  last,  tin 
the  celebrated  Propykea.    Here  the  procession  divided,  to  gather 
again  on  the  east  side  of  the  Parthenon.     All  arms  were  t 
off,  and  hymns  were  sung  to  the  goddess  by  the  assembled  crowd, 
while  burnt-offerings  blazed  on  the  altars,  and    votive-off< 
posited  in  the  sanctuary. 

Although  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon-cella  does  not  syste- 
matically render  the  procession,  we  can  easily  reconstruct  it  from 
the  indications  thusoffered;  indeed,  all  the  important  components 
of  the  festive  crowd  appear  in  t lie  different  groups.  According 
to  Botticher,1  however,  the  subject  of  the  frieze  is  not  the  p 
6ion  itself,  but  the  preparations  for  it,  such  as  the  division,  anions 
the  persons  destined  to  carry  them,  of  chairs,  couches,  and 
bolsters,  which  were  kept  in  the  llekatonipedon,  and  other  pre- 
paratory arrangements.  The  various  scenes  represented  are, 
according  to  him,  divided  both  by  space  and  time.  Botticher9! 
conjecture  was  started  in  contradiction  to  all  previous 
gista 

60.  "We  now  have  to  follow  the  Greek  to  his  last  place  of 
to  see  how  the  holy  rites  (tcl  hUaia  or  ra  vofiifia)  are  duly  per- 
formed for  him.  To  watch  over  the  rights  of  the  dead,  and  to 
do  him  the  last  honor,  so  that  his  spirit  might  not  wander 
lesslyon  the  hanks  of  A cheron,  excluded  from  theElysian  field — 
this  was  the  beautiful  Greek  custom  sanctified  hv  the  precepts 
of  religion.  Hence  the  pious  usage  of  adorning  the  dead  for  their 
last  journey,  of  burying  them  with  becoming  ceremonies,  and  of 
considering  their  graves  as  holy  places  not  to  be  profaned.  With 
the  same  view  the  bodies  of  those  who  died  in  foreign  countries 
brought  home,  or,  where  this  proved  impossible,  an  empty 
tomb,  a  kenotaphion,  was  erected  in  their  birthplace.  It  would 
have  been  disgraceful  to  deprive  even  i  t  the  honor  of  a 

bmial,  and  it  was  the  custom,  after  a  battle,  to  interrupt  Inutilities 
till  both  parties  had  buried  their  dead.  Solon's  laws  discharged 
the  son  from  all  obligations  toward  hil  fat  In w  in  case  the  latter 

1  In  "  Ktinigliche  Miwcen.    !  oiss  dcr  Abgusse  antiker  Worke." 

Berlin,  1871,  pp.  188-228. 
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had  committed  m   immoral  art   BgsJasJ   him,  with  tin- 

only  of  the  (I  'lie  the  words  of  Aischines,  tf  burying 

bia  father  according  to  prescribed  custom  in  honor  of  the  gods 

be  law.     Fur  he  who  receives  the  benefit  is  no  more  able  to 

Only  be  who  had  betrayed  his  country  or  committed  a 

ine  was  deprived  of  the  honor  of  a  burial     His  corpse 

remained  unburied,  the  prey  of  wild  beasts,  with  no  friend  near 

to  throw  at  least  a  handful  of  earth  on  it    On  the  other  hand,  an 

ial  (foro  raw  eavrov  awyowaw  swXsk  *aX  jiryaXowpea-oW 

Tm+fpm)  was,  sa  Plato  say*  in  "  Ilippias  Maj.,"  the  moat  beautiful 

conclusion  of  s  life  prolonged  to  old  age,  and  surrounded  by 

wealth,  health,  and  the  esteem  of  men. 

tir*t  turn  to  the  burial-rites  of  heroic  times.    The  dosing 

«  and  eyes  of  the  dead  was,  as  early  as  Homer's  time,  the 
first  service  of  love  (to  yap  yipa*  icrl  Oarorrwv)  on  the  part  of 
the  surviving  relat  At't.-r  it  the  body  wss  washed, 

anointed,  and  clothed   in  white  thin  garments;  only  the  head 
remaining  uncovered.    Thus  arranged,  the  body  was  placed  on  a 

.  the  foot-end  of  which  was  turned  toward  the  door  of  the 
house.    Thereupon  began  the  lament,  for  a  specimen  of  which  *a 

the  reader  to  the  pessegt •  n  which  the  death 

of   Patroklos   i«  announced   to  Achilles.    The  ceremonies  per- 
formed st  the  couch  of  the  slain  Ilcktor  prove  the  existence 
regulated  lament  for  the  dead  at  that  time.     We  there  bear  of 
singers  intoning  chant-  uteriiipted  by  the 

load    lamentation-  ■  Immache,    Hekabe,  and  Helen, 

corpse  was  exhibited  for  several  days  (e.  g.,  that  of  Achilles 
teen  days,  that  >,  during  which  time  the 

dona  were  renewed  incwwantl v ;  ultimately  it  was  placed  on  the 
funeral  pile  to  be  given  to  the  names,  numerous  sheep  and  heifers 
being  sacrificed  simultaneously  round  the  pyre.  As  soon  m  the 
lo  was  consumed  by  the  flames,  the  fire  was  extinguished 
The  ashes,  after  having  been  sprinkled  with  oil 
and  wine,  were  collected  into  urns  or  boxes  of  valuable  materials. 
The  urn  itself  was  covered  with  gorgeous  purple  draperies,  and 
deposited  in  the  grave.'    On  this  grave  was  heaped  a  high  earth- 


•  Bo»  rtatos  that  la  U»  tup  *r»™»  of  it*  I»W  of  Rhm* 

TW  am  Mad  sawaSi  of  tootftoeoav  tow  (o*fcr«)  of  taia  tm«l  10 
II 
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mound,  as  examples  of  which  custom  we  mention  the  grave- 
mounds  raised  in  honor  of  Achillea  ami  Patrokloi  by  the  Greek 
army.  Agones  and  a  festive  meal  concluded  the  ceremonies,  as 
described  by  ll«»i: 

En  »  ailv  times  the  Attic  burial-rites  are  said  to  have  been  very 
>iinple.  The  grave  was  dug  by  the  nearest  relative,  and  tin 
corpse  buried  in  it  ;  whereupon  the  mound  was  sown  with  corn, 
by  means  of  which  tin  «h«  -a ving  body  was  supposed  tobepac 
A  meal,  at  which  the  mil  worth  of  the  deceased  was  extolled  by 
the  survi vors  {nam  merUiri  nefas  habebatur\  concluded  the  cere- 
mony.  The  more  luxurious  habits  of  a  later  period  made  the 
great  funeral  pomps  originally  reserved  for  heroes  a  common 
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custom  among  all  classes.  Solon  had  to  prescribe  distinct  burial 
regulations,  by  which  the  protracted  exhibition  of  the  dead  and 
other  abuses  were  forbidden.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the 
ceremonies  described  by  Homer  remained  essentially  unalti 
An  obolos,  being  the  ferriage  (yav\ov,  Bavafcrj)  for  Charon,  was  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  corpse;  the  body  then  was  washed  and 
anointed  by  the  relatives  (particularly  the  women),  and  clothed  in 
I  white  shroud.  It  was  crowned  with  flowers  and  wreaths,  also 
provided  by  the  relatives,  and  thus  prepared  for  the  customary 
in-state  (irpodecri^  TrporiOeaBcu).  This  adorning  of  the 
corpse  is  illustrated  by  an    interesting  Apulian  intingj 

representing  the  crowning  of  the  body  of  Archemoros  (Fig.  318). 

to  12  inches  in  diameter,  which,  owing  to  their  l.i  it  times*,  have  been  fitted  into  marble 
cases  with  covers  to  them.     Such  marble  shells,  containing  bronze  vases  covered  with 
rust  and  partly  destroyed,  have  been  discovered  in  the  graves  of  the  Poiraieu- 
second  kind  consists  of  square  or  round  boxes  of  lead,  also  with  covers  to  them. 


burial- Rirm.  M 

On  a  kline  covered  with  bolsters  tod  cushions  it  lying  the  body  of 
Arehwnoit^  who,  when  little  more  than  a  boohed  been  killed  by 
a  dragon.     Hypsfpyle,  the  careless  nurse  of  the  boy,  stands  by 
die  ride  of  the  bier  about  to  pnt  the  myrtle-wreath  on  the  mrl i 
head  of  the  dead;  another,  younger  female,  standing  at  the  head 
iie,  hold*  a  sun-shade  orer  the  bier,  in  allusion,  as  Ger- 
hard thinks,  to  the  old  notion  that  the  1  Helta*  should 
accompany  the  dead  to  his  dark  house,  a  night-burial  being 
considered  dishonorable  (compare  Euripides,  Treed.,  446 :  lj  «a«*t 
earrifi  ra^^rn  rwrros.  owe  tv  4/"f>?)-     At  the  foot  of  the  bed  we 
observe  the  pedagogue,  recognisable  by  his  dress  and  the  inscrip- 
his  head.    In  his  left  hand  he  is  holding  a  lyre,  in 
order,  perhaps,  to  ad<l   it  to  the  gifts  destined  to  adorn   the 
lie  dead    Under  the  kline  stands  a  pitcher,  the 
content*  of  which  had  undoubtedly  served  as  a  libation.    Nest 
pedagogue  are  standing  two  attendants,  carrying  on  their 
heads  tables,  on  which  various  vessels  adorned  with  tainiai  are 
placed.     All  these,  as  well  as  the  splendid  amphora  standing  on 
the  ground,  and  the  krater  carried  by  an  ephebos  on  the  leftt 
belong  to  the  vessels  which  a  pious  custom  deposited  in  the  grave 
l  the  funeral-pile.    At  the  lying -in  \  iewof  the  corpse,  whieh 
Ion  was  considerably  shortened,  and  of  which  Plato  approved 
only  as  a  means  to  prevent  burying  alive,  the  relatives  and  friends 
assem              begin  the  lamentation.    To  avoid  violent  outbreaks 
of  grief ,  such  as  described  by  Homer, 
Solon  forbade  a  demonstrative   behav- 
partieularlv  on  die  part  of  women: 
severe  law  of  Charondas  even  pro- 
ted  sll   kmd   of  complaints  st   the 

were  paid  on  such  occasions  for  sing- 
ings accompanied    by  the 
Into.     Fig.  819,  taken  from  a  bass-relief  on  an  Etruscan  ash-box, 
shows  three  women,  moat  likely  of  this  land,  st  the  kline  ..f  • 
deceased  per-  irth  seems  to  lacerate  her  face  with  her 

hands;  a  umaller  figure,  standing  near  the  bier,  whose  raised 
1  icate  deep  grief,  seems  to  be  the  son  of  the  dsoeasert. 

.w  ,.f  the  corpse,  the  burial  proper  \i*+* 
-ok  place  early  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day. 
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ooriege  was  opened  by  a  hired  choral  of  men  chanting  mooning 
songs  (dpT)p<>)Boi),  or  by  a  number  of  females  playing  on  flutes 
[tcapivai),  who  were  followed  by  the  male  mourneri  in  gray  or 
black  garments  and  with  their  hair  cut  off.  All  these  preceded 
the  corpse,  generally  carried  by  relations  or  frici  <;  fe- 

male mourners  walked  behind  the  bier:  by  Solon's  law,  however, 
women  under  sixty,  unless  the  nearest  relatives,  wi  uded. 

The  old  custom  of  burying  those  fallen  for  their  country  at  the 
public  expense  is  thus  alluded  to  by  Thukydides  (i  '  Ac- 

cording to  custom,  the  Athenians  prepared  a  public  fum  id  for 
those  fallen  in  battle  in  this  manner:  three  days  pre\  iously  they 
erected  a  tent,  in  which  the  remains  of  the  killed  lav  in  view; 
every  one  there  might  bring  offerings  for  his  deceased  reLn 
At  the  funeral,  the  coffins  of  cypress-wood  are  placed  on  carts, 
one  being  assigned  to  each  phyle;  in  the  coffin  of  each  phyle  the 

ina  <»f  those  belonging  to  it  are  laid.     An  empty  <•«•• 
kline  is  carried  for  those  missing,  whose  bodies  have  not  been  ra- 
ped.    (  itizens  and  friends  follow  the  procession,  the  v.  i 
ling  at  the  funeral  with    lamentations.      The   remains  are 
buried  in  a  public  grave  lying  in  the  most  beautiful  suhurb  of 
Athens.     This  place  is  always  used  for  burying  those  fallen  hi 
battle,  with  the  exception  of  those  killed  at  Marathon,  who  wen 
hu ried  on  the  spot,  their  courage  being  deemed  worthy  <»f  that 
diati  nction.     After  the  bones  have  been  covered  with  earth,  a  wise 
and  respected  man,  chosen  by  the  citizens,  pronoun  res  the  eulo- 
gium  of  the  6lain,  standing  on  a  tribune  erected  for  the  pur] 
Funeral  orations  of  this  kind  at  the  grave  were  in  elaf 
usual  at  public  funerals  only. 

The  choice  of  a  place  for  the  burial  and  the  oeremoniea  accom- 
panying it  varied  according  to  the  means  of  the  deceased  and  the 
customs  among  different  tribes.     In  the  earliest  times  the  burial- 
places  seem  to  have  been  in  the  houses  of  the  deceased  tl 
This  immediate  contact  with  the  dead,  however,  being  0 
unclean,  1  ounda  were  prepared  outside  the  city  walls  both 

at  Athens  and  Sikyon.  Sparta  and  Tarentnm  had  burial-grounds 
in  the  (it  y  in  order  (as  the  law  of  Lykurgos  has  it)  to  steel  the 
minds  of  the  youths  against  thefearofdi  oundf 

he  along  the  roads  outside  the  gates  of  almost  every  city,  ami 
the  most  important  specimens  of  the  grave-monuments  des< 
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in  g§  88  and  34.  The  Athenian  law  forbidding  monuments  of 
greater  splendor  than  could  be  completed  by  ten  men  in  three 
dart  muot  -en  often  infringed.     Private  persons  were  al- 

lowed to  bury  their  dead  in  fields  belonging  to  them  instead  of 
oik    That  the  burning  of  the  bodies— at  least,  of 
the  Greek  nobles— and  the  preserving  of  their  ashes,  were  custom- 
heroic  age,  is  sufficiently  prove*  1  uer.    Accord 

ian,  the  same  practice  continued  to  be  the  most  usual 
among  the  (i reeks;  recent  investigations  of  numerous  graves  in 
the  Attic  plain,  however,  seam  to  prove  that  the  burial  of  unburnt 
bodies  in  wooden  or  earthen  coffins  (  X^fpof,  aopov),  or  in 
chambers  n  the  living  rock,  was  at  least  equally 

according  to  Cicero  (De  Legg.,  2,  22 ),  the  latter  custom 
the  older  of  the  two.    Most  likely  the  wish  of  the  deceased  or  his 


relative*,  ami  alio  tht 
country,  decided  the 
trees,  necessitated  the  burial 
»f  the  inhabitants.     The 

.**tr  signified 
in  particular.     Cremation 
accumulation  of  bodies  after 
pbgneof 
esas  facilitated  the 
ing  in  a  foreign  country 
r  the  burial  the 
ceased  and  aat  down  to  a 
ed,  in  a  man  ner,  as  the 


or  less  abundance  of  timber  in  % 
The  rocky  soil  of  Attika,  bare  of 
in  ^rave-chambers  for  the  ma 

twjrrssjt  applied  to  either 


necessary  particularly  when  the 

The  aame  pro- 
home  of  the  remains  of  a  person 


returned  to  the  house  of  the  de- 

(wtpftaiwswi.  they  being  conaid- 
of  the  dead  person.    The  first  (rpt- 
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Ta), second  («*rra),  lad  third  (rpuiK  tices  at  the  grave 

place  on  the  third,  tenth,  and  thirteenth  days  after  1 1 1. 
The  last  concluded  the  mooning  j>eriod  at  Athens,  that  at  Spar- 
ta being  still  shorter.     The  tomb  adorned  with  flowers  was  I 
lowed  spot  where  on  certain  days  of  the  year  oblations  and  libft- 
tions  were  offered  in  memo rj  1 1 1 '  t he  deceased  (ivarjurfia,  wayt&iv, 
also  xoai  n -« -•  I  diictlv  of  libations). 

\l>  [•••.  Mntationi  «»f  thi-  piow  oostona  are  common,  particularly 
on  the  lekythoi,  which,  in  a  more  or  less  preserved  conditio 
frequently  found  by  the  side  of  stelai,  or  among  the  remaini  of 
funeral-pi  1. •-.  I  <>r  it  was  the  custom,  particularly  of  the  Athe- 
nians, to  throw  behind  them  the  vessels  used  on  such  occasions, 
no  utensil  used  at  funerals  being  allowed  to  serve  the  want 
the  living.  Figs.  320  and  321  are  pictures  taken  from  Athenian 
lekythoi.     The  former  represents  a  stele  adorned  at  the  top  with 

a   "meandering"  ornamentation 
and  crowned  by  a  capital  of  e«.l- 
ored  acanthus-leaves.     A  blue  tai- 
nia  has  been   wound   round    the 
stele.     On  either  side  a  womfl 
approaching.     She  to  the  rig] 
the  spectator  carries  a  large  flat 
dish,  on  which  stands  a  lekyl 
with  a  tainia   laid  round  it.      The 
figure  on  the  left  carries  a  similar 
dish  in  her  Left  hand,  while 
right  hand  holds  a  large  flat  basket,  destined  most  likely  for  carry- 
ing flowers  and  cakes.     The  second  picture,  only  partially  repro- 
duced here  (Fig.  321),  represents  the  adorning  of  the  fcomb&l 
A  crown  of  ivy  and  a  lekythos  containing  the  secred  oil  are  seen 
on  the  steps  of  the  simple  stele,  round  which  a  woman  is  empl 
in  tying  red  tainiai,  with  lekythoi  attached  to  them.     I  i- 
shows  Hermes  Psychopompos  gently  leading  a  female  shade  to 
the  boat  of  Charon,  on  her  way  to  the  thrones  of   1 1 
Persephone,  where  stern  judgment  awaits  her. 
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K  design  of  the  Greek  temple,  in  it*  highest  perfection, 
wm,  at  we  have  teen,  a  gradual  development  of  the  dwelling 
home.  This  simple,  necessary,  and  logical  growth  of  artistic 
perfection  would  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  I  toman  sacred  architect- 
ure. The  numerous  indigenous  and  foreign  elements  observ- 
able in  the  general  developmc  it  nation  hare  produced  a 
variet  run  in  their  sacred  edifices  which  makes  the  me- 
thodical evolution  of  a  purely  artistic  principle,  like  that  of 
Greek  architecture,  impossible.  ue  that  all  the  forma  of 
the  Greek  temple  described  bj  us  also  occur  among  the  Romans; 
at  the  same  time  easnnrial  differences  occur,  owing  to  the  above- 
mentioniHl  mixture  of  indigenous  and  Greek  elements  in  the 
national  life  of  the  Romans.  In  speaking  of  the  architecture  of 
the  Roman  temple  we  therefore  ahall  have  to  consider  three 
points—  viz.,  firstly,  the  requirements  of  the  original  Italian  re- 
ligion; secondly,  the  introduction  k  forms;  and,  lastly, 
the  reciprocal  influence  of  Roman  taste  and  culture  on  the  forms 
borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  and  the  modification  of  the  latter  re* 

Concerning  the  religioua  ideas  of  the  old  Italian  tribes,  we 

tNftf  in    mm- 1   tdat  their  notion*  I  not 

approach  the  human  type  aa  nearly  aa  did  those  of  the  more 

artistic  Greeks.    The  rational  and  rejecting  Romans  considered 

the  gods  aa  the  rulers  of  human  affairs  and  the  prototypea  el 

human  virtues.     Even  the  names  of  the  old  Italian  deities  were 

identic!  with  those  of  the  particular  phases  of  moral  and  phyai- 

rotected  by  them ;  hence  the  symbolism  and  want  of 

:  .man  mythology.     The  notion  « 

god  as  sn  idealised  man  into  which  the  Greeks  had  developed 
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the  original  symholi>m  of   their  religion  was  absent   from   ; 

nan  mind.      Roman  deitie>,  therefore,  were  not    in    want  ol 
Dg  dwell  i 

Nevertheless,   statues  of  gods  and   houM      I'm-   tin  in    occur 
among  tlie  Romans  at  a  very  early  period,  originating 
in  thf  universal  tendency  of  primitive  nations  in  that  direction) 
partly  in  the  influence  of  Greek  on  Italian  cohere,  which  dates 
back  to  farthest  antiquity.     Bat,  whenever  these  house- 
purely  Italian  origin,  their  form  differs  essentially   from  that 
the  Greek  temple.    For,  to  the  desire  of  giving  protection  to  tin- 
deity,  another  purpose  of  no  less,  perhaps  even  greater,  importai 
was  added. 

For,  instead  of  humanizing  their  gods,  the  Romans  were  in- 
tent upon  pointing  out,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  divine  inilu- 

m  on  1  in  man  affairs.  Hence  their  anxiety  to  know  the  will  of 
the  god  so  as  to  regulate  their  actions  accordingly.  This  kno 
edge,  however,  they  did  not  derive  from  the  utterance  of  a  god-in- 
spired person,  as  was  the  case  in  Greek  oracles;  the  practical  mind 
of  the  Romans  was  directed  entirely  upon  obtaining  from  the  godl 
a  decisive  Yes  or  No  with  regard  to  a  particular  action  Of  resolu- 
tion. Hence  the  development  of  augural  science,  which,  by  <•■ 
tain  signs  in  the  sky,  as  the  flight  of  birds  or  the  flashes  of  light- 
ning, determined  the  positive  or  negative  decision  of  the  divine 
will.  The  observation  and  explanation  of  these  signs  most  likely 
belonged  originally  to  the  head  of  the  family,  in  whom  centred 
the  authority  with  regard  to  both  religious  and  legal  questi 
As  social  and  political  relations  grew  more  complicated,  and  tin- 
prediction  of  the  /ut n re  itself  took  the  form  of  a  science,  the 
function  of  an  augur  seems  to  have  devolved,  h'rst  upon  the  king, 
afterward  on  students  of  the  science,  who  took  the  official  name 
of  augurs,  and  formed  one  of  the  most  important  priestly  colleges 
among  the  Romans.  Individuals  were  allowed,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  state  compelled,  to  eon-nl t  the  augurs  on  all  impor- 
tant occasions. 

For  the  observations  of  these  augurs  a  space  in  the  temple 
had  to  be  assigned,  and  protected  against  the  intrusions  of  the 
profane.  The  Romans  derived  the  origin  of  the  science  from  the 
It ruscans,  in  whose  theology,  it  is  true,  the  limitation  of  the 
templum  was  determined  in  its  minutest  details  ;  it  seems,  how- 
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ever,  certain  that  the  ecienoe  itself  waa  common  to  all  old  Italian 

itory  of  the  augur*  was  originally  a  square 

e  of  ground,  inclosed  in  the  aimpleat  and,  at  the  aame  time, 

moat  appropriate  manner.    The  generic  term  for  each  a  apace 

wae  ttmpiuin,  from  an  old  Italian  root  related  to  the  Greek  word 

:T,  to  border),  whence  rip***:,  the  Greek  analogue 

mplum.     In  order  to  enable  the  auguni  to  decide  the  favor- 

able  v  orable  character  of  the  auepioea, 

the  apace  alluded  to,  and,  in  accordance  with       0         \, 

<e  eky,  waa,  I  drawn  from  eaat  to 

west  (Fig.  888,  <.  .  a  day  and 

•le;  a  eecond  line  drawn  through  it  H^'r 
>t  angle  to  the  first,  from  north  to 
aouth  (p.  ked  the  tidea  of  the 
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lag  and  decreasing  day,  or  of  morning  and  & 

evening.    The  former  line  (a,  /)  waa  called  "*  m 

dscumanus,  the  latter  (g,  h)  cardo.     The  whole  apace  waa  thna 
to  four  equal  rectangular  region*.    The  augur  atood 
4  tection  (deeumis)  of  theae  line*,  the  region* 
taking    their    <litT«rent  denomination*    according  to   the    line*. 
«l  the  apace  intoa  right  or  western  half  [aygj 
"dpart  dsxtra^  or  arorfiea,  and  into  an  eastern  one  (y,  </,  <\ 
called  part  sinistra.    The  former  compriaed  the  third  and  fourth 

he  firat  and  aeeond  (180°  to  880%  chief 

region* ;  that  i*,  the  range  of  tight  of  the  augur,  when  turned 

*outh,  compriaed  the  aontheaat  on  the  left  and  the 

southwest    on    the   right      The  decumanti*.  BJJ    the   other   hand. 

ided  the  apace  into  a  n  rthern  half  (a,  a,/,  d^  part  po&tica^ 

g  at  the  back  «'f  the  augur,  and  a  *  half  (*, 

part  <m/u*i,  lying  in  front  ;  that  is,  the  augur  looking 

toward  the  eaat  had  the  northeast  on  hi*  left  and  the  aontheaat 

on  hi*  right    Sign*  appearing  on  the  left  were  always  conaidered 

ask  *e  on  the  ri^ht  a*  the  reverse.     Tin*  division  of  the 

chief  region*  was  the  common  one  in  the 

erosnd  Pliny,  the  older  rule  being  observed  no  more. 

older  diviaion  of  the  temple  into  sixteen  region*  originated 

ie  Ktnwcan* ;  a  close  obaervstion  of  the  con- 

•tellationa.  -  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 

Roman  temple*,  which,  aocording  to  Nissan'* 


HI  THE  TUSCAN  TEMPLE. 

Avwv  resetBohetj  in  l»\  no  mom  ill  built  in  the  same  direction.' 
The  axis  of   the  temple  was  directed   toward   the   poinl  of  tin* 
horizon  in  which  the  sun  rose  on  the  day  of  the  foundal 
being  laid,  which  eotttflided  with  tlie    native  day  Of  chief   feast  of 
the  god  to  whom  the  ten  1  j >lc  was  dedicated.      This   point   changes 
in  Italy  during  the  course  of  the  year  by  65°,  in  conscqin m 
wliicli  the  Italian  temples  lie  in   alinoM  all  directions  of  the  DOB 
pass.     The  old  Etruscan  rule  of  building  temples  from  north  to 
st. nth  seems  to  have  been  adhered  to  by  the  Romans  only  in  rare 
cases,  as  is  proved  by  Nissen's  investigations.    As  the  R< 
during  their  j»rayer  always  turned  toward  the  east,  tin-  im 

.  their  prayer  was  directed  had  to  look  westward. 
The  square  form  of  the  templum  necessitated  an  almost  hh  -nti- 
cal  shape  of  the  temple-inclosure.     In  this  respect  the  old  Italian, 
or  as  it  was  called  by  the  Romans,  Tuscan,  temple  dilTers  essen- 
tially from  the  Greek,  the  latter  being  an  oblong  with  a  depth 
almost  twice  as  long  as  its  frontage;  in  the  Tuscan  temple  the 
proportion  of  depth  to  frontage  was  6  :  5.     No  examples  of  the 
Tuscan  temple  remain,  it  having  heen  lup- 
plinted  by  the  forms  of  Greek  architecture  j 
but  with  the  assistance  of  Yitruvius's  de- 
scription (iv.,  7)  we  are  able  to  gain  a  tol- 
erably clear  notion  of  its  appearand 
324  shows  the  plan  of  an  Etruscan  temple 
according  to  Hirt's  conjectures.     It  strikes 
us  at  once  that  inside  the  eel  he.  which  occupy 
ahont  one-half  of  the  whole  area,  no  column* 
Feet,    aretobeseen.  Thepronaos  has  four  coin  ■ 
in  front)  the  two  corner  ones  of  which  c 
respond  with  the  awta-pillars.     Two  other  columns  are  p 
between  these  pillars.    Peculiar  to  the  Tuscan  style  is  the  slender 
smooth  column  seven  diameters  in   height  and  tapering  by 
quarter.     It  has  a  base  divided   into  two  parts,  viz.,  a  circular 
plinth  and  a  torus,  of  equal  height,  and  a  capital  consisting  of  three 
parts,  of  equal  height.     This  older  form  of  the  corami  occur 
quently  in  the  decorative  semi-col mnns  of  later  Roman 

62.  The  design  of  larger  temples  was  much  more  varied.     The 
style  seems  to  have  attained  its  climax   in   the  temple  of  the 

1  NiMen,  "  Das  Templum."     B.rlin,  1869. 
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Capitoline   deities   which,  According  to   Roman   tradition,  Tar- 
ii  Priscus  intended  for  a  national  aanctnarj  of  the  Roman 
peopl  hose  for  the  purpose  the  highest  summit  of  the 

Gapitoline  Hill,  which,  liowever,  was  found  insufficient  both  with 
regard  to  die  and  level  surface,  and  therefore  had  to  be  extended 
and  propped  b y  means  of  enormous  s  u  bst  ruct  urea.    In  this  man- 
ner an  all  but  square  area  800  feet  in  circumference  waa  formed 
e  reception  of  the  temple,  either  on  the  western  (present 
I  the  Chieaa  Araceli)  or  eastern  (present  site  of  the  Palazzo 
(  affarvllij  summit  of  the  hill.     The  undertaking,  however,  both 
with  regard  to  working  power  and  expense,  waa  so  enormous 
us  Priscus  did  not  even  begin  the  temple  itself, 
h  waa  brought  nearer  its  completion  only  by  Tarquiniu* 
8uperbus,  after  (according  to  some  writers)  Servius  Tullius  had 
made  efforts  in  the  tame  direction.    To  the  Republic  waa  re- 
served the  honor  of  completing  the  national  sanctuary.    M. 
Iloratius  I'ulvillus,  who  waa  consul  together  with  P.  Val 
la  in  the  third  year 
•  Republic,  is  ■ 

pie.    It  stood  in  its  original 
form  yean»,  when 

re.    It  waa  rebuilt  by 
i.  essentially  unaltered 

measure*   an«l   propOftiOsslj 
ugh  modified  as  to  ar- 
chitectural   details,  aa  ap- 
pears from  Tsci tus's  expres- 


tigii*  *it*tm  min  (u  Hist.," 

iy    The  description, 

therefore,  of  the  later  tern- 

extent  to  the  original   Tartjuinian  structure.      1 
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gives  the  plan,  Fig.  8£6  the  \iew,  of  the  temple  according  to  L. 
Qnrinato conjectural  derigna.  In  Kg,  836  we  recognise  the  above- 
mentioned  divisions  of  the  temple  into  a  front  and  a  back  half, 
thef«'  turned   toward  the  south,  is  incl<»ed  by  Col- 

without  a  wall,  while  the  latter  contains  under  i  common 
roof  the  three  oaflea  of  tlie  Oapitoline  deities  to  whom  the  temple 
waa  dedicated.  The  centre  cella  belonged  to  Jupiter,  the  two 
smaller  ones  to  left  and  right  being  assigned  to  Minerva  and  Juno 
respective!  v.  \\y  diminishing  the  dimensions  of  tin-.  two  latter 
cell®,  Canina  has  succeeded  in  mating  his  reconstruction  to  some 
extent  tally  with  that  part  of  Dionysios's  description  according  to 
which  the  temple  had  three  rows  of  columns  in  front  and  only 


Fig.  826. 


two  on  each  of  the  long  sides.     Differing  from  Dionysios,  and  not 
quite  free  from  objection,  is  Canina's  conjecture  of  there  being 
only  six  columns  in  the  facade,  to  which  he  was  led  by  the  - 
sentation  of  the  Capitoline  temple  on  Roman  coins,  where  it  un- 
doubtedly appears  as  a  hexastylos.     At  any  rate  the  illustr 
offered  by  us  will  give  the  reader  a  correct  general  notion  of  this 
and  other  temples  with  three  celhe.     For  Fig.  826,  old   Roman 
and  Etruscan  monuments  have  been  consulted  to  detenu  in 
only  the  columns  and  their  proportions,  but  also  the  beams  and 
ornamentation  with  trigly phs  and  metopoe.     The  statues  on 
the  gable  were,  according  to  Etruscan  custom,  of  burnt  clay. 
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63.  80  much  about  the  original  Roman  or  Tuscan  style  of 
architecture  which,  as  we  said  before,  was  founded  on  the  require- 
ments of  oU  Italian  worships.  The  detailed  rules  given  by  Vitru 
vius  for  the  Tuscan  order  of  columns  remind  one  of  Greek  forms, 
\r  senre  to  prove  Greek  influence  on  this  as  on  other 
earliest  Italian  development— an  influence  which  will 
appear  still  more  distinctly  in  our  remarks  about  old  Italian  graves 
and  walUtructures. 

wing  the  further  history  of  Roman  civilization  one 
observes  this  influence  becoming  stronger  and  stronger.  1  hnfesg 
the  times  of  the  kings,  to  which  the  development  of  Tuscan 
srchitccture  belongs,  the  relations  of  the  two  nations  were  of  the 
simplest  kind;  a  conscious  imitation  of  Greek  customs  cannot  be 
thought  of,  least  of  all  in  Letium,  the  poverty  and  simplicity  of 
whose  inhabitants  prevented  a  deeper-going  influence  in  that  dtrec- 
is,  however,  was  different  ria,  the  political  secu- 

rity and  greater  wealth  of  which  made  it  more  susceptible  to  the 
charms  of  Greek  culture.    Hence  the  notion  common  among  the 
Romans,  although  considerably  shaken  by  modern  science,  of  the 
1  scans  having  introduced  Greek  culture  to  them. 

or  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  the  influence  of  Greek 
Italian  manners  begins  to  increase.     The  time  when  first  the 
Roman  people  were  enabled  to  model  more  fully  their  political 
and  legal  institutions  coincided  with  the  highest  climax  of  Greek 
culture  with   rcptnl   to   poHtidl,  milibi  artistic  phases  of 

developin  -uler,  therefore,  that  over  the  whole  Italian 

peninsula  a  new  civilization,  akin  to  the  Greek    model,  and 
fashioned  after  it,   began   to  gain  strength  more   and    more. 
ria  began  to  abound  with  Greek  works  of  art,  and  even  to 
rival  those  great  m«l  ulia  had.  from  the  tint,  followed 

Greek  examples;  in  Lueania  and  Campania  Greek  language  and 
Greek  characters  prevailed  to  a  great  extent — the 

surest  sign  of  mental  affinity.    Rome,  which  always  must 

lief  attention,  was,  by  its  constitutional  struggles  anil  the 

warlike  spirit  «»f  it*  mhabitanta,  prevented  from  receiving  with  a 

mind  the  germs  of  Greek  civilisation.     Nevertheless, 

the  world-conquering  pow«  could  not  wholly 

be  evaded,  and  we  can  look  (off  no  more  striking  proof  of  the 

uring  mission  of  the  Hellenes  than  in  the  fact  of  the 
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becoming  more  and  more  subjected  to  their  genius,  not  wit  1.  ■ 
ing  these  unfavorable  circumstances. 

This  influence  is  recognizable  in  political  no  less  than  in  1- 
and  comiiicivi.il  matters.    After  the  conquest  of  Oampania,  in  the 
fifth  rrnturv  of  the  citv,  the  knowledge  of  Greek   institntiona, 

rlv  limited  to  individual   statesmen   and   lawgivers,  1>< 
diffused  among  wider  circles.     But,  besides  this  strong  and 
increasing  intruaioii  o£  Greek  uses  (and  hut  t<><>  frequently) abutts, 
we  have  to  consider  another  point  of  affinity  which,  from  the 
beginning  of  this  new  epoch,  became  more  and  more  important, 
particularly  as  far  as  sacred  architecture  is  concerned. 

We   are   alluding  to  the  old  religious  connections  betl 
Greece  and   Rome,  which   remained  unobliterated  in  tin 
sciniisness  of  the  two  nations— the  signs,  as  it  were,  of  a  common 
origin,  and  which  led  to  continued  intercourse.     The  want  of  per- 
sonality in  the  old  Italian  myths  was  thus  supplied  from  tic 
stores  of  Greek  mythological  lore,  and  the  worships  of  certain  gods 
.  by  public  authority,  transferred  from  Greece  to  Rome.     This 
enlargement  of  the  religious  horizon  is  not  without  political  signifi- 
cance.    At  first  the  priestly  office  was  entirely  monopolized  by 
the  patricians ;  but,  with  the  growing  power  of  the  plebeian  ele- 
ment, the  introduction  of  new  objects  of  public  worship  be 
necessary.    The  kings  already  tried  to  mediate  between  plebeian! 
and  nobles  by  erecting  a  centre  of  national  worship,  and  the  fre- 
quent introduction,  in  the  following  centuries,  of  Greek  d< 
by  government  was,  in  a  manner,  a  continuation  of  this  attempt 
at  conciliating  these  classes.1 

The  adoption  of  Greek  architectural  forms  was,  therefore,  d  in- 
to religious  causes,  previous  even  to  the  entering  ti<al 
considerations  into  the  question.  During  the  last  century  of  the 
Republic  the  attachment  to  the  <>ld  indigenous  form  of  worship 
was  more  and  more  supplanted  by  the  intluenceof  modern  I  I 
eivilization.  This  admixture  of  Greek  mythology  and,  but  too 
often,  Greek  skepticism  soon  tended  to  abolish  the  deep 

1  The  temple  of  the  Capitol'm.-   <1.  ities   must  be   considered    I 
national  worship  (Ambrosch.  1  «.•♦*,).  bdCfMOdttlt  ef  patrician  tXChuh 

Similar  transformations  of  the  Roman  r.liiri»ii  seen  to  have  been  attempted  by  the 
earlier  Tarquinians.     Tarquii:  Is  Mid  to  have  vetted   the  first  images  of 

gods,  and,  after  him,  Servius  Tullius  ordered  the  statue  of  the  Avcntinc  Diana  to  be 
fashioned  after  the  model  of  the  Artemis  of  Ephesos,  known  to  the  Romans  through 
the  Greeks  of  Massilia. 
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feeling  characteristic  of  the  old  Romans.  The  religious  indiffer- 
eoce  of  the  upjier  classes  grew  into  a  decided  aversion  to  religion 
itself.  >mplainU  began  to  be  raiaed  of  the  temples 

■timdf-g  empty  and  being  allowed  to  go  to  ruin.  Aognetnt  re- 
stored ss  many  aa  eighty-two  temples,  most  of  them  undoubtedly 
aecon  1  »e  principles  of  Greek  taste,  which  st  that  time  pre- 

nd  poetical  creations  of  the  Romans. 
li  were  the  different  phases  of  the  influence  of  Greek  on 
Roman  aacred  architecture,  which  gradually  led  to  the  entire 
transformation  of  the  old  Italian  temple.     Indeed,  all  the  different 
forms  of  the  Greek  temple  are  met  with  smong  the  sacred  edi- 

•  simplest  form  of  the  tsmplum  in  antis  (as*  g  5)  occurred, 
ltruviu-  in  a  temple  of  the  Three  Fortunes, 

out  Aide  the  Porta  Collina  :  the  prostylos  (**»  g  7)  was  very 
frequent  To  this  we  shall  have  to  return  (g  65).  Even  of  the 
i  prostylos  (a*  §  8),  which  was  rare  among  the  Greeka  t  hem- 
salves,  snd  of  which  Vitrnvius  mentions  no  example  either  in 
Greece  or  Rome,  we  have  at  least  one  specimen  in  the  temple 

i  (compare  g  82).    Of  the  peripteroa 
•ns  two  example*,  via.,  the  t« 
th.    1 1  nil  of  MeteUus,  snd  that  of  Virtu*  and  Mono*, 
h  the  architect  Mutiua  had  built  for  Marina, 
which  only  one  specimen 
exist*   in   <treeee  (ear  g  10),  was   frequently  used  by  Roman 
••eta,  aa  we  shall  see  hereaf  nivius  mentions  one 

specimen  of  the  dipteros  (ass  g  12),  via.,  the  temple  of  Qoirinu*. 
erect.  lgustus  on  the  Quirinal.     It  had  double  colonnades 

of  seventy-six  columns,  and  waa  counted  among  the  moat  splendid 
edifices  of  Rome.  Of  this  temple  no  traces  remain.  We,  titer 
shsll  s|hn  nfiuence  of  Greek  on  Augustan  architecture  by 

some  remains  of  a  Greco-Roman  temple  at  Athena.  We  are  speak- 
ing of  the  beautiful  column*  standing  southeast  of  the  Akropolis, 
60  feet  in  height,  nn.i  partly  *till  showing  their  architraves,  Ther 
belonged  to  the  temple  of  the  olympian  Zens,  the  building  of 
h  was  beg  Pisistratoa,  1  the  reign  of 

iphanea.  < >n  the  latter  occasion  we  hear  of  a  Roman 
knight,  Coatutiua,  aetiog  sa  architect  The  temple  waa  finished  by 
the  art-loving  Emperor  Adrian      Y    :  the  preface  of  hU 
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seventh  book,  says  that  Cossutius  built  the  walla  and  the  double 
colonnade,  and  also  covered    the    beams.      The   additions  of 
n   muet  therefore  have  consisted   either  of   the   ultimate 
completion  of  the  n  tinned  parts,  or  of  the  deooratfa 

rangement8of  the  interior.     Fig.  327  shows  the  plai  tem- 

ple. It  wasadiptero 
feet  broad  by  859  long. 
Livy  (xl.,  20)  justly  des- 
ignates  it  as  unique.  It 
had  ten  columns  on  the 
narrow  and  twenty  mi  tin- 
long  sides ;  on  the  nar- 
row sides  it  had  three  rows 
of  columns  b  t  the 

two  usually  found  in  the 
dipteros,  as  may  still  be 
seen  from  the  remains. 
( >t'  the  two  other orde 
the  temple,  the  peendo- 
dipteros  (§  13)  and 
hypjethros  (§  11),  there 
were,  accord  in  g  to  Vitru- 
vius,  no  specimens  in 
Rome.  The  temple  of 
Venus  and  Roma,  how- 
ever, to  which  we  shall 
have  to  re  tin  .un- 

doubtedly showed  the  es- 
sential characteristics  of 
the  peeudo-dipteros ;  and 
Vitrnvius's  own 
tion  (iii.,  2)  proves  that 
the  jnst  mentioned  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Olympian  wis,  like  the  Parthenon  in  its  vicinity, 
a  hypsethros. 

The  forms  of  Greek  architecture  thus  adopted  by  the 
Romans  were  considerably  modified  by  them.  These  modifica- 
tions were  of  a  twofold  kind.  They  either  originated  in  the 
reaction  of  the  Italian  on  the  Greek  temple,  in  which  case  the 


no.  sit. 
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design  and  local  ••  the  building  were  affected;  or  they 

were  cauM.il  by  entirety  new  model  ol  o.twtniction  bang  applied 
either  to  the  purely  G reek  or  Greco-Roman  temple.  In  that  eaae 
the  whole  character  of  the  edifice  was  altered. 

Before,  however,  entering  into  these  more  important  modifi- 
cations, we  mutt  mention  a  few  minor  change*,  chiefly  with  re- 
gard to  the  order  of  columns.  All  th*«  <  i reek  orders  of  columns 
detcrihed  by  us  were  also  used  by  Roman  architect*.  Aa  exam- 
pies  of  the  Dorie  order,  we  name  the  temples  of  ijuirinus  at  Rome 
rculcsstCori:  not  to 

v  Carina,  "Aitlri- 
tettnra  Komana,"  Tav. 

of   Greek    ar 
have,  however,  been  i re- 
hare,    in     conse- 
quence, lost  their  ori- 
j<inal  A  liarmo- 

niou*  prujM.rti.Mi-.    Tin- 

ly  used  bj  tin-  RotMBM, 

uuHt  be  explained  tnm 
the  adoption  and  par- 
tial modification  of  the 
Greek  original  by  the 
Etruscans,  from  whom 
it  again  was  borrowed 
tie  Romans,  the 
latter  developing  the 
forma  thus  received  in- 
to a  system    of   their 

the  fragments  of 

M 


found  on  Etruscan  graves  (for  in- 
of  the  CucumelU  of  Vul.-i  \  and 
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other  examples  ol  this  .style  in  later  Roman  buildings  enable  us 

to  form  a  di.-tinct   notion  of    thi>    old  Ktru.-can  i 

It  must  suffice  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  facade  of  the  <  spitoline 
temple  (Fig.  896),  which  displays  the  Tuscan  order  \\  itfa  the  modi- 
fication-, alluded  to. 

Dm  Umie  order  of  column.-,  lijcewise,  is  found  in  Roman  • 
fices;  for  instance,  in  a  small  temple  of  Tivoli  («<>   I 
in  the  still   standing  temple  of   r'ortuna  V  ii  ilis  in  Koine;  slso  in 
that  of  Saturn  in  the  Roman  lorum.     The  BOOOnd  itOffiei  of  both 
the  Coliseum  (jj  s:>)  and  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  are  adorned  with 
Ionic  M-nii-ruhmins ;  a  few  apeoimenfl  of  this  style  li 
found  at  Pompeii      Almost  all  these  specimens  show  more  or  less 
important  deviations  from  the  pure  Greek  form.     Particularly, 
the  graceful  nweep   of  the  curvatures  and   the  spiral  lines  of  the 
volutes  have  l)een  lost — an  observation  which  also  applies  to  the 
large  Ionic  temples  of  Asia  Minor  (see  Figs.  9  and   LO).     A  char- 
acteristic example  of  the  Roman  form  of  the  Ionic  capita]  occurs 
in  Deagodetz's  description  of  the  temple  of  Fortana  Yirilis  in 
Rome  (PL  iii.). 

While  the  Ionic  and  Doric  orders  were  thus  deteriorated  by 
Roman  architects,  the  Korinthian  column,  and  especially  the  Co- 
rinthian capital,  received  a  richer  and  more  splendid  develop 
at  their  hands.     The  peculiarities  of  this  style  seem  to  have 
congenial  to  the  Roman  mind;  it  is,  indeed,  particularly  adapted 
to  an  architecture  which  derives  its  effects  more  from  the  grand- 
ear  of  massive  structure  than  from  the  harmonious  proportions  of 
architectural  lines.      The  capitals  are  formed  by  two  or  three  rows 
of  delicate  acanthu>-leaves,  from  between  which  appear  volutes, 
flowers,  or  the  forms  of  men  and  animals,  the  richer  develop] 
of  the  beams  being  in  harmony  with  this  splendid  style  of  orna- 
mentation.   This  order  has  been  moat  frequently  applied  by  the 
Romans,  the  greater  number  of  whose  edifices  are,  indeed,  built  in 

[ormthian  style.      We  have  met  with  it  already  in  the  temple 
..f  the  <  Hvmpian  Zeus  at  Athens,  ami  shall  find  it  again  in  al 
all  the  monuments  we  shall  have  to  mention.     One  of  the 
specimens  of  the  style  is  the  Pantheon  (see  Figs.  342  to  34  I  .  i 
column  of  which,  with  the  beam  resting  on  it,  is  shown  in 
328.     In  later  times,  the  style  became  overloaded,  and  by  the 
addition  of  Ionic  volutes  the  so-called  "composite  capital"  was 
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arrived  at,  of  which  Desgodetx  (v.,  17)  and  Cameron  (MBatha  of 
the  Romany  PI.  80)  show  examples  (compare,  also,  the  trium- 
phal arrh  of  Titus,  Fig.  448). 

The  requirements  of  the  old  Italian  religion  led  naturally 
to  the  adoption  of  that  more  or  less  modified  form  of  the  Greek 
temple  which  was  moat  suited  to  its  peculiar  rites ;  this  form  was 
the  proetyloa.  The  Tuscan  temple,  the  frontage  of  which  con- 
sisted only  of  colonnades,  to  as  not  to  obstruct  the  vie w  < 
sky,  was  itself  a  proetyloa.  At  the  same  time  the  proetyloa  could, 
by  means  of  a  simple  enlargement,  be  easily  adapted  to  the 
demands  of  Italian  worship.  This  enlargement  was  effected  by 
adding  one  or  more  rows  of  columns  to  the  one  which  in  the  Greek 


r»  •». 


formed  the  portico  of  the 
building.  In  this  manner  the  front 
part,  surrounded  only  by  columns 
(pan  enttea,  |  61),  became  of  almost 
equal  sue  with  the  back  part  (poaHea\ 
occupied  by  the  cells.  The  door  of 
the  eaBa,  therefore,  when-  the  wmjgn 
used  to  stand,  waa  exactly,  or  at  least 
very  nearly,  in  the  centre  of  the  temple.  This  form  of  the  pro- 
stylos  with  a  far  protruding  portico  occurs  so  frequently  that 
it  may  be  called  that  of  the  Roman  temple  par  aess/fsnee.  Aa 
such  4ingui*hed  from  both  the  Tuscan  ami  purely  Greek 

templet,  the  elements  of  which  it  amalgamates  to  artistic  u> 

column  only,  is  also  frequently  found 

among    Roman  edifices,  more  fre- 

ieed,  than    in   Greece, 

a  at  need  very  rarely.     Yi- 

of  reeee,bnt  tw 

Rome,  viz.,  the  temple  of  Faunus  and 
r  in  the  Island  of  the 
Tiber.  Figs.  8*9  and  830  show  the 
design  and  view  of  a  small  half-mined 
prostylos  at  near  the  weil- 

vn  round  temple  (sm  Fig.  840,  at  mq.\     It  is 
the  height  of  the  capitals;  the  wall  of  the  cells  U 
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mms,an<l  therefore  appear-  in  the  form  of  a  pMlldo 
diptera  «,'   I"',  ire.pientU  applied  l»\  tin-    Kmnaiis.     On  each  of 

tin-  long  lides,  between  the  two  pain  of  centra  oolnmni  (eount- 

Ing   thote   Of  the    portico)    wi'mt  a  small    window  growing 
rower  toward  the  top,  and  adorned  with  an  elegant  cornice.      Ac- 
cording  toCanina,  from  whom  our  woodcuts  are  taken,  the  temple 
was  built  toward  the  end  of  the  republican  era,  and  dedicated 
moat  likely  to  the  Sibylla  Tiburtina  or  Alhunea. 

The  first  and  most  natural  enlargement  was  eiTeeted  by  the 
addition  of  another  column  to  the  projecting  one  which  earned 
the  portico.  Tins  form  also  occurs  frequently.  Besides  the 
above-mentioned  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis  (at  present  B.  Maria 


Egiziaca)  in  Rome,  the  temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii  shows  this  en- 
larged form  of  the  portico.  The  all  hut  square  size  of  thi>  tern 
pie  reminds  one  of  Vitrnvius's  rules  for  the  Tuscan  temple.  A 
small  oblong  temple  at  Palmyra,  most  likely  from  the  ti 
Aurelianus,  shows  the  same  form  of  the  enlarged  proetyloa.  lake 
that  of  Isis  at  I*<mi|>c-ii,  it  has  four  columns  in  the  facade,  which. 
together  with  the  two  on  each  side,  form  the  pronaos,  almost 
equal  in  rise  to  the  oeOa. 

Tin  is    more    interesting    where  the    portico    pro; 

pee  columns.    This  arrangement  is  shown  in  the  beautiful 
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TIm- 


of  the 


well-preserved  temple  of  the 


temple  of  Antooimie  and  Faustina,  the  portico  of  which  U  carried 
i  columns  in  front  end  three  on  eech  side,  eeeh  of  jhc 
columns  consisting  of  one  piece  of 
wall*  of  the  cella,  aleo  preserved, 
monly  travrrtim?. 

881  shows  en  unusually 
same  order  et  Niemee  (the  old  » 
longs  to  the  heet  period  of 
Roman    architecture,    and    was 
erected,  according  to  an  inscrip- 
tion on  i  Justus,  in  honor 
he  sons  of  the  faithful  Agrip- 
pa,  Gains  and  Lucius,  adopted  by 
the  emperor.  The  temple,  known 
aa  MaUon  quarrfa,  consists  of  a 
cella  (peendo  •  dipteros)  adorned 
.  an  half-columns,  and 
a  portico  formed  by  six  columns 
in  boat  and  three  on  each  side. 
The  beams,  in  perfect  preserva- 
tion, rearing  an  th-  wall  end  tint 
.inns,  show  s  frieze  with  beau- 
t if ul  baes  relief  ornaments.    The 

|  <* li menu  with  their  beau  i 

cornices  are  also  preserved.     The 

m  temple  is  at  present 

used  as  a  muaeum,  in  which  the 

antiquities  found  in  and 

Niamessre  kept 

rther  development  of  the 


'■lllfc 


idpleof  Roman 

tectum  appears  in  the  large  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Pompeii,  which 
el  the  same  time  may  be  considered  aa  one  of  the  finest  examples 
is  style.  Fig.  883  (scale  34  Par.  feet)  shows  the  plan,  Fig. 
888,  a  restored  section  of  the  building.  The  protrusion  of  the 
portico  is  increased  by  a  further  column,  six  columns  standing  in 
front  and  four  on  each  aide.  In  front  of  the  portico  (*)  lies  a 
platform,  with  steps  leading  up  to  it  (a\  by  means  of  which  tin* 
whole  front  part  waa  made  equal  in  length  to  the  back  part,  in 
th  Vitruvius's  rules  for  the  Tuscan  temple.    The 
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•n  of  tin*  temple   from  north   to  iouth  also  accords  with 

these  Biles.      Through    the  <1 •  whieli    lav  e\a<-tlv  in    tin-   <•« ntiv 

ur  one  entered  the  cella,  on  both  sides  of  which 
were  galleries  of  eight  Ionic  column-  each  iff).     In  front  of  the 
back  wall  of  the  cella  lay  a  kind  of  substructure  containing  duet 
small  cell®  (d).    The  [onie  columns  (as  appears  from 
seem  to  have  carried  a  galhi\  ..f  Korinthian  columns,  up  to  v 
led  a  staircase  in  the  back  wall  of  the  cella  (1  .  <  i.     The 

substructure  (d)  may  have  supported  a  statue,  the  head  of  which, 
in  the  character  of  Jupiter,  has  been  discovered  there.  The  three 
cell®  most  likely  served  to  keep  documents  and  1 1 insures,  as  was 
frequently  the  case  in  temples.     The  walls  of  the  cella  wen  richly 


Fig.  883. 

painted,  as  were  also  the  columns  of  the  portico,  consisting  of  lava. 
The  floor  of  the  temple  was  adorned  with  mosaic.     The  te 
itself  lay  in  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  Forum.     A  tasteful 
and  clever  reconstruction  of  both  it  and  the  Forum  is  found  in 
Gandy's  "  Pompeiana  "  (PL  51). 

In  n  with  these  specimens  of  the  Roman  prost 

we  mention  the  temple  of  Concordia  in  Rome,  differing  in  design 
from  all  other  similar  buildings.     It  was  built  in  consequence  of 
a  vow  made  by  Cam il his  after  he  had  spoken  in  the  sena 
favor  of  the  claims  of  the  plel>eian8  to  the  consular  dignity.     It 
was  intended  as  a  symbol  of  the  restored  concord  1 
cians  and  plebeians.    It  lay  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Forum 
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Romanum,  close  to  the  enormous  foundations  of  the  Tatmlariutn 
(ss*  |  1  he  remains  found  on  the  spot  do,  howerer. 

belong  to  the  older  temple  of  Concordia,  hut  lo  the  splendid 
temple  built  by  Tiberius  on  its  site.    Only  the  Urge  substrurturv 

o  temple,  to  which  led  s 
flight  of  step*  from  the  Forum, 
any  be  recognized  by  some 

together  with  the  ftofHeMiM 

plan  of  the  « it v,  enable  us  to 
define  the  originai  situation 
of  the  building.     The  <•■ 
building  (set  pl»  «4) 

formed  an  all  but  regular 
square  stretching  bom  north 
to  south,  one-lialf  of  wl 
(jpemioa)  waa  occupied  by  the 
transverse  cella,  while  the 
other  half  aniica)  consisted 
nf  the  aubstructure  and  the 

portico,  projc  tun.      The  cella  waa  used  st  the 

a*  the  meeting-hall  of  the  senate,  and  therefore  was 
known  at  flrvt  name  of  ssnaeWuaa,  in  later  imperial 

>e  same  waa  the  caac  with  the  cella  of  the 

above-mentioned  temple  of  Jupiter  at    Pomp  judge  by 

the  few  preserved  pieces  of  the  architrave,  with  the  cornice,  and 

he  abbs  of  painted  marble  which  formed  the  rt.N»r,  the 

temple  must  have  been 
••online  to  ancient  writ«-i>,  me  int«  rior,  pjeat  likelv 
the  senate-hall,  contained  twelve  statues  of  gods  by  the  hands  of 
the  greatest  masters. 

66.  1  modification  of  th<  temple  above  referred 

to  was  caused  by  the  introduction  of  a  mode  of  eonstntction  seldom 
used  by  the  Greeks,  and  never  on  a  large  scale.  It  enabled 
Roman  architects  to  cover  the  cells?  of  the  temples  in  an  imposing 
monumental  manner.     We  are  speakin  vault,  by  the  bold 

and  consistent  development  of  which  Roman  architecture  differs 
an  the  art  of  the  Greeks.     We  cannot  here  discuss 
whether  and  when  the  art  of  vaulting  became  known  to  the 
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Greeks,  or  whether  it  was  invented  by  tin  Italians.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  vaults!  buildings  occur  at  a  very  early  period  among 
Tuscans  and  other  Italian  tril.es;  hut  tliatitwas  left  to  tin- 
Romans  to  carry  this  important  principle  to  its  technical  and 
jesthetical  perfection.  We  shall  have  frequently  to  speak  of  the 
vault,  as  applied  to  canal>,  I  .ridges,  aqueducts,  gates,  a  i 
phal  aivlirs.  I'.v  itfl  means  the  Romans  were  enabled  togetover 
architectural  difficulties  in  a  manner  differing  bom,  and  i 
grander  than, any  known  to  the  Greeks.  At  present,  ire  must 
consider  the  vault  in  its  influence  on  the  development  06  the 
temple.  The  exterior  of  the  temple  never  displays  vaults  or 
arches  in  any  notieea  1.1  e  manner:  the  interior,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  considerably  transformed  by  the  new  principle,  even  tin- 
largest  cellse  now  being  spanned  he- 
boid and  richly-decorated  vaults,  in- 
stead of  the  flat  lacunar ia-ceiling  for 
merly  in  use.  As  an  example  of  this 
style  we  mention  the  smaller  of  the 
two  temples  at  Heliopolis,  in  Syria, 
to  the  larger  of  which,  the  so-called 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  we  shall  return 
(§  68).  Fig.  335  shows  the  plan  (scale 
80  feet  English  measure),  Fig.  336 
the  view,  of  a  prostylos  of  the  al> 
described  kind,  which,  in  addition,  has 
been  surrounded  by  a  colonnade, 
cepting  the  front  row  of  columns  of  t  he 
facade,  it  has  been  perfectly  preserved. 
A  tlight  of  steps  (A)  leads  t<»  the  colon- 
nade (B),  through  which  one  en 
into  the  pronaos  (C),  the  ceiling  of 
which  consists  of  a  transverse  barrel- 
vault.  A  splendid  door  (D),  on  each 
side  of  which  a  staircase  has  been  Let 
into  the  wall,  opens  into  the  inner 
cella.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts; 
the  first  of  which,  lying  on  a  level  with  the  pronaos,  is  spu 
by  a  bold  barrel-vault  richly  adorned  with  laquearia.  The 
side-walls  are   adorned  with  beautiful  Korinthian  half-columns 
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ffliM>»g  niches.     Opposite  the  entrance  lies  a  raited   epaee 

sseni   to  have  led  steps.    It  waa  asperated 

*\xu»  in  fool  -f  it  by  two  column*,  and  moat  likely 


Tm.Wk 


contained  the  statae  of  the  temple.    In  the  inside  of  the  raised 

platform  it  a  apaee  evidently  deetin^l  for  the  reception  of  sacred 

lenient*  and  other  valuable  object*.     The  style  of  the  ar 


tectnre  i*  splendid,  a* 

\  aaema  to  have  finished  the  holding  begun 
father  Severua. 


Emperor  Csramlk 
likely  by  hi* 
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raplt    of 

Venus  and    I 

Rome  show-  the 
principle  of  vaulting, 
although  beli 
an  earlier  period.    It 
is,  at  the  same  time, 
one  of  tin-   fen  ipe 
ciim  M-   ,,f  |  double 
temple  in  Et 
chitectnre.     It 
between  the    Forum 
Romanum    and    the 
Coliseum,   rising 
a    strong    substruct- 
uiv.    It  m  by 

Adrian,  a  !«>■ 
and  himself   an 

tenr    architect,    and 
most    likely  finished 
gf  by  Antoninu>  Pins.  Ii 
i  belonged  t<>  the  most 
^  splendid  monnments 
of  Rome,  and  Its  ruins 
still  of  imposing 
aspect,  rhese  n  mains 
at  tlif  game  tin 
able  us  to  distinguish 
the    position   of  the 
two  separate  celli 
longing  to  the  a] 
named  iroddesses. 

In  the  centre  of 
the  temple  were  two 

lidrcular     oi 
touching  each  other, 
adorned  *  iti 
ful  semi-cupolas, 
containing  th 
of  Venus  and  Boms. 
(  me  of  them  wasturn- 
ed   toward  I 
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the  other  toward  the  east.  Fig.  887  shows  the  plan  of  the  temple 
It  must  be  described  ss  a  psendo-dipteroe  dekastylos,  having  ten 
eolomns  in  the  facades.  The  distance  of  the  colonnade  from  the* 
wall  was  sufficient  to  leave  space  for  another  omitted  row  of 

>ns  (compare  g  18).  Each  of  the  long  sides  had  twenty  col- 
umns. The  entrances  to  the  two  divisions  of  the  cella  lay  toward 
east  and  west  respectively ;  the  entrance  to  them  was  through 
pronaoi,  formed  by  the  prolongations  of  the  cell*- wall*,  and  by 
four  columns  placed  between  the  mUm  of  these  walla.  The  two 
cella?  were  covered  by  richly-adorned  barrel-vaults  (ssr  ! 
which  were  in  beautiful  harmony  with  the  semi-cupolas  over  the 
two  niches.  The  side-walla  contained  niches  with  half-columns 
inclosing  them,  additional  splendor  being  produced  by  colored 
tablets  of  marble.  The  outside  consisted  entirely  of  i'rokonne- 
sian  marble.  Steps  led  from  the  Forum  to  the  terrace  (500  feet 
long  by  309  wide)  on  which  the  temple  stood.  Some  remains  of 
these  steps  are  still  in  existence.  The  two  long  sides  had  no  steps. 
Fragments  of  shafta  of  columns  made  of  gray  granite  have  been 
found  near  the  edges  of  the  substructure.  They  tend  to  prove 
the  existence  of  a  colonnade  round  the  building.  The  tempU* 
itself  lay  on  a  separate  platform  inside  the  colonnade,  by  six  or 
seven  steps  above  the  level  of  the  substructure. 

the  examples  of  vaulted  temple*  hitherto  cited  a  so- 

i  barrel-vault  was  joined  immediately  to  the  quadrangular 
shape  of  the  cella  or  the  pronao*  icr  no  less  important 

kind  of  the  vault  is  the  cupola  tpptisjd  to  eirenkr  buildings.  The 
Romans  used  it  frequently,  sometimes  with  great  effect'  We 
have  mentioned  the  round  in  Greek  architecture  (J  14), 

it.  however,  being  able  to  cite  examples  «tyle,  bar- 

I>erhaps,  the  mot  Lysikratca  at  Athena  (Fig 

and  the  conjectural  design  PMHppeoi  of  < 

86%  In  Rome  these  bu  ill  in--  were  both  more  frequent  and  more 
developed  than  among  the  Greeks;  they  indeed  form  a  consid- 
erable fraction  of  Roman  edifices.     According  to  Servius  (est 
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"JSn.,"  ix.,  408),  they  were  dedicated  chiefly  to  the  goddesses 
Vesta  and  Diana,  also  to  II«  r<  ules  and  Memory.     Vitruviv 
7)  mentions  two  kinds  of  this  temple,  one  <»f  which  lie  calls  mono* 
pteros,  the  other  peripteros.     The  monopteros  consists  of  i  mini 
her  of  columns  arranged  in  a  circular  form,  standing  on  a  base 
with  steps  (stylobat),  and  carrying  the  beams,  also  drool 
shape,  and,  by  means  of  them,  the  vaulted  iade  eiti. 

Of  WOOd.     These  temples,  in  the  centre  of  which  tin-  >tatue 
of  the  deity  was  placed,  had  therefore  no  separate  cella;  9 
want  was  perhaps  supplied  by  railings  between   tl  e  col- 

umns, as  appears  from  a  hmtirliff      No  specimens  of  thu  style 
are  preserved.     To  judge  by  a  coin  of  Augustus,  the  temp 
Man  Qltor(nol  to  be  mistaken  for  the  splendid  temple  of  later 
origin)  in  the  Capitol,  built  by  that  emperor,  was  a  mom »p- 

which  form  also  appears  on  another  ooin  n  pre- 
senting an  open  temple  containing  the 
Vesta  ( Fig.  339).  On  the  top  of  the  cupola  is 
a  flower-like  ornament  quite  in  accordance  with 
Yitruvius's  statement,  who  (i\\,  7)  prescribes  a 
certain  measure  for  this  flower  {flos).  The  in- 
accuracy of  such  representations,  however, 
vents  us  from  deciding  with  certainty  whether 
oor  illustration  is  not  perhaps  intended  to  represent  the  Roman 
temple  of  Vesta  still  in  existence,  although  that  belongs  to  the 
second  form  of  round  temples. 

The  temples  of  the  second  kind  also  rest  on  a  circular  base; 
but  here  tho  separate  columns  encircle  a 
round  cella,  which  is  covered  by  a  cupola 
resting  on  the  colonnade.  This  arm: 
ment  is  specified  by  the  above-mentioned 
temple  of  Vesta,  more  commonly  called  the 
temple  of  Hercules  Victor.  It  has  been 
transformed  into  a  Christian  church  (S. 
Maria  in  Cosmedin),  to  which  circumstance 
it  owes  its  preservation.  The  celebrated 
temple  of  Vesta,  which  now  has  entirely 
disappeared,  lay  at  the  fool  of  the  Palatine, 
near  the   church   S.  Maria  Liberatrice,  a 
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little  way  from  the  Via  Sacra. 
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ruin*  of  another  temple,  ascribed  to  Vesta  with  more 
certainty,  are  foun«l  at  Tivoli.  It*  original  appearance  can  <li*- 
v  be  recognized  It  is  one  of  the  finest  sped  mens  of  the- 
ekes  of  round  temples  called  by  Vitrnvins  peripteroi.  Fig.  340 
snows  the  design,  Fig.  341  the  view,  both  after  Vallailier**  draw- 
ings  of  the  remains,  I  anina  has  added  the  missing 

parts.    The  cella  ia  formed  by  a  circnlar  chamber  (sst  Fig.  340), 
whose  wall  contains  a  handsome  door  and  two  elegant  windows. 


The  cella  is  surrounded  by  twenty  Korinthian  columns,  can 

-ornamentod  beams  (sss  1  ».     The  upper  part  of  the 

cella-wall,  surrounded  by  a  graceful  cornice,  rises  above  these 
beams,  the  conclusion  being  made  by  the  cupola,  crowned  by  an 
•  'lie  whole  structure  stands  on  a  base,  also  surround- 
aioa,  up  to  wbJeh  base  leads  a  narrow  fiV 
step*  in  accordant  '«  rule.     The  l.uiMin^  must  be 

considered  as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  late  republican  *r 
"cture.1 

■*ftL.a.  11*9) 
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Ml  TUB  PANTHEON. 

\\'v\    has  called   attention   to  the    remarkable   circumstance  of 

Yitru\  in-  [fmiting  nil  description  to  these  two  kinds  of  the  round 
temple  without  mentioning  i  third  class,  in  which  the  circular 
body  of  the  building  (in  that  case  generally  of  larger  dimensions) 
is  not  inclosed  by  columns  at  all,  but  only  shows  a  p 
portico  like  the  other  Roman  temples  (prostyloi).  Thin  ..mission 
on  the  part  of  Vitruvius  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  ai  in  his 
time  already  Roman  architecture  had  achieved  its  highest  success 
in  that  particular  style. 

We  are  speaking  of  the  Pantheon,  the  splendid  buildi] 
ed  by  M.  Agrippa,  the  friend  of  Augustus,  in  immediate  connec- 
tion with  the  Thermae,  built  and  dedicated  to  Jupitor  Ultor  by 
him.  This  building,  which  embodied,  as  it  were,  the  hie 
rations  of  Roman  national  pride  and  power,  was  completed,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  Inscription  preserved  on  it,  b.  c.  -25,  in  which 
year  Agrippa  was  consul  for  the  third  time.  According  to  the 
statement  of  Pliny  (uHist.  Nat."  86,  iM.  1 1,  which,  however,  has 
been  disputed,  it  was  originally  dedicated  to  'Jupitor  Ultor,  whose 
statue,  therefore,  undoubtedly  stood  in  the  chief  niche  opposite 
the  entrance.  The  other  six  niches  contained  the  >tatues  of  as 
many  gods;  those  of  the  chief  deities  of  the  Julian  family,  Mars 
and  Venus,  and  of  the  greatest  son  of  that  family,  the  divine 
Caesar,  being  the  only  ones  among  the  number  of  which  we  have 
certain  knowledge.  Was  it  that  the  statues  of  Mars  and  \ 
showed  the  attributes  of  the  other  principal  gods,  or  that  the 
statues  of  the  latter  stood  in  the  small  chapels  (cedicvla 
the  niches,  or  that  the  oneqnaled  enormous  cupola  was  >upposed 
to  represent  heaven,  that  is,  the  house  of  all  the  gods  ?  Certain 
it  is  that,  together  with  the  old  appellation,  the  new  name  of  the 
Pantheon,  i.  e.,  temple  of  all  the  gods,  was  soon  applied  to  the 
building.  This  latter  name  has  been  unanimously  adopted  bj 
posterity,  and  has  even  originated  the  Christian  destination  of  the 
edifice  as  church  of  all  the  martyrs  (S.  Maria  ad  Marty  res). 
Without  entering  into  the  consecutive  changes  the  build  in  g  has 
undergone  in  the  course  of  time,  we  will  now  attempt  a  descrip- 
tion of  its  principal  features.  The  temple  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  round  edifice  and  the  portico  (see  plan.  Pig.  .'542).  The  former 
was  132  feet  in  diameter,  exclusive  of  the  thicknesfl  of  the  wall, 
which  amounts  to  19  feet.     The  wall  is  perfectly  circular,  and 
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contains  eight  aperture*,  one  of  which  ferret  at  entrance,  while 
the  other*  form,  in  a  certain  order,  either  semicircular  or  quad- 
rangular niches;  i  r  are  covered  by  semi-cupolas,  the  lat- 
v  Isurrel-vault*.  <  >nl\  the  niche  oppoaite  the  entrance  is, 
at  the  preaent  time,  uninterrupted,  and  open  up  to  ita  full  height, 
thnt  oorrespon  th  the  formation  of  the  entrance  (compare 
section,  Fig.  ^44);  in  fronl  of  each  of  the  others,  two  column* 
have  been  erected,  the  beam*  of  which  close  the  opening  of  the 
semicircular  vault  To  this  chief  portion  of  the  bu 
attached  the  splendid  portico  which,  in  the  manner  of  the  above- 
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aaantjooed  rcttrplcs,  projects  by  three  columns,  besides  a 
wall-structure.  The  fnmtage  shows  night  ^""^  As  a  rule, 
the  whole  space  of  the  pronaos  was  without  columns;  contrary  to 
thi*  rule,  we  here  tee  it  divided  into  three  naves  by  means  of  two 
pairs  of  columns.  The  centre  nave,  which  was  also  the  widest, 
led  to  the  entrance-door,  each  of  the  two  others  being 
by  an  enormous  niche.  Not  to  mention  swtbetin 
these  columns  were  required  as  props  of  the  roof  covering  this 
vast  space  (the  portico  is  about  100  feet  km 

The  column*  of  the  portico  (one  of  the  capitals  ia  shown,  1 
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328)  carried  beams,  on  the  frieze  of  which  the  following  in 
ti.'n  in  large  letters  has  been  placed:  MAGRIPPAJ    I 

iHMl  K<  IT.      AnuthiT  inscription   belo*  this  on 
smaller  characters,  states   the  building  to  have  been  re-; 
by  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla.     The  beams  cany  a  large 
pediment,  originally  adorned  with  groups  of  statu.-  representing 
.Jupiter's  victories  over  the  Gigantes.     Behind  tad  above  1 1 » I  - 
gable  rises  a  second  one  <»f  the  same  proportions,  serving  as  an 
ornament  of  the  projecting  wall   which    connects  the   round 
building  with  the  portico  {see  also  plan,  Fig.  344).     11 
the  portico  was  supported  by  beams  made  of  brass.     Acc<  »i \  i  b 
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the  drawing  of  Serlio,  these  beams  were  not  massive,  but  oon 
of  brass  plates  riveted  together  into  square  pipes — a   principle 
frequently  applied  by  modern   engineers  on   a  larger  scale  in 
building  bridges,  etc.    Unfortunately,  the  materia]  of  the 
barring  some  of  the  large  rivets,  has  been  used  by  Pope  1 
VIII.  for  gam   and  various  ornament-   of   doubtful    taste   m 
St    Meter's  Cathedral.      The   large  columns   carrying   the  Ugly 
tabernacle  on  the  grave  of  St.  Peter  are  one  of  the  results  of  this 
barbarous  spoliation.     The  old  door,  also  made  of  brass,  which 
leads  from  the  portico  into  the  interior  has,  on  the  contrary, 
preserved.    Tin  outer  appearance  of  the  round  building  is  simple 
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and  dignified.     It  moot  likely  wan  originally  covered  with 

ferra-eottJi  ornament*,  of  which,  however,  little  remains  at 
present ;  but  the  ample  brick*,  particularly  in  the  upper  •tripe*, 
where  the  insertion  of  the  vault  becomes  visible,  look,  perhaps, 

as  beautiful  as  the  original  coating.  The  whole  cylinder  of 
masonry  is  divided  into  three  stripes  by  means  of  cornices!  whi.  h 
break  the  heaviness  of  the  outline,  the  divisions  of  the  inner  space 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  outer  surface  (**#  Figs.  848  and 
844).  The  first  of  these  stripes  is  about  f .  >rt  v  feet  high,  and  rests 
on  a  base  of  Travertine  freestone.  It  consists  of  simple  horizon 
tal  slabs  of  stone,  broken  only  by  doors  which  lead  to  chambers 
he  thickness  of  the  wall  between  the  niches  (me  plan, 
corresponds  to  the  columns  forming  the  first  story 
of  the  interior,  the  two  cornices,  in  and  outside,  being  on  a  level. 

second  stripe,  about  80  feet  in  height,  answers  to  the  second 
story  of  the  interior,  where  the  semicircular  arches  of  the  niches 
are  situated.  The  horizontal  stone  layers  outside  are  accordingly 
broken  by  large  double  arches,  destined  to  balance  the  vaults  in 
They  alternate  with  smaller  arches,  thus  forming  s 
decoration  of  the  exterior  at  once  dignified  and  in  harmonv 
the  general  design  ot  Ming.     The  two  cornices  in  and 

outside  are  again  on  a  level.  The  third  stripe  corresponds  to  the 
cupola,  the  tension  of  which  is  equal  to  140  feet  The  outer 
masonry  reaches  up  to  about  a  th  •*  height  which 

point  the  cupola  proper  begins  to  rise  in  seven  mighty  steps, 

he  dome  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  cyliu- 
dried  building,  which  adds  to  the  sober  and  harmonious  impres- 
sion of  the  whole  building.  The  lower  of  the  above-mentioned 
interior  stories  is  adorned  with  columns  snd  pilasters,  the  latter 
of  which  indosed  the  niches.  these  columns,  over 

two  feet  in  height,  are  monoliths  of  giaUo  mtico    s  yellow 
tiarble  beautifully  veined,  and  belonging  to  the  most 
valuable  materials  used  by  ancient  architects.     Six  other  col- 
umns are  made  of  s  kind  of  marble  known  as  passu  sssiff  > 

-onions  mode  of  coloring  these  columns  are  made  to  har- 
monize with  those  consisting  of  the  rarer  material.  Above  the 
first  lies  a  second  lower  story,  the  architectural  arrangements  of 
which  may  be  recognized  from  Adler's  ingenious  attempt  at  re- 
(m  •  4).     Its  original  decoration  consisted  of 
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tablets  of  colored  marble,  the  effect  being  *imi,  t  of  a  se- 

quenc  row  pilasters.    Thil  i  riginal  decoration  lias  later  been 

changed  for  another.     Above  the  chief  cornice  which  otrowm  thil 
story,  and  at  the  nine  time  terminates  the  circular  walk,  rises  the 

cupola,  divided  into  five  stripes,  each   of  which   contain 
five  "caskets"  beautifully  worked  and  in  excellent  |><  .    In 

-  ntre  at  tin-  top  il  an  opening,  forty  feet  in  diameter,  tlirough 
which  the  light  entem  the  building.  Near  this  opening  a  frag- 
ment has  been  preserved  of  the  bronze  ornamentation  which  once 
seems  to  have  covered  the  whole  cupola.     Even  without 
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elegant  decorations  the  building  still  excites  the  spectator's  ad- 
miration as  one  of  the  masterpieces  <»f   Km  nan  genius. 

68.  The  temple-inclosures  of  the  Romans  were,  as  a  rule,  .-till 
more  splendid  than  the  periboloi  of  the  Greeks.  Although  few 
ID  number,  the  remaining  specimens  of  these  BOJTOUnding  court.- 
are  sufficient  to  give  us  a  distinct  idea  of  the  whole  nent. 

Hal  purpose  of  these  courts  was  to  seclude  tlie  sanctuary 
from  the  profane  bustle  of  the  world,  for  which  purpose  the  in- 
closure  of  the  space  immediately  in  front  of  the  temple  was  sutli- 
cient.  Several  inclosures  of  this  kind  have  been  preservi 
Pompeii.  In  front  of  a  prostylos  with  a  colonnade  projecting  by 
two  columns,  commonly  designated  as  the  temple  of  J£scnlapins, 
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U  situated  a  simple  court  inclosed  on  two  sides  by  s  here  well, 

the  third  side  fronting  the  temple  being  adorned  with  a 

portico  oi  limine.    Another  still  smaller  sanctuary,  with 

•lumns,  at  Pompeii,  formerly  described  aa  the  temple  of 
Mercury,  at  present  as  that  rinus,  shows  an  entrance-court 

the  walls  of  which  on  two  sides  are  adorned  with  pilasters,  the 

■onsisting  of  a  portico  of  four  columns.    Through  the  latter 
one  enters  the  court  of  the  temple,  in  the  background  of  ■ 
on  a  broad  base,  rises  the  cells  containing  the  statue  of  the  god; 
in  the  centra  of  the  court  stands  an  altar  remarkable  for  its  relief- 
ornamentation. 

■>ther  cases  the  courts  were  richly  decorated  and  of  larger 
iding  the  temple  on  all  sides.    This  seems  to 


have  been  die  case  in  slmm*  all  the  larger  and  in  most  of  the 
smaller  temple*  wherever  the  l.*nl  1  permit  it.     In 

the  above-mentioned  temple  of  Isis,  i 
in  htiilt  in  a  regular  spaee  surrounded  by  Wal  •  court  is  sur- 

rounded bj  ■  the  cei-  lies  the  cells  with  th< 

pronaos.  A  similar  arrangement,  on  a  larger  scale,  we  see  in  the 
eo-called  temple  of  Venus,  o<  -  the  western  side  of  the 

i    is  a  peripteros  surrounded  by  twenty-eight 
splcmlii  B  m  eohn  a  portico  of  considerable  pro- 

jection  in  fnmt.  The  temple  Ki  hioioaod  bg  a  corered  court 
adorned  with  columns ;  the  colonnades  on  the  narrower  sides  eon* 
sistinr  «'  broader  sides  of  seventeen,  detached 

is.    The  wall  on  the  right  is  joined  on  the  out- 
aide  by  a  similar  colonnade  (Fig.  345,  a)  of  Doric  columns,  which 
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belongs  to  the  surroundings  <»f  the  forum.    The  remnant*  of 
tlie  temple  and  the  court  are  in  a  state  of  toleraMe  presen 
Itaeoii  bai  attempted  a  trustworthy  oonjeetnral  design  of  the  ori- 
ginal building  (866  Fig.  345).     The  temple  rises  in  beautiful  pro 
portions  over  the  surrounding  colonnades.     Both  with  regard  to 
jfegMWe  of  |>roportions  and  splendor  <>f  deeorations  it  rank.-  among 
the  finest  buildings  of  Pompeii.     In  front  of  the  steps  L< 
the  base  stands  the  small  altar,  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
ground.    The  surface  of  the  inner  walls  of  the  cella  if  divided  into 
several  parts  separated  by  pilasters  of  stucco.    They  are  of  a  light- 
yellow  color,  while  those  of  the  peribolos  are  richly  adorn 
the  manner  of  perspective  room-decorations — only  rarely  met  with 
in  temples.    The  l>a<  k  wall  of  the  peribolos  is  joined  by  a  number 
of  Bmall  chambers  destined,  perhaps,  for  the  priests.     Their  walls 
are  decorated  with  beautiful  figure-pictures. 

In  Rome  no  temple-inclosures  of  this  kind  have  been 
served,  but  their  existence  in  ancient  times  is  proved  by  the 
pie  of  Yenus  and  Roma  described  by  us  (Figs.  336  and  887).     Of 
a  very  early  structure  of  a  similar  kind,  we  have  knowledge 
the  plan  of  the  city  of  Rome,  which,  made  of  marble,  was  pi 
in  the  temple  of  Romulus,  and  the  fragments  of  which  are  now- 
let  into  the  walls  of  the  staircase  of  the  Capitoline  Museum.     In 
this  fragment  we  see  two  temples  standing  near  each  other,  and 
inclosed  at  a  moderate  distance  by  a  single  oblong  colonnade.1 
This  colonnade  was  built  most  likely  of  common  material  1 
Csecilius  Metellus;  Augustus  reconstructed  it  on  a  larger  scale  in 
marble  in  the  name  of  his  sister  Octavia.     In  front  of  the  two 
temples  stood,  as  appears  from  the  Capitoline  fragment,  groups 
of  twenty-five  horsemen,  the  work  of  Lysippus,  which  had  been 
brought  as  spoil  from  Macedon  by  Metellus.     In  the  reign  of 
Titus  (a.  d.  TO)  both  temples  were  burned  down  in  a  fire  which 

»ved  a  great  part  of  Rome.    They  were  rebuilt,  accord u 
an  inscription  found  on  them,  l>\  the  Emperor  L.  Septimius  Seve- 
rus  (a.  d.  203).    Both  temples  were  dedicated  to  .1  npiter  and  Juno. 
Remains  of  the  portico  leading  to  the  court  are  found  in  the 


1  8ee  F.  Reber,  "  Die  Ruinen  Roms  und  der  Campagna,"  Leipsic,  1863,  p.  210,  et 
§eq.  P.  211  contain!  a  view  of  the  portico  of  Octavia;  p.  218,  the  fragment  of  the 
Capitoline  plan  referring  to  it. 
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I'escaria ;  tome  column*  of  the  temple  of  J  unci  belong 
ite  home  in  the  Via  <]i  S.  Angelo  di  Pescaria. 
m  largest  t<m|>le-inclo*ure  atuoug  Uie  monuments  known 
to  ns  belonged  to  the  temple  of  the  Son  at  Palmyra,  the  mighty 

e  desert,  situated  on  the  frontier  of  the  Roman  an. 

thian  Empires.     In  it  the  moat  gorgeous  specimens  of  almost  all 

eluipi  of  Roman  architecture  are  found    The  open  colonnade, 

•stance,  more  than  4,000  feet  long,  consisting  of  four  rows  of 

thian  column*,  had  not  it*  e*j  I  »me,  no  more  than  the 

just-mentioned  temple-inclosure.     The  latter  occupies  a  square 

nearly  8,000  feet  in  circumference.    The  outer  wall,  of  consider* 

able  height,  is  broken  on  three  sides  by  window*  cut  into  it  at 

regular  intervals  between  the  pilasters,  which  adorn  the  wall 

in  front  and  at  the  back.    The  fourth  side  has  no  windows,  but 

instead  of  them  a  high  entrance-portal  in  the  centre,  which  may 

of  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  Roman 

the  Emperor  Aurelianu*.     The  court  which 

-  portal  is  of  proportionate  sin  and  splen- 

Eaeh  of  the  sides  (over  100  feet  in  length)  is  adorn*! 

colonnades;  those  on  three  aides  being  double  (i.e.,  formed  by 

two  rows  of  columns),  that  on  the  side  of  the  entrance  single. 

The  whole  area  of  the  court  is  covered  with  slabs  of  marble,  and 

it  contains,  on  both  sides  of  the  entrance,  two  large  regular 

Iowa,  most  likely  used  as  ponds.    Opposite  the  entrance,  facing 

i  long  side,  lies  the  temple,  a  dipteros  about  110  feet 

»y  900  long ;  the  entrance  to  it  lies  on  the  long  side  of  the 

cells,  opposite  the  portal  of  the  inclosure- wall.    This  is  a  deviation 

from  the  ordinary  design  of  temples ;  another  irregularity  consist 

•low*  which  are  broken  into  the  walla  of  the  cella. 

The  inner  sides  of  each  of  the  two  narrow  walla  of  the  cella  con- 

i  quadrangular  niche  destined  to  receive  the  statue  of  a  god. 

fact  accord*  with  the  statement  of  Aurclian  having  placed 

here  the  statues  of  Helios  and  Helus.     The  same  emperor  restored 

the  older  temple  in  a  manner  the  splendor  of  which  is  frequently 

praised  by  ancient  writers,  and  still  is  apparent  from  the  remains. 

Less  in  sin  splendor  or  individual  pom!  tan  ties, 

were  the  court*  <»f  tin-  temple  of  the  Sun  in  I leliopolia,  the  modern 

Balbek.     Onoof  the  chief  temples  of  that  citv  we  have  mentioned 

in  1 66  (sw  Figs.  885  and  886>    The  other  one,  larger  than  the 
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first,  and  most  likclv  devoted  to  Jupiter,  as  god  ol  tin  ran,  was 
aparipteros  with  ten  columns  in  front,  and  nineteen  on  each  of 
the  long  sides.  Its  width  was  160  feet  :  its  length,  excluer 
the  steps,  about  800  feet  The  oella  of  the  temple  has  been  de- 
st roved  beyond  restoration;  only  the  hcautiful  Korinthian  col- 
umns of  the  colonnade  (about  7  feet  in  bottom  diameter)  may 
still  be  recognized.  The  courts  in  front  of  the  temple,  and  the 
entrance-portal  belonging  to  them,  are  comparatively  well  pi* 
served.  The  latter  (see  plan,  Fig.  846  :  scale  2O0  feet)  consists  of 
a  portico  of  twelve  columns,  up  U)  which  led  a  broad  (tight  df 
stops,  the  entrance  into  the  first  court  being  formed  bv  three 
magnificent  gates.     The  court  itself  shows  the  unusual  shape  of 

a  hexagon.    ( opposite  the 
r-1—" «71-- ■i  jj  entrance  lies  the  chief  por- 

tal, leading  to  the  M 
court.    The  four  remain- 
ing sides  show  halls,  open- 
ing    toward     the     court 
through  eolonna* 


Fig.  846. 


niches  in  the  walls  of 
these  halls,  with  their 
beautifully  vaulted  ceiling,  may  still  be  recognized  from  the 
ruins.  The  second  court,  square  in  shape,  was  designed  in  a  simi- 
tar manner,  each  of  three  of  its  sides  (400  feet  in  Length)  coi 
ing  open  halls  (exedrce)  alternating-  with  semicircular  niches.  The 
walls  of  the  halls  are  adorned  with  niches,  most  likely  containing 
statues.  On  the  fourth  side,  opposite  the  splendid  portal  with 
three  gates  above  mentioned .  rises  the  facade  of  the  temple. 
cerning  the  arrangement  of  which  we  have  spoken  before. 

So  much  about  the  inclosures  and  courts  of  tempi. 
quantity  these  temples  were  also  erected  in  public  sqnan 
which  arrangement   we  shall  have  to  return  in  speaking  of  the 
Fora  of  Rome  and  Pompeii  (see  §  82).    The  grand  impn 
of  a  temple  is  frequently  increased  by  the  artiticial  base  on  which 
it  stands.    We  ipoken  of  raeh  a  base  in  reference  to  she 

Otpitohne  sanctuary  (§  62).  The  foundations  oJ  the  court  of  the 
temple  of  Venus  and  Roma  were,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  largest 
scale.  Similar  preparatory  works  were  necessary  for  the  base  of 
the  just-mentioned  temple  of  Heliopolis.     Large  walls  of  free- 
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•tone  tad  been  erected  for  the  purpose  on  three  aides,  consisting 
of  stones  of  thirty  or  even  of  sixty  feet  in  length.  In  a  temple 
erected  on  rising  ^mmn.I,  the  beee  iteelf  could  be  architecturally 
developed;  terrace*,  frequently  oi  imposing  proportions,  often 
the  temple.  Aa  an  instance,  we  add  the  temple 
:    l'ra-nesta,at  Palestrina,  eonjectumlly  redesign* 

According  to  this  design,  the  mountain,  on 

the  slope  of  which  the  old  town  of  Pneneste  lay,  waa  converted 

.Traces  up  to  half  its  height,  which  were  propped  by  mighty 

basements  of  different  kinds  and  ages.    The  midmost  terraces, 

stance,  show  front  wails  of  Cyclopio-Peiaagic  workmsr 
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are  therefore  dated  by  Canina  back  to  the  tine  in 

tmctnre  waa  afterward  enlarged  toward  both  top 
bete  later  parte  accordingly  showing  regular  free- 
tare.  Other  parts  again  show  the  so-called  opus 
|  69),  and,  also,  the  regular  brick-architecture  of 
.  The  modern  town  of  Palestrina  has  been  built 
Vina,  which  latter  have  been  an  object  of  continued 
since  the  sixteenth  century  (we  mention  only  the 
ks  on  the  subject  by  Pirro  Ligorio  and  Pietro  da 
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Cortona).  In  comparing  the  re  m  a  i  n  >  \\  i  1 1 1  the  statements  oi  an- 
cient writers,  we  find  that  tin-  temple  of  moderate  dimei 
ah.. ut  half-way  up  the  mountain  resting  on  the  above-incut  it-m  -1 
terraces,  which  again  wen  architecturally  adorned  in  various 
ways.  The  bottom  story,  if  we  may  use  that  expression, 
formed  by  a  grand  archway  carried  by  pillars;  it  extended  to  l 
considerable  length,  running  parallel  with  the  highway  which 
passes  the  mountains  on  that  side.     <  to  both  sides  i  large 

covered  cisterns  have  been  discovered.  From  here,  stain  led  up 
to  a  terrace  of  large  size,  on  which  two  other  large  tanks  were 
situated — an  arrangement  met  with  also  in  the  court  of  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Sun  at  Palmyra.  From  here  stairs  led  np  to  a  second 
terrace,  in  the  centre  of  which  remains  of  a  gorgeous  building 
have  been  discovered.  It  consisted  of  two  large  halls  i 
by  means  of  a  colonnade;  in  one  of  the  halls  a  celebrated  mosaic 
floor  has  been  discovered.  Pietro  da  Cartona  transferred  it  to 
the  palace  of  the  Barberini  family,  built  on  the  ruins  of  this 
structure,  where  it  still  remains.  Double  flights  of  step-  !• 
to  a  third  and  a  fourth  teirace  ;  on  the  fifth  terrace  stood  an  arch- 
way running  along  the  front  edge ;  on  the  sixth  we  see  a  large 
square  court  surrounded  by  colonnades  (peristylos),  joined  by 
another  similar  court  of  semicircular  shape.  From  this  a  flight 
of  steps,  semicircular  in  design,  led  up  to  the  temple  of  Fortune 
itself,  of  which,  however,  nothing  now  remains. 

69.  We  now  have  to  consider  the  wall — the  most  prim 
form  of  protective  architecture.     A  great  similarity  exists  be- 
tween the  first  attempts  of  this  kind  in  Greece  and  Italy,  which 
proves  the  relationship  and  analogous  development  of  the  two 
nations.     The  oldest  Italian  town-walls  known  to  us  consist  of 
large  stones,  in  the  cutting  and  placing  on  each  other  of  which 
we  notice  the  same  different  modes  of  proceeding  as  in  the  I 
gic  walls  (compare  Figs.  53  to  56).    We  therefore  need  noi   re- 
peat our  previous  remarks,  and  only  add,  that  not  only  town-, 
but  also  other  places,  were  inclosed  with  walls  for  purposes  of 
safety  or  religions  worship.     Wall-inclosures  of  this  kind  are  fre- 
quently found  on  heights  in  various  part-  of  Italy  :  it  is  in 
probable  that  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  Rome,  the  Oapitoline 
Hill,  was  inclosed  originally  for  the  purpose  of  defense  rather 
of  habitation.     In  this  manner  it  became,  like  the  akropolu 


m 

.  the  centre  point  round  which  the  first  dwelling- 
house*  of  the  city  were  grouped. 

uded  •ystcmatically,  aa  frequently 
wm  the  c*~  with  a  colonizing  nation  like  the  Itomana,  certain 
>us  cerenioniea  had  to  be  obeerved.     A  bull  and  a  cow  were 
rneated  to  a  plough  in  order  to  encircle  the  place  destined  tor 
the  r  the  gates,  the  number  of  wtteh  wm* 

ined  by  holy  tradition*,  a  apace  waa  left  by  lifting  up 
the  plough.  The  ploughed-up  earth  had  to  lie  toward  the  town, 
furrow  it*elf  toward  the  country,  this  arrangement  being  in  a 
manner  suggestive  of  the  wall  and  moat  of  Italian  and  Roman 
am  Where  the  locality  permitted  it,  the  apace  for  the  town  waa 
deaigned  a*  a  square,  an  instance  of  which  waa  the  old  Roma  qua- 
drata  on  the  Pa  arrangement  recall*  the  Ion 

templum  (as*  |  61,  d  aa?.),  the  centre  of  the  town  being,  like 
tliar  ,-mple,  considered  aa  holy,  and  marked  aa  such  by  the 

•  the  Roman*  were  generally  made  of  brick*.     Re- 
cently, however,  some  remain*  of  the  oldest  fortification*  of  Rome 
have  been  ■  Uncovered  which 
reeetone  in  the 
Greek   manner.     <  hi   the 

Avfiitin.-IIi!l,f..riii-t.i!..r, 
lie  traced  foraconeid- 
• 

••atone  wall,  which  m> 

v  belong*   to  the 

ao-called   f.-rtifi.-ation*   of 

8ervius.    It  lie*  on  the  top 

of  a  large  earth-wall  (agger\  which  i*  expressly  mentioned  among 

tiHcationa,  and  it  contain*,  like  the  walla  of  the  Ureeka, 

iections  for  the  pnrpoae  of  defense ;  the  arches  placed  at  inter- 

vain  for  the  sak.  aaing  the  firmness  of  the  layer*  of  stonea 

are  thoroughly  Italian  in  ehenetas*     of  ,»  similar  kind  are  the 

t ion- wall*  which  have  been  recent K  f..und  on  the  Pala- 

n.ing,  moat  likely,  the  original  fortification  of  that 

n»F%.846> 

tee,  aa  we  mentioned  before,  brick  waa  nerd  k 

do  states  that  first  of  all  masses  of  earth  were 
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heaped  up,  and  the  erection  thus  gained  was  inclosed  on  botli 
with  strong  briok  walla.   In  these  walls,  as  well  as  in  those  made  of 

massive  stone,  different  model 
of  structure  were  in  Bat,  hv 
Qfl  of  which  tin-  aj.jM'ar- 
ance  of  the  walls  was  coi 
erably  modified.  Either  die 
whole  wall  consisted  of  a  mixt- 
ure of  mortar  and  onto 
bricks  (called  opit  n  hv 

Vitnivins),  or  the  outer  Mi! 
Of  the  wall  was  faced  with 
nlar  bricks  of  equal  nze.      In 
this  case,  also,  two  modes  of 
construction  became  ]>ossihle,  the  >t<>nes  being  either  triangular  in 
shape  and  arranged  in  horizontal  layers  (Fig.  349),  or  being  eat  in- 
to quadrangular  pri 
which  were  pressed  into 
the  soft  mortar,  bo  that 
the   joints  ci 
other  in  a  net-like  man- 
ner (opus  reticular 
Fig.  35(>  illustrates  the 
latter  mode  of  structure. 
which  also  pppears,  for 
instance,  in   the  walls  of 
a  conduit  of  t! 
The  inside  of  these  walls  consists  of  irregular 
bricks  joined  together  by  mortar  (ojnis  incert"in ),  while  the  outer 
surface  consists  of  reticulated  brickwork  coated  over  with  Bj 
Sometimes  the  reticular  and  horizontal  principles  ap] 
bined,  in  which  case  the  reticular  surfaces  are  Interrupted  by  nar- 
rower pieces  of  horizontal  layers.     This  is  the  case,  for  in- 
in  several  parts  of  the  Roman  town-walls. 

We  quote  two  instances  of  town-walls  in  illustration  of  the 
principles  hitherto  insisted  upon,  viz.,  the  wall- of  Pompeii  and 
the  so-called  Aurelian  fortification  of  Rome.  In  the  former  the 
wall  consists,  according  to  Vitruvius's  rule,  of  an  irregularly 
heaped  mass  of  stones,  faced  both  in  front  and  at  the  hack  with 


Fig.  850. 


tine  aqueduct. 
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(•carp  and  counterscarp),  to  which  additional 
it  added  by  means  of  buttresses.  The  upper  surface  of  the  wall  is, 
toward  the  outside,  protected  by  battlements  four  feet  in  height, 
into  which,  st  intervals  of  nine  feet,  embrasures  have  been  est; 
they  project  toward  the  inside  by  three  feet,  thus  yielding  a  safe 
position  to  the  besieged.  Toward  the 
town  aide  the  wall  is  considerably  raised, 

two  feet  from 
the  level  of  the  ground.     bVoad 
rather  steep  steps  lead  from  the  town 
•  the  wall.      Square  towers  com- 
municated with   the  lop  of  the   wall 
means  of  (generally  round-arched)    I 


our  second  example  (Fig.  859),   bfc 
the  Aurelian  fortihY  Home,  the 

wall  toward  the  inside  is  proppe*: 
strong  buttresses  connected  with  each  other  by  means  of  round 
arches.  The  top  of  toe  wall  here,  also,  is  protected  by  battle- 
A  sort  of  gallery  is  formed  by  these  archesi  in  the  single 
of  which  semicircular  niches  are  cut  into  the  thicknesi 


[bgl 
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of  the  wall  which  communicate  with  the  outside  by  means  of  nar- 
row shot-holes,  thus  yielding  a  strong  position  both  lor  stuck 
lefense  (another  arrangement  of  the  wall  h  illustrated  by 
Fig.  859).     Here  also  turrets  are  placed  at  certain  intervals,  audi 
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M  we  have  met  with    before  at    Pompeii  (Pig,  841)  and  in  (i recce 

(compare  §  19,  Figs.  70-77  >.     [Jpoo  the  whole,  Romas  towers 

little  from  tin'  (ireek  but  for  tin-  \ault,  which  idds  to  their 
strength.     Pig,  868  (scale,  18  feet)  shows  a  section  of  a  tan 
Pompeii,  rising  in  throe  stories  to  a  height  of  about  fortj 

The  ceiling  between  the  two  lower  sto- 
ries inclines  slightly  toward  the  out- 
ride, which  is  also  tl  with  the 
openings  above  referred  to.  The  steps 
neoeSKin  for  commnnication  lie  in  the 
part  of  the  turret,  which  is  slightly 
raised.  The  topmost  chamber  comura- 
oieates  with  the  circuit  of  the  wall  by 
means  of  a  vaulted  gate  (compare 
351).  The  upper  platform  also  inclines 
outward  so  as  to  let  the  rain  run  off, 
stone  eaves  being  added  for  the 
purpose,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  cir- 
cuits of  the  wall.     Battlements  protect  the  platform. 

A  few  words  ought  to  be  added  about  fortified  camps,  so  im- 
portant in  Roman  warfare.     They  were  erected  at  coi 
distances  from  each  other,  to  protect   the  frontier  from  tin 
barians,  sometimes  connected  with  each  other  by  long  lines  of 
wall  with  intervening  smaller  fortifications.      They,  of  course, 
re< pi i red  large  garrisons.     The  remains  of  a  large  fortified  camp 
are  still  visible  in  the  Taunus  Mountains,  about  an  hour's  walk 
from  Homburg  vor  der  Hone,  and  250  paces  from   the   large 
Roman  line  of  defense  commonly  called  the  PfaMgrdbm*     The 
present  name  of  the  camp  is  SaaJburg ;  it  is  most  likely  identical 
with   the  Arctaunon  (Arxtauni)  mentioned   by  Ptolemseus.     It 
was  built  by  Drusus  in  the  year  11  (b.  a),  and  reerected  by  his 
son  Germanicus  after  its  partial  destruction   by  the   Qermans 
i  A.  D.  0).      Continued,  but  not  yet  finished,  excavations  have  made 
it  possible  to  discern  the  whole  plan  of  the  camp  {see  Fig. 
after  the  designs  of  Archivrath  Habel).     The  shape  of  thi 
tification   was  quadrangular,  being   TOO   feet    long  by  450  wide. 
The  outer  wall,  consisting  of  irregular  blocks  of  stone,  1 
thickness  of  5  feet,  slightly  increased  on  the  north  side,  which 
was  mo>t  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.      The   four  angles 
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are  rounded.    The  original  height  of  the  wall  cannot  he  deter- 

rts  the  remaining  portions  rise 

.  the  groand    Outride  oi  this  wall  lies  a  doable 

moat ;  maide  ..f  it  we  tee  a  teeond  higher  line  of  wall,  about  7 

feet  wide,  u  1,  it  marked  hy  a  douhle  line  of  dot*. 

ill  lies  a  road  80  feet  wide,  the  via  annularis  i  K> 

(marked  hy  i  single  dotted 

plan),  destined  * 

the  reception  of  larger 
bodies  of  trooj*.     Hie  other 
arrangement*  of  the  camp 
v  tally  witli  the  de- 
writer*. 

Uea  the  chief  gate,  porta  pro*- 
tori< 

I  -orta  principalis  dexira^ 

anil  tia  prineip 

In  the  centre  of 
the  camp,  where  tin-  eOtUM  t- 
linea  between  the  oppo- 
site gatet  meet,  stand*  the 

tmpraiotium  <  l\     Erected  without  much  can-  an.l  in  a  burn,  it 


liowa  several  compartment*,  partly  for  the  private  nee  • 

general,  partly  for  military  purposes.    There  is  i  nee  on  the 

aide  of  the  porta  prrtor%ay  in  the  place  of  which  we  tee  a  square 

•site  aide  the  htiiMin;?  terminate*  in  an  ob 

long  r  me  outlying  sides  of  which  contain  three 

doors  exactly  oppotHi  tl»c  faee  jfkm  b  the  eetiiepeadfag  w»iu..t 
the  camp.  Near  G  ami  If  remains  of  buildings  hare  been  discov- 
ered, most  lik.lv  those  of  .1  !-  house*.  The  narrow  interval* 
between  the  cross-wall*  Ml  mm  I  imlicste  the  existence  of 
a  hearing-apparatus.    I  marks  a  small  sanctuary,  K  a  well.    The 
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pUBtorimn  WM  reserved   for  the  staff  and  the  corps  cTelitc ;  the 
rest  of  the  army  lived,  according  to  the  rules  of  casirametat 
the  open  spaces  between  the  prsetorium  and  the  wall  of  the  camp, 
Light  huts,  made  of  earth  or  wood,  were  most   likely  c< 
for  the  purpose,  the  German  climate  being  too  cold  to  \< 

Stone  foundations  of  the  soldier.-'  dwell- 
ings have  not  been  discovered. 

Another  camp,  at  Qanudgrad  In  Servia,  carefully  investigated 
fbf  the  first  time  by  1".  Kanitz.  is  much  larger  and  in  a  1 
state  of  preservation  than  the  one  just  described.     It  date 
doubtedly,  from  late  Roman  times.     It  was  erected  t 
the  Timon  Valley,  and  is  of  enormous  dimensions.     It  form 


Fig.  855. 

irregular  square  (Fig.  355),  the  narrow  Bides  having  a  length  of 
1,461  and  1,351  feet  respectively,  while  the  two  Ion  show 

the  enormous  i  j of  1,908  and  1,896  feet     Round  bowers, 

180  feet  in  diameter,  and   with  walls  24    feel    thick,  Stand  at   the 

four  corners,  a  number  of  smaller  roond  towers  projecting  almost 

circularly  from  the  wall  at  irregular  intervals  At  I  distal 
about  108  feet  from  this  wall  the  remains  of  a  second  row  ol 
ers  have  been  discovered  also,  most  likely  connected  with 
other  by  walls.  The  substructure  of  a  square  building  ol  6 
132  feet  occupies  the  centre  of  the  fortification.  Onfortun 
no  excavations  have  taken  place,  by  means  of  which  the  nan 
this  cam]>  miirht,  perhaps,  be  discovered. 
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70.  The  Roman  gate*  differ  from  the  Greek  one*  more  then 
it  the  eaee  with  towers  or  wall.-.     It  i»  true  that  their  posit  i 
the  wall  remained  essentially  unaltered;  that  is,  the/  were  in 
serted  inoatl y  in  the  parta  moat  protected  by  nature,  and  further 
strengthened  by  projections  of  the  wail,  built  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  afford  a  point  of  attack  on  the  left  side  of  the  besieging 
enemy.   As  we  hare  seen  before,  the  gates  were  flanked  by  towers 
(compare  also  our  description  of  the  castle  of  Salons,  §  76. 
Mty. 

All  these  points  the  Roman  gates  hare  in  common  with 
Greek    The  chief  difference  consiats  in  the  principle  of  itsjhfnf 
•I  to  the  Roman  structures.    By  means  of  this  prin 
cd  also  to  aubterraneoua  canals,  the  Romans  were  able  to 
wide  spaces  without  difti  We  quote  a  few  examples 

•man  gates,  classed  according  to  the  number  of  their  open- 
ing. 

m  naturally  consists  of  one  arch,  either  flanked 

•  •jections  and  cut  into  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  or  else 

repeated  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  tower.    A  beautiful  specimen 

be   first  kind  is  the 

added    above   the  actual 
An  example  of 
nd  we  m 
the  gate* 

show*  all  the  simplicity  "f 
die  old-Italian  ar 

•la,ia  of  later  date; 
••  an-h  doe*  not 
lie  in  the  wall  but  ej 
end  of  a  small  passage, 

h  touches  the  wall  at 


ling  on  the  side-wall  l»**age.     I-*ter  at  ill,  and  evi- 

j  erected  with  s  view  to  decoration  as  well  as  to  safety,  is 

one  of  the  gates  of  the  above-mentioned  villa  of  Diocletianus,  at 
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owing  t<>  it>  splei 
r  gates  of  this  bnildin 


i,  called  porta  aureay  most  lil  <  1 
{96e%  78).    Like  the  eti 
Ki  Banked  by  tawen,  and  eontaini  one  opening  only.    The  latter 
shows  a  round  arch,  closed  at  the  bottom  by  a  straight  ledge  of 
stone  (tee  1  iu  The  surface  of  the  wall  is  decorated  in  the 

late  Roman  style,  with  small  minimis  on  bam,  faoloafag  oi 

mice,  partly  <1<  -troyed,  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  gate  even 
in  its  present  condition. 


fio.  m. 


Gates  with  two  openings  are  of  rarer  occurrence.  As  an  ex- 
ample we  quote  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  beautiful  gates  of 
Rome,  at  present  called  Porta  Maggiore,  the  original  aspect  of 
which  is  shown  Fig.  85T.1  The  design  is  very  complicated, 
owing  to  various  considerations  ;  but  it  shows,  at  the  same  time, 
the  artistic  skill  of  the  Romans  in  getting  over  architect ural 
difficulties.  Two  high  arched  portals  afford  an  opening  to  two 
Roman  highways,  the  Via  Labicana  and  Via  PrsBneetina,  which 
here  m«-t  it  ■  pointed  angle.  These  portals  are  inclosed  by 
two  mighty  piers,   the  upper    parts  of  which  an  i    by 

smaller  arches  and  decorated  with  two  semi-columns  each,  on 
itter  of  which  rest  beams  and  pediments.     The  centre  pier 

1  Compare  the  gate  of  Messene  (Fig  67),  the  opening  of  which  seems  to  have  been 
divided  into  two  halves  by  a  pillar. 
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shows,  below  the  just-mentioned  opening,  another  email,  round- 
arched  gate.    The  arches  served  at  the  aame  time  to  earr 

.Just  above  them  lies  an  "attic,"  which,  howerer, 
does  not  contain  water;  but  above  tin*  weaee  two  other  "attics:" 
the  lower  one  forms  the  conduit  of  the  Aqua  Claudia,  the  upper 
one  that  of  the  Anio  Nova.  Three  large  inscriptions  cover  the 
three  attics.  The  first  states  that  the  Emperor  Claudius  built  the 
aqueduct  called  Aqua  I  a,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  two 

wells  called  Cteruleus  and   t 'inline,  lying  near  the  forty-fifth 
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milestone,  were  conducted  into  Rome.  The  second  inscription  says 

distance  of  m i  Unman  miles.     The  tin nl  inscription  men- 

tions Vespasian  si.  i*  the  restorers  of  the  gigantic  build- 

i 
More  frequent  tl  are  three  gate-openings,  of  which  the 

one  is  usually  wider  and  higher  than  th.<  two  others 
being  destined  for  homes  and  carriages,  the  latter 

1st  two  purposes  of  defense  and  traffic  are  beauti- 
fully combined  in  a  gate  belonging  to  the  fortifications  of  Aosta, 
3$ 
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built  by  A  ia»  \  lew,  Fig.  358,  and  plan,  Fig.  359).     The 

wall  to  which  the  gate  belong  differs  esBenti.-illy  from  those  of 
Pompeii,  the  interval  between  the  lower  and  outer 
and  the  higher  and  inner,  wall  facings  (B)  being  not  tilled  up 
with  earth,  hut  left  empty,  the  connect  inn  between  the  two 
wall  -facings  is  effected  by  means  of  arches.  Tin-  intern]  ii  thus 
transformed  into  a  Dumber  of  small,  vaulted  ebamben  (0)  which 
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open  toward  the  town,  and  thus  somewhat  resemble  the  inner 
divisions  of  the  Anrelian  walls.  Two  tower-  I  I>  D),  inclosing  the 
outer  gate  (F),  project  from  this  double  wall.  The  gate  snows 
the  justanentioned  division  into  three  openings,  all  of  which  could 
be  closed  by  stronir  ]»orti-ullis.  After  this  gate  follows  an  open 
space  (H),  called  by  VegetiuBj?r0/> >"//""  "him,  because  here  the 
besiegers  that  might  have  advanced  so  far  could  be  attacked  from 
the  platforms  of  the  low  towers.  <  >n  the  opposite  side  of  this 
space  lies  the  inner   gate  (G),  th«   three    openings  of   which 
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doted  by  doom  studded  with  iron.  The  architecture  fa  dignified 
end  eren  severe  in  style,  end  this  work  of  Augustas  may  be 
counted  smong  the  finest  of  iu  class. 

A  similar  though  less  fortified  structure  we  see  in  one  of  the 
gates  of  Pompeii,  called,  from  the  direction  of  the  road  passing 

.  the  llirculanean  gate  (ass  the  outer  view  of  it 
8*0,  from  the  conjectural  designs  of  Maxois).  On  the  left 
protected  by  a  projection  of  the  wall ;  it  has  one  centre  and  two 
side  entrances,  the  Utter  for  foot-passengers.  The  inward  side  of 
the  gate  shows  the  same  arrangement  The  narrow  space  lying 
between  the  two  chief  portals  wss  uncovered,  thus  formings  kind 
of  propugnaeulwm,  similar  to  that  of  the  gate  of  Aorta.  The 
side  entrances  are  vaulted  in  their  full  length ;  they  were  each 
connected  with  the  uncovered  space  in  the  centre  by  mesas  of 
two  arches,  through  which  the  necessary  light  is  conveyed  into 
the  long  and  narrow  passages.  The  large  portals  could,  a* 
time,  be  dosed  by  portcullis,  which,  however,  at  the  time  of  las 
destruction,  seem  to  have  been  no  more  in  use.  The  side 
entrances  contained  doors,  ss  indicated  by  the  still-preserved 
hinges.  The  whole  structure  consists  of  pieces  of  tufa  and 
mortar.  coated  with  stucco.  The  remains  show  how  carefully  the 
surface  was  smoothed.  The  whole  gate  was  16.80  metres  deep 
Is,  The  width  of  the  centre  passage  is  4.70  metres,  that 
of  carh  *\<\v  passsge  L*0. 

The  structures  of  utility,  to  which  we  have  now  to  turn. 
differ  iose  of  the  Greeks  by  their  greater  variety  of 

*e,  and  of  the  means  used  to  accomplish  this  purpose, 
here  that  the  practical  sense  of  the  Romsas  shows  to  greatest 
advantage, 

The  Romans  soon  discovered  the  political  importance  of  roads, 
and  showed  great  energy  sad  consistency  in  carrying  oat  their 
ideas,  differing  in  this  from  the  Greeks.  With  the  Utter,  religious 
purposes  formed  sn  important  eoasideration  in  the  building  of 
roads;  the  Romans  only  considered  the  necessities  of  the  Mate. 
Artistic  road-building  commenced  as  soon  at  the  Roman  dominion 
began  to  extend  beyond  ita  original  limit*.  Conquered  provinces 
to  be  connected  with  the  heart  of  the  state,  i.  c  the  «ty  of 
Rome.  The  roads  thus  became  a  mesas  of 
and  ii 
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The  chief  ami  tiiM  purpose,  however,  was  of  a  military  kind; 
lar-v  Tii:i —  Bfl  of  fcrOOpthad  to  be  conveyed  with  6M6  to  <  1  i - 1 : 1  n t 
provinces.  In  this  way  originated  the  first  artistic  road,  th. 
Aj>j'i:i,  and  its  continuation  to  Arminum,  the  Via  Flaminia  :  the 
D  of  the  I»«»ii.  mm  the  !'<»,  led  to  the  construction  of  the 
Via  -Emilia;  while  that  of  the  Gallic  and  Germanic  natioBl 
caused  the  grand  system  of  roads  in  the  Alps  and  the  oonntriei 
on  the  Rhine  and  Danube.     The  gradual  extension  of  thi 

•rv  may  be  followed  in  the  history  of  road-hnilding.    These 
large  political  considerations,  of  course,  were  out  of  the  qne 
among  the  numerous  and,  to  a  great  extent,  isolated  states  of 
I  hreece.    This  difference  of  purpose  between  the  two  nations  also 
intlueneed  their  modes  of  constructing  roads.    The  Greeks  built 

their  roads  according  to  the  nature  of  the  locality,  OT  even  to  old 
traditional  routes  of  travelers,  heedless  of  occasional  dk 
The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  true  to  the  indomitable  energy  of 
their  character,  follow  the  one  plan  of  building  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  a  straight  line.  The  nature  of  the  ground  is  almost 
totally  disregarded  ;  where  mountains  intervene  they  are  br< 

through;  hollows  are  made  level  by 
means  of  dams;  deep  valleys  or  rapid 
streams  are  spanned  by  bridges,  the 
bold  design  of  which  still  excite-  the 
admiration  of  modern  engineer-,  far 
rior  though  they  are  to  the  Romans 
in  technical,  scientific,  and   mechanical 


resources. 

Of  tunnels  through   mountains  we 
mention  theso-called  "Grottoof  tin 

silippo,"  near  Naples,  which  is  still  daily 
passed  through  hv  thousands  i  I 
It  is  cut  through  a  promontory 
Naples  and  liaise,  being  in  length  ! 
Neap,  palms  hv  94  wide.      The  height 
inside  to  71   palms.     At  the  two  ends  titers  are 

arches  of  94  and  OS  palm*  respectively,  tending  to  increase  the  firm- 
ness of  the  Structure.     The  tunnel  is  bored  through  the  Solid  lock. 

Other  difficulties  had  to  ome  in  marshy  places, 

soil  here  had  to  be  made  firm  and  its  Level  raised  by  mi 
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dan  Via  Appi*,  for  instance,  wm  Urns  conducted  through 

the  Pontine  marsbee.    In  other  place*,  again,  the  road  had  to  be 
carried  on  along  precipices  on  walled  substructures  or  viaduct*. 

is  the  ease  in  that 
part  of   the   Via    Appia 
li  descend*  from  Al- 
bano    to    the    valley 

.  riccia  it  runs 
a   considerable 
tanceon  an  emtankment 
faced  with  freestone.  1 
80S  show*  this  part  of  the  road  with  massive  balustrades  and 

loth  sides  of  it.     Vaulted  openings  in  the  basement  evidently 
served  as  outlet*  for  the  mountain-atream*. 

Aa  to  the  technical  arrangement*  of  the  roads,  such  aa  pere- 

ment,  gutter*,  etc.,  full  information  in  <|.  m    HirtH  \v..rk. 

hre  Ton  den  Gebiuden  bei  den  Griechen  un«l   l: 

i oh  we  hare  followed  in  man?  point*.    The  road*  were  either 

strewed  with  sand  and  gravel  {gloria  riam  dernert)  or  paved  with 
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atone*.     In  the  latter  case  generally  polygonal   blocks  of 

hard  stone,  generally  basalt,  are  chosen  for  the  roadway,  the 

"le  aa  smooth  aa  possible  (mUc$  tUmmrt  rut  mi,  a* 

the  part  of  the  \  .  868.    In  ease  there 

were  raised  pavements  for  foot-passenger*,  they  were  generally 

madeot  er  common  tufa  </<#/*//*  aUnurre).    The  middle 

the  road  was  generally  raised  a  little,  so  aa  to  make  the 

rain-water  flow  leti  faff  the  water,  such  aa  we 
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mentioned  in  speaking  of  the  wall  353),  also  occur  <>n 

roads.  Figs.  364  and  3*».*>  illustrate  tin*  draining  apparatus  of  the 
Via  Appia,  where  an  arched  passage  under  the  road  serves  as  an 
outlet  tor  the  water,  perhaps  also  as  a  means  of  oonmimieatloii« 

.  364  shows  the  t'n.nt  view;  Fig.  '>'^:>  the  sections.     The  ro 
way  itself  is  about  18  feet  wide  ;  it  has  a  massive  stone  balustrade 
on  each  side. 

The  streets  of  Pompeii   were  of  similar  const  met  inn,  <lr 
being  frequently  found  below  them;  tin-  pavements  for  foot-pas- 
sengers to  both  sides  are  generally  raised  a  little, 
by  curb-stones,  being  placed  at  certain  intervals  to  prevent  the  in- 
trusion  of  horses  or  vehicles.     At  intervals  of  1,000  pares,  mile- 
stones  (milliaria)  were  placed  on  tlie  highways,  with  the  distance! 
tioiu  the  larger  towns  written  on  them.      Frequently  seats  for 
hausted  travelers  were  placed  near  these  mile-stones. 

7l'.   In  their  construction  of  bridges  the  Romans  differ  widely 
from  the  Greeks,  owing  to  the  use  of  the  arch  in  Roman  arch 
ture.     The  viaducts  and  bridges  of  the  Romans  are  among  tin- 

most  remarkable  monu- 
ments of  antiquity.  At 
the  ninth  mile-stone  from 
Rome,  on  the  road  to 
bii,  is  a  viaduct  across  a 
broad  valley,  which  only 
daring  the  rainy  season  of 
the  year  is  partly  flooded. 
Nevertheless,  the  viaduct 
is  built  on  as  many  as  K 
arches.  It  is  285  feet  1 
and  consists  of  blocks  of  "peperin  "  and  red  tufa.  Owing  to  the 
Boftuees  of  the  material  the  pillars  are  very  stout,  and  the  in- 
tervals spanned  by  the  arches  small.  From  the  simple  and  BoMd 
ture  of  the  work  (which  is  now  called  Ponte  di  Nona,  and 
still  in  use),  Ilirt  believes  it  to  belong  to  the  time  of  Cuius  Grac- 
chus, who,  while  a  tribune  (124-121  b.  c),  constructed  a  great 
many  roads,  and  of  wh«»m  Plutarch  distinctly  remarks  (C.  Grac- 
chus, c.  iii.)  that  he  considered  not  only  usefulness  but  also  beauty 

and  elegance  (x^lv  Kai  K a^^°^)« 

Where  a  stream  had  to  be  crossed,  the  arch  naturally  became 
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reeter  importance    i 
regarded  almost  like  religions  monnmenta.     In  the  early  history 
10  closely  connected  with  tlie  Tiber,  the 
m  that  river  were  of  such  religious  import  that  the 
care  of  them  was  assigned  to  a  fraternity  of  priests  (/wRjjjfess,  i 

ige-makers),  of  which  the  highest  college  of  priests  in  Rome 
was  s  further  development.  The  name  Ponitfe*  Maximus  re- 
mained  attached  to  the  office  of  high-priest,  and  is  at  present  that 

hough  of  great  importance,  the  arch  was  not  indispensable 
i  :oman  bridge-axchitc  <>t  to  speak  of  temporary  bridges 

tjoata,  we  mention  permanent  wooden  bi 

tw,  the  oldest  bridge  in  Rome,  and  tin-  bridge  that 
Cosar  threw  across  the  Rhine.      In  otfcflf  bridges  wood-work 
i  masonry  occur  combined,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  splet» 
i^e  built  across  the  Danube  by  Trajat  *ted  on  twenty 

strong  stone  pillars,  standing  at  distances  of  170  feet,  and  eon* 
nected  with  each  other  by  wooden  arches  instead  of  stone  vault 
iiur  presentation  of  this  bridge  is  seen  on  the  clunm 

in. 

Arched  structures  made  of  stone  marked  the  highest  perfec- 
tion of  the  art,  combining,  as  th«  niiness  of  structure  l 
capability  of  panning  wide  spaees  without  impeding  (owing 
f  the  arches) 
ivtgation  on  the  river. 

tails,  we  will,  in  tl» 

ng  pages,  quote  a  lew 
example*  < •:  •  _'••-, « hid- 
ing them  according  to  the 
mmilier  of  their  principal 
arches.  The  bridge  near 
,    across    the    river 

one  chief  arch,  with  two  smaller  ones  on  the  banks  of  the 
i        bridge  also  serves  to  carry  an  aqueduct  across  the  rmr 
(compare  i  74). 

Fig.  868  shows  a  still-existing  Roman  bridge  with  two  \ 
cipal  arches,  generally  known  as  the  I 'unto  dV  Quattro  < 
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owing  to  the  two  heads  of  Janus  Quadrifrons  on  stelai  placed  on 
the  balustrade  above  the  tHmdu^pani.    According  t<»  tin-  inscrip- 
tion! it  was  built  in  62  b.  c.  by  L.  Fabricius,  at  that  turn 
Vtarum.     Its  condition  ITM,  in  21   i;       .  -   .. indued  and  t< 
safe  by  the  consuls  Q.  Lepidus  and  M.  Lollius.     It  connects  the 
city  with  the  island   of  the  Tiber,  and  consists  of  two  I 
extending  in  graceful  lines  from  a  strong  pillar  in  the  eentre  of 
the  river  t<>   it-  two  banks.      On  the  ba>e  of    the  pillar,  be' 
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the  two  chief  arches,  the  masonry  is  interrupted  by  a  third  arch, 
which  gives  an  appearance  of  grace  to  the  whole  structure.  Tin- 
side  of  the  pillar  turned  toward  the  current  of  the  stream  is 
made  into  a  sharp  edge.  Two  other  .-mailer  arches,  nearer  the 
banks,  add  to  the  firmness  of  the  structure,  being  filled  up  with 
earth. 

One  of  the  first  Roman  bridges  is  the  Pons  JSlius,  built  across 
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the  Tiber  bv  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  It  opened  the  access  to  the 
tomb  erected  by  him  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  (compare 
§78).  The  bed  of  the  river  was  crossed  bv  three  semicircular 
arches,- joined  to  ri.irht  and  left  by  four  smaller  vaultings.  It  is 
in  a  state  of  excellent  preservation,  and  well  known  by  the  name 
of  Ponte  S.  Angela  (  >n  its  restoration  at  a  later  date  one  of  the 
arches  has  been  tilled  up,  and  LI  hidden  by  the  extended  embank- 
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roent.    Fig.  869  shows  the  original  design  of  the  bridge ;  Fig.370 
its  present  aspect  st  low  water,  which  shows  the 
be  foundations  sn 

till  greater  magnificence  sod  boldness  of 

the  bridges  were  the  harbors,  canals,  and  similar 

«iire  von  den  Gebiuden,"  p.  367)  justly 

even  the  splendor  •'•  golden  houiie  dwindles  into  nothing 

compared  with  the  harbor  of  Ostia,  the  drainage-works  of  tike 

Fucinine  Lake,  and  the  two  large  aqueducts,  Aqua  Claudia  and 

a,  all  built  by  Claudius.     In  their  water-works  the  an- 

dente  seem  to  have  surpassed  themselves  I  be  harbors  of 

the  Greeks,  pertly  of  considerable  dimensions,  we  hare  spoken 


V)  .     Ill     nilllUWUlK     III'   I"    Willi    UM'H'   «U      IWMMMI 

sine  difference  ss  between  the  roads  of  the  two  nal 


the  Greek*  adapt  their  structures  to  the  conditions  of  the 
I  soil,  while  the  Roman*,  without  neglecting  local  advantage*,  as  s 

•'uir  pOWdfsJ   uill.      In  <irrocc,  harbor* 
generally  consisted  of  natural  bay*  enlarged 

i iUr  structures:  the  Romans  built  their  harbora  where  no 
such  nature  unities  offered  tbemeelre*.     It  k  tow*  tl»t 

their  coasts,  compared  eeee,  were  wanting  in  bsya  and 

these,  therefore,  the  Roman*  built 
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dams  and  walla  fa  into  i he  sea,  to  obtain  safe  anchorage  for  their 
ships;  nay,  entire  artiti. -ial  laknda  were  produced  in  the  sea  so  as 
to  protect  equally  artificial  barbon  from  the  waves.  This  was 
the  case,  for  inMance,  in  the  harbor  of  Oentumcclla'  (the  m< 
Civita  Vecchia),  built  by  Trajan.  <  WE  the  gradual  progress  of  thla 
structure  we  are  told  by  the  younger  PJiny  (§  31):  two  enon 

piers  wen-  being  built,  of 
which  that   to  the  left  was 

finished  first;  at  tin 
time  an  artificial  island  in 

fronl  of  them  was  in  j 
ress  of  construction.  I 
mous  loads  of  blocks 
stone  were  brought  in  flat 
vessels,  and   thrown   into 
the   sea  in   proper  pi 
In  this  manner  a  powerful 
stone-  wal  1     was     Cormed 
under    the    water,    which. 

at  the  time  when   Pliny 

.  already  protruded  from  the  surface  of  the  sea.     (&■ 
plan  of  the  harbor,  Fig.  371,  according  to  Canina's  desi. 

Similar  structures,  although  on  a  different    plan,   had   been 

i pted  at  a  much  earlier  period.  When  the  harbor  of  Ostis 
(hnilt  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  by  Ancos  Martin-,  and  already 

ed  with  sand  about  the  end  of  the  Republic)  was  being 
restored,  we  hear  of  an  artificial  island  of  this  kind.  It  formed  a 
breakwater  in  front  of  the  large  piers  of  the  harbor,  and  carried 
a  light-house  almost  equal  in  size  to  the  celebrated  Pharns  in  the 
harbor  of  Alexandria.  Instead  of  rough  stones,  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  who  took  a  particular  pride  in  buildings  of  this  kind, 
used  chalk,  mortar,  and  Puzzuolan  clay.  <  M*  these  materials  three 
enormous  pillars  were  built  and  sunk  into  the  sea  together  with 
the  colossal  ship  on  which  thev  stood.'     The  day  n  in  in- 

destructible firmness  by  the  accession  of  the  salt-water,  and  in 

manner  the  foundation  of  the   island  was  formed.     A 

1  This  was  the  same  vessel  in  which,  mdar  OaHgwh,  the  obetiak  of  the  V.< 
had  been  br<  DMUtf  it  wm  bettered  to  be  tin-  largest  vessel 

that  ever  sailed  on  the  ocean. 
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the  reet,  thin  harbor  reeatnbled  th  ntutnealfe.    Like  the 

latter,  it  nontieted  of  an  outer  harbor  I  milt  into  the  tea  by  Clan- 

of  a  large  baein.  afterward  dug  into  the  abore  by  com- 

walla,  and  communicated  with  the  outer  haiV 
ial  canal*,  aa  alao  with  the  open  aea  by  mean*  of  the  1 
the  etrean  h  waa  well  regulated  and  embanked.    Fig.  872 

exieting  remnanU  of  the  hari  hi  mine  of  the  harbor  of 


lit  inland,  owing  to  the  deposit*  of  the 
aea,  Our  design  alao  indicates  the  storehouses  tor  grain*  and 
other  mcrchandisr  h  the  inner  hexagonal  heein  waa  sur- 

round.        \  coin  etrnek  dmrfag  the  fifth  consulate  of  Trajan 
r)  gives  a  diatinet  riev  I  harbor  and  the  butldine* 

•titnmit  A*  to  the  arranaemenni  of 
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tua\  perhaps  derive  some  knowledge  from  the  ramiini  of  a  build- 
ing discovered  by  Pi  ranesi  near  the  Emporium  in  Rome,  on  the 

left  bank  of  the  Tiber  (see  Fig.  :  7 1        It 

>^%j^"^Vs  rose  fn>m  the  river  to  the  tiki  v  in  terraces  in 

accordance  with  the  natural  condition!  oi 
tin*  ground.   The  ceilings  of  thestore-r. 
were  vaulted;  graceful   arches  in  Hm 
doling  walls  effected  an  easy  coniiinmicaiii.n 
with  the  street. 

Fig.  375  shows  the  view  of  a  harbor 

from  i    Pompeian   wall-painting.      Walls 

crowned  by  towers   serve  as  a  means  of 

^ -.     protection.     Storehouses  Mir- 

round    the    basin,    conn< 

with  the  shore  by  means  of 

a   bridge.     On   an    island  COH- 

mcted  with  one  of  the  jet 

we  see  a  temple  and  a  dwell- 
ing-house adorned  with  columns,  both  standing  on  artificial  t»  r 
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races,  to   which   lead   steps,       (i  roups  of   trees  add   to   the   pictu- 

resqneness  of  the  whole.     The  most  remarkable  feature  is  the 
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jetty,  to  the  right  of  the  harU 'r,  j. rejecting  far  into  the  sea,  ami 

containing  a  number  of  arcades  destined  for  the  keeping  oat  of 

reception  of  smaller  vessels. 

We  now  hare  to  consider  the  drainage-works  of   the 

Romans    less  imposing,  bat  no  less  useful,  than  their  harbors, 

We  mention  particularly  the  draining*  of  the  Pontine  marshes, 

the  meadows  of  the  Po,  etc.,  where,  by  means  of  canals,  ditches, 

and  drains  of  various  kinds,  damp,  boggy  stretches  of  country  have 

been  transformed  into  arable  land.    A  still  more  remarkable 

example  of  a  complicated  system  of  drainage  is  the  city  of  Rome 

itself.    Lying  on  several  hills,  with  a  river  flowing  through  it, 

the  lower  parts  of  the  city  naturally  were  liable  to  the  formation 

of   unhealthy  swamps.     To  remove  this  nuisance,  a  system  of 

raneous  canals  was  built,  whose  grand  and  skillful  design 

xdtes  our  admiration ;  they  serve  their  purpose,  after  about 

%500  years,  in  the  moat  perfect  manner.    The  fundamental  idea 

was  to  collect  the  water  by  means  of  a  system  of  smaller  canals 

to  the  river.    This  chief  canal,  known  as  Cloaca 
Maxima,  is  still  preserved  for  a  distance  of  nearly   1  .< >• «)  feet 
It  served,  and  still  serves,  to  conduct  the  waters  from  the 
Capitoline  and  Palatine  Hills,  collecting  in  the  Velahnm  . 
r  (ass  its  open- 
toward    the    river, 

vault  of  tufa,  with  arches 

et,  covers  the  canal, 
h  is  about  90  feet 

was    15    feet,   now 

the  mud  and  dust  which  have  collected  in  its  bed,  in  spite  of 

uent  clearings  out    Tin-  commencement  of 

fieral,  an  I  the  Cloaca  Maxima  in  particular 

bribed  to  the  last  three  kings;  several  additions  to  the  latter 

itated  by  the  increasing  sixe  of  the  Frequent 

out  of  the  canal  were  required,  owing  to  the  gathering 
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of  mod;  some  of  them,  cat  at  great  expense,  are  mentioned 

by  contemporary  writers.     <  >ne  of  the  late  extensions  is  as< 
to  M.  Agri|'|  >.i.  tlu  friend  of  Augustus.     He  seems  to  have  con- 
structed a  new  system  of  canals  underneath  the  Camj»u>  Martins, 
one  of  which  still  passes  under  the  floor  of  tlie  Pantheon. 

no  less  importance  were  the  strut  ores  serving  as  outlets  of 
lakes,  either  to  prevent  inundations  or  to  regain  arable  land  from 
the  water.  Such  outlets,  emi&saria,  also  are  mentioned 
early  period.  They  were  either  open  or  covered,  and  served  t«» 
conduct  the  superfluous  water  from  the  lake  to  lower  ground. 
The  »rreatest  difficulty  naturally  consisted  in  cutting  the  c 
through  solid  mountains,  or  in  conducting  them  in  subterrant my 
tunnels.     This   was,  for   ii  the  case   with  the  drainage  of 

the  Albanian  Lake,  which  Livy  (v.,  15,  et  seq.)  connects  with  the 
story  of  the  conquest  of  Veii  by  M.  Furius  Camillus  (396 
The  water-works  are  still  in  use  at  the  present  day.  From  the 
high  level  of  the  lake,  which  lay  in  the  crater  of  the  old  Albanian 
volcano,  the  water  was  let  off  by  means  of  a  shaft  cut  tax 
the  mountain  for  a  distance  of  several  thousand  feet.  According 
to  the  precept  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  it  was  not  led  into  the 
sea,  but  divided  over  the  neighboring  fields,  which  thus  wen 
made  fertile,  the  periodical  inundations  being  at  the  same  time 
prevented. 

In  a  similar  manner,  but  by  an  open  canal,  the  drainage  of 
the  Yeline  Lake,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabii,  was  effected,  after 
the  conquest  of  those  parts  by  Curius  Dentatus  (290  b.  c).  1 1  \ 
this  means  the  country  round  lit  ate  was  converted  into  one  of 
the  most  fertile  regions  of  Italy.  These  works  also  are  still  in 
use. 

The  largest  structure  of  this  kind  were  the  drainage-works  of 
the  Lacus  Fucinas,  in  the  country  of  the  Marsi,  which  had 
desired  for  a  long  time  by  the  inhabitants,  owing  to  the  da' 
ons  inundations,  and  were  planned  by  Csesar,  but  not  executed 
till  the  reign  of  Claudius.  Here  the  whole  basin  of  the  lake 
was  to  be  laid  dry,  and  thus  gained  for  agricultural  purposes. 
This  was  effected  by  means  of  a  shaft  cut   through  the  1 

from  the  lake  down  to  tlu*  river  Liri>  (at  present  called 
Garigliano),  which  discharged  the  water  into  the  Mediterranean, 
near  Mintumae.     According  to  ancient  authors,  the  shaft  was 
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3,000  pamut  long  by  14  high  and  9  wide.    Fig.  877,  a  *,  gives 
the  section  of  the  shaft  in  he  full  length,  the  line  a  b  marking  the 


horizon  so  an  to  show  the  strong  in  --lit f  the  shaft.     The  vertical 

and  oblique  lilies  indicate  shafts  and  galleries  leading  from  0sl 
surface  to  the  canal ;  the  former  destined  for  carrying  off  the 
«h,  the  latter  for  the  descent  of  the  workmen,  thirty  thousand 
<>m  were  oor  eleven  years  in  constructing  the  canal, 

m  the  emissaria  we  turn  bo  the  aqw*luctu*,  destined  to 
conduct  the  water  necessary  for  human  use  from  distant  places. 
The  care  and  skill  bestowed  on  their  construction  and  preserva- 
tion was  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  required  by  the  first-men- 


ired  after  the  discovery  of  a  spring  in  a 

place  wsj  t  the  water  in  a  sheltered  sp  is  led 

erection  of  fountain-housea,  specimens  of  wh  -reece, 

we  hs  ne  described  («*  Figs.  90  and  91).    In  Italy  also 

some  arc!  lings  of  tUs  kind  are  extant,  as,  for  instance, 

intain  house  discovered  at  Tosculum.  snd  made  known  in 

his  description  of  Tusculum  hv  (  anina.     It  consists  of  an  oblong 

chamUr  divided  into  seven]  oon^tsrtments,  Ike  estttsg  being 

imstuMitiiil  bj  the  overlaying  of  stones  on  the  old  <;n-.k  systaan, 

afterward  supplied  SnSOng  the  Unman*  hy  the  vault.  The  man- 
ner of  eonducting  the  water  to  the  cities  was,  of  course,  modified 
by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  by  the  material  at  hand. 
One  way  was  to  com!  derground  in  pipes  (fwoY,  juhda) 

*  were  generally  made  of  lead 
or  cln  m  some  of  these  have  been  preserve*! 

ipsl  stamp  on  them  mals  were,  like  the  emhv 

•aria,  either  c  re  the  soil  was  soft 

Se  earth  and  walled  i  ither  ease  shafts  or  other  open- 

'  certain  intervals  served  as  communications  of  the 

water  with  the  fresh  air.    Such  openings  were  also  contrived 
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where  the  canal,  owing  to  tin-  nature  of  the  soil,  was  rank 

its  ordinary  level.     A  hollow   nrflffif  this  kind  was  called 

wn^,  and  above  it  a  perpendicular  abaft  was  laid  as  far  as,  or 
beyond,  the  surface  of  tin-  earth,  from  which  in  tin 
protruded  like  a  chimney.     In   this  shift  the  water  rose 
to  its  ordinary  level,  by  means  of  which    it   not   only  c.minuni- 
cated    With   the   open   air,    hnt   also  received   additional    pressure. 

expenses  of  these  aqueducts,  so  far  as  they  were  use 
public  purposes,  were  borne  by  the  municipal  government-:  the 
private  use  of  the  water  for  houses,  land,  or  the  carrying  on 
.  was  subjected  to  a  tax. 
Where  the  aqueducts  lay  above-ground,  it  was  usual  to  place 
them   on    the  tops  of    walls    (see  Fig.  378).     In     that    case    the 
water-channels  usually  were  made  of  freestone 
or  brick,  and  covered,  in  the  former  case,  with 
slabs  of  stone,  in   the  latter  with  vault-.     In 
either  case  the  interior  of  their  walls  received 
a  water-tight  coating,  consisting  of  chalk  and 
fragments  of  bricks,  instead  of  the  more  com- 
mon  sand.     The  same   coatimr  was   used    in 

Fio.  878.  .  .      .  _  & 

canals  cut  through  the  rock. 

An  uninterrupted  wall  would  have  been  a  great  obstac 
the  traffic,  for  which  reason  here  also  the  all-important  vaulting 
principle  was  applied.  By  means  of  intervening  arches  the 
wall  of  the  aqueduct  was  divided  into  pillars  at  intervals,  suffi- 
ciently large  to  leave  space  for  the  passage  of  roads,  or  even  of 
rivers,  without  endangering  the  iirmness  of  the  structure.  As 
ample  we  cite  the  arches  of  different  dimensions  across  the 
Fiora  Valley,  near  Volci,  which  carry  both  a  road  and  an  aqueduct 
(seey.  843,  Fig.  8 

The  Porta  Maggiore  in  Rome  (see  p.  386,  Fig.  357)  ought 
also  to  be  mentioned  again  as  being  part  of  two  of  the 
brated  Roman  aqueducts.  We  have  stated  above  bow  across  the 
arches  of  this  gate  the  waters  of  the  Aqua  Claudia  and  of  the 
Anio  Nova  were  conducted  into  the  city  in  two  different  channels. 
Both  aqueducts  were  begun  by  Caligula  (a.  i».  3S),  and  finished 
fourteen  years  later  by  Claudius.  The  former,  comparable  by 
the  excellency  of  its  water  to  the  celebrated  Aqua  Marcia,1  began 

1  Called  since  its  restoration  by  Pius  IX.,  June  21,  1870,  Aqua  Pia, 
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the  thirty  fifth  milestone  of  the  Via 
Sabine  Mountains,  and  was  fed  by  two  plentiful 
receiving  part  of  the  Aqua  Marcis.  Owing  to 
aitatcd  by  local  conditions,  the  length  of  the  aqueduct  waa  ex- 
tended to  forty-five  miles,  thirty-five  of  which  were  taken  op  by 
subterraneous  canals,  the  remaining  ten  by  open-air  atruct o res. 
The  Anio  Nora  wa»  fed,  aa  iu  name  indicate*,  by  the  river  Anio, 
the  word  nova  being  added  to  difttinguiah  it  from  an  older  aque- 
duct, Anio  Vetu*.  It  commenced  at  the  sixty-second  mile-atone 
le  aame  road,  and  received  it*  water  not  immediately  from 
the  river,  but  from  a  basin  into  which  it  waa  led  for  the  purpose 
of  purification  ;  near  the  thirty-eighth  mile-stone  a  spring  of  still 
purer  water,  the  Rivus  Herculaneus,  joined  the  aqueduct.  Iu 
whole  length  amounts  to  sixty-two  Roman  mile*,  partly  above, 
partly  under  ground.  About  six  miles  from  the  city  the  two 
aqueduct*  join,  and  are  carried  on  to  the  end  by  a  common  struct- 
ure of  arches,  in  some  places  109  feet  high ;  the  channel  of  the 
a,  lying  above  that  of  the  Aqua  Claudia,  was  considered 
to  be  the  highest  aqueduct  in  Rome. 

Some  provincial  aqueducts  reach  a  still  greater  height, 
of  thorn  k  found  near  Nemausu*  (Niemes),  in  Southern  I 
whose  beautiful  temple  we  have  mentioned  before.  The  magnifi- 
cent aqueduct,  which  crosses  a  valley,  b  in  a  good  state  of  preser- 
vation. Its  highest  portion,  known  as  Pont  du  Gard,  rises  in 
two  stories  to  a  height  of  nearly  150  feet  A  row 
arcade*  is  added  on  the  top  of  the  chief  structure.  The 
are  wide-arched,  and  convev  the  impression  of  a  bold,  jrraceful 
construction.  C>f  a  similar  kind  were  the  aqueducts 
and  Tarragona  in  Spain.  The  former  is  8,400  feet  long,  and 
sifts  of  a  row  of  vaulted  arcade* :  where  the  valley  is  deepest,  the 
rise  in  two  stories  up  to  a  height  of  LOO  Cestilian  feet, 

ibining  grace  with  firmness  of  structure.    Owing  to  Ha  excel- 
traction  the  aqueduct  fie  still  in  good  preservation.'    The 
aqueduct  of  Tarragona  fie  876  feet  long  by  88  fa 

So  much  about  the  aqueducts  themselves.    Many  other  con- 
trivances were,  however,  required  to  make  and  keep  the  water  fit 
aman  net,  as  also  to  distribute  it  regularly.    For  the 
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purpose  we  mention,  besides  tbe  *hafta  des<ril>ed  above,  the  so- 
oalled  castdla,  or  reservoir-  far  oolleoting  end  purifying  the  a 
At  the  beginning  of  tin-   Anio  Nova,  for  instance,  lay  a  large 
1 1  m<  In  mt  v  oi  r  (piscina  limaria),  destined  for  filtering  die  water 
from  the  river.     At  the  Aqua  Virgo  the  water* 
had  to  be  collected  in  separate  reservoirs  before  being  led  into 
■•unnon  aqueduct. 
The  above-niciitioMnl  castella  also  served  different    pnrposes 
379,  representing  a  castellum  of  the  Aqua  Olai 
According  to  Vitruvius,  they  had  to 
repeated  at  intervals  of  24, feet)  par- 
ticularly En  high  aqueducts,  their  pur- 
pose being  chiefly  to  give  opportunities 
distributing  the  water  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  o 
tries ;  in  case  of  stoppages,  they  also 
considerably  facilitated  the  finding  of 

Fio.  879. 

the  damaged  places.    Particular  care  was 
required  for  the  castella  at  the  ends  of  the  aqueducts,  from  which 
the  distribution  of  the  water  for  the  different  purposes  of  the 
town  took  place.     According  to  Yitruvius,  the  water  seen 
have  been  divided  into  three  portions — one  for  the  public  foun- 
tains, the  other  for  the  thermae,  and  the  third  for  private  use. 
For  these  three  purposes  three  reservoirs  served,  each  fed  by  a 
separate  pipe;  by  means  of  other  pipes  the  water  was  forth* 
trilmted  from  these  reservoirs.     As,  moreover,  the  water  had  BO 
be  divided  over  several  quarters  of  the  town,  a  number  of  smaller 
castella,  and  indeed  a  whole  system  of  canals  and  reservoir 
of  such  are  counted),  became  necessary,  the  excellent  management 
of  which,  by  a  numerous  staff,  is  a  brilliant  proof  of  the  pra 
capacities  of  the  Romans.     Besides  the  usefulness  of  this  quantity 
of  water,  it  also  served  to  embellish  Rome.     Numerous  fountains 
adorned  the  city;  M.  Agrippa  alone  is  said  to  have  placed    LOS 
jets.     Rome  still  has  the  reputation  of  possessing  a  greater  ninn- 
ber  of  fountains  than  any  Other  city  in  the  world. 

The  above-mentioned  piscina  could  also  be  con>  <>n  a 

larger  scale,  in  which  case  they  became  real  reservoirs.  In  order 
to  keep  the  water  pure  and  cool  a  vault  was  constructed  over  the 
basin.    As  an  example  of  these  magnificent  structures,  we  « | 
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the  piscina  it  Fermo  (see  section,   Fig.  880),  which   contain* 

covered  with  so- 


• 


vo  stories  tii  wide  oblong 

called  barrel -vaults,   and   connected 

h  each  other  by  mean*  of  nailer 

opening*.     Fig.  381  •bow*  the  large 

r  still    preserved  near  Beta, 

h  is  known  as  Piscina  MirobiU. 

palms  long  by  108  wide,  and 

. veretl  with  s  vault  broken  by  ven- 

eight  detached  slender  pillar*.     Two 
stairs  of  forty  steps  each  lead  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  reservoir,  in  the  centre  of  wl 
is  s  considerable  cavity  for  the  reception 
lie  settling  mad.     Walls  and  pillar* 
are  costed  with  a  peculiar  \  very 

hard  stucco,  impenetrable,  it  is  said,  even 

the  private  buildings  of  Ike 
Romans  we  discover  the  same  mixture 

1  Italian  and  Greek  element*  a- 
Uieir  temples. 

imderstand  the  poculiari  tie*  of  the  Roman  dwell* 
ing-boti*e  as  distinguished  from  the  Greek  (ass  |  M)  we  have  to 
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the  three  most  important  parts  of  the  former,  as  they 

gnixed  from  existing  specimens.     As  is  generally 

known,  the  three  towns  of  Pompeii,  Stabiss,  and  Ilerculaneum, 

were  buried  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvi.  While  the 

two  latter  towns  were  more  or  less  destroyed  by  streams  of  lava, 

pan  was  only  covered  with  ashes;  after,  therefore,  the  ashes 

le  land  on  the  top  of  them  have  been  removed,  the 

ig»  reappear  in  their  original  condition,  unless  they 

have  been  damaged  by  fire.     In  tbi*  way  we  gain  a  perfect  idea 

of  a  provincial  town,  which,  although  OseioAmnitie  by  origin 

and  Greek  by  development,1  sen*,  by  it*  long  connection  with  th.. 

Roman  Empire,  may,  in  its  present  condition,  be 

essentially  Roman.'    The  dweUing*bouses 
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therefore  be  fairly  quoted  as  proofs,  and  Indeed   the  onlj 
maining  proofs,  of  the  Greek  intluen«-»- .»n  private  ire, 

Tl  ie  Etomaa   house  must  be  divided  into  a  fr 

space  partly  covt  i  .  i   centre  space  wholly  co\ 

(tdblinum),  and  adjoining  it  an  open  court  surrounded  1» 
umns  (peristyUvmrC).    These  three  parts  are  found  in  die  same 
order  in  almost  every  house,  other  smaller  ion 
round  them  in  various  ways.     The  atrium  seems  to  be  < 
clusively  Italian  origin,  as  is  proved  by  its  mode  of  design  en- 
tirely differing  from  Greek  architecture,  as  also  by  its  n  a  an  .     It 
consists  of  a  square  space  covered  by  a  roof  which  projects  from 
the  four  walls,  only  a  square  opening  heing  left  in   tl 
In  this  simplest  form,  of  which  several  examples  arc  known  to 
us,  the  atrium  is  called  Tuscanicum,  for,  like  most  other  old 
Italian  institutions,  it   was   believed  to  owe  its  origin  to  the 
Kt ruscans  (compare   §   61,  et  seq.).      Varro  and  other   Roman 
antiquarians  adhering  to  this  notion  have  derived  the   name 
from  the  Etruscan  town   of   Hatria;    others   deriw    the   word 
from  the  Greek  cudpiov,  or  from  the  Latin  ater  (black).     Ac- 
cording to  the  former  etymology,  atrium  would  mean  a  room 
open  to  the  sky  (irrr  aid  ply) ;  according  to  the  latter,  which  ll 
now  generally  accepted,  a  room  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  the 
hearth   placed  here.      The   latter  explanation  implies    that  the 
atrium  was  the  chief  room  of  the  Italian  house,  owing  to  its 
containing  the  hearth,  or,  which  is  the  same  in  other  words,  that, 
with  the  rooms  immediately  adjoining,  it  originally  was  the 
ian  house  itself. 

In  sacred  parlance,  which  retains  the  oldest  ideas  and  &r\ 
sions  longer  than  any  other,  the  house  of  King  Numa  is  called 

m,  regium,  which  perhaps  is  identical   with    the   at, 
Vestce,  for  this  house  lay  close  to  the  temple  of  Vesta,  i.  i ., 
the  common  hearth  of  the  Roman  state.    An  old  legal  < 
also    proves    the  high  age  of    the  atrium.      The  opening   in 
the  centre   of  the  roof  was,  as   we  said   before,  an  essential 
feature  of  the  atrium.     Through   it  the  smoke  ascended,  hut 
also  the  rain  entered,  for  which  latter  reason  it  was  called,  in 
conjunction  with  the  slight  excavation  of  the  floor  just   under- 
neath it,  the  impluvium  and  compluvium.    The  old  law  all 
to  prescribed  that  if  a  man   in  fetters  entered  the  house  of  the 
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Flame*  dial  is,  these  fetters  were  to  be  taken  from  him  and 
thrown  through  the  impluvium  into  the  meet,  which  proves  suf 
ficiently  that  at  the  time  the  law  was  made  the  atrium  waa  an 
easentiil  part  of  the  bouse. 

itv  of  earij  timet  easily  leads  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  atrium  having  been  the  old  Italian  houee  iteelf ;  it  waa,  like 
the  court,  surrounded  bv  columns  in  the 
Greek  house,  at  once  the  starting-point 
and  the  remaining  eamnrial  feature  of 
later  development*.     Marini  (ess  his 

I  ruvius,'  ig.  2)  has  attempt- 

ed to  reconstruct  the  old  Italian  home 

lis  basis.    As  an  important,  though 

roct,  proof  of  our  opinion,  we  also 
mention  an  old  Etruscan  box  of  ashes 
discovered  at  Poggio  Gajello  (***  Fig.  889).     It  is  evident  h  in 
tended  for  the  imitation  of  a  house,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the 
ease  with  similar  boxes.    We  can  distinguish  the  protruding  roof 
(mentioned  by  Vltruvius  a*  a  feature  of  the  iscan  temple), 

die  doors,  and  the  impluvium,  which  is  indicated  by  a  cavil 
the  raised  centre  portion  of  the  house,  which  accordingly 
edot  atrium,  surrounded  perhsps  by 


^ 


Among  tin-  wammmhommid  Ponapafl 

moreover  several  which  show  this  simple 

ami  an-  fvi.lmtlv  rvmiiii*vti<v* of 

the  original  form     Fig.  883  shows  the  de- 

384  (scale,  18  feet)  the  section,  of  one  of  these;  besides 

ag  toward  the  street,  and  a  small  passage  (a),  it  con 

I  the  atrium.    The  roof,  protruding  on  three 

aides  (on  the  fourth  there  is  a  simple  wall),  is  supported  by  two 
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ins  (c),  to  which  correspond  two  Mmi-oolumni  in  the  wall; 
d  indicates  the  iinplm  ium.  Within  the  atrium,  and  umlerthc 
same  roof  with  it,  we  see  a  small  separate  compartment  [g\  to  the 
upper  story  of  which  (moat  likely  the  bedroom  of  the  slaves)  leads 
a  staircase  (f) ;  a  larger  room  (e)  adjoining  the  at  rim  entry 

the  sitting  and  bed  room  of  the  owner  [otibiovfam),  the  Muall 
compartment  observable  in  it  being  most  likely  a  sort  of  ;• 
hia  bed. 

Another  house,  the  design  of  which  is  shown,  Fig.  385  (s 
18  feet),  is  of  no  less  importance.    Here  again  wc  see  nothing 
but  an  atrium  (0),  inclosed  on  two  sides  by  the  walls «.{  the  house, 
while  the  two  other  sides  open  into  varioofl 
rooms.     We  first  observe  the  entrance-hall  (a) 
and  a  small  chamber  (h),  to  the  upper  story  of 
t-  which  leads  a  staircase  (b) ;  the  other  rooms 

C/>  .A  9)  communicate  with  the   atrium  by 
—J        *  means  of  narrow  doors.     The  atrium  itself, 

like  the  above-mentioned  Tuscan  one,  ti  with- 
out columns ;  the  roof  protrudes  equally  from 
the  four  walls  without  further  props  ;  the  im- 
pluvium  (d)  is  comparatively  small.  A  par- 
ticularly important  feature  of  this  house  is 
another  room  (e)  not  hitherto  met  with,  which 
adjoins  one  long  side  of  the  atrium,  into  which  it  opens  complete- 
ly, and  not  by  means  of  doors,  as  in  other  cases.  On  oompering 
the  design  of  the  older  Greek  house  (Fig.  92)  we  shall  find  that 
this  room  (e)  lies  in  a  similar  position  to  the  atrium  as  the 
tas  (Fig.  92,  C)  does  to  the  court  (B),  with  the  only  differ 
that  in  our  present  case,  for  want  of  space,  the  room  could  not, 
he  prostas,  be  placed  opposite  the  entrance.  This  room  (e) 
fore  becomes  the  chief  apartment  of  the  whole  house, 
we  recognize  in  it  the  simplest  form  of  the  tablinum,  to  which  we 
shall  return  presently. 

The  modifications  of  this  original  type  of  the  dwelling-house 
were,  as  in  the  temple,  caused  by  the  intrusion  of  Greek  elements. 
Here  also  they  consist,  first  of  all,  of  an  enlargement  of  the  house. 
As  we  remarked  before,  the  greater  number  of  existing  Roman 
dwelling-houses  contain,  besides  the  atrium,  a  second  important 
part,  viz.,  the  court  surrounded  by  a  colonnade.     The  mode  of  ex- 
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twidiiifl  tlui  1 in  fin  natural  uiiiini  rcnomtilnil  that  explained  by 

us  with  regard  to  the  Greek  dwelling  (compere  Fig.  93,  ei  s*?.). 
We  then  reeognixed  the  court  and  the  prostss  at  the  oldest  parte, 
to  which  afterward  a  fecund  back  cuurt  was  added.  T hi*  court  we 
alao  obeerve  in  moat  Roman  house*.  Between  it  and  the  atrium 
lies  an  open  hall,  called  tablimmm,  which  thus  forme  the  cent 
the  house.  It  lies  in  the  same  place  and  served  the  same  purpose 
as  the  proatas  in  the  Greek  dwelling.  It  was  reserved  to  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house,  who  from  it  could  overlook  the  two  other  di\  is- 
ions;  here  he  kept  his  money  and  documents,  here  he  transacted 
hie  business.  Zampt  calls  it  the  office,  or  writing  room,  of  the 
owner,  and  derives  its  name  from  taUlm  (writing-tablets) ;  an- 
other derivation  is  that  from  toftu&e,  tabMa  i.  c,  family  pictures, 
which  are  said  to  have  hong  in  the  tablinum.'  .standing 

its  being  open  and  lying  between  the  atrium  and  peristylium,  the 
tablinum  was  not  need  as  a  passage  between  the  two ;  slaves  and 
other  domestics  rarely  entered  it ;  some  remaining  traces  seem  to 
indicate  that  it  could  be  dosed  by  means  of  sliding  doors  Of 
tains.  The  communication  between  the  atrium  and  perystyliiun 
was  effected  by  means  of  narrow  corridors  (fimem)  running  most- 
ly alongside  the  taMinum. 

a  peristylium*  is  the  court  added  to  the  Roman  house  st  s 

i«eriod,  after  Greek  architecture  had  become  prevalent  Ac- 
•  Greek  patterns,  it  was  surrounded  by  columns ;  its  name 
also  is  Greek  ;  while  taMinum  and  atrium  are  derived  from  Latin 
roots.  It  is  natural,  and  moreover  confirmed  by  Vitruvtuss  state- 
ment and  the  remaining  specimens,  that  in  the  houses  of  the  lees 
wealthy  classes  the  peristylium.  if  found  at  all,  wss  of  secondary 
importance  compared  with  the  atrium ;  in  many  oases  it  certainly 
wss  very  unlike  the  regular  court  surrounded  by  colonnades  on 
its  four  sides  prescribed  b\  us.    Some  houses  in  Pompeii 

have  a  <  tout  any  columns,  instead  of  the  periet\  I 

Otse  delta  ToeletU  del   Knnafnxlito.  at  di  Adone  ferito 
(called  so  from  the  pictures  found  in  it  >,  at  Pompeii,  shows  a  reg- 
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ular  and  spacious  atrium  ;  while  the  periMvlium  (the  open  pa 
which  is  not  longer  than  the  atrium)  shows  columni  only  on  two 
sides,  the  two  others  being  occupied  by  the  walls,  which  inclose 
the  house  toward  two  streets  crossing  each  other.  A  similar  de- 
sign we  find  in  the  peristylium  of  the  Casa  della  Caccia,  or  di 
Dedalo  e  Pasifae,  but  for  its  being  still  more  irregular,  <»wing  to 
the  want  of  a  rectangular  termination;  the  atrium  of  this  b 
also  is  spacious,  and  perfectly  regular.  The  latter  is  the  case  also 
in  the  house  of  Sallustius,  the  peristylium  of  which  is  surrounded 
by  columns  on  three  sides. 

We  must  omit  other  more  or  less  irregular  designs,  ami  turn 
to  a  house  at  Pompeii  which  is  remarkable  for  the  regularity 
of  the  corps  de  logk  of  the  owner,  and  also  for  the  manner  in 
which  other  parts  of  the  premises  have  been  made  useful  for  mer- 
cantile purposes,  or  let  out  to  other  persons.  We  are  speaking  of 
the  house  of  Pansa,  so  called  after  the  inscription  on  the  facade, 
which,  however,  does  not  indicate  the  owner. 


The  house,  lnclud- 
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ing  the  above-mentioned  smaller  habitations,  is  a  complete  oblong, 
ramranded  by  streets  on  all  four  sides  (in  front  by  that  of  Delle 
Terme),  and  therefore  forming  a  so-called  insula.  The  dwelling 
of  the  owner  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  smaller  houses  (jm 
Fig.  386),  which  appear  hatched  in  our  plan.  Part  of  the  facade 
and  the  right  side  of  the  premises  are  occupied  by  various  build- 
ings, used  partly  as  shops,  partly  let  to  so-called  minor  lo<: 
The  chief  part  of  the  opposite  side  is  taken  up  by  a  bakery,  with 
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19)  belonging  to  it,  and  by  throe  shops  (tdbmmm)  with 

epartmeuU  attached  to  them.  The  entrance  to  the  dwell- 
lien  between  two  •hope,  let  separately.  A  narrow  hall 
(essfViiJtiwi,  IV  the  inner  threshold  of  which  shows  au  Sake" 
in  mosaic,  leads  to  the  spacious  atrium  (2  2),  the  impi 
which  is  marked  3  in  our  plan.  Six  side-chambers  (eMnda) 
eommnnicate  with  the  atrium  by  means  of  doors;  two  other 
rooms  being  entirely  open  toward  it  may  be  considered  as  the 
side-wings  of  the  atrium,  whence  their  name  aim  (compare  the 
Greek  house,  Fig.  92,  4,  5,  sn<l  Pig.  98).  Opposite  the 
lies  the  tablinum  (4),  which,  both  by  its  position  and  the 
iiosaic  on  its  floor,  is  marked  as  the  chief  room  of  the 

ugh  open  toward  both  aides  of  the  house,  it  did  not  senre 
as  a  passage,  the  communication  being  effected  by  narrow  cor* 
ridors  {fauom,  5)  to  the  right  of  the  tablinum.  On  its  left,  tow- 
ard  the  atrium,  lies  a  good-sixed  room  (6),  which  shows  a  mo- 
saic floor  similar  to  that  of  the  tablinum.  Remains  of  writ- 
ten documents  hare  been  f.nin.1  in  it,  whence  it  is  believed  to 

been  the  archive  or  library  of  the  owner.  On  the  opposite 
aide,  separated  from  the  tablinum  by  the  fauces,  lies  a  smaller 
apartment,  the  entrance  of  which  lies  toward  the  periatylium. 
Overbeck  believes  this  to  be  a  winter  arsofsnswas,  frequently  met 

n  a  similar  situation.  We  now  come  to  the  beautiful  sym- 
metrical peristylium  (7)  (*U&  x  13.10  metres),  the  open  centre 
space  (8)  of  which  is  surrounded  by  sixteen  graceful  columns  of  t  he 
nthian  order;  its  floor  is  occupied  by  a  fountain  (/ms» 
etna),  the  aides  of  which,  two  metres  in  height,  are  painted 
fish  and  water-plants.  A  narrow  passage  between  two  of  the 
out-houses  led  from  the  peristylium  into  the  side  stf oat.  Sev- 
eral rooms  open  into  the  colonnade  of  the  peristylium,  those  to 
the  left  of  the  entrance  being  bedrooms  (oUuxtU);  while*  larger 
room  on  the  right  was  the  triclinium/  or  dining-room,  the  adjoin- 
ing room  serving  aa  pantry,  or  as  sasemhlingroom  for  the  jug- 
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glers  and  dancers  appearing  toward  the  close  of  tin  hum].     Be- 
hind  the    peri.Mylium    lies  a  garden,  the  con 
which  and  the  peristvlium  is  formed  by  a  second  kind  of  I 
Dam,  the  oecus  (9)  or  state-room  of  the  house.     A  corridor 
)>\  the  side  of  the  oecus,  and  communicating  with  it  l»v  means  of 
a  door,  proves  that  the  oecus  itself  was  not  used  as  a  passage.     To 
the  left  of  the  last  nun  t  toned  corridor  lay  the  kitchen,  and  an< 
room  in  which  the  dishes  were  dressed.     The  back  facade,  adorm .  1 
with  a  portico,  is  joined  by  a  garden  (11);  the  regularly-shaped 
beds  (where  most  likely  vegetables  were  grown),  as  als<- 
pipes  for  watering  t he  garden,  are  still  visible;  in  the  background, 
opposite  the  entrance  to  the  cecus,  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
open  hall  (1 9 

One  of  the  shops  adjoining  the  dwelling-house  was  connc 
with  the  atrium  by  means  of  a  back-room  (the  blank  compart- 
ment of  our  plan,  the  second  to  Jhe  left  of  the  entrance).  Per- 
haps  the  owner  here  sold  the  produce  of  his  garden  or  estate. 
The  largest  and  best  preserved  of  the  offices  is  the  bakery  (pis- 
trinum),  lying  in  the  left  division  of  the  facade,  next  t<»  the  last- 
ioned  shop.  Here  we  see  the  well-preserved  oven,  the  mills, 
baking-table,  water-reservoir,  etc.  Other  shops  wTere  used  for  t he 
sale  of  different  goods,  as,  for  instance,  the  colors  used  for  wall- 
paintings.  The  owners  lived  in  the  dark  rooms  behind  their 
shops,  or  in  the  rooms  on  the  upper  flats,  to  which  led  stairs  from 
the  shops.  There  are  indisputable  indications  of  the  existence  of 
a  second  story  in  this  house,  even  parts  of  the  floors  of  the  upper 
rooms  have  been  preserved.  Mazois,  to  whom  we  owe  a  masterly 
publication  of  Pompeian  buildings,  remarks  that  here  objects  of 
female  toilet  have  been  discovered,  which  makes  it  appear 
probable  that  the  sitting  and  bed  rooms  of  the  women  lay  on  the 
second  floor.  According  to  Mazois's  trustworthy  design  the 
room-  <»f  this  upper  -t«»rv  were  lower  than  th«»e  0&  the  grOQBid- 
floor  ;  they  were  grouped  round  the  two  large  open  rooms  of  the 
house,  so  however  that  their  walls  did  not  take  away  air  and  light 
from  the  atrium  and  peristylium.  Their  windows,  as  far,  at 
least,  as  the  chief  dwelling-house  is  concerned,  looked  toward  the 
interior.  The  staircases  in  the  out-houses  here  also  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  a  second  floor,  the  windows  of  which,  of  course,  lay 
toward  the  street  {see  Fig.  388). 


CASA  Dl  CHAMPIOHKBT.  ;,;;; 


Rome,  of  course,  differed  in  many  respect*  from  provincial 
towns.  Originallv  built  without  a  plan  and  on  uneven  ground, 
it*  narrow,  angular  atreeU  were  inhabited,  about  the  time  of  the 
nine*,  bj  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  people.  Only  the 
wealthy  could  hare  honeea  of  their  own,  the  middle  and  poorer 
classes  living  in  hired  lodging*,  Speculator*  erected  bouses  of 
many  stories,  of  light  wood-work  or  bad  material,  repair*  were 
neglected,  and  enormou*  renU  had  to  make  up  for  the  loaaea  of 
the  owner*  canted  by  their  bona**  breaking  down  or  being  con- 
somed  by  fire— daily  occurrences  in  Rome.  Aa  early  aa  the  Re- 
public bouses  of  three  or  f  oar  flat*  were  common  in  Borne, 
a  law  of  Augustus  the  street-frontage  of  no  private  house  was 
allowed  to  exceed  70  feet  (Roman  measure),  which  limit  was, 
after  the  fire  of  Nero,  farther  reduced  to  60  feet. 


<•,.:  a  indicates  the  parage  leading  from  the  street  to  the 
atriui  atrium,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  earrir-l  by  four 

■sender  columns:  here  lies  the  altar-like  mouth  (pvUaf)  of  a 
cistern,  also  met  with  in  the  peristylium  of  the  boose  of  Fans*; 
6  is  the  Uhlinam,  the  walls  of  which  are  still  adorned  with  paint- 
ings ;  d  the  peristylium,  the  open  space  of  which  is  oeoupiuJ  by 
a  cavity  used  aa  a  conservatory;  underneath  this  i*  a  vaulted 
cellar  (hypogmm)  for  the  keeping  of  stores. 

76.  We  add  a  few  further  remarks  about  the  outward  Appear- 
ance of  the  houses,  as  also  about  certain  melioration*  of  their 

>ary  dosign.     About  the  facades  we  know  bat  little, 
that  in  Pompeii  all  the  upper  stories  of  houses  have  been 
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stroyed.  Most  likely  the y  were  generally  in  very  simple  taste; 
for  antique  private  architecture  was  chiefly  Intent  upon  the  der- 
oration  of  the  inner  apartments.  The  frontages  of  houses  may, 
however,  have  been  adorned  in  I  -imple  way.  We  must  dis- 
tinguish between  houses  with  or  without  shops  in  front. 
shops  we  have  already  seen  some  exam  <^s.  385  and 

They  seem  to  have  been  open  toward  the  street  In  their  full  width. 
The  want  of  architectural   beauty   was  supplied   by  a   tad 
arrangement  of  the  goods,  in  which  the  Italians  of  the  pr« 
day,  particularly  with  regard  to  fruit  and  other  eatables,  are  -till 


l 


Of  a  house  without  a  shop,  opening  toward  the  street  only  by 
a  door,  Mazois  has  attempted  the  reconstruction  (Fig.  388).  The 
facade  shows  a  door  in  the  centre  between  two  Korinthian  pilas- 
ters ;  the  walls  to  the  right  and  left  are  coated  with  stucco  imitat- 
ing freestone,  the  lower  part  representing  large  slabs,  the  upper 

regular  layers  of    small    stones.      A 
simple  ledge  finishes  the  lower  b! 
over  which  a  second   story  has  been 
erected,  with  three   small  windoi 
it.     The  second  story  protruded  from 
the  surface  in  the  manner  of  a  bow- 
window,  as  is  proved  by  several  houses 
in   the   lane  del   Balcone   Pensile   at 
Pompeii.   As  to  the  manner  of  doting 
the  window-holes    we  are   uncertain 
in  most   cases.      Sometimes   movable 
wooden  shutters  have  been  used,  as  is 
proved  by  the  wooden  frames  found  beside  the  windows  of  the 
house  of  the  "tragic  poet"  at  Pompeii;    in  other  cases   thin 
broken  tablets  of  clay  served  the  purpose,  of  which  also  ee 
nens  have  been  preserved  at  Pompeii ;  we  further  In  a: 
transparent  stone  (lapis  specularis)  being  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  window-panes  of  artificial  glass  have  also  been  found  at 
Pompeii. 

Several  specimens  of  doors  (see  Fig.  389)  have  been  preset 
to  us :  about  the  construction  of  their  leaves  and  the  manner  of 
closing  them  we  shall  speak  hereafter  (§  93).     Fig.  389  shows  a 
very  simple  door  found  at  Pompeii.    We  there  see  the  small, 
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window-like  opening  in  the  pilasters,  through  which  the  porter 
(o&Harius)  could  look  at  the  caller*  after  thej  had  knocked  with 
the  knocker,  also  risible  in  our  illustration.  The  most  striking 
on  entering  the  house  is  the  painting  of  the  walla.  The 
thorough  artistic  taste  of  all  classes  is  prored  

the  fact  of  the  walla  of  even  poorer 
houses  being  always  either  decorated  pic- 
tonally  or  at  least  painted  The  careful 
plastering  of  the  walls,  much  superior  to  our 
present  method,  is  equaled  by  the  execution 

be  p  lint ings  themselves,  which,  although 
sometimes  technically  imperfect  and  me- 
chanical in  design,  still  give  us  an  »n    J 

lie  proportionately  higher  finish  of  real  r«.  a* 

antique  art.     The  large  mythological  figure- 
pictures  painted  on,  or  let  into,  the  centre-pieces  of  walki 
and   llcreulaneum  show  the  prevailing  influence  of 


art,  while  the  landscapes,  still-lives,  and  architectural  decorations, 
are  more  specifically  Roman  in  taste. 

those  wall  | min tings  also  we  shall  have  to  return  (ssr  g  93). 


INTERIOR  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  PANSA. 


We  :i  l«l  a  few  illustration-  o|  hii-Ic  parti  of   houses  (MaigBtd 

in  accordance  with  tin-  remaining  specimens.    Fig.  390  shows 

the  open    court    of   thr    bOQtBOl   Sallii-tiu-  ial><»   called    the    house 

of  Actajon)  turned  into  a  garden.     ( >ne  side  of  it  is  occupied  by 
the  wall  of  the  house,  while  the  other  showi  l  colonnade  with  i 
low  wall  (pkUeus)  in  the  columnar  interstices;  on  the  thin! 
near  a  fountain,  the  remains  of  which  -till  exist,  stands  a  sort  ol 
veranda  or  bower,  decorated  by  Mazois  in  the  well  km. wn  man 
ner  of  a  triclinium. 

Fig.  391  shows  the  interior  <»f  the  house  of  Pansa,  from  the 
reconstructive  design  of  (iell.  We  first  see  the  atrium,  contain- 
ing statues  and  other  objects;  several  alee  and  cubicula  open  i 


Fig.  891. 

(compare  FSg.  386);  we  further  see  the  triclinium,  to  the  L 
which  lies  a  cabinet;  while  to  the  right  we  discover  the  corridors 
or  fauces  leading  to  the  large  peristylium,  which  itself  ia  visible 
in  the  distance  with  its  loftv  colonnades.     Every  thing  giv< 
idea  of  a  secluded,  comfortable  home. 

When  the  wealth  of  the  owner  or  the  situation  of  the  house 
in  the  country  gave  additional  space  to  the  architect,  he  was 
naturally  tempted  to  develop  new  and  enlarged  modes  of  d< 
Thisled,  ib  the  former  case,  to  the  palace;  in  the  latter,  to  the 
villa.  This  distinction,  however,  cannot  always  he  preserved; 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  town-palaces  of  later  times  sometimes 
comprised  pleasure-grounds,  etc.,  belonging  properly  to  a  country 
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;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  villa  of  a  rich,  luxurious 
Roman  took  the  form  of  a  monumental  palace. 

ring  the  last  centum  .  f  the  Republic  the  splendid  uianeions 
of  private  persons  begin  to  he  mentioned  more  and  more  fre- 
quently. We  only  remind  the  reader  of  the  bouse  built  on  the 
Palatine  bj  M.  JCmilius  8caurus,  the  step-son  of  the  dictator,  L 
Corneliu*  Sulla,  a  man  celebrated  for  his  wealth.  He  first  bought 
one  of  the  moat  celebrated  hooees  of  the  time,  that  Octa- 

vitis,  with  adjacent  pieces  of  ground,  to  erect  his  own  mansion  on 
the  site.    As  a  specimen  of  great  luxury  Pliny  mentions  the  mar- 
ble columns  thirty-eight  feet  in  height,  which  adorned  the  fore 
hey  mo  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  theatre 

-<*urus  (sss  |  84),  and  their  size  certain  I  %  implies  a  local- 
re  than  ordinary  dimensions,  even  if  compered  with  the 
3  houses  at  Pompeii.     Mazots  has  attempted  a  con- 
jectural design  of  the  palace  of  Sceurua,  ■  ca  an  idea  of 
the  splendor  and  variety  of  its  single  parts.     But  all  this  was  far 
surpassed  by  the  buildings  of  imperial  times.  h  we  will 
mention  the  M  golden  hoose               ro,  the  product  of  an 
exaggerated  love  of  splendid  architecture  which  did  not  shrink 
from  incendiarism  to  satisfy  its  craving  on  the  rn  I  tame. 
The  palace  was  built  on  the"  Palatine,  and  extended  from  there, 
••ana  of  intermediate  structures  (dommi  iransUoruiu  to  the 
line,  containing  all  the  luxuries  and  conveniences  imagi- 
o-court  surrounded  by  a  triple  colonnade  (a  Roman 
metres,  long)  contained  the  statue  of  the  em- 
peror, 37  metres  in  height;  ponds  of  the  size  of  lakes, 
rows  of  houses  on  their  banks,  gardens,  vineyards,  meadows,  and 
woods,  inhabited  by  tame  and  ferocious  animals,  occupied  th<> 
various  courts ;  the  walla  of  the  rooms  were  covered  with  gold, 
jewels,  and  pearl* ;  the  ivory  with  which  the  ceiling  of  the  din- 
ingthalls  was  inlaid  was  made  to  elide  back,  so  at  to  admit  a  rain 
of  roses  or  fragrant  waters  on  the  heads  of  the  earonsers.    Under 
this  gigantic  building  was  continued  at  an  expense  of  about 
only  to  be  pulled  down  for  the  greater  part  by 
Vespasian.    <  m  the  site  of  the  above-mentioned  ponds  stood  the 
large  amphitheatre  finished  by  Titus  (ass  g  85),  and  on  the  foun- 
dations of  Nero's  buildings  on  the              ie  the  thernue  of  the 
same  emperor  were  erected.    The  Palatine  proper  remained  the 
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chief  residence  of  the  later  emperors,  who  greatly  alterc* 
original  arrangements.     The  excavations  ordered  by  Napoleon 
III.  and   Tins  IX.,  and  conducted  by  the  architect  Rosa,  have 
yielded  the  most  important  contributions  to  the  history  of  the 
Palatine  edifices,  from  the  oldest  times  of  the  \l 
down  to  the  Flavii. 

A  work  of  later  date  must  serve  to  give  us  a  more  did 
idea  of  Roman  palatial  archil  We  are  speaking  of  the 

palace  erected  by  the  Emperor  Diocletian  on  the  coast  of 
matia,  near  his  birthplace,  Salona,  where  he  spent  the  last  years 
of  his  life  after  his  abdication.     On  the  few  occasions  when  this 
large  and  splendid  building  is  mentioned  by  ancient  author- 
simply  called  a  villa.     It  might  more  properly  be  described  as  a 
castle  fortified  in  the  manner  of  a  camp  (see  §  70),  for  the  whole 
area  occupied  by  the  palace  and  other  houses  adjoining  it  is  in- 
closed on  three  sides  by  a  solid  wall,  protected  by  square  or  oc- 
tagonal towers.     The  whole  space  thus  inclosed  is  about  500  feet 
wide  by  600  long.     Among  the  ruins  of  the  house  now  1 
great  part  of  the  town  of  Spalatro.     Between  the  cent 

the  above-mentioned  towen  on 
each  of  the  three  sides  lies  a 
gate  (compare  Fig.  356),  those 
on  the  two  long  sides  being  con- 
nected  by  means  of  a  Ft 
just    as  we  found    it   in    the 
Saalburg,  near  Homburg  i 
pare  Fig.  354).    Another  street, 
crossing  the  first  in  the  ce  i 
starts  from  the  gate  on  the  third, 
narrower    side,   without, 

^flffiffi  "if  "TTT^ffi&r3     ever>   ,,l'm"   continued   to   the 

opposite  side.    This  street,  a! 

passing  between  two  temples, 

ends  in  what  may  be  considered 

as  the  vestibule  or  entrance-hall 

of  the  imperial  palace  proper. 

This  palace  occupied  the  fourth  side  toward  the  sea.     Instead  of 

the  solid  walls  we  here  see  an  open  passage  with  arcades,  into 

which  open  the  numerous  different  apartments  of  the  imperial 
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ie  view  of  the  tee  and  surrounding  country  is  beau* 
i  he  space  of  the  whole  area  net  occupied  by  the 
.*  plan,  Fig.  399)  ie  divided  into  four  quarters  by 
of  the  above-mentioned  streets,  the  two  outer  ones  being 

bouaei  for  the  body-guard  and  other  attendant*  of  the 
emperor,  while  the  two  remaining  quartern  form  open  space*, 
a  temple  standing  in  the  centre  of  each.    One  of  these 
temple*,  to  the  I  t  palace-entrance  it  a  simple  prostyle* 

'•derate*  dimensions;  the  other  is  s  fine  specimen  of  the 
vaulted  round  temple,  for,  although  octagonal  in  it-  outer 
shape.  i  the  interior.     The  wall  is  adorned  with 

two  rows  of  columns,  one  above  the  other,  and  by  an  elegant 

re  is  no  room  within  the  inclosing  wall  for  gardens  and 
fields,  and  it  is  moreover  mentioned  expressly  that  these  lay  out- 
side. The  character  of  the  architecture  is  rich  and  splendid,  hut 
shows  a  decline  if  compared  with  the  pu  Ite  end  of  the 

•  and  the  beginning  of  t' 
las  proper,  i.  e.,  country  residence*,  were  greatly  in  favor 
!  toman*,  and  we  in  consequence  possess  numerous 
ns  of  them  of  various  dates,  on  the  a 
octs  and  scholars  since  Pirro  Ligorio  hsve  att« 
reennstruetive  dssjgis.     The  old  '-//A/  mstfsmj  «-f  which  Onto  ami 

ro  speak,  comprises  a  eon 
house*  and  of  the  various  buildings  required  for  farming  purposes. 
Vsrro  sin  at  of  the  bitter  consideration  being  tl 

(iackgroun<l  by  the  desire  of  transforming  largo  agri- 
id  districts  into  beautiful  landscapes,  the  ffflsj  themselves 
being  at  the  same  time  reconstructed  on  t!  us  system  of 

town  architecture  (villa  urbana).  whoso  statements 

villa  rustics  tally  with  those  of  Vsrro,  says  that  the 
urbana  was  constructed  like  s  town-house,  with  the  distinc- 
tion of  it*  being  more  regular  in  design,  and  that  of  it*  site 
chosen  better  thsn  the  narrow  space  between  the  sdjoining 
houses  of  s  street  would  pt  The  increasing  scale  of  b 

rt  may  be  marked  by  comparing  the  simplicity  of  the 

older  Beipio9!  [internm  in  Qsvpenk,  ot  As  family -*-at  of 

Cicero  at  Arpinum.  \%  ith  the  more  comfortable  villa  of  the  latter 

senium  or  his  Formianum,  and  finallv  with  the  splendid 

M 
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I •nuiitpy  residences  of  Metellus  and  Lu«  ullus.  We  possess  the 
description  and  partly  the  remains  of  some  of  the  villas  of  impe- 
rial times,  which  gift  em  i  high  idea  of  the  variety  and  splen- 
dor of  their  architectural  an  uts.  Th<  ger  Pliny 
baa  described  in  two  Letten  hia  Tnacnm  (Ep.  \.,  6;  compare | 

94)  and  fall   villa   at    Liuivntum  (iL,  IT).      He  there    m.-nti 
great  number  of  apartments,  halls,  court  s,  baths,  and  other 
veniences  for  the  enjoyment  of  life   in  different  weathers  and 
seasons;  heat  the  same  time  notices  the  absc  ah-ponds, 

museums,  libraries,  etc.,  such  as  were  considered  indisp 
other  villas.     These  statements  refer  to  the  time  of  Trajan.     I  >: 
the  time  of  Hadrian  we  know  the  villa  constructed  for  hi: 
by  that  art-loving  emperor  at  Tibur,  the  former  splendor  of  which 
is  still  visible   in   the   numerous  remains  of  it  found   near  the 
modern  Tivoli;  a  short  description  of  the  same  villa  by 
tianus  (v.,  Hadriani,  26)  assists  us  further  in  realizing 
design.     The   ground    belonging   to   it   had  a   circumferen 
seven  Roman  miglie.     We  are  still  able  to  distinguish  tw<»  ! 
theatres,  and  an  odeum,  smaller  in  size,  and  destined,  most  likelv, 
for   mimical   perfOTmanoee ;   a  great  number  of  chain': 
recognizable,  seem  to  have  been  destined  for  the  pilgrims  visiting 
a  temple  and  oracle  here  situated ;  other  rooms  in  a  still  1 
state  of  preservation  ("le  Cento  Camarelle")  may  have  belonged 
to  the  emperor's  body-guard.     Near  them  lie  the  ruins  of  what 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  emperor's  dwelling.     ( >ther  .struct- 
ures were  called  by  the  names  of  celebrated  buildings  in  different 
provinces  of  the   empire,      The  Canopus  (an  imitation  of  the 
temple  of  Serapis  at  Canopus)  mentioned  by  Spartianus  hai 
recognized  in  the  ruin  of  a  round  temple  lying  in  a  valley,  in- 
closed  architecturally.     It  was  adorned  with   numerous   statue* 
in  the  Egyptian  Style,  the  remains  of  which  are  in  the  Oapitoline 
Museum.     Other  ruins  containing  the  remains  of  baths  are  said 
to  have  been  the  Lyceum  and  Academy  ;  a  large  square  surrounded 
by  columns  was  the  Poikile,  adjoining  which  lie  a  basilica  and  a 
round  building,  most  likelv  the  Prytaneum  mentioned  by  Spar- 
tianus.    Even   the  valley  of  Tempe  had   been    imitated,  while 
Hades  is  recognized  by  some  in  a  still-preserved  labyrinth  of 
subterraneous  chambers.     The  architecture  was  technically  per- 
fect, as  is  shown  by  the  remaining  brick  walls  and  vaults  :  some 
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rit  ieem  to  prove  that  the  walls  were  adorned  with  alaba 

1  tint  the  vaulted  ceiling*  were  coated  with  stuooo. 

•row  fragments  of  columns,  beams,  valuable  pevemeota,  and 

tares, hare  been  (during  the  last  three  centuries)  and  are  still 

hsve  inserted  th<-  plan  ..f  the  sooalWd  sal 
nodes  st  g.  99* ;  scale, 

the  street  of  graves,  which  j 
direction.     The  ground  in  this  \ 


her  middle  class  we 
uroonaof  M.  Arrius 
the 


L'     Ml 


iw.ml 


from  the  street;  and  as  the  house  has  to  loB 
the  front  parts  (marked  in  our  plan  by  blsck  lines)  lie  higher 
thsn  the  back  ones  (marked  by  hatched  lines),  rising  above  them 
m  of  terraces.  Near  the  entrance  the  pavement  of  the 
street  b  raised.  and  from  it  seven  further  steps  ascend  to  the  door 
lioh  one  enters  the  peristylium  (2\  quite  in  accord- 
ance  les  for  such  villas,  called  by 

+*udourban<* ;  in  the  position  of  the  peristylium  they  there- 
fore differ  essentially  from  town-bouses.  Fourteen  Doric  columns 
(the  lower  third  of  which  is  not  fluted,  but  painted  red,  while  the 
two  upper  thirds  are  white  and  fluted)  form  the  peristylium,  and 
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surround  a  c<>mpln\iiim,  tbe  water  of  which  communicated  with 
[jnUeal) between  tl i. •  ool mnus.  Ontbeaideopporite 
the  door  of  the  peristylium  lies  the  tahlinmn  (8),  the  othei 
being  adjoined  by  smaller  chambers,  some  of  which  were  bed- 
rooms, as  appears  from  the  heds  worked  into  the  walla.  The 
tablinum  opens  into  a  sort  of  gallery  (4),  connected  on  one  side 
with  the  peristylium  by  means  of  fences,  and  opening  on  the 
other  into  a  large  hall  (5),  the  cecus.  This  again  open-  Into  l 
second  large  court  witheolonnadei  by  means  of  a  window  reachmg 
almost  to  the  ground.     The  inclosing  walls  of  the  space  bit 
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described  are  marked  black  in  our  plan,  the  hatched  lines  bet 
them  being  meant  for  the  walls  of  smaller  chamber!  on  the 
ground-floor  underneath  it.     The  just-mentioned  court  (6),  i 
uring  33  square   metres,  was  surrounded  by  a  vaulted   passage 
(7),  supported  by  pillars  (cryptoporticu*),  two  BJ  liich  are 

in  perfect  preservation;  to  judge  by  some  of  the  remains  it  nuuj 
liave  had  a  second  story.     In  the  centre  of  the  court  lies  a  large 
piscina  adorned  with  a  jet,  and  behind  it  an  open   Btrnctn 
Bembling  a  temple,  which  most  likely  served  as    triclinium    in 
the  summer.      The  six  columns  formerly  supporting  it  are  partly 


in 

preserved.     To  the  left  of  the  street  dour  we  notice  *  triangular 
court  (8)  indoaed  on  two  rides  by  a  covered  passage,  the 
longer  ride  being  occupied  by  *  cold  plunging-ba  i  also 

find  *  tepidftriutii  (9)  and  cftlidftrinm  « 1<>>  fur  tepid  and  hot  bathN 

Utter  oi  the  tub  for  the  hot  water,  the  niche  0 

labrura,  and  the  heating-apparatus,  are  preaerved  (compftre  |  80). 
Remarkable  U  ftlao  ft  beftutiful  bedroom  (11),  the  semicircular 
projection  of  which  contains  three  Urge  windows,  to  let  in  the 
D  the  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening;  the  view  from  these 
•ws  is  be  The  back-wall  of  this  room  contains  the 

alcove  for  the  bed,  that  could  be  dosed  bj  means  of  a  curtain,  as 
is  proved  by  the  rings  still  in  existence;  19  marks  ft  small  chara- 
hrongn  which,  by  means  of  ft  staircase,  one  passed  into  the 
r  story  and  the  rooms  lying  near  the  Urge  court .    To  con- 
clude, we  add  (Fig  894)  the  view  of  a  vilU  by  the  sea,  from  a 
Hjian  wall-paint  it 

rn  the  houses  of  the  living  we  pass  to  the  graves  and 
grave-monument*.  Among  the  nnmsrona  and  varieytfad  Bosnai 
graves  we  must  li  remarks  to  a  few  sped  mens.     Almost 

e  different  kinds  of  Roman  tombs  have  their  analogic 
Greek  architecture.  We  cannot  discuss  the  question  whether, 
at  teems  likely,  the  old  Latin  or  Italian  custom  consisted  in  sim- 
>vering  the  corpse  with  earth ;  neither  will  we  try  to  de- 
ne when  this  custom  waa  superseded  by  the  construction  of 
grave-chambers  or  detached  monuments  for  the  reception  of  Ike 
ashes  of  burned  bodies.  Certain  it  is  that  at  the  time  when 
this  was  done  models  for  all  the  varieties  of  tombs  as  developed 

oeks  (ass  gg  23  and  24)  were  to  be  found  among 
neighboring  Etruscans.  Among  the  Etruscan  tombs  we  dis- 
tinguish the  subterraneous  grave-chamber,  the  tomb  eat 
the  rock  with  a  more  or  seas  elaborate  facade,  and  finally  the 
detached  gmvo-mounde.  Of  the  first  kind  the  old  graves  of 
Gears  and  the  ImrUl-pUees  of  Vuld  and  Corneto  offer  numerous 
annates. 

tong  the  former  we  have  chosen  the  grave  known  as 
i       be  deile  Sedie  (ass  plan,  Tig.  395,  and  sectto  :*6). 

The  plan  shows  an  inclined  passage  leading  (partly  by  means  of 
steps)  down  to  s  vestibule,  h  open  three  doors;  th« 

s  sides  lead  each  into  a  ffr— nfrf  all  but  square  in  shape 
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(d);  the  third  between  these  two 

chamber  (tf).     It  is  an  oblong. 
rite  the  entrance  two  stone  chairs  (* 


the  entrance  to  tl 
ind  shows  on  the  wall  oppo- 
Fig.  396),  win 


«  t  i  t  i 

Fig.  895. 
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of  the  grave  is  derived;  along  the  other  t 
walls  run  benches  (0).      After  thi>  chief  apart- 
ment follow  three  Entailer  chambers,  of  which 
that    on    the    right    contains    a    niclic    in    the 
wall  (b). 
Of  graves  cut  into  the  rock  we  tim  examples  in  the 

\  valleys  of  Norchia  and  Castell  d'Asso,  the  steep  slopes 
of  which  contain  the  entrances  to  the  graves;  steps  lea <1  up  to 
them.  Some  of  the  facades  are  adorned  with  columns  (compare 
Lenoir,  "Tombeaux  de  Norchia;"  Ann.  delP  Instit.,  iv.,  289; 
"Mon.  Ined.,"  i.,  tav.  xlviii.,  4),  while  others  (see  Fig.  397)  show 
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no  artificial  work  beyond  the  doors  and  the  steps  leading  up  to 
them. 

Of  the  third  or  detach  e  We  find  numerous  specimen- 

in  the  burial-places  of  Vulci  and  other  towns.  Most  of  these 
resemble  the  above-mentioned  ir ra\( -in ui md  in  the  isle  of  Byrne 
(see  Fig.  98);  our  illustration  (Fig.  898),  the  BO-Called  Cucumella. 
differs  from  it  only  by  its  larger  diameter  (200  feet)  and  by  the 


tombs  or  mr 


•n 


careful  •tone-border  surrounding  it*  whole  circumference.   On  the 
dope  of  the  inonnd  we  also  discover  mint  of  old 

i  indicate  s  more 
elaborate  architectural  de- 
coration of  thia  grave. 
We  now  come  to  die 
us  Roman 
graves  built  after  the  Etruecan  pattern.  Like  the  Greek  tombs 
they  varied  in  design  according  to  the  conditiona  of  the  soil, 
being  either  cut  into  the  herd  rock,  or  dug  into  the  earth  end 
inclosed  with  walls  where  the  softness  of  the  soil  required  it ;  in 
the    construction    of    the 


fm.  am 


ceiling  the   vault 
nportant  element 

gravt«  in  roon  we  |h>?vh>^ 
a  very  primitive  example 

ones— a  kin<  1  0!  labyrinth 

of  irregular  hu  I  terraneous 

pa**a£t*,  previously   u*il 

ee  e  quarry.      Original 

they  ley  outside  the  city  in  tl  4  on  the  enlarge- 

Rome  they  came  within  the  d  iosed   I 

Aorelinn  Wall.    <  H  the  monuments  found  there  we  quon 
899)  the  sarcophagus  containing  the  remain  -  Cornelius 

Scipio  Berbetus  (consul,  998  a.  tone, 

end  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  important  pn> 
the  es  nance  of  Gteek  on  Roman  art,  showing  an 

mental  border  resembling  the  frieee  of  Doric  art,  and  a  cornice  of 
dentils,  which,  like  the  volutes  of  the  top  decoration,  remind  one 

More  regular  is  the  tomb  of  the  Nesones,  in  the  Via  Flaminta. 

It  consist*  of  a  subterraneous  chamber,  with  wmidrcular  niches 

>e  coffins.    The  grave  of  the  Gens  Furia,  near  Frascati, 

of  a  semicircular  ehamber  surrounded  by  a  narrow  pee- 

thc  entrance  to  which,  on  the  slope  of  the  mount.! 

adorned  with  a  facade. 

We  finally  mention  the  subterraneous  grave-chambers  common 
to  a  tribe  or  to  the  slaves  and  freedmen  of  the  imperial  or  other 
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noble  families.    The  urn&(olla),  with  simple covers to  tl 
in  niches  Bonn  ambling  pigeon  holes,  whence  tin 

oolwktarimi  (dovecot)  applied  t<>  these  graves;  ;»  imall  marble 

t Mhlet  above  each  Did 

the  name  of  thr  deceased.    ( 
eral  of  these  columbaria  I 

found  i<  if  Rome. 

Figs.   ±00  and    »"l   give  thr 
plan  and  view  of  the  oolum- 
baiium    in    which    tfan 
men    of     Livia.    the    wife    of 

Augustus,  were    buried*      It 
lies  in  the  Via    Appia,   md 
consists  of  several  apartmi 
of  which   the  one  Dearest   the 
fio.  400.  entrance  is  very  simple,  while 

the    larger   i  1    by 

descending  a  staircase,  are  decorated  more  richly. 


■at/?. 
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square  of  (areolar   in   shape,  were  destined  for  the  reception 
of  sarcophagi;  while  seven  ascending  rows  of  smaller  opening! 


in 


m  walls  contained  the   cinerary   urn*.      Another   col  urn- 
bb  in  the  Vigna  Qodini  contains  425  niches  in  nine  rows. 

The  interior  Arrangement* 
ietached  graves  are  of  a 

similar  kind  (compare  §  78). 

Fig.  408  illustrates  tfat  hv 

the  exterior  of  which   we 

ulull  consider  beieeAer  <*>• 

Fig.  412).    The  simple  room 

covered  with  a  barrel-vault 

receives    its    light    from  a 

•Ingle  window  in  the  cv  wm.m. 

ing.     Niches  in-  the  wails 

benches  contain  the  urns,  others  of  which  are  standing 

rm«  of  detached  graves  shore-ground  are 

nearly  relate*  1  , -an  structures  of  the  same  kit         We  pass 

from  the  simple  eart h -mounds  (tumult)  to  those  tombs  which  show 

a  distinct  architectural  design.     Fig.  408  shows  HirVl  reconstruc- 

f  a  partly  destroyed,  but  still  recognizable,  grave 
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lea,  generally  called  the  tomb  of  Virgil.    It  consists 

of  a  scjuare  Iwim;   Bade  "f  hrirks,  the   fmntagi*  «.f   which  nuitaiiis 

rid-arched  door  lcadin  be  grave.    <  >n  this  base  stands 

a  flattened  cone,  also  made  of  brick,  except  the  bottom  layers, 

bongfe  more  artistic,  design  appears  in  the  so-caDed 
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to  Albano,  near  the  last-mentioned  place  \s.,  view  and  design, 
Pigs.  404  .- m .  1  106).  It  leemin^lv  belongs  to  the  time  of  the 
Republic.  Its  material  is  a  stone  found  in  the  quarries  of  Albano, 
generally  called  "  peperin."  The  substructure  is  nineteen 
in  circumference,  and  shows  a  base  and  a  cornice  carefully 
worked  out.  On  it  stands  a  conical  itnictare, 
similar  to  that  of  the  grave  of  Virgil.  Bete,  bow- 
eral  smaller  cones  are  grouped  round  the 
centre  one,  the  former  occupying  the  four  009 
of  the  Mil»tructure.  The  centre  cone  is  both  thicker 
Wn'4M'  and  higher  than  the  others.  Perhaps  an  individual 
Btruman  model  has  hero  been  imitated  ;  the  descriptions,  at  least, 
of  the  tomb  of  the  Etruscan  King  PofSenna  indicate  a  similar 
arrangement  of  four  conical  turrets. 

Akin  to  these  conical  erections  is  the  round  tower  on  a  square 
base,  such  as  found  in  the  grave  in  the  Via  Appia  belonging, 
according   to  its  inscription,  to  Ccecilia  Metella,  daugl  ' 

us,  and  wife  of  the  triumvir  C.  Crassus,  celebrated  for  his 
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riches  (406).    1  .•  [g  made  of  quarry-stone,  the  round  I 

carefully  faced  with  free-  domed  with  friem  and 

cornice.     The  decoration  of  the  f'  imposed  of  alternating 

flowers  and  skulls  of  animals,  whence  the  popular  name  of  the 
monument  "  Capo  di  B  nail  door  leads  into  the  circu- 

lar grave-chamber.     What   the  original  roof  of  the  building  has 
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am  no  more  m  nevanea ;  the  battlement  seen  in  our  illus- 
i  dates  from  the  middle  ages,  when  the  Gntani  turned  the 
a  tower  of  defense,  connecting  it  with  other  fortifica- 
tion* still  preserved. 

Another  monnment  built  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  pyra- 
mids belong,  to  the  age  of  Augustus  rmtnid 
rather  steep  ascent,  its  base  being  30  metres  in  circunifer 
ence,  its  height  37  metres.    It  is  built  of  a  very  firm  composition 
»rtar  and  small  stones  faced  with  tablets  of  white  marble, 
^rave-chamber  is  comparatively  small,  and  still  shows 


if 
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of  beautiful  wallpain' 

in  in. -lined  shaft 
side  of  the  pyramid     This  shai 
led  straight   to  the  centre  of 
chamber.    Columns  and  statues 
inscriptions  record  the  dtgnittei 

i  we  count  those  of   post 

tame  was  0. 
!.y  hi*  baira,  ok  of 


was  M.  A 


il  entrance 

mlf-way  up  the  northern 

covered  outside  with  a  stone, 

*  vault,  covering  the  grave 
domed  the  exterior.  Several 
if  the  deceased  inmate,  among 

•  sod  tribune  of  the  people, 
nonnment  was  erected  to 

sje»    In  accordance  with 
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the  last  will  of  the  deceased  it   had   been  completed   in   330 
days. 

Other  forms  of  the  grave  resemble  the  design  of  a  temple, 
as  does,  for  instance,  a  monument  discovered  near  the  northern 

comer  of  the  Capitol  I  Fig.  108),     It 
d  lmilr  of  freestone,  and  si 
its  base  an  inscriptio  rding  to 

which  it  was  dedicated  by  the  | 
pie  and  senate  to  the  memorj  of  the 
a-dile  Caius  Poblicius  IJihulus.  The 
upper  part  contains  on  the  side  >hown 
in  our  Qlnstration  a  door  betw 
two  Doric  or  Tuscan  pilasters,  which 
at  the  same  time  carry  the  beams, 
with  a  sort  of  balustrade  on  the  top 
of  them.  The  frieze  shows  a  decoration  of  flower-  and  skulls 
of  bulls,  similar  t<>  that  of  the  tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella.  Another 
tomb  at  Palmyra  shows  a  still  closer  resemblance  to  the  temple  : 

it   may,  indeed,  be  described  as  a  pro- 
stylos  hexastylos  {see  Fig.  409;   scale, 
40  feet).     It  forms  an  all  but  perfect 
sqnare,  with  a  portico  of    six   detached 
columns    added    to    it.    The    arrange- 
ment of  the  interior  proves  its  destina- 
tion as  a  family-grave;   on  three 
we  see  rows  of  narrow  cellae  or  grave- 
chambers,    while   almost    in    the    centre 
of  the   building  stands  a  structure  of 
four  columns  (tetrastylos),  most    likely 
destined  for  the  reception  of  the  chief 
sarcophagus.      Another    grave    in    the 
form  of  a  tower  is  also  found  at    Palmyra  (Pig.  410; 
24  feet),   the   front  side  of    which   shows  the  statue  of    the 
deceased  in  i  Lying  position;   while  the   interior  oontaii 
different  stories,  a  number  of  niches  foff  the  reception  of  cin< 
urns. 

All  the  monuments  hitherto  mentioned  are,  if  oof  small,  at 
least  of  moderate  dimensions ;   the   increasing  luxun 
times,  however,  also   extended   to  grave-monuments.     This  was 
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particularly  the  cite  where  the  dignity  of  the  state  iteelf 
resented  by  the  deoceaed  person.  The  monument  erecta 
gustos  to  himself  end  hie  descendants  ehowe  colossal 

«]ti*re  beee  roee  en  enorraou*  round  building  (similar  to 
lie  tomb  of  Csscilia  Met  which 

wee  heeped  en  additional  tumulus,  while  under- 
neath it  li\  the  imperial  gmv*chembers.    The 
*ing  walls  are  pieeetred  sufficiently  to  give 

ten,  in  tlie  course  of  a  century,  it  had  been 
filled  with  the  remaine  of  emperors,  Hadrian  de- 
erecting  e  similar  struct  an 
him-*  If  ami  hi-  IIICCCslOll. 

The  site  chosen  ley  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
•r,  opposite  the  tomh  of  Augustus,  connected    M 
means  of  the  above-mentioned  f 
ga,   369  and    870),  et    present      — r   r-r-W 
8.  Angelo.    This  tomb  also  con-         fto>  ** 
sists  of  e  square  W-i*  (90  metres),  and,  standing  on  it,  e  colossal 
round  tower  (07  metres  in  diameter  by  22  high),  or 
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with  Parian  marble 

hum   of   Aiuru-tu.-. 


ted 


e  tradition,  the  twer 
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thian  ootanmi  in  the  centre  nave  of  St.  Paul's  Basilic 
finally  belonged  to  this  Moles  Hadrian i.  which  Indkates  its  hav- 
ing been  surrounded  by  colonnades  in  the  manner  of  a  round  pe> 
ripteros.    This  co i  becomes  Mill  more  probable  from  the 

fact  of  plastic  works  of  art  being  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  mausoleum,  which  statues  most  likely  stood  in  these  colon- 
nades:  excellent  works  of  art  have  indeed  been  found  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  chief  part  of  the  edifice  has  been  preserved 
in  the  round  tower  of  the  Castello  S.  Angelo,  which  makes  acare- 
fnl  investigation  of  the  interior  a  matter  of  some  difficulty. 


Fig.  412. 


eral  designs  of  the  original  form  of  the  building  have 
tempted.  Kg.  411  shows  that  of  Canina,  who,  in  opposition  to 
Ilirt,  assumes  the  existence  of  two  external  colonnades.  Canina 
crowns  the  building  with  a  pyramidal  roof,  the  top  ornament 
being  a  large  pineapple  of  bronze,  found  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  at  present  in  the  garden  of  the  Vatican. 

Of  other  smaller  grave-monuments,  partly  containing  the 
grave-chambers,  partly  built  above  them,  we  possess  a  variety 
of  forms.  They  either  resembled  small  round  or  square  altars 
(cippi),  or  they  consisted  of  simple  pillar-  {hermaf^  the  tops  of 
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^^■i  were  rounded  on  one  tide,  nuto  almost  luscsnble  a 
human  head  cut  in  half.  <  >f  all  these  farms  we  fee  specimens  in 
the  street  of  pnvw  at  Pompei  lea  ( A  t  ha 

street  w  is  Uken  from  s  point  near  the  villa  of  Diomedes, 

JW),  we  tee  nnmetoot  grave*,  generally  with  the  names  of 

iduals  or  famine*  inscribed  on  them.  Where  spec*  permit- 
ted the  monument  was,  like  the  temple,  surrounded  by  a  email 
court,  separated  from  the  street  and  other  graves  by  a  wall. 
These  inclosurea,  besides  indicating  the  hallowed  character  of  the 
pines,  i  some  cases,  need  for  the  solemn  burning  of  the 

body  and  the  collecting  of  the  remains  according  to  prescribed 
rites  (oss&yi  um).  In  case  the  inclosure  served  this  purpose  it 
was  denominated  ustrina  (from  wot*,  to  burn).  In  some  places, 
however,  the  burning  of  the  body  near  the  grave  was  f 
besides  which  the  poorer  classes  could  not  afford  separate  inclos- 
ure*; for  these  reasons  public  ustrina  had  to  be  provided,  one 
nn  of  i  square  space  inclosed  by  a  wall,  has 
been  discovered  at  Pompeii.    Another  large  |> 

five  miglie  from  the  Porta  8.  8ebe>? 
has  been  discovered  by  Pinmenl,  and  <le~riiHil  by  him  in  hi- 
•;i  di  K«  It  is  a  vast  square,  surroundetl 

1  sides  by  walls  of  large  blocks  of  pcperin-stone. 

is  s  path  with  a  low  parapet,  evidently  intended  to  enable 
Mors  to  witness  the  burning  of  the  body  in  the  square. 

tombs  of  the  Pompeian  street  of  graves  (i 
•oover  O!  .  first,  a  small  moo  urn 

ins;  it  lies  just  opposite  the  villa  «  -des,  snd  was, 

according  to  its  inscription,  the  common  grave  fsmily  of 

common  base  with  the  chief  monument,  and  are  inscribed  ■ 
members  of  the  same  family.  The  second  larger  monum* : 
the  tame  side  is  devoted  to  the  memory  of  L.  Ceius  Lab*. 

is  wife's  boats,  which  formerly  stood  on  the  grave,  are  now 

in  the  Museo  Borbonioo.    On  the  right  side  of  our  illustration 

we  see  a  wall  covered  by  a  gable ;  a  low  door  in  this  wall  leads 

in  uncovered  square  court  adjoining  one  corner  of  the  villa 

omedes,  in  which  court  the  arrangement*  for  the  funeral 

repast,  the  last  ceremony  of  the  burial,  have  been  found.    In  this 
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court  we  recognize  a  triclinium  funebre  reseinhlim:  the  dining^ 
rooms  of  private  houses,  with  their  gently-inclining  coaches; 
its  walls  were  covered  with  paintings,  now  in  an  all  but  destroyed 
condition.  Next  to  this  triclinium  stands,  on  a  rich  base,  an 
altar-like  monument,  which  is  among  the  finest  and  bes» 
served  tombs  of  Pompeii.  It  lies  in  a  court,  the  wall  of  whiefa 
is  adorned  with  small  turrets;  a  door  in  this  wall  opens  into  the 
street.  The  grave-chamber  lies  inside  the  base  (see  the  view  of 
the  interior,  Fig.  402) ;  the  cippus,  resembling  an  altar,  which 
rises  above  the  base  on  several  steps  to  a  height  exceeding  that 
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of  the  inclosing  wall,  is  richly  adorned  with  bass-reliefs.  The 
inscription  on  its  front  side  says  that  Nsevoleia  Tychc.  the  f reed- 
woman  of  Lucius  Naevoleius,  has  erected  the  monument  dur- 
ing her  lifetime  to  herself,  to  L.  Munatiu-  Faustus,  and 
liberated  slaves  of  both  sexes.  Among  the  m  < > n  u  i  n en ts  following 
Oil  the  same  side,  and  still  visible  in  our  illustration,  we  mention 
the  cenotaphium  of  C.  Calventius  Quietus,  in  the  form  of  an  al- 
tar. After  it  follows  a  family-grave  without  inscription,  consist- 
ing of  a  round,  flat  tower  surrounded  by  a  wall,  crowned  by  tin 
rets,  with  decorations  in  relief.    We  further  mention  the  tomb  of 
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shows  a  monument,  which  in  m  manner  forms  the  connect  in  g  Knit 
between  the  two  ipedei  of  edifices  alluded  to.  It  lies  near  tlit- 
village  of  Igel,  in  the  vicinity  of  Treves;  our  illn>t r.it i« »n  ihowi 
the  north  tide,  It  [|  Imilt  of  freestone,  and  rises  in  several  di- 
visions to  a  height  of  64  feet,  according  to  the  lowest  of  the  dif- 
ferent measurements.  The  sides  toward  north  and  south  U 
fhoae  toward  east  and  west  lii  feel  wide,  The  Bleep  roof,  reeem- 
bling  a  pyramid  with  curved  outlines,  is  adorned  with  decon 
not  unlike  scales.  It  is  crowned  by  a  sort  of  capital,  adorn. d 
with  human  figures  in  the  four  corners,  on  which  rests  a  globe 
supported  by  four  small  sphinxes.  Some  fragments  on  th 
of  this  globe  seem  to  indicate  that  here  was  placed  originally  an 
eagle  carrying  a  human  figure  to  heaven — an  apotheosis  of  the 
persons  to  whom  the  monument  was  dedicated.  Beaides  these 
greatly  injured  sculptures  we  observe  a  profusion  of  figures  in 
relief  on  all  sides  and  in  all  divisions  of  the  structure.  Like  the 
chief  representation  on  the  south  side  they  refer  partly  to  the  in- 
dividuals to  be  honored  by  the  monument,  partly  to  mythologi- 
cal objects  (the  centre  bass-relief  visible  in  our  illustration,  tor 
instance,  shows  the  god  of  the  sun  in  his  chariot),  partly  also  they 
illusti  es  of  actual  life  in  reference  to  the  persons  alluded 

to.     Of  this  more  anon.     The  style  of  the  sculptures  and  archi- 
tecture belongs  to  late  imperial  times.     An  inscription,  altli 
partly  destroyed,  and  explained  in  many  different  ways,  seems  to 
prove  beyond  doultt  that  the  monument  was  erected  by  L  v 
dinius   Aventinus  and   Secundinius    Securus  in  honor   of  their 
parents  and  other  blood-relations.   It  was  the  common  monument 
of  the   Secundum,  several  members  of  which  family  are   men- 
tioned in  inscriptions  found  near  Treves  as  holding  office!  of 
various  kinds.     Similar  monuments  of  Koman  origin  have  been 
found  by  Barth   in  the  south  of  the  Tripolitan   count n 
Syrtica  Tripolitana  of  the   Komans),  in  the  Wadi  Tagidje,  and 
near  the  fountain    of   Taborieh    {see  II.   Barth,   "Beisen    und 
Kntdeckimgen    in    Nord-   nnd   Central-AtY  5  and 

132). 

In  turning  to  the  monuments  of  honor  proper  we  must  pre- 
mise that  among  inch  may  be  counted  all  structures,  he  they  tem- 
ples, halls,  theatres,  columns,  pillars,  or  gates,  erected  in  honor  of 
a  person  or  in  celebration  of  an  event.     To  Csesar  and  se\ 
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emperors  templet  here  been  erected ;  email  building*  resembling 
chapel*,  built  in  honor  i  duals, occur  at  Palmyra;  halls  and 

colonnade*  in  Rome  served,  ae  they  did  among  the  Greeks,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  great  men ;  even  a  theatre  in  Borne 
was  built  in  hooor  of  a  favorite  of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  We 
mnat  refrain  from  deaeribing  these  and  similar  structures.  We 
ion  only  two  forms  of  the  monument  of  honor,  one  of  which 
has  been  invented,  the  other  applied  in  preference,  by  the  Ro 
mans  o  latter  class  belong  the  columns;  to  the  former 

the  triumphal  arches.  Columns  were  frequently  erected  by  the 
Greeks  for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  that  case  bore  the  statue  of 
the  person  to  be  honored  (a*.  stance,  that  of  the  orator 

Ieokrates),  or  some  object  referring  to  the  deeds  or  merits  of  tin* 
person.    A  second  column  erected  to  the  same  Ieokrates  showed 
a  siren  aa  a  symbol  of  eloquence;  other  columns, 
I  preserved,  carri.-i  tripods,  such  as  were  awarded  to 
the  victors  of  the  agones.1    Sometimes  the  columns  showed  only 
inscriptions  without  sculptural  decorations.    Columns  of  all  three 
have  occurred  among  the  Romans,  who  at  an  early  date 
mode  of  honoring  meritorious  cttisens  from  the 
Greeks.    Originally  they  were  awarded  only  by  the  senate,  after* 
also  by  the  people,  the  expenses  being  either  raised  by 
private  collections  or  paid  hv  the  state.    Having  frequently  de» 
e  architectural  cluirscteristics  of  the  column,  we  shall 
here  refer  to  such  columnar  monuments  only  sa  greatly  deviate 
the  common  type.    We  first  mention  the  oldest  of  all  such 
('..ltimna  Rostrata,  built   in  tin-   Forum,  and 
the  prows  of  ships,  to  celebrate  the  naval  victory  of 
m  Carthagintane  (a.  a  961).    A  modem  imita- 
tion of  it  with  the  antique  taeeription  is  preserved  in  the  Gepito- 
line  museum.    This  venerable  monument  became  the  model  of 
other  oolumruw  rod  nit <*  found  on  various  coins  of  imperial  origin, 
-elebration  of  naval  victories.    Whether  these  colt 

die  statues  of  these  emperors  on  the  top  of  the  columns)  ware 
actually  erected,  remains  uncertain.    Other  columns  show  the 
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deeds  "f  their  heroes  in  polief  representation*,  wimli 

in  a  spiral  line  round  tin*  shaft  of  the  oolnmii  tnun  be> 

tal.    A  column  of  thi>  k i nd  was  the  chief  ornament  orum 

built  l»v  Trajan,  to  which  we  .shall  later  have  to    return  (** 

The  column  stands  on  a  Mjuarc  base  oovered  with  the  Inscription 

and  with  nun,  urlifee   trophiefl  of  various  kinds.     Thu 

e>tal  ia  17  feel  high;  the  column  itself,  including  base  and  capi- 
tal, 92  feet.    Above  the  capital  rises  a  pedestal,  on  which  the 
6  statue  of  the  emperor  stood  :  it  has  been  lost,  and  replaced 
by  that  <>f  St.  Peter.    The  column  itself,  consisting  of  twenty- 

three   drum.-   of   marhle,    is    in    surprisingly  good 
The  bass relieifl  surrounding  it,  in  twenty-two  spiral  curves,  form 
a  oonseeutive  number  of  scenes  from   Trajan'  with  the 

Dacians.    The  inscription  on  the  base  gives  the  date  and  purpose 
of  its  erection.1     According  to  a  doubtful  tradition  the  ash 
the  emperor  were  inclosed  in  a  globe  held  by  the  statue;  while, 
according  to  another  more  trustworthy  account,  Hadrian 
the  remains  of  hi-  p*  >r  in  a  golden  urn  underneath  the 

column.  A  winding  staircase  of  185  steps  inside  the  column 
(the  entrance  to  which  lies  in  the  pedestal)  leads  to  the  top  of  tin- 
capital. 

Resembling  the  column  of  Trajan,  although  not  equal  to  it 
in  workmanship  and  beauty,  is  the  column  erected  by  senate  and 
people  to  the  memory  of  the  noble  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus. 
It  seems  t«»  have  been  connected  with  a  temple  devoted  to  the 
same  emperor.  Like  the  column  of  Trajan,  it  is  well  p 
and.  Like  it,  it  has  lost  the  original  statue  of  the  emperoi 
present  one  of  St.  Paul  having  been  placed  on  it  by  the 

•us  V.,  who  put  the  statue  of  St.  Peter  on  the  column  of 
Trajan,  on  the  occasion  of  both  these  monuments  being  <•!> 
and  restored.  Fig.  U5  .-hows  a  design  of  Canina  of  the  column 
with  its  original  surroundings.  Like  the  first-mentioned  column, 
it  consists  of  large  cylindrical  blocks  of  marble  worked,  on  the 
inside,  into  a  winding  >taircase  of  at  present  190  steps.  According 
to  an  inscription  found  near  it,  its  height  is  100  old  Etonian 

NATU8  POPUIJ  :oMANU8  DIP  OAESABJ    DIV1    v 
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The  shaft  i«  like  that  of  the  I  4  Trajan,  but  the  pedestal 

beonsid<  uthiscsae;  part  ...w  hi. Iden  by  the 

be  bajs-reliefs  winding  round  the  column  in  twenty  spiral 

l  refer  to  the  wan  of  the  emperor  with  the  Marcomans  and 

«l  to  tin*  ver  Danube  (compare  $  1 

iial  arches  were  frequently  erected  by  the  Romans,  in 


this  one  •  f  numerous  models  in  Greek  architect- 

ure, .-tr  character  end  destination  tbeae  stiu 

are  ©stent  .urn.    The  custom  of  arranging  festive  pageants 

in  eel  happy  events  wot  •  erection  of 

iphal  gates  for  the  prootssltm  to  pats  through. 


ftO  TRIUMPHAL  AROHES. 

decorating  the  gatesof  the  efcj  for  the  occasion,  the  "Romans  used 
to  erect  detached  gate-  of  .1  monumental  characu  b  tri- 

umphal arches  might  be  the  reward  of  all  kinds  of  «i\i«  merit 
An  arch  erected  to  A 1  at  A  ram iuium  (Rimini)  celebrated 

his  construction  of  Hie  1' landman  mad  from  that  town  to  Koine; 
an  arch,  still  standing,  00  the  jetty  of  Anooni  records  Trajan's 
restoration  of  that  harbor;  another  arch  at  Beneventuin 
dedicated  to  the  same  emperor  for  his  restoration  of  the  Via 
A{)j»ia;  anarch  still  preserved,  near  the  Olympicum,  oommemo- 
rates  the  building  of  a  new  splendid  quarter  of  Athens  by  Ha- 
drian. The  so-called  arch  of  the  Sergii  at  Pola  record-  the  meriti 
of  a  family;  a  small  but  richly  -decorated  triumphal  gate  In  the 
Forum  Boarium  in  Rome  was  erected  to  Septhnius  Eh 
the  goldsmiths  and  cattle-dealers. 

In  most  cases,  however,  these  arches  were  designed  for 
triiunphal  entrance  of  a  commander  at  the  head  of  his  army  after 
a  victorious  war.     These  triumphal  entrances  (compare  §  109 
essentially  representative  of  the  national  spirit  of  the  Romans, 
quite  as  much  as  the  public  games  were  of  that  of  the  (i- 
The  sculptural  decorations  of  the  arches  generally  represent  the 
processions  that  were  to   pass  through  them;   on  the  arch   of 
Titus  we  even  see  a  sculptural  reproduction  of  this  monument 
itself.     As  the  arch  itself  is  a  product  of  Koman  national  spirit, 
so  its  design  is  preeminently  representative  of  that  specifically 
Roman  element  in  architecture — the  vaulting  or  arching  prin- 
ciple.   Nowhere  is  this  principle  displayed  more  simply  and  untie 
effectively,  nowhere  does  the  mixture  of  Greek  columnar  archi- 
tecture with  Itoman  elements  appear  in  a  more  striking  manner, 
than  in  these  detached  triumphal  gates,  the  arcades  of  which  are 
in  a  manner  framed  with  columns  or  semi-columns  appearing  to 
support   the  flat  coverings  of  the  arches  and   the  second   Lower 
stories  on  the  top  of  them.      Into  the  architectural  varieties  of  the 
triumphal  arch  we  cannot  enter  here;  we  only  shall  quofc 
examples,  representative  of  the  two  principal  divisions  of  these 
monuments.      Like  the  city-gate,  the  triumphal  arch  can  have 
either  one  (compare  Fig.  356)  or  three  openings  (358-360 
possibility  of  two  openings  occurring  in  some  ! 
being  naturally  excluded. 

A  beautiful  example  of  the  first  species  is  the  arch  of  Titus 
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.  ntelic  marble  (tM  design,  with  the 
of  the  emperor  in  a  quadriga  added  to  it.  It*  height 

metres,  it*  width  1 
arched  opening  ie  5.36  metres  wide  by  8.3o  high.  In  the  middle 
ages  a  tower  of  fortification  had  been  built  on  it ;  but  it  wsa  re- 
stored to  ita  present  ft  »nn  in  1  sii.  It*  construction  is  very  simple : 
two  strong  piers  have  been  connected  by  means  of  an  arch  for  the 
h  anion  to  paas  through.    To  right  and  left  of  tbe 


lie  piers  show  two  Anted  semi-columns  of  the  "  composite  " 

I  list  order  (the  two  outside 
ones  i  and  without  tl  u  tea  are  a  modern  e«M  it  ion);  they 

n  base,  and  inclose  on  each  aide  of  tin*  arch  a 
led  false  window.     The  beams,  which  are  supported  1 

h  at  the  same  time  eorer  the  arch,  are  richly 

eae  shows  a  small  bass-relief  representation  of 

a  sacrificial  pageant      AU,ve  the  beams  rises  the  attic,  divided, 

lower  story,  into  three  parts,  the  centre  one  of  which 
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shows  the  inscription.     The  wulpt  ural  ions  of  tin*  arch  it- 

self are  beautiful:  the  triangiilar  surface!  between  tin-  ard 
the  columns  are  occupied  I  ies  with  warlike 

bates.     1 1 \>'u\e  the  opening  the  walls  to  right  and  1« 

with  liass-reliefs,  one  of  which  represents  the  emperor  in  hi 
mnphal  chariot,  tlu  other  groups  of  soldiers  with  the  booty  of  the 
Jewish  War,  among  which  we  discover  the  seven-branched  candle- 
-tick  of  tlu-  temple-  of  Jomsslom  (compare  §  109).    The  b 
vault  of  the  archway  is  adorned  with  laquearia,  a  bass-relief  in  the 
centre  showing  the  apotheosifl  of  the  emperor,  wh<  ied  to 

heaven  by  an  eagle.  According  to  the  inscription,  the  monument 
has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  Titus  by  senate  and  people  in 
the  reign  of  his  successor  Dom  it  inn.  It  lies  in  a  beautiful  posi- 
tion, between  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Roma  and  the  Coliseum 
above  the  Via  Sacra,  and  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
ural  monuments  of  Rome. 

Still  more  important  for  the  history  of  art,  although  of  later 
date,  i6  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  Emperor  Constant ine.     In  it 
the  traces  of  two  very  different  periods  are  distinguishable. 
it  marks  the  closing  period  of  the  old  empire  and  the  rise  of 
Christianity,  being  erected  in  celebration  of  the  victory  of 
stantine  over  his  rival  Maxentius,  by  means  of  which  Chri 
ity  was  established  as  the  official  religion  of  the  Roman 
<  ha  the  other  hand,  it  takes  us  back  to  one  of  the  most  glorious 
epochs  of  Roman  history,  viz.,  the  time  of  Trajan's  victories  over 

the  Dacian>.      For  when,  after  the 

OJJSL  "ilBJL    victory  at   the   Pons  Milvius  (a.  d. 
I    312),  people  and  senate  decided  upon 
!    erecting  an  arch  for  the  victor,  the 
jff     ^H     shortness  of  time  or  the  want  of  :i 
j^^  tic  means  at  their  disposal  compelled 

them  to  make  use  of  the   plastic  and 
architectural  decorations  of  an  older  monument   for  tin dl 
structure.1     This  latter  (a*  plan,   Pig.  417)  has  three  opei 
the  centre  one  of  which  is  both  higher  and  wider  than  the  two 
others,  being  destined  for  the  triumphal  chariot  of  the  em] 
The  three  es  were  inclosed  by  detached  columns,  instead  of 

>  Height,  81  metre* ;  width,  25.70  ;  depth,  7.40.     Height  of  centre  arch,  11.50,  of 
side  arches  7.40. 
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the  usual  Memi-eolumns  (as*  I  ir  uf  which,  made  of 

yellow  Xumidian  marble  (fiailo  mmiioo),  stood  on  each  ride  of  the 
structure.  According  to  Ilirt,  their  workmanship  denotes  the 
purer  style  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  The  greater  pan  of  the 
sculptures,  on  both  skies  of  the  atmctnre  and  inside  the  centre 
arch,  are  taken  from  the  triumphal  gate  (according  to  Hir 
different  gates)  erected  to  Tra jan  for  his  victories  over  the  Dacians 
and  Parthian*.  The  arrangement  of  these  sculptures  is  very  taste- 
They  begin  at  the  bases  of  the  columns,  which  are  adorned 


ti«. 


with  large  rel 

-decorated  ai 

ajUrancea,  i  series 
lower haminliufi  .11 

In   alii.  reDfesetitiri 


landing  postures;  00  each  aide  of  the 

s  in  the  manner  of  a  frieze,  over  the  smaller 
-mailer  bass-reliefs;  above  each  of  these 
re  two  circular  bans-rt  edeHkflM,*  eight 

g  scenes  from  the  private  life  of  Trajai 
eight  square  bass-reliefs  with  larger  figures  in 
Dm  iqimi  rapeessjftad  bg  fcbi  bel  mentioned 
eeordbj  fto  Bmrt  deeoripdoo,  00  me  akk 
\v.  -iitin.  •.  -  They  oooiinence,'1  ha  myV  M  with 
he  trinmphal  entrance  of  Trajan  after  the  first 
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Dacian  War,  ami  tlu'ii  turn  to  his  meritB  in  conducting  th 

i  through  tin-  Pontine  marshes,  and  in  founding  an  orphan- 
age.     They  also  refer  to  his  relations  to  Part  li  ng  of 

Armenia,  and  t<>  I'arthamaapates,  to  whom  be  gives  the  I'arthian 
crown;  also,  finally,  to  Decebalus,  Bang  of  t he  Dacians,  effaces 
i  assassins  are  brought  before  the  emperor.  The  remaining 
groups  show  the  emperor  addressing  the  soldiers,  also  me  Deuel 
sKiitices  of  pigs,  sheep,  and  oxen."  About  the  "medalR 
representing  the  private  life  of  the  emperor,  "in   simpli 

ml  compositions,"  Braun   makee   the   following  remarks  : 

u  Tli.  \  he-gin  \\  itli  the  setting  out  for  the  chase.  The  B600nd  group 
represents  a  sacrifice  to  Sylvanus,  the  protecting  god  of  the  forest. 
The  third  ahowa  the  emperor  on  liorseback  hunting  a  boar;  the 
fourth,  the  thank-olTering  to  the  goddess  of  the  chase.  The  group- 
on  the  side  of  the  Coliseum  show  a  boar-hunt,  a  sacrifice  to  Apol- 
lo, the  inspection  of  a  killed  lion,  and,  lastly,  an  unexplained  i 
larseenr,  most  likely  referring  to  the  miraculous  escape  of  Trajan 
from  an  earthquake  at  Antiodiia." 

The  above-mentioned  frieze  continued  over  the  central  open- 
ing represents  consecutively  the  battle,  the  flight,  and  chase  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  crowning  of  the  emperor  by  the  Goddess  of 
Victory.     It  is  dedicated  to  Constant ine   as   the   "founded 
peace,"  and  the  " liberator  of  the  city;"  which  inscription- 
to  Constantine's  victory  over  Maxentius,  and  his  occupation  of 
Rome.     Only  the  latter  sculptures — the  seated  Victories,  and  the 
standing  figures  on  the  pedestals  of  the  columns — date  from 
stantine's  time.     By  their  bad  execution  and  clumsy  composition 
they  denote  the  decline  of  Koman  art ;  while  the  bass-reliefs  from 
me  of  Trajan,  together  with  the  figures  of  captive  barbari- 
ans over  the  columns,  are  perfect  in  both  these  respects  (compare 
§§  107  to  109). 

80.  We  have  described  (§  25)  the  development  of  the  Gr 
gymnasia  from  private  institutions  for  the  requirements  of  indi- 
viduals to  centres  of  public  intercourse  and  recreation.    A  similar 
position  in  Koman  life  was  held  by  the  public  bat  lis.      I 
grew  from  private  into  public  institutions  of  great   ma-nit 
indispensable  to  the  Eomans,  and,  therefore,  found  in  all  u 
tant  towns. 

These  baths,  from  the  greater  importance  of  the  warm  baths 
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contained  in  them,  generally  called  rtsntxr,  arc,  in  man v  resperte, 
comparable  to  ek  gymnaaia,  which  name  wm,  indeed, 

occasionally  applied  to  them  in  later  timea;  in  other  point*,  1. 
ever,  the  two  .iitTer  entirely.  Although  the  gymnastic  exercise*, 
together  with  their  Greek  names,  were  adopted  bj  the  Romans, 
they  never  gained  national  importance  among  them :  war,  and 
evolution*  in  the  field,  remained  the  chief  mean*  of  their 
corporeal  education.  In  their  bathinyeatahliahmcnta  the 
or  hatha  had,  therefore,  the  largeat  apace  assigned  to 
localitiea  being  reserved  for  agoniatic  garnet;  the  Greek 
about  the  relative  importance  of  theee  two  pnrpoaea  were  thna 
exactly  reverted.  Common  to  both  Greek  and  Roman  inat 
tion*  were  the  localitiea  aerving  aa  walk*  and  place*  of  monting 
and  conversation  to  all  visitor*.  The  luxury  of  imperial  times 
added  to  the  therms  mean*  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  anch  aa 
lif.rariea  and  museums. 

alder  timea,  before  bathing  had  become  a  necessity  of  daily 
existence,  the  lacatrina,  or  wash-house,  lying  next  to  the  kitchen, 
and  connected  a  a  heeting-apparatua,  served  alao  aa  bath- 

room.    Hut  tlii*  simple  arrangement  toon  became  inefficient 
\  sudatory,  tepid,  and  cold  bathe,  shower  baths,  rubbing  and 
rig  of  the  body — all  these  required  separate  apartmenta,  to 
nil,  at   the  thermae,  were  added  dressing   and   undressing 
rooms  and  other  apartmenta  for  conversation  and  various  kinds 
imuseroent.     From  numerotie  remains  of  baths  discovered  in 
ions  point*  of  the  Roman  Empire  we  have  a  distinct  idem 
their  original  srrangcments ;  these  remains,  moreover,  tally 
uarkable  degree  with  Vitruviu*'*  rules,    We  ought 
add  diet  the  picture  of  the  interior  of  a  bath  supposed  to  have 
beet  thermae  of  Titus,  and  reproduced  in  most 

compendium-  of  Roman  antiquities  for  a  century  and  a  half,  hue 
been  proved  by  Marquardt1  to  be  an  invention  of  the  architect 

the  bathrooms  lie  over  s  substructure  (sw/iensw/w)  about 

!.,  Mm  a  «tedonroweof  pillars  stand- 

distances  of  one  and   a  half  foot.     The  furnace  ykypo- 

ris\  with  the  firing^rooro  (projmipvm,  prqfmmium\  lying 
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in  front  of  it,  occupied  the  centre  of  the  establishment 
here  the  heat  was  diffused  through  the  basement,  and  ascen< 
earthen  or  leaden  pipes  (tubi)  in  the  walls  t<>  tin*  bath-n 
The  cold,  tepid,  or  hot  water  required  for  the  l»aths  came  from 
three  tanks  lying  above  the  furnace,  and  connected  with  each 
other  by  means  of  pipes.    The  bath-rooms,  over  the  basement, 
grouped  round  the  furnace  at  greater  or  less  di 
divided,  by  the  different  degree!  of  heat  attained   in   them,  into 
fsptdaria  (sudatory  air-baths),  oaldaria  (hoi  hath>).  \u\i\fri(ji<I<tri<i 
ir.  .1,1  bathe).     Tanks  (piscina),  or  tubs  {solium*  <r/reus),  occupied 
ntre  of  the  oaldaria  and  frigidaria  ;  benches  and  chair-  were 
ranged  along  the  walls,  or  stood  in  niches;  a  flat  tub  (labrum,  see 
l'02),  placed  in  a  niche  on  the  narrow  side  of  the  oblong 
oalidarinm,  was  tilled  with  eold  water  for  a  plunge  after  the  hot 
hath.    In  larger,  particularly  public,  bath!  separate  room!  - 
fur  dressing  and  undream  rium),  rubbing  [desi 

)  and  oiling  the  body  {unctoriurn).     In  smaller  bath!,  the 
latter  process  was  occasionally  gone  through  in  the  tepidarium. 
After  the  end  of  the  Republic,  larger  establish ments  used  to  have 
a  separate  steam-bath  (laconicum)  in   imitation  of  the  I 
7rvpiaTripLov.     Next  to  the  tepidarium,  but  Beparated  from  i; 
wall,  lay,  according  to  Vitruvius,  a  small  circular  building  c<> 
by  a  cupola,  which  received  its  light  through  an  aperture  in  the 
centre  of  the  dome.     By  means  of  a  separate  heating-apparatus 
its  temperature  could  be  increased  to  an  enormous  degree.     A 
brass  plate  (clypeus)  was  suspended  on  chains  from  the  dome;  by 
lowering  it,  or  pulling  it  up,  the  hot  air  in  the  apartment  be 
more  or  less  condensed. 

So  much  about  the  general  arrangements  of  the  bath.     Wt 
now  must  turn  our  attention  to  some  of  the  remain-  of  bathe  pre- 
d  to  us.     A  house  at  Pompeii  show!  very  simple  an 

ta.  A  small  dressing-room  (aj>odt/f<ri'tm)%  with  a  chamber 
for  a  tepid  air-hath  (tepidarium)  and  a  hoi  hath  (oaldarium  i,  may 
still  he  recognised.  A  similar  arrangement  we  see  in  the  above- 
mentioned  rilla  suourba?ia,  where  to  the  tepid  and  hot  bathe 
|  Pig,  898,  0  and  10)  is  added  a  court  for  a  cold  bath  (8).  The 
reservoir  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  apparatus  for  heating  the 
water  of  the  hot  bath,  is  still  recognizable. 

The  same  arrangements,  although  increased  in  number  and 
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varied  in  form,  we  meet  with  in  the  therm*  proper,  or  ; 

I  -crimen  of  inch  we  quote  the  therm* 

ieia,  wa*  built  in  the  first  eentu 

turn  era  hy  the  Veleiatcs,  a  Ligurian  B  refltag 

villages  in  the  country  travcrted  hy  Ifcj 

not  far  from  the  modern  Piacenza.    Under  one  of  the  successor*  of 

ne  the  town  was  buried  by  the  fall  of  a  mountain,  and 

all  knowledge  of  it  waa  loet  till  1747,  when  the  discovery  of  the 

Urgent  existing  bronze  inscription,  the  so-called  tabula  aUmmtwri* 

ijan,  near  the  Tillage  of  liacinieso,  indicated  the  existence 

of  a  Roman  settlement     i  .  by  command  of  Don  Philip 

of  Parma,  systematic  excavations  were  begun,  which,  after  fire 

years,  resulted  in  the  diaco tuij  of  a  moderate  provincial  town  of 

the  first  oenturiei  of  t;.    i     .  :re.    Fig.  419  ihowi  the  plea  --t  the 
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A  therms*  of  Veleta  according  to  the  design  of  the 
The  facade  (1  to  IS)  contains  several  en- 
trances.   That  lying  on  the  extreme  rig  t«th* 
for  women,  conaisting  of  a  •ottof  entrance-hall  <g)*nd  of  a  larger 
apartment                                 Hie  smaller  room  lying  between  the 
nay  have  contained  the  heating-apparatus  (kypootnutmrn). 
.>  other  aide  of  the  vestibule,  common  to  I 
the  entrance-hall  of  the  men'*  baths  i                     I  folloi 
hath  !               men  (5),  separated  from  I                   ten  by  a  apace 
a  staircase.    The  room  adjoin  i*              wsj  intended 
•ourse;  after  it  follows  the  s*  in  .n.n-  Uth  (weftrffo) 
of  the  men  (7),  surrounded  by  a  colonnade.    Into  this  periatylium 
open  a  narrow  apartment  (8\  in  which  a  nioaaio  floor  has  been 
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discovered,  and  a  covered  passage  (orypta,  LO).     The  itree(  (11) 

nins  parallel  with  the  latter :  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  building 
was  also  a  street,  while  in  front  of  it  seems  to  have  been  an 
square. 

More  complicated  in  design  and  larger  in  size  are  the  thermae 
excavated  at  Pompeii  in  1824  [see  plan,  Fig.  480).  [ike  the 
house  of  Pansa  (Fig.  386),  they  are  surrounded  by  a  Quml 
shops  and  lodging-honeee,  which,  however,  are  unconnected  with 
the  bathing-establishment.  The  whole  block  of  houses  \insula) 
forms  an  irregular  square  bordered  on  all  sides  by  streets.     J  [ere 
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also,  the  baths  of  women  and  men  are  separate,  ami  have  dif  • 
entrances.     The  former  comprise  the  rooms  K  L  M  N  0  /\  the 
entrance  being   near  O;  the  latter,  the  rooms  B  DEO  HI. 
Pour  entrances  lead  into  them  from  tl  on  three  drfl 

sides  (A  A  A).    The  heatrng^pparatcis  (F)  is  common  to  both 
divisions,  and  lies  between  them.     The  remainder  of  the  area 
Aed  in  our  plan  Q,  or  left  blank)  b  occupied  by  shops  and 
private  lodgings  belonging  to  them.     ( K  as  we  mentioned  before, 
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marks  the  entrance  to  the  women's  bath  in  a  projection  of  the 

wall.     To  the  left  of  it  lies  a  small  apartment  furnished  with 

benches,  undoubtedly  a  sort  of  waiting-room.    The  larger  room 

generally  believed  to  be  an  spodyterium  ;  it  also  is  fitted  up 

stone  benches.  In  the  small  alcove-like  part  of  it  nearest 
the  entrance  we  recognise  the  frigidariutn.  with  the  piscina 
belonging  latter  descend  steps  (ass  plan).     From 

trrium  one  enters  the  tepidarium  If),  under  the  floor 
of  whirl,;  M  well  as  under  that  of  thecaldarium  i  A' )  a.i 
the  suspensune  for  the  diffusion  of  the  hot  sir  are  still  recognis- 
able. In  s  i  the  latter  room  we  discover  the 
I  i  tended  for  cold  solutions.  Near  iVis  the  opening  of  the 
canal  through  wi                hot  air  and  hot  water  were  conducted 

the  ri ring-room  (/')  to  the  eaJdariutn.     Here  we  see  the 

ig- apparatus    inclosed    in    thick    walls:  it   consists  of   a 

tirnace,  about  8  to  9  feet  in  diameter,  from  which  the 

hot  air  was  conveyc  two  cal  r  women  (A')  and 

hy  means  of  canals  of  h  pass  underneath 

the  raited  floors.    We  also  mention  two  caldrons  in  which  the 

i  ig- water  was  heated ;  they  were  filled  with  cold  water  from 

a  quadrangular  reservoir  lying  behind  them.    The  fuel  was  kepi 

in  a  haps  covered,  and  connected  with  F  by  means  of 

narrow  passages. 

i  rooms  for  the  hatha  of  the  men  were  also  grouped  round 
this  central  heating-apparatus,  those  requiring  the  greatest  heat 
lying  nearest  be  caMarimn  of  the  men  (JT). 

the  furnace,  consists  of  an  oblong  apartment,  covered  with  a 
barrel-vault,  containing  openings  to  admit  the  light  and  let  out 
the  steam.     The  slightly  raised  floor  of  the  centre  part  lit*  :. 
the  suspensune.    On  the  sides  narrow  openings  were  left  between 
the  stones  of  the  wall  i  titer  surface  to  let  the  hot  air  pass 

through.    <  >n  the  narrow  eastern  aide  of  the  room  lies  a  large  tub 

t  baths  (lanUw  calda) ;  several  steps  led  up  ib  or 

is  connected  with  the  wall  itself.  The  opposite 
western  side,  ending  in  a  semicircular  niche,  contains  a  detached 
round  labnitn.  I  ablutions,  about  eight  inches  deep. 

raked  above  the  ground  by  one  metre;  a  bronse  pipe  at  the 
bottom  of  it  admitted  the  water.  An  inscription  in  hronae  letters 
on  the  border  of  the  tub  says  that  it  had  been  pnrrhsestl  by 
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decree  of  the  dec*  •'•<>,■.•*  tW  the  mm  of   5,250  sestet' 
£38). 

A  door  connects  the  caldarium    with    the   tepidariura 
smaller  in  size,  hut    more   richly  decorated    with    sculptures  Hid 
]>ainting8:  a  bronze  hearth  and   three  benches  of    the 

ial  have  been  discovered  in  this  elegant  and  comfortable 
apartment  <1  Inscriptions  OH  the  seats  of   the   bCDchei 

name  M.  Nigidius  Vaccula  as  the  donor.  Parallel  with  the 
tepidarium,  and  connected  with  it  bv  means  of  a  door,  we  see 
another  slightly  larger  room  i  fi  i.     It  also  has  a  barrel-vault,  hut 


is  decorated  leai  richly  than  the  tepidarium.     It  Ben  pody- 

terium,  and  was  surrounded    l,y  ttone  benches  with  a  low  itep  in 
front  of  them.     On   one  of  the  narrow  sides  of  this   room 

small   chamber  (A)  belonging  to   the  keeper  of    the 

clothes (c'/  .  i.  e..  Clipboard  where  valuah!' 

On  the  opposite  tide  the  apodyterinm  is  adjoined  by  a 
round    room  (roi  d    with  a  cupola,  in    i 

room  I  round  marble  I  cold  haths,  and  which  may 

•fore  be  described  as  frigidarimiL     A  Bmall  aperture  in  the 
conical  ceiling  admitted  the    light,  while   the   tepidarium  was 
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lighted  by  meant  of  s  window  dosed  with  0**  pane  of  ground 
glass.     In  accordance  with  its  destination,  the  tcpidarium  was 
connected  with  the  street  (.-I)  by  means  of  a  narrow  corridor 
the  wail  opposite  the  opening  of  this  corridor,  by  the  aide  of  the 
entrance*  to  the  frigidarium,  lies  the  door  of  another  narrow  cor- 
ridor leading  to  an  open  court  <  //  >.    This  court,  accessible  from 
the  street  by  two  other  entrances  (A  A\  resembles  a  perietylium, 
••»  aides  being  occupied  by  covered  Doric  colonnades, 
>•  oma  third  lies  a  faulted  hall,  crypioporlieus,  receiving  its 
from  several  large  windows.    One  of  the  colonnades  is  ad- 
joined by  a  hall  (I,  exedra),  serving  for  purposes  of  conversation 
and  amusement    The  court  itself  was  used  for  gymnastic  exer- 
cise and  walks,  whence  it*  name  andndatio.    It  was  particularly 
A  to  advertising  purposes,  whence  the  numerous  inscrip- 
tions on  the  walls,  moat  of  which,  however,  are  no  longer  legible. 
lias  been  found  a  box,  in  which,  most  likely,  the  entrance- 
fees  were  collected  by  the  janitor. 

irger  than  those  just  described  are  the  to-called  "  new 

thern  <ii,  the  excavation  of  which  was  finished  in  I860. 

ill  the  walls  are  covered  with  rich  paintings ;  the  upper  rooms, 

moreover,  are  larger  in  size,  and  several  new  accommodations  lis ve 

been  added.    Among  these,  we  principally  count  an  uncovered 

marble  swimming-bath  (natatio;  compare  1  7),  16.5  by  8 

tt  in  site,  opening  with  its  full  width  toward  the  penes  tra. 

t  therms?  of  Pompeii  were  naturally  surpassed  by  those  of 

Rome ;  nevertheless,  they  are  to  us  of  almost  greater  importance 

than  the  latter,  owing  to  their  better  state  of  preservation.    The 

dimensions  and  splendor  of  the  Roman  thermal  may,  for  instance, 

be  teen  from  the  fact  that  the  Pantheon  itself,  one  of  the  grandest 

incuts  of  Roman  architecture,  formed  only  a  small  portion 

rune  built  by  M.  Agrippa.    In  later  imperial  timet, 

splendor  was  surpassed ;  8eneca  already  mentions  the 

walls  with  the  most  valnsble  kinds  of  marble,  the 

mouth  -pieces  for  the  water-pipes,  and  the 

placing  of  numbers  of  «  and  statues  in  the  public  bathe— 

a  statement  which  in  confirmed  by  the  fragments  of  beautiful 

tt  found  among  the  ruins  of  therm*;  an  ancient  author 

justly  compares  their  extensive  grounds  to  whole  provinces, 

:.  499  shows  the  plan  of  the  thermal  of  Garecalla,  designed 
M 
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by  Cameron.  His  design,  however,  only  represents  the  chief 
ImiMing:  an  enormous  court  with  which  the  Emperor  D 
afterward  surrounded  it  has  been  omitted;  but,  even  without 
this  addition,  the  thernue  finished  by  Caracalla  in  the  fourth  year 
of  his  reign  i  \.  i>.  _MTi  must  be  considered  as  the  most  magniti- 
cent  Roman  structure  of  the  kind.  The  walls  and  pari  of  the 
vaults  are  well  preserved;  the  latter  are  made  of  parom  tufa, 
lighter  than  the  common  OHO,  which  adds  to  the  l>oldne»  of  their 
design.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  magnificent  entnmee- 
hall,  a  rotunda  (^1 »  with  eight  inches,  similar  in  design  to  the 
Pantheon,  which  it  almost  equals  in  size,  its  diameter  being  1 1 1 
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feet.    The  vault  is  not,  as  in  the  Pantheon,  spherical,  bul 
prisingly  flat  in  design,  and  has,  for  that   reason,  been  compared 
by  the  ancients  with  a  sole,  whence  the  name  of  the  structure 
cella  8olearis.     The  architects  of  the  time  of  Constantme  ex- 
plained the  possibility  of  this  kind   of  vaulting  by  presuming 
that  metal  >ticks  were  placed  in  the  interior  to  support  fchi 
ing;  Ilirt,  however,  thinks  that  the  lightness  of  the  material  is 
sutlicient  to  account    (<>r  tlie   difficulty.     After  having  passed 
through  the  cella  6olearis  one  entered  the  apodvteriun 
hind  which  lay  the  chief  hall — the  ephebenm  ((7)  (com} -a re  tlie 
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urium  of  Kphesoa,  F!g.  .,  by  Roman  authors  also 

olosaal  granite  columns,  one  of  which  now 
stands  in  the  square  8.  Trinity  in  !  !  rcnce,  carried  the  intersect^ 
tngv  a  tie  ceiling  (me  triew  of  the  interior.  Fig.  428) ;  the 

length  of  the  whole  room  was  179  feet  Adjoining  the  two  nar- 
row side*  of  the  ephcbeum,  end  separated  from  it  by  col 

ley  smaller  rooms  (Q  Q)  destined  for  spectators  or  wres- 

Uera ;  aasdrts  resembling  niches  (Z  Z  Z  Z)  lav  or,  the  longer  sides 

of  the  hall.    We  next  come  to  another  hall  (D)  of  equal  length, 

hieh  lay  the  swimming-bath  {piscina);  this  room  also  was 


Z)  and  other  spertment*  for  the 

The  rooms  hitherto  mentioned  formed  the  chief  part  of 

liahed  from  the  other  divisions  by  its  greater 

hci.  ie  destination  of  these  latter  lying  to  both  aides  of  the 

•re  structure  cannot  always  be  determined  with  certai 
According  to  Cameron,  /'marks  vestibules  or  libraries;  0,  the 
dressing-rooms  for  the  wrestlers,  near  which  the  remains  of  stair 
cases  to  the  upper  stories  have  been  found.    He  further  mentions 

ia  with  .uimminfrbnths     //  .  rooms  for  practising 
etoothesie  ( K\  with  konisterie  |  I         joining  them ;  also  restS* 
bales  (Z),  above  which  rooms  with  mosaic  pavements  hare  been 
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discovered.    M,  2T,  0,  P,  respectivdv  marked  the  la© nicum, 
caldarium,  tepidarium.  ami  Erigidarium  ;  B  indicates  larger  r< 
(exedrct)  for  conversation.     Pig,    \-s.\  Au>\\*  the  Interior  of  the 

hall  (tf)  in  its  original  condition,  for  tin-  reconstruct^ 
sign  of  which  the  analogous  hall  of  the  thermae- of  DiocL 
preserved  in  the  church  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  has  been  of  <  <»n 
siderable  assistance,     other  reconstructive  designs  of  the  whole 
building  may  be  found  in  the  comprehensive  work,  "Lei  Ther- 
mes  de  Caracalla,"  bj  the  French  architect,  Abel  Blow 

81.  The  enormous  development  of  their  polities]  power  I 
rally  reacted  on  the  architecture  of  the  Romans;  its  tasks  were 
greater  and  more  varied  than  those  of  Greek  architecture.     With 
\  tension  of  the  empire,  the  number  of  officials  in  the  central 
seat  of  government  increased  proportionately,  for  whose  a< 
modation  large  public  buildings  were  required.    Other  buildings 

I  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  more  extensive  and 
judicial  and  commercial  developments  of  the  people,  while  fur- 
ther structures  were  required  to  satisfy  the  craving  of  the  popu- 
lace for  pageantry  and  theatrical  splendor.  Hence  the  number 
of  basilicas  (both  for  judicial  and  commercial  purposes),  of  colon- 
nades (for  social  intercourse),  of  forums  and  theatres ;  1 - 
the  enormous  extension  of  the  circus  to  accommodate  the  cruel 
populace  of  the  metropolis :  the  amphitheatre  of  Vespasian  may 
in  a  manner,  be  considered  as  the  embodiment  of  the  power  and 
splendor  of  the  empire.  The  same  phenomena,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale,  we  see  repeated  in  the  provincial  towns  in  propor- 
tion to  their  growing  wealth  and  independence. 

The  remains  of  political  buildings  of  the  time  of  the  repub- 
lic are  scarce;  republican  Rome  soon  became  transformed  into 
imperial  Rome,  the  different  phases  of  which  latter  are  illus- 
trated by  numerous  monuments.  Our  knowledge  of  the  official 
buildings  of  republican  magistrates  is,  to  a  great  ei 
ural ;  sometimes  their  meetings  may  have  taken  place  in  <•■ 
parts  of  the  Forum  or  in  temples.     About    I  ii n<r-place 

of  the  senate,  genericallv  called  curia,  we  know  little — Q< 
as  regards  the  curia  HostiHa  belonging  to  the  times  of  the  kings 
nor  the  curia  Julia  Instituted  by  CV.-ar,  nor,  indeed,  those  other 
curias  called  by  the  names  of  Marcellns,  Pomper  Most  like- 

ly they  were  roomy,  oblong  halls  of  some  kind,  which  vi< 
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supported  by  the  fact  that  the  cell*)  of  the  templet,  where  the  sit- 
ting* of  the  senate  frequently  took  piece,  show  the  seme  form. 
Of  particular  importance,  in  this  respect,  are  the  remains  of  me 
temple  of  Concordia  in  the  Forum  Itomanum,  already  described 
by  us  (as*  Fig.  884 1 :  it  was  here  that  Cicero  delivered  1 

ti  against  Catilina  and  several  ot  lippies;  herealao 

the  eoademnation  t«>  death  ■  -t  .Kiiui  BeiinaSj  As  ■eiejiejsj  fere* 
ite  of  Tiberius,  was  prononnced  bj  the  senate. 

e  meeting-place  of  the  qmestors  also  was  a  temple,  viz., 

f  Saturn,  of  which  eight  columns  on  a  high  base  are  still 
preserved  in  the  Forum.  Here  the  treasure  of  the  rtate  urwn'. 
urn),  with  the  documents  belonging  to  it,  ss  also  the  standards  of 
the  army,  were  kept  The  tablets  of  the  law  and  other  political 
documents  (tabula)  were  kept  in  the  so-called  Tabulsrium  or 
archive.  Thi*  building,  lately  investigated,  rests  on  a  large  sub- 
structure, seventy-one  metres  in  length,  which  seemingly  adds  to 
the  firmness  of  the  Ospitolinc  Hill  on  the  side  •  rum.     Ir 

lies  immediately  above  the  just-mentioned  temple  of  Concordia 
(compare  Fig.  4H,  E  F  0  If  >•  i  me  wall  of  me  Tabularium,  mnd 
a  row  of  arcades  erected  on  it,  are  still  in  existence  (sat  Fig.  884, 
The  arcades  rest  on  strong  separate  pillars  of  freestone, 
adorned,  toward  the  Forum,  with  Doric  semi-columns.  Above 
them  rises  the  *  Pslasso  del  Setutorc,"  built  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 

tn<l  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Tabularium,  which, 
therefore,  must  have  been  of  considerable  dimensions.  Accord- 
ing to  an  in-  ri|.ti«»n,  both  the  substructure  and  the  TabuUrium 
itself  were  built  by  Q.  Lutatins  Catnlns  (a.  a  78).  Under  Nero 
the  Capitol  and  the  srehives  were  destroyed  by  fire.  Vespasian 
k  the  new  building.    According  to  Suetonius  (Vcspae. 

after  having  searched  for  copies  of  their  contents,  the  finest  and 
oldest  collection  of  documents  (instrumtntom)  of  the  empire,  in 
which,  since  the  foundation  of  the  city,  all  the  decrees  of  the  sea- 
ate,  snd  the  plebiscites  with  regard  to  the  right  of  ceufederetfaa, 
leges  granted  to  each  community,  were  k« 
8  censors  had  their  office  in  the  so-called  sln'sis  IflsWeWt 
—to  judge  by  its  name,  a  building  of  some  religious 
(compare  what  has  been  said  about  the  atrium  in  g  74).  The 
tors  performed  their  judicial  function  at  first  in  "  tribunals  *  (i.  e. 
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square  raised  snb-tnictnr -^  standing  in  rd  in 

i  r<  describing  the  latter  most  developed  form  oi 
Roman  architect uiv  we  mii>t  mention  a  few  smaller  buildings  as 
examples  of  simple  meet  in::- places  of  municipal  oflicials  and 
boards. 

We  are  alluding  to  three  buildings  in  the  imme  li 
of  t he  forum  of  Pompeii  (im  their  plans,  Pig.  424).  They  con- 
sist of  three  halls  (9  to  10  metres  broad  by  16  to  18  long)  of 
plest  design.  The  entrances  lie  on  the  narrow  side  toward  the 
forum,  separated  from  the  latter  by  a  double  colonnade.  On  the 
side  opposite  the  entrances  there  are  niches,  destined  evidently  to 
receive  the  seats  of  the  functionaries.  In  a  this  niche  (tribunal) 
is  semicircular  in  form ;  in  b  it  is  smaller,  and  appears  1 1 
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nated  by  two  parallel  walls  to  which  a  flattened  segment  b*fl 
been  affixed ;  in  c  we  see  a  further  square  indenture  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  wall  of  the  otherwise  semicircular  niche.  Every 
thing  indicates  that  these  buildings  were  used  for  the  meet- 
ings of  some  board,  and  not  as  temples  or  treasure-houses,  as 
has  been  conjectured. 

The  destination  of  another  building  in  the  forum  of  Pompeii 
as  the  meeting-house  or  senaculum  of  the  decurions  can  be  <1 
mined  with  more  certainty.  It  consists  of  a  large  square  hall  |  ft ' 
by  18  metres),  to  the  back  of  which  is  added  a  semicircular  apse 
11  metres  wide  (at  the  opening)  by  6.50  deep.  In  the  backgn  and 
of  this  apse  is  situated  a  broad  dais  for  the  seats  of  the  presiding 
magistrates.    These  and  similar  buildings  may  be  safely  classed  as 
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curio,  a  name  which  was  generieally  applied  to 

of  magiatrate* :  a  building,  for  instance,  devoted  to  Mara,  where 

the  priestly  college  of  the  Salii  held  their  meeting*,  waa  called  a 

Still  more  often  occura  the  name  of  basilica^  a  kind  of  struct- 
:  reqneotly  deacribed  by  antique  authors  »nd,  moreover,  fr- 
ustrated by  the  remaining  specimens.    The  name  waa 
derived  from  the  kingly  hall  {<rroa  /WWc  )  at  Athena,  where 
the  archon  baaileua  aat  in  judgment.     Thia  derivation  ia  con- 
finned  by  the  fact  that  the  first  baailica  waa  erected  at  a  period 
when  the  influence  of  Greek  on  Roman  architecture  had  already 
become  powerful.     Wneo,  daring  the  coneolate  of  Q.  Fahiu* 
Maximua  and  M.  Marcel  I  ua  (a.  a  214),  a  fire  deatroyed  part  of  the 
u,  no  baailica  waa  in  existence :  a  fact  which  Livy  (xxvi., 
s  it  neceaaary  to  tell  hia  contemporaries,  to  whom  the 
ideae  of  forum  and  baailica  had  become  inseparable.    About  thir 
ty  yeara  after  thia  event  M.  Porcine  Cato,  while  cenaor  (a.  a  1*4), 
erected  the  first  baailica  at  public  expense,  after  having  purchased 
two  |  "1  in  the  Latomia,  besides  four  shops,  for  the 

I  he  latter  lay  beside  the  curia  in  the  Forum, 
it  waa  in  a  manner  a  ooi  »«ing  destined  for 

eommercial  and  judicial  purposes.     For  which  of  these  two  par- 
poses  Cato  intended  the  building,  called  by  himself  Basilica 
cia,  i-  to  decide,  seeing  that  written  testimony  is  wanting, 

luU  the  building  itself  has  been  totally  deatroyed  during  the 

•  seems  to  think 
of  commercial  convenience.     "  liasilicas,"  he  save,  "  ought  to  be 
in  the  warmest  quarters  of  the  market-places,  in  order  that, 
merchants  assembling  there  may  not  be  inconven- 
ienced by  bad  weather."     In  hia  description,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  the  basilica  built  by  himself  at  Fa  nest  rum  (the  modern  Fano), 
he  mentions  t                                     he  calls  "hemicv.  lium;"  but 
•list  the  curve  was  not  a  complete  semicircle,  its  depth  being 
16  feet  by  46  wide,  "  in  order,"  he  adds,  "  that  those  who  stand 
near  the  magistrates  may  not  be  disturbed  by  those  doing  bnsj- 
in  the  basilica."  ■    The  twofold  use  of  the  basilica  appears 
'TW  en,  pMMas(a4kioaarRost  m4  MMWrArtbta*;)  tm^  LI  •*-  kimtm 
t  m*/+U  Hi  \f\+tUm%  m  «yWr»  fa  tatiif  U pmdmi  ;  UwHOMt,  U*  fwi 
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v  fn Mil  these  two  passages.  With  regard  to  the  court 
tionof  men  bufldfalgl  \  "it  I  u\  i  us  adds  the  following  rules:  "1 
width  muM  not  l>e  less  than  one-third,  and  not  more  than  one- 
•  f  then-  length,  providing  the  nature  of  the  locality  does  not 
necessitate  different  proportions.  If  the  site  is  of  considerable 
length,  MUfidioa  oaght  to  be  added  at  both  ends  of  the  building." 
The  latter  seem  to  have  been  halls  added  to  the  narrow  sides  of 
the  basilica,  in  order  to  make  use  <>f  the  whole  space  at  disposal. 
The  basilica  is  divided  lengthwise  into  three  parts,  the  two  at  the 
sides  being  called  j><>iii<->is  ;  their  width  is  to  be  equal  to  one-third 
of  that  of  the  centre  space ;  the  height  of  the  columns  is  to  be 
equal  to  this  width;  above  the  first  porticus  lies  a  second,  with 
columns  lower  by  one-quarter  than  the  bottom  ones ;  between 
these  lies  a  high  parapet.  From  the  further  description  of  the 
basilica  of  Fanestrum,  it  appears  that  all  the  rooms  were  covered. 
All  these  rules,  however,  must  be  taken  in  a  general  sense  only ; 

individual  buildings  frequently  de- 
viate from  them.  One  class  of  ex- 
ceptions are,  for  instance,  the  l»a>ili- 
cas  with  one  instead  of  three  naves ; 
other  basilicas  occurring  at  an  ear- 
ly period  had  as  many  as  five 
naves.  Of  such  with  one  nave, 
and  therefore  without  porticus,  we 
mention  the  remains  of  a  ba 
at  Aquino  (the  old  Aquinum  in 
Latium),  where  the  walls  of  the 
*i  l  LUIP  LI  I  I  \mJiJ**  tribunal  built  of  freestone  are 
425,  still  recognizable;  also  that  at  Pa- 

lestrina  (the  old  Pneneste),  where  the  "  hemicyclical "  tribunal, 
with  a  "  chalcidicum,"  has  been  preserved.  The  design  of  the 
three  tribunals  in  the  forum  of  Pompeii  is,  in  a  more  or  less 
modified  way,  repeated  in  most  of  these  buildings;  thil  is,  for 
instance,  the  case  in  a  basilica  at  Palmyra,  consisting  of  an  ob- 
long hall,  to  one  of  the  narrow  sides  of  which  a  perfectly  semi- 
circular niche  has  been  added,  while  the  opposite  side  shows 
an  entrance-portico  of  four  columns.  To  the  other  sides  of  the 
building  wings  have  been  added,  which,  however,  an 
by  detached  columns  instead  of  walls.     Each  of  these  wingp 
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contain*  twenty  column*  arranged  in  five  rows  of  four  column* 

each ;  they  were  covered  with  roof  a,  and  thna  formed 

place*  of  meeting  for  the  merchant*  whose  dicpntea 

rior  of  the  building. 

We  al*o  poaseat  *everal  specimen*  of  basilica*  with  three 

naves;  one  of  them  wa*  discovered  near  the  modern  Otrieoli, 

It  haa  been  recognized  a*  the  basilica  of  the  Roman 

mvmcijrium  of  Ocriculun  the  larger  town*  of  Umbria, 

ted  on  the  Via  Flat  The  shape  of  the 

basilica  considerably  differs  from  Vitruvius's  rale,  forming  an  all 

•rfect  square.     It  i*  divided  by  two  rows  of  column*  (three 

to  three  nave*,  the  centre  one  of  which  i*  the  widest 

d*  ha*  been  added  a  semicircular  tribunal,  up  to  which  lead 
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•tope.    On  the  floor  of  the  first  a  second  dais  seems  to  have  been 
wised     On  both  sides  of  the  hemieyclium  lie  two  small  quad* 
lingular  chambers,  accessible  also  from  the  two  nide-  naves,  besides 
being  connected  with   the  niche  of  the  tribunal.     A  narrow 
passage  (cryptoporticus)  surrounds  the  space  on  three  aider 
other  basilicas  with  three  naves,  we  mention  the  church  of 
is  Fucine  Lake,  and  a  beailica  st  Treves  (SS3  by  88  ferr 
he  so-called  '<  Temple  of  Peace  "  in  Rome,  lying  betw* 
Coliseum  end  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Roma.     It  was  begun  by 
Ifaxentiue,  and  finished  by  Constat  I  ruins  sre  smoi 

most  splendid  of  Rome.    Fonr  enormous  piers  divided  the 
space  into  a  wide  centre  and  two  narrower  side-naves,  the  former 
being  covered  with  an  intersected  vault,  the  two  latter  with  barrel- 
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vaults.    Two  apses  were  reserved  for  the  seats  of  the  judges. 
The  form  of  the  principal  kill  in  the  thermae  of  Caracalla 
1l'."..  laexaetly  likrth.it  of  the  present  building,  hut   for  the  ab- 
sence of  a  tribunal  in  the  former. 

feet}    illustrates    the    hasiliea    with    three 
naves  at  Pompeii,  from  which  we  are  able  to  derive  a  di 
idea  of  the  arrangement  of  such  buildings.     With  its  narrow 
it  touched  the  forum,  the  colonnade  of  which  hi<l   th 
the  basilica,     a  in  our  plan  marks  a  small  fore  -hall,  moat  likely 
a  chalcidicum.     On  four  steps  of  the  same  width  as  the  building 
uv  iinvihI   the  basilica  proper-    IB  oblong  edifice   with  live  doors, 
surrounded  on  all  four  sides  by  a  colonnade  (porticiis,  b  b. 
by  means  of  which  the  whole  is  divided  lengthwise  into  three 
naves.     These  columns  were  of  the  Ionic  order.     Thinner  pilas- 
ters, of   Korintho-Romaa  order,  were  let  into  the  walls,  which 
latter  most  likely  contained  windows,  seeing  that  in  all  probability 
the  centre  space  (6)  also  had  a  roof  to  it.     The  quadrangular  tri- 
bunal (e)  is  raised  several  feet  above  the  ground,  and  is  adorned 
in  front  with  a  row  of  smaller  Korinthian  columns.     From  two 
chambers  stairs  led  up  to  this  seat  of  the  judges ;  another  staircase 
led  into  the  vaulted  chamber  under  the  tribunal,  which  red 
its  light  from  an  opening  in  the  floor  of  the  tribunal,  not  to  men- 
tion several  small  side-openings.     This  chamber  was  most  likely 
a  temporary  prison.     The  ruins  show  traces  of  rich  mural  deco- 
rations all  over  the  building;  the  pavement  consisted  of  marble. 
Near  d  a  pedestal  has  been  discovered,  which,  to  judge  by  some 
sculptural  fragments,  carried  an  equestrian  statue.     Accord] 
Mazois,  the  three  naves  were  of  nearly  equal  height,  the  centre 
one  only  being  raised  a  little.     The  entire  length  of  the  basilica 
was  67  metres,  by  a  width  of  27.35  metres.     The  staircase 
our  plan  is  not  connected  with  the  basilica ;  it  leads  up  to  the 
roof  of  the  colonnade  surrounding  the  forum. 

Of  basilicas  with  five  naves  we  mention  the  Basilica  Julia, 
built  by  Caesar  for  the  centumx  iral  courts  of  justice  in  the  Forum, 
between  the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri  and  that  of  Saturn.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  excavations,  it  was  a  large  building  surrounded 
by  a  double  porticus,  and  divided  by  four  rows  of  strong  traver- 
tine stone  pillars  into  five  naves.  The  pavement  consists  of  gray, 
reddish,  and  yellow  slabs  of  marble,  which  are  in  an  excellent 
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state  of  preservation.    The  building  (tome  arches  of  which 

ill  existence  in  1849)  wm  to  isrge  i  judges  could  tit 

urent  part*  aimultaneou  7  abows  the  plan 

<>f  the  Basilica  I'lpia,  built  by  Trajan  aa  part  of  the  splendid 
decoration  of  his  f  rum.  A  fragment  of  the  antique  plan  of 
Borne,1  frequently  mentioned  by  us,  distinctly  shows  the  fire 
nave*,  and  even  the  large  niche  of  the  tribunal.  The  covering  of 
the  building  with  beama  of  bronze  ia  mentioned  with  admiration 
by  ancient  writers. 

82.  About  the  places  where  public  mooting!  were  held  in 
republican  times  we  know  but  little.     I  ■ 
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ut  much  monumental  decoration  served  the  purpose.    Only 
the  cur-MF,  i.  e.,  the  divisions  of  the  people  according  to  old 
traditions  form  an  exception  to  thi*  rule.    The  buildings  where 
they  met,  originally  situated  in  the  old  parts  of  the  town, 

>e  greater  part  afterward  transferred  to  the 
quarters,  whence  the  distinction  between  ami 
mm    The  importance  of  the  curis  as  a  tribal  community, 
although  to  a  great  extent  diveste*  political  character,  re- 

mained unaltered.    Their  original  places  of  meeting  were  un- 
donbtedlv  of  the  Amplest  construction,  the  curfae  of  later  date, 
mentioned  in  |  81,  being  most  likely  fashioned  after  their  modal 
■  TWt  sits,  t»«rat«4  <m  **•  of  awiMt,  nfiaas  Emm  «Utr  St*****  Bothm 

-m 1-.--*  Stssated  by  BsatsVt  XIV.  auto* 

tbiiliil  by  asm.    Sawn  ■Sag  to  Caasm,  tat  wait  eC  tte  sk 
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They  were  connected  with  sanctuaries  (saoella)  of  Juno  Quiritk, 
the  protecting  goddes>  ol  the  old  tribal  unions.  The} 
destined  for  deliberations  and  sacrificial  acts  under  the  presidency 
ol  t  he  curio,  as  also  for  common  meals  of  the  members  (curiales). 
The  comitia,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  places  of  meeting  of 
the  whole  sovereign  people ;  the  name  was  applied  both  to  the 
assemblies  themselves  and  to  the  place  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Forum  Romanum  where  they  were  held  (see  Fig.  428,  II  i.  The 
meetings  were  held  in  the  open  air  till  208  b.  o.  (546  of  tin- 
in  which  year,  on  the  occasion  of  a  census  (which  fixed  the  num- 
ber of  citizens  at  137,108),  the  comitium  was  for  the  lir>t  time 
.  w\ii.,  86)  covered — most  likely  with  canvas,  in  the 
manner  of  the  theatres  and  amphitheatres. 

The  com  it  hi  tribute  and  comitia  centuriata  were  frequently 
held  in  the  Campus  Martius,  where  for  that  purpose  certain  ; 
called  sheep-pens  (ovile)  were  fenced  in;  later  they  were  called 
septa,  or  lists.     They  were  made  of  wood  till  Julius  Caesar  en 
splendid   marble   ones  (septa  marmorea,  septa  Julia).     About 
form  nothing  is  known,  beyond  what  appears  from  the  old 
plan  of  Rome,  and  various,  coins  relating  to  them  ;  the  Bpi 
the  interior  must  have  been  very  large,  seeing  that  at  a  later  date 
fights  of  gladiators  and  naval  battles  took  place  in  it.     They  were 
completed  by  Agrippa,  destroyed  by  fire  under  Titus,  and  i 
ward  restored  by  Hadrian.     In  the  same  Campus   Mart  ins,  most 
likely  connected  with  the  septa,  lay  the  diribitorium,  a  splendid 
building,  used  for  counting,  perhaps  also  for  giving,  votes  ;  of  its 
original  roof,  a  beam  100  feet  long  used  to  be  shown  in  the  septa 
as  a  curiosity. 

We  have  to  add  a  few  remarks  about  the  market-places  (Jora), 
in  which  many  of  the  public  buildings  mentioned  by  us  were 
situated.     Their  importance  for  political    life   was  still    m 
among  the  Romans  than  among  the  Greeks  (compa- 
Particularly  the  Forum  Romanum  appears  like  the  heart  <»f  the 
body  politic.    In  the  course  of  centuries  it  was  adorned  with 
numerous  structures  of  both  historic  and   artistic  import 
Fig.  428  shows  the  plan  of  the  Forum  Romanum  in  accordance 
with  the  latest  investigations    by  Reber  and    Detlefsen ;    we 
shall,  in  the  following  remark-,  attempt  to  convey  to  the  reader 
an  idea  of  what  the  Forum  was  during  the  first  centuries  of 
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the  empire.     I'pon  a  discussion  of  controverted  minor  point*  we 

v    occupies  the  vslley  to  the  northwest  of  the 
ridge  of  mountains  connecting  the  two  Cspitoline  hills  (S  B 
the  sonthesst  it  extends  u  fir  w  the  Velia,  s  pert  *>' 
Palatine  <  1'  >.     Iu  shape  is  so  irregular  oblong,  the  southwestern 
long  side  of  which  is  determined  by  the  recently-discovered  an- 
tique pavement  of  the  Via  Sacra  and  several  1 

lh<-  n  rtheastern  side  is  still  covered  by  a  mass  of  rubbish 
(80  feet  deep),  on  which  later  structures  have  been  erected.  The 
merly  situated  there  are  for  that  reason 
indicated  in  our  plan  by  dotted  lines,  with  the  exception  only  of 
the  Mamertine  prison  and  the  temple  of  Faustina.  Of  the  two 
narrow  aides,  that  lying  toward  the  slope  of  the  Cspitoline  lull* 
hat  been  determined  by  the  discovery  of  the  substructures  of 
several  temples,  identifiable  both  by  their  inscriptions  and  by  the 
testimony  of  ancient  anthers;  the  opposite  aide  (at  a  distance  of 

•Vet)  can  be  distinguished  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Rostra 
Julia  (W);  the  arch  abii,  formerly  standing  there,  has, 

on  the  other  hand,  entirely  diaappeared.     We  first  enumerate  the 
ungs  bounding  the  southwestern  side  of  the  Forum,  aleo 
called  tub  vettribus  sc.  taUmi*.    According  to  antique  authors, 
the  Atrium  of  Vesta  (Q)  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  (I 
exact  situation  can  no  more  be  determined.     By  the  aide 
rose  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  of  which  three  Korinthtan 

>na,  connected  by  a  ri.  hi v  ornamented  architrave,  are  still 
standing  erect  It  was  devoted  to  the  memory  of  the  victory 
near  the  Regillus  Lake  (a.  c.  485),  but  was  most  likely  burnt  down 
JOfelliur  with  Ike  BeMttei  Juli*  in  it,  tiamlfy.    TiU-riu*  rvl.uilt 

k  6.  The  excavations,  began  in  Oetober,  1S71,  have  already 
laid  open  three  aides  of  the  building,  the  pavement  of  which  lies 

(•ties  below  the  surface  of  the  modern  street  The  above- 
mentioned  llasilica  Julia  (0)  was  separated  from  this  building 
only  by  a  street ;  iu  substructure  has  been  laid  open  in  its  full 
length.  After  it  follows  the  temple  of  Saturn,  the  m'orium  or 
ssnry  (D),  eight  granite  columns  of  which  (six  belong- 
ing to  the  frontage,  the  two  others  to  the  two  long  sides),  with 
the  architrave  resting  on  them,  are  still  in  existence.  The  lint 
erection  of  this  temple  dates  back  to  early  republican  times;  it 
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was,  however,  restored  repeatedly,  for  the  bet  time  in  bed  style, 
ler  one  of  the  later  emperor*. 

rth  western  side  of  the  Forum  wee  bounded  by  four 

■  of  the  I  Hi  Consente*  (£),  too  temple 

*pe«ian  (F,  formerly  ceiled  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonus),  the 

temple  of  Concordia  (II,  set  alao  Fig.  884),  and,  towering  above 

them  all,  the  Tabulariuni  (O)  already  mentioned.    The  porticos 

I  advice-giving  gods  (Dii  Oonsontcs),  or  twelve  chief  Roman 

deities,  lias  been  partly  restored  in  modern  times  with  th<  aid  of 

excavated  fragmenta  of  antique  columns  and  architraves.    The 

statues  of  the  gods  stood,  most  likely,  in  front  of,  or  between,  the 

the  temple  built  hj  Vespasian  in  honor  of  Dotni- 

tian  (a  j»n»*t\ !«■*»  haxaetyloe)^  Ikrec  KottaVeji  eelneau  with  th.ir 

beams  are  still  standing. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  buildings  on  the  nortbeeai  aide  of  the 
Form  i  great  extent  conjectural.    <  >nlv  the  two  corners 

marked  by  the  ruins  of  the  Mamertine  prison  (I) 
and  thoae  of.  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  (V). 
foundation*  of  the  intervening  buildings,  via.,  the  Curia  Hostilia 
the  senate-house  till  a.  c.  65,  when  it  wss  destroyed  by  fire), 
the  Curia  Julia  built  by  Augustus  (X),  snd  the  Basilica  A 

have  been  bnflt  over  at  a  later  date.    The  Mamer- 
tine prison  lies  underneath  the  church  8.  Guieeppc  dV  Fslegnami 
tie  chapel  8.  Pietro  in  Carcere,  from  which  a  modern  stair- 
ease  leads  down  to  the  uppermost  of  the  two  subterraneous  cham- 
bers (according  t  on  the  prison  of  the  Apostles  Peter 
;ui. I  I '.ml       I  rose  here  another  atslrinse  descend!  to  the  lower 
tber,  under  which  lies  the  co-called  Tullianum  (from  the  old 
Latin  word  t              ioh,  according  to  Feetos,  means  "  fountain 
"),  in  which  Jugnrtha,  Sejanns,  and  others,  found  their 
death.     No  trace  remains  of  the  notorious  staircase  leading 
from  the  prison  to  the  Forum,  on  which  the  corpses  of  the  ex*> 
ented  were  exhibited,  and  on  which  the  Emperor  VHeOins  was 
imperatively  the  beet  state  of  preservation  is  the 
temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  (P),  a  prostyles  bexastylos, 
inside  of  which  the  church  8.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda  has  been 
esuuBuuv 

The  upper  part  of  the  apace  surrounded  by  these  buildings 
was,  in  republican  times,  occupied  by  the  comitium  (R);  the 
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lower  part  formed  the  Forum  The  two  divisions  wen 

of  about  equal  size:  on  the  northeast  side  stood  the  old  tribune 
far  the  orators,  the  rostra  Vetera  (V),  protected  from  the  populace 

lining  the  Forum  by  a  semicircular  balustrade;  behind 
the  above-mentioned  Curia  Hostilia  and  the  older  Gnecostasis,  an 
uncovered  terrace  (locus  sitbstr actus)  surrounded  by  a  balust 
where  foreign  embassadors  waited  for  the  decision  of  the  ooria. 
After  Caesar's  time  the  rostra  was  transferred  to  the  lower  Forum, 
where  it  existed  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  empia 
der  the  name  of  Rostra  Julia  (W).     After  the  downfall  of  the 
republic,  the  comitium  and  the  whole  republican  arrangements  of 
the  Forum  lost  their  political  significance;  new  buildings 
erected,  the  old  ones  remodeled.     Septimius  Severus  at  last 
a.  d.)  built  a  triumphal  arch  i  Iv),  of  Pentelic  marble,  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  Forum,  and  at  the  same  time  transferred  tl 
Sacra  (which  previously  ran  along  the  older  booths — sub  vet  i 
— on  the  southwest  side  of  the  Forum)  to  the  opposite  side,  di- 
recting it  straight  toward  the  triumphal  arch ;  behind  tin 
the  road  most  likely  turned  westward  in  a  curve  (marked  by  a 
bent  arrow),  joining  the  old  Via  Sacra  at  the  foot  of  the  Clivua 
Capitolinus.     Near  the  arch  of  Severus  lies,  at  present,  a  terrace 
(CT),  slightly  curved  toward  the  Forum,  and  showing  the  remains 
of  a  marble  balustrade;  a  brick  base  in  the  corner  nearest  tbe 
of  Severus  is  believed  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  milliarium  annum, 
built  by  Augustus,  i.e.,  the  central  mile-tone,  and  at  once  the 
centre  (umbilicus)  of  the  Eoman  Empire.     The  terrace  itself  is, 
by  some  modem  archaeologists,  believed  to  be  the  Kostra  Capito- 
lina  of  imperial  times;  others  call  it  Gracostasis. 

Vitruvius  (v.,  1),  in  his  rules  for  the  building  of  regularly- 
planned  fora,  says  that  their  shape  ought  to  be  oblong,  instead  of 
showing  the  square  form  of  the  older  Greek  agora ;  the  reason 
for  this  modification  being  the  public  games  (combats  of  gladi a 
tors)  which,  according  to  old  Italian  custom,  were  held  in  them. 
For  this  purpose  the  oblong  form  seems  to  have  been  the  more 
convenient  one.  In  order  not  to  obstruct  the  view  of  the  specta- 
tors, the  columns  of  the  surrounding  colonnades  ought  to  stand  at 
considerable  distances  from  each  other.  Inside  these  colon  i 
shops  (taberncB  argentariw,  i.  e.,  money-changers'  offices)  ought 
to  be  built,  with  a  second  story  al>ove  them.     The  width  of  the 
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forum  ought  to  be  equal  to  two  thin U  d  it*  length.    The  latter 

e  forum  of  the  Ligurian 
Veleia,  formerly  mentioned  b y  u*  (me  \  from  Aiit..lini *- 

design).     The  open  space  (1)  is  150  Roman  peims  Ion- 
wide;  it  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  colonnade  o  sin- 
gle Doric  columns  of  which  are  ranged  at  considerable  distances 

(<ach  other.  In  the  open  space  several  pieces  of  solid  ma- 
sonry (2),  most  likely  the  remains  of  decorative  monuments,  have 
been  discovered.  A  still-existing  canal  surrounded  the  whole 
area  in  order  to  drain  off  the  water ;  a  stripe  of  marble  (marked 

r  plan  l>  i\t»)j  with  a  bronse  inscription  on  it* 


|.n 


0  riiriit 
ft ,  ,  i 


•enipic  or  ine 

it- -II    bx«      -  «••     nx* 


according  to  too  inscription  I*.  l«o- 
im  paved  with  atone  slabs  (laminu 
temple  (8)  occupies  the  centre  of  th« 
I  M|imrr,  BM  MtNMI  being  through 

the  temple,  not  unlike  the  fauces  of 

6)  believed  to  be  the  dwelling  . 
ng-hall  (eomitivm)  leserved  for  the 
mmuni tic*.     On  entering  the  form 
fances,  one  teas  to  the  left  a  row  of 

Siaasi  by  as  (|  41 )  as  mm  of  Um  r»r» 
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1 1  s  THE  FORUM  OF  VELEI  I 

shops  (9),  opening  into  the  surrounding  colonnades;  1<»,  tm  the 

MM  pide,  liuirki  another  entrance,  through  which  one  a>cends  the 

forum  by  means  of  steps ;  7  and  8  have  been  explained  as  prisons. 
Opposite  the  temple  lies  a  large*  luiilding,  generally  called  a  basil- 
ica (10),  with  chalcidica  (11)  on  both  sides;  it  bound-  t! 
its  full  width.     13  is  supposed  to  be  another  larger  and  detached 
chalcidicum :  an  inscription  found  there  says  that  Baebia  Basilla 
presented  a  chalcidicum  to  her  fellow-citizens.     The  space  be- 
tween this  chalcidicum  and  the  supposed  dwelling  of  the  priest  is 
generally  considered  as  the  site  of  the  aerarjuin.     In  this  Forum 
was  undoubtedly  kept  the  large  inscription,  the  finding  of  which 
led  to  the  rediscovery  of  Veleia  itself :  it  is  written  on  a  plate  of 
bronze  8  feet  8  inches  long  by  4  feet  4  inches  high,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  largest  inscription  on  metal  in  ea  :   it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  tabula  alimentaria,  because  it  contains  the 
regulations  of  Trajan  for  the  keeping  of  the  orphans  and  other 
poor  children  of  the  town,  the  number  provided  for  1 
boys  (jmeri  alimentarii)  and  35  girls  (puettw  alimentarice).     Be- 
sides a  separate  fund  for  19  other  children,  a  sum  of   L,04 
sestertii  (about  £11,344)  was  mortgaged  on  houses  and  land  in  Ye 
leia,  the  interest  of  which  at  5  per  cent,  was  divided  among  the 
children. 

Much  more  splendid  than  the  Forum  of  Yeleia  was  that  of 
Pompeii:  the  remains  of  the  buildings  surrounding  it  seem  to 
indicate  a  uniform  architectural  design.  Including  the  colon- 
nades in  front  of  the  curse  its  length  is  160  metres,  its  medium 
width  from  north  to  south  42  metres.  An  uninterrupted  colon- 
nade surrounds  the  Forum  on  the  western  long  side,  the  southern 
narrow  side,  and  part  of  the  eastern  long  side.  On  the  remaining 
sides  the  colonnade  is  interrupted  in  several  point-.  The  con- 
tinued colonnades  carried  (in  accordance  with  Vitruvius's  precept) 
a  second  story,  the  former  existence  of  which  is  proved  by  the 
preserved  staircase  leading  up  to  it.  On  the  north  side  stands 
the  temple  of  Jupiter,  already  described  (see  Figs.  332  aud  338); 
to  both  sides  of  it  lie  two  gates,  that  on  the  right  being,  to  judge 
by  its  remnants,  a  triumphal  gate.  It  was,  at  the  same  time,  the 
chief  entrance  to  the  Forum.  On  the  eastern  long  side,  t<>  the 
left  of  the  triumphal  an  h,  lie  the  so-called  Pantheon,  with  the 
money-changers'  shops  {tabernoB  argentarim)  in   front   of  it,  the 
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curia  of  the  deeurionea,  the  small  so-called  temple  of  Mercury  or 

i^uirinus,  the  chalctdicum  of  Eumachia,  and,  separated  from  thaw 

by  a  street,  another  edifice,  pariiapa  a  public  school     On    the 

side  (adorned  with  a  double  colonnade),  opposite  the  temple 

the  council  bouses  (shown  in   i  n  the 

west  aide  the  basilica  (aw  tie  so-called  temple  of 

Venus,  the  long  aide  of  which  latter,  with  its  splendid  colonnade, 

Tied  toward  the  Forum,  but  is  accessible  fr..m  it  onry  by  a 

the  chief  entrance  to  the  temple  King  in  a  street  leading  to 

the  Forum.     I :  v  the  side  of  the  last-mentioned  gate,  in  a  niche, 

atendaanfatersjp^inonnmsj^ 

of  two  tables,  one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  into  the  slabs  of  which 

the  normal  measures  have  been  inserted.     The  original  is  at  pree. 

o  Museum  of  Naples,  being  supplied  at  Pompeii  by  a 

tation.    On  the  same  aidt  m  and  opening  on 

lies  also  a  large  hall  (10  metres  deep  by  34  wide),  considered 

by  some  a*  a  piotttTC  -  cillery  (SBJSI  fMBl*?*)]    \,\    Ofllbean,   with 

better  reason,  as  a  public  room  for  conversati. 

herto  we  hare  considered  only  the  form  icaeivcd  for  civic 
intercourse  (fora  ctri/iVi),  from  which  mercantile  pursuits  (barring 
the  shops  of  the  money-changers)  were  excluded.  Market-places 
latter  yurpoM  (f oravmalia)  also  occur  in  Rome  and  other 
towns,  as,  for  instance,  markets  for  vegetables  {/arum  oliiorium), 
oxen  (/.  bomrium\  pigs  (f.*uarium\  fish  (/.  pUcarium),  meat  and 
vegetable  eonjointh  (/  ■UsafliMj  «*'••  Im  ,;"!'"'  lt-«lf  ll"'n* 
were,  besides  urn  Romanum,  several  other  fora  cirilia, 

increasing  number  of  citixens  and  by  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  emperors  to  gain  popularity  by  the  erection  of 
splendid  structures  br  common  nm  whoai  bsonka  oi  hoMM  had 
frequently  to  be  bought  and  leveled  for  the  purpose.  The  Forum 
of  Jntius  Qsjser,  aurrounded  by  double  colonnades  and  adorned 
with  the  splendid  temple  of  Venus  Qenitrix,  has  almost  err 
disappeared.  We  mention  besides  the  f..ra  of  Augustus,  Vcspe- 
pasian,  Nerva  (also  called  Forum  Trmmtorimm  or  /  W/*/\ 

I jan,  the  last  of  which  niirpasscd  all  the  others  in  sixe  and 

so  fora  lay  grouped  together  on  the  north  aide 

rum  Romanum,  of  which  they  were  in  a  manner  a 

83.  Our  remarks  about  the  buildings  for  public  games  and 
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similar    enjoyments,    so     import 
Kmiiiin    lite,  and   so   fully   illustrated    1>\ 

tin-  ramaming  specimens,  can  be  coached 

in  tew  words.     What  we  have  said  about 
the   Greek    hippodrome   (§   28),   stadion 
(§  29),  and  theatre  (g  80),  ftp plies  to  a 
prevailing  extent  also  to  the   Roman 
cus  and  theatre.     Peculiar  to  the  latter 
nation  is  only  the  amphitheatre ;  but  ; 
also  the    architectural    principles  of    the 
Greek  theatre  in  conjunction  w  it li  those  of 
thestadion  and  hippodrome  may  1. 
Diced.  About  the  games  of  the  <i  reus  (ludi 
circenses),  the  theatrical   representations, 
and  the  lights  of  the  gladiators,  we  shall 
have  to  speak  at  greater  length  hereafter. 
Fig.  430  shows  the  plan  of  a  circus  or 
race-course  discovered,  in  1823,  among  the 
ruins  of  the  old  Bovillffl,  a  small  town  in 
Latium  lying  on  the  Via  Appia,  at 
foot  of  the  Albanian  Mountains,     It    if 
comparatively  small,   much    smaller,   for 
instance,  than  the  race-c<> 
The  foundations  are  of  simple  const] 
tion,  and  show  a  very  moderate  use  of  the 
vault,  generally  one  of  the  grandest  and 
most    characteristic    features    of    similar 
structures.     On    the   other    hand,   it  is 
more  than  usually  well-preserved,  partic- 
ularly that  part  of   it  where  the   race 
began;  it  resembles  the  hippapheeis  of 
the  hippodrome  of  Olympia,  and  Is 
of    the    most     essential     features    of    the 

whole  arrangement    We  are  speak  in- 
the  compartments  for  the  single  chariots 
(carceres),  being  placed  in  a  line  at  oa 
curved  and  bbUqoe,  in  order  to  prod 
equal    distance    from    the    point    where 
the    real    race    began    (see    plan,    J 
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The  number  of 

ie  entrance-portal, 

like  bifkffngi  (oppkUfr 

the  roof  «  of  the  carcerc 
spina  (a  raited  line),  with 

cvntrr  «»f  1 1 1 •  •   m -iiiii-irriilar 
cere*,  lies  the  triumphal 


in  the  middle  of  which 
on  the  two  tide*  are  tower- 
ther  race-course*.    In 
discover  steps  leading  to  the  seats  on 
In  the  middle  of  the  courae  lie*  the 
the  mMm  (goals)  at  both  end* ;  round 
a  certain  number  of  times.     In  thi- 
ol the  courae,  opposite  the  car- 
(poria  triumpAaUs)  through  which 


The  aame  arrangements,  on  a  largo  scale,  we  find  repeated  in 
the  numeron*  raoe-cooraea  of  Rome  itself.    We  mentioi 
<        M  Maximum  1  the  broad  valley  between  the  Pa 

and  A vi-ntinr  us  (afterward,  in  eompariaon  to  otb- 

iller  one*,  called  M  the  largest ")  i*  aaid   t 

[srquiniut  Prfttcna,  who  alao  arranp<d  the  teats  of  the 
Ie,  according  to  their  division,  int..  thirty  ante.  In  Tar- 
(piiniut  Siiperhu*'*  time  already  tin-  ircus  was  enlarged  and  the 
teats  rearranp«l.  which  proctst  of  enlargement  and  emliellUh- 
ment  was,  in  the  course  of  a  thousand  rears,  repeated  frequently, 
die  last  restorer  being  Constantino  or  his  son  Constantius.    The 
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additions  consisted  of  massive  building*  in  several   stories,  by 
means  of  which  the  number  of  seats  was  gradually  increased  from 
150,000  to  260,000,  according  to  a  later  account  even  to 
i  is  1ms  entirely  disappeared,  the  regu  lit.  1  formation  of  Hit 

sides  of  the  valley  being  the  only  trace  of  its  exi 
shows  its  original  aspect;  we  there  see  the  raised  Mil.  tin.  tun 
(podium)  and  the  <1  ill*  rent  stories  of  the  spectators'  seats  (mamir 
ana),  overlooked  <>n  the  left  by  the  imperial  palaces,  also  tin  ipina 
with  its  manifold  decorations  (the  goals,  several  sanctuaries,  an 
obelisk,  etc.),  and  the  porta  triumphalis. 

The  stadia,  of  which  there  was  a  considerable  number  in  K« 
exactly  resemble  those  of  the  Greeks. 

84.  "After  the  market-place  has  been  designed,"  Vitruviu- 
continues  (v.,  3,  et  seq.),  "  a  very  healthy  spot  must  be  chosen  for 
the  tin  it  re,  where  the  people  can  witness  the  dramas  on  the  feast- 
days  of  the  immortal  gods."  Unless  a  natural  rising  of  the  gr<> i m <  1 
had  been  made  use  of,  as  was  mostly  the  case  in  Greece,  founda- 
tions and  substructures  had  to  be  built.  "On  this  basement 
marble  or  stone  steps  (gradationes)  must  be  raised."  The 
remark  refers  to  the  place  for  the  spectators,  which,  in  analogy  to 
the  kolXov  (see  %  30),  was  called  cwvea  (hollow).  Part  of  it  was 
the  orchestra,  which  was  not,  as  in  Greek  theatres,  used  for  the 
performance,  but  contained  seats  for  the  spectator^.  The  seats 
were,  as  in  the  Greek  theatre,  interrupted  by  parallel  passages 
{proBCvnctiones — Sia&fiaTa),  the  name  of  the  several  divisions 
being  mwniana. 

"The  number  of  the  praecinctiones,"  Yitruvius  continues, 
"must  be  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  theatre.  They  ought 
not  to  be  higher  than  they  are  broad;  for  if  they  were  higher 
they  would  throw  the  voices  back  toward  the  top,  and  thus  pre- 

thoee  occupying  the  uppermost  seats  above  the  pnBomei 
from  hearing  the  words  distinctly.     Aline  drawn  from  the  high- 
eft  sitting-step  (gradus)  ought  to  touch  all  the  corners  or  edges  of 
the  steps,  so  as  nowhere  to  impede  the  voice."     After  1 
treated  in  the  following  chapters  (iy,  and  v.)  of  several  ao 
calculations  and  contrivances,  Yitruvius  (chapters  v.  and  vii.)adds 
some  prescriptions  as  to  the  size  and  proportions  of  the  stage  and 

1  According  to  the  latest  calculations,  the  ami-,  in  late  imperial  times,  must  hare 
contained  480,000  seat*.     It  is  about  21,000  feet  long  by  400  wide. 
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t  place  for  the  spectator*.  The  orchestra,  like  the  sittiug- 
•tape  rising  round  it,  ought  to  be  semicircular  in  shape.  Between 
the  orchestra,  where  the  arm-chairs  of  the  senators  are  placed,  and 
the  back  wall  {/nmt  inm)  lies  the  stage  (/u^ptW),  which  ought 
to  be  twice  as  long  as  the  diameter  of  the  orchestra,  and  wider 
than  the  Greek  stage,  because  in  the  Roman  theatre  "all  the  act- 
ors act  on  the  stage.  m  height  of  the  pulpituin  most  be 
above  five  feet,  so  as  to  enable  those  sitting  in  the  orchestra  to 
tee  the  gestures  of  the  actors." 

sitting-steps  of  the  spectators  are  to  be  divided  not  only 

ootally  i,y  the  prascinctiones,  but  also  into  wedge-like  parte 

the  centre  of  the  orchestra,  are  to  be  designed  the  entrances,  lying 
between  the  walls  of  the  substructure  (also  designed  as  radii). 


Care  most  be  taken  not  to  let  the  entrance-pasaagce  to  the  upper 
seats  cross  those  to  the  lower,  so  t  leaving  their  seats  the 

people  may  not  press  on  each  other  (chap.  . 

considered  VitrovioVs  precepts,  we  now  most  tur 

«s  remaining  specimena  of  theatres.     Fig.  43*  (seal* 
-       m  palms)  shows  the  croe*scetion  of  the  theatre  of  Svrecnsc, 
being,  as  we  mentioned  before  (|  ft  <ek  structon 

ions.    Theeavealyii  o  slope  is  of  Greek  < 

The  seats  are  made  of  the  rock  itself.  The  remaining  parte  of 
the  stage-wall  indicate  Roman  origin :  with  the  aid  of  these  rem- 
nants s  reconstructive  design  of  the  two  stories  of  the  ekene  has 
been  attempted.  The  colonnade  of  the  spectators'  place  also  it  a 
Roman  » 

Roman  theatres  we  mention  that  built  by  Pompeios,  a.  c 
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55.  All  previous  theatres,  although  splendidly  decorated/  had 
Wen  built  of  wood,  to  be  pulled  down  after  the  festive  pen 
ances  were  over.  Of  the  theatre  of  Pompeius  little  remains ;  hut 
a  fragment  of  Ae  old  plan  of  Home  enables  us  to  distinguish  its 
general  design,  and  even  the  arrangement  of  the  single  parts  (see 
Fig.  433).  The  cavea  (a)  contained,  it  is  said,  40,000  seats ;  it 
shows  the  above-mentioned  radiating  dim  t lot)  of  the  wall 
tween  which  the  entrance-passages  of  the  spectator  lay,  Mfcd  on 
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which  the  sitting-steps  rested.  The  stage  (b  b)  shows  a  skene-wall 
richly  decorated  with  columns  and  semicircular  niches.  "  Behind 
the  stage  lies  a  portico  (c),  in  order,"  as  Vitruvius  adds  (chapter 
ix.),  "  that,  in  case  the  play  is  interrupted  by  a  shower  of  rain, 
the  people  may  find  refuge  there  ;  also  in  order  to  give  th< 
ragi  room  for  arranging  the  chorus."  The  design  of  this  por- 
tico indicates  various  embellishments:  the  ancients  indeed  boast 

1  The  theatre  of  Scaurus  already  mentioned,  built  52  b.  a,  had  80,000  seat*.  The 
stage-wall  was  three  stories  high  and  adorn.  .1  with  M0  witilfl  OOhnM  partly  of  co- 
lossal fixe.  The  wall  of  the  first  story  was  coated  with  marble,  that  of  the  second 
with  glass  (most  likely  colored  glass  mosaic),  that  of  the  third  with  plates  of  gilt  met- 
al. Between  the  columns  bronze  statues,  to  the  almost  im  n  liM.-  number  of  8,000, 
were  placed,  not  to  mention  various  other  decorations. 
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Me  tapestry,  also  of  the 
tain*,     wOd 
animals,  etc.,  found  in  it. 
Another  theatre,  in  a 
better  state  of  preserve- 
is    that     built    by 
(after  a  pin 
n,  and  called  by  him 
after  the   name   of    his 
nephew Marcellna.  Itwas 
sfaaad  «.  a  H,  tl»«-  mom 
year  in  • 

of  Cornelias  llalbus  was 
oosnpssted  Then  Ana 
were  the  only  theatres  in 
Borne.  The  theatre  of 
Marcellna  stood  near  the 
hall  called  after  his  mother 
ng  the  mi«l- 
die  ages  the  Savelli  family 
xuctl  tin*  remain!  of  0m 
theatre  for  the  erection  of 
their  palace,  si  present 
owned  by  the  Orsinis. 
Tlio  passages  between  the 
• 

theatre  an*  at  present  and 
at  offices,  and  fart  of  the 
old  wall  of  the  caves 
lie  recognize!  b 
inclosing  wall  of  the  pal- 

drenlar  in  shape,  and 
rose  in  three  stories. 

were 
adorned  with  arrado* 

columns,  while  the  upper 
one  consisted  of  a  mas- 
sive  wall    adorned  with 
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K i »ri nt  1  linn  pilasters — an  arrangement  which  (but  for  the  addi- 
tion.il  fourth  Rtory,  here  wanting)  resembled  th.n  found  In  the 
Coliseum  (compare  Fig.  439).  Fig.  434,  after  Oanina'i  design, 
shows  the  cross-section  of  the  hit  .<K)0  seats. 

We  there  see  the  form  of  the  substructure  with  the  stairs  and 
passages,  also  the  corridor!,  already  described  in  tin:  t! 
of  Pompeius,  which  surround  the  cavea  and  open  into  the  ar- 
cades, also  mentioned  in  the  above.  The  rowi  of  seats  of  the 
cavea  rise  in  beautiful  proportion!  from  the  orchestra  and  the  low 
podium;  they  are  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  pracinctio,  tallying 
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in  this  respect,  and  also  as  regards  the  eunei,  with   the   pn 
of  Yitruvius.    The  upper  end  is  finished  off  by  a  colonnade,  which 
also  contains  places  for  the  spectators,  and  which  i>  mentioned  by 
V it ruvius  among  the  necessarv  requirements  of  a  Roman  theatre. 
"The  roof  of  the  arcade,"  he  says  (chap,  vii.i.  "ought  to 
spond  with  the  height  <>f  the  skene,  because  In  that  case  the 
spreads  simultaneously  to  the  upper  ranka  and  the  roof;  while 

two  differ  in  height  the  voice  is  broken  by  the  i: 
point   it   encounters. "      On   the   roof  of   the  arcade  the   ropes 
were  fastened,  by  means  of  which  a  canvas  could  be  strei 
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the  cavern,  so  s*  to  protect  the  spectator*  from  the  sun  (•** 
§86). 

Abort  the  stage  itself  little  was  known  till  the  di*covery  of 
the  theatre  of  Aapendo*  in  Paraphilia;  the  closer  investigation  of 
the  Roman  theatre  at  Orange,  in  the  tooth  of  France,  has  also 
yielded  interesting  results  as  to  this  important  portion  of  the 
ue  theatre  (***  LobbVs  work,  -Die  Skene  der  Alton"). 
Besides  these  two  buildings  we  mention  the  theatre  of  Herod  at 
Athena,  the  stage  of  which  seems  to  show  a  similar  arrangement. 
The  latter  theatre,  counting  among  the  best-preserved  antique 
tigs  of  Athens,  lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  southern  slope 
of  the  Akropolis,  the  seats  being  worked  into  the  rock 
and  paraakenia  hare  been  well  preserved,  rising  pertly  up  to 
three  stories,  interrupted  by  arcades.    The  end  wall  of  the  hypo- 
skenion,  which  carried  the  togsJon,  ami  the  Mair*  leading  uj»  t..  the 
stage,  have  been  partly  recovered  by  recent  excavations.    These 
cements  have  been  imitated  from  Greek  architecture,  while 
the  magnificent  stage-building  itself  shows  the  Roman  method. 
The  eaves  (Fig.  485,  B)  lying  toward  the  rock  of  the  Akropolis 
to  two  ranks  of  *itting*tep*  by  means  of  a  pnecinc- 
le:  the  lower  division  contained  twenty,  the  upper 
most  irteen  steps ;  the  latter  are  completely  destroyed. 

The  height  of  each  step  is  \\  foot :  the  lower  section  of  steps  is 
led  by  six,  the  upper  one  by  twelve,  staircases.    The  or- 
chestra (A)  is  serni-elliptical  in  shape,  it*  diameter  being  60  feet 
b  paved  with  square  slabs  of  white  Pentelic  marble  and 
« »tn  Karystos,  the  latter  with  green,  yellow,  or  gray 
veins.     A  ek  theatre*,  the  lowest  row  of  steps  does  not 

ly  touch  the  stage,  but  is  divided  bom   it   by  the 
pero.1  The  stage,  U  feet  deep,  lies  4*  feet  above  the 

floor  of  the  orchestra.  The  skene-wall  contains  three  door*, 
through  one  of  which  one  enters  a  room  (I),  the  remain*  of  which, 
like  those  of  the  rooms  marked  E  £  an  how  the  traces  of 

a  vaulted  ceiling.    The  theatre  was  built  between  160  and  170 

I  rode*  Atticus  of  Marathon,  celebrated  for  his  wealth  and 

'■ 
atadion  on  theUisaos.    When  Panaanias  visited  Athena  thia 
theatre  had  not  yet  been  erected ;  in  another  peesage  he  speaks  of 
it  as  an  odeum,  and  count*  it  among  the  most  splendid  building* 
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■  vrv.     Philostrates  calls  it  tin-  theatre  of  Annia  Regilla,  the 

<lr<va>r<l  wife  of  Herod,  in  whose  honor  her  husband  erected  it. 

g  to  the  same  author,  its  roof  consisted  of  cedar-wood,  a 

remarkable  feature  in  a  building  of  such  dimensions. 

Fig.  436  gives  a  perspective  dew  <>f  the  repeat  cdly-mentio 
theatre  of  Orange,  the  stage  of  wh i<l i  is  id  perfect  pn 
The  eavea  lies  on  the  slope  of  a  hill.  Behind  the  richly  decorated 
skene- wall  lies  a  narrow  building  of  three  stories,  the  facade  of 
which,  adorned  with  arcades,  is  seen  in  our  illustration.  Between 
the  wall  of  the  skene  and  the  outer  wall  are  several  staircases. 
The  stage-building  is  103.15  metres  long  by  36.821  high  :  the 
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length  of  the  proskenion,  from  paraskenion  to  paraski mien,  il 
♦U.-Jo  metro  :  the  distance  between  its  facing  wall  and  the  centre 
door  of  the  skene-wall  is  13.20,  that  from  the  two  side-doors  18 
s:  an  oblique  roof  of  timber  covered  this  whole  space  {see 
Lohde,  "  Die  Skene  der  Alten,"  p.  5,  et  seq.). 

Of  a  similar  kind  was  the  arrangement  oi  the  theatre  of 
Aspendos  {see  Fig.  437,  where  the  position  of  the  oblique  roof  of 
the  stage  may  be  distinguished).  The  spectators'  seats  Lie  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  of  Aspendos  is  situated.  The 
rows  of  seats  rise  from  the  semicircular  orchestra,  which  first  Is 
surrounded  by  a  podium  of  considerable  height  A  dia 
divides  the  rows  of  seats  into  two  stories,  the  upper  one  of  which 
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if  anrrouinled  by  arcades,  with  a  barrel-vaulted  niche  attached  to 

i  he  cavea  ia  more  than  usually  wrll  preserved. 

i   the  arcadea  ia  on  a  level  with  that  ol  the  akene-wall, 

LMt  with  VitrnvimVs  precept    The  wall  of  the  akene 

riaea  in  three  stories,  richly  adorned  with  <  ..lumna,  which  haw 

the  projecting  beams  carried  by  them  are,  however, 

still  visible,  aa  are  also  the  gables.     All  these  projecting  parte, 

the  first  stories,  are  made  of  marble; 
the  wall  itself  consists  of  large  blocks  of  a  kind  <>f  brtccia,  joined 
togc  liout  mortar;  the  whose  back-wall  of  the  akene 

once  adorned  in  an  tmmfHa  manner.    Above  the  third  series 
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eohnnnf  lay  ?! Mi >|tie  roof  covering  the  whole  stage:  traces  of 

4  the  proskcnion  may  be  discovered  in 

iteaidee  the  usual  three  doors,  two  apcrtuivM 

the  peraskenion  opened  on  «tagv,  similar 

theatres  of  Btaod  and  at  Om  '»ove  each 

loon  the  walla  of  the  proskc  other 

openings,  b^fag,  moat  likely,  to  small  U Iconics  or  boxes  for 

)>ed  spectators.  hin.l  the  wall  of  the 

ia  narrow,  aa  at  Orange.    It  had  three  stories,  tin  middle 

:>ich  communicated  by  a  door  with  the  apace  which  lay 
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between  thr  wall  of  the  dam  and  fcbe  bad  Mens,  put  in  bout  of 
it  daring  the  performance. 

s."..  \\Y  now  li;i\c  to  mention  r  building  nniqne  11  regards 
aaeohanieal  appHanoon,  and  important  for  da  In  bo  far  ■  it  un- 
doubtedly was  the  intermediate  step  to  another  class  of  edifices 
t Eoff  pvbtio  immmal  We  are  speaking  of  the  building  erected 
by  C.  Curio  daring  his  tri inmate  (b.  c.  50)  for  an  enortnooj 
of  money,  gfo an  to  him  by  ( \ebar  for  the  farthering  of  party 
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purposes.  Both  the  stone  theatre  of  Pompey  (55  B.  c.)  and  the 
wooden  one  of  Sen  urns  were  already  in  existence,  A  aei 
trivance  of  afltffllfahfrg  boldneaB  had  to  be  invented,  so  as  to 
excite  the  admiration  of  the  multitude  Pliny  (Hist  Nat, 
com  *-M.  8)  dyei  flie  following  deaeription  of  the  astonishing 
structure:  KHe(Oario)bnil1  fcwawooden  theatres  by  tl 
cad,  other,  each  ol  them  kepi  it-  balance  by  means  of  movable 
pegg,    in  the  in  comedies  were  performed  on  them,  and 

the  two  theatres  were  turned  away  from  each  other,  so  that  the 
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noises  on  the  two  stages  should  not  interfere  with  each  other. 
f  a  sodden  they  were  whirled  round,  so  as  to  stand  opposite 
each  other:  in  the  evening  the  wooden  partitions  of  the  stages 
were  removed,  the  cml*  of  the  sitting-step*  (sjsmsa)  touched  mA 
other,  and  an  amphitheatre  was  thus  created,  in  which  Curio, 
after  having  endangered  the  lives  of  the  people  themselves, 
arranged  Iwttle*  ..f  gladiators/1  Pliny  itrongEy  reprove*  In.th 
e  and  people  for  trusting  their  lives  to  a  fragile  wooden 
machinery. 

other  this  was  the  first  attempt  at  constructing  an  amphi- 
theatre we  cannot  tell ;  certain  it  Ki  that  four  years  later  Cesser 
m  edifice  for  the  battles  of  gladiators  and  the  fights  of  ani- 
mals, which  resembled  the  bold  attempt  of  Ourio,  and 

amphitkeairum  was  technically  applied.1  It  was 
ood,  hot  richly  decorated.  The  first  stone  amphitheatre 
•me  was  built  during  the  reign  of  Augustus  by  Statiliu* 
Taunts,  the  friend  of  that  emperor;  it  was  destroyed  by  fire 
under  Nero.  The  amphitheatres,  to  which  the  gladiatorial  tat- 
tles formerly  fought  in  the  forum  or  <  irons  were  transferred, 
became  so  popular  in  consequence,  that  even  proffpuial  towns 
went  to  ei 

the  amphitheatre  of  Capua,  consisting  of  an  oval 
arena  sermon  rowa  of  seats.     It  was  hoilt  at  the  expense 

ift.r  the  moth!  Flavian  amphitheat 

Rom«  the  substructure  and  the  arrangement  ei  the 

-•steps  and  of  the  stairs  leading  up  t«.  them  are  imitated 
I'  r  t^ualed  the  ante  of  its  rootle).  Uing  the 

second  largest  of  all  the  amphitheatres  known  to  us.    An  inscrip- 
tion eays  that  the  Emperor  Hadrian  added  the  eohunns  and  th.  ir 
the  colonnade  am  ig  the  highest  row  of  steps, 

atre(coropar  nderneath  the  arena  were 

ambers  (also  found  in  th.   Flavian  amphitheatre),  dea- 
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tined  t'"i   tin*  keeping  d  die  wild  animals,  also  for  n 
necessary  preparations  for  the  perform anon 

The    Flavian  amphitheatre,   Ml  wn  as  the  Ooliseom, 

was  bogQIi  l»v  Veapasian,  and  eompleted  hv  blfl  BUC06B80r  Titus,  pa 
the  site  of  a  large  pond  (stagna  Neronis)  in  the  "  Golden  Ho 
of  Nero.  Augustus  is  said  to  haw  planned  an  amphitheatre  to 
be  erected  on  the  same  spot.  It  is  said  to  have  contain* 
seats  (loca),  and  was,  owing  to  its  central  situation,  one  of  the 
most  favorite  places  of  amnsemenl  of  the  Roman  people.  It- 
plan  is  shown  in  Fig.  438.    The  arena,  underneath  which  vaulted 


chambers  have  been  discovered,  has  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  the 
larger  diameter  measuring  *J»U.  the  smaller  156  feel     The 
rounding  edifice  has  a  uniform  depth  of  L55  feet,  which  gives  a 
total  diameter  <>f  574  feet,  or  <  eetforthe  inclosing  i 

wall.    The  latter  was  interrupted  by  eighty  arcades,  formii 
openings  of  the  numerous  systematically  arranged  corridors  and 
staircases  of  the   interior.     The   Lowest    row  of  these  an 
(vamitoria)  is  adorm<l  with  Doric,  the  second  story  with  Ionic, 
and  the  third  with    Korinthian   semi-eohmins.      The   fourth   story 
consists  of  a  wall  adorned  with   Korinthian  pilasters,  and  inter- 
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ranted  by  windows.    The  total  height  is  1MJ  feet 

<jw  views  of  the  exterior  And  interior  of  the  Coliseum  in 

In  the  upper  story  *40  smell  projections  ere 

•h  Answer  as  many  openings  in  the  chief  cor- 

These  were  destined  to  cmrry  marts,  h  ropes  were 

fAstencd,  to  rapport  an  awning  (esfarufss)  stretched  Across  the 

oosspsrc.    The  sect)  fn .in  s  design  by  FontAna, 

nerves  to  ill u-t rate  the  interior  arrangements 

are  also  iscom  consists  slim> 

freestone,  csrefully  hewn ;  the  interior,  partly  built 
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is*  em 

s  hAs  considersbly  suffered  during  the  mi.Mlesges. 
•erred  as  the  esstle  of  peni  far 

was  systematically  rAnsseked  f.u*  »>«iMing«iAteriAls 
Iaxso  delU  GAncelleriA,  Palazzo  Farnen .  MB  «ii 

ire  been  built  of  raeh  •«  grand  forms  1. 

il  theM.  attempts  al  destruction,     b  the  wbstru  • 
<csts,  the  corridors  (Mt#rw\  ptssAges,  And  stsirs 
IcAdin-  up  to  them,  arc  still  recognissblo.     Tlic  lowest  pArt  of 
ape  .th.y.  is  been  built  lisn  was 

heetres :  as  s  further  mean*  of  protection  against 
M 
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the  wild   animals   in  the  arena  other  contrivances  were  added. 
Near  the  podium  were  the  seats  of  the  imperial  ;  I  tin- 

highest  magistrates,  and  of  the  Vestals;  at  the  them  fol- 

lowed the  ordinal  v  rows  of  seats  in  three  stories  (mc&i 
responding  to  those  <»t*  the  exterior  arcades),  the  lower  of  which, 
containing  about  twenty  steps  (gradvi,  no  more  in  i 
reserved  for  magistrates  and  knights,  the  next  following  one  (of 
ahout  sixteen  steps)  for  Koman  citizens.     The  pnBdnction 
between  the  second  and  third  stories,  is  higher  than  moal,  and  the 
upper  rows  themselves  show  a  steeper  ascent  than  tlie  !<■ 
in  order  to  enable  the  spectators  seated  there  to  over: 


Ki...   Ml. 


This  high  pnecin.-tion-wall,  called  halteus,  was  richly  decorate 
Cording  BO  Hilt,  With   glass   mosaic)  in   the  same  manner  M  that 
of  the  theatre  of  Scaurus.     The  fourth  story,  the  steps  of  which 
were  considerably  higher  than  those  of  the  lower  rows,  was  sur- 
rounded with  in   open  portico,  alBO  richly  decorated.      Her. 
the  seats  for  the  women,  and  perhaps  at  both  ends  of  the  I 

iter,  those  for  the  common  people.    The  differences  of  rank 
and  station  coexisting  with  the  legal  equality  of  the  Rom..: 
pie  appear  thus  distinctly  marked  in  the  Coliseo,  which,  in  a  man- 

beoomes  the  symbol  of  the  grandeur  and  variegated  di 
ment  of  the  nation  itself. 
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86.  We  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  implement*  of 

domestic  use ;  our  knowledge  of  these  is  much  more  accurate  than 

gin,  owing,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  preser- 

•d  before  how,  during  the  em 
(79  a  rculaneum  and  Stabue  were  more  or  leas  destroyed 

by  a  stream  of  lava,  while  Pompeii  was  first  covered  with  a  afa 

lava  afterward  collected.     Ot 
was  rediscovered  by  an  a  -ulancum 

lava  could  only  partially  be  removed  :  at   I 
er  hand,  the  lay.  -e  ashes,  to  a  depth  of  seven  to 

od  comparatively  little  difficulty  to  attempts  at 
irst  these  excavations  were  made  without 
w  recovered  objects  were  me  at  the 

mercy  of  the  weather,  not  to  speak  of  the  spoliation  of  ui 

\      •  1  -  1  i,  was  the  first  to 

system  into  the  work;  and,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 

rvlli  has  continued  his  predecessor's  effort-,  into 

dudng  at  the  same  time  a  new  method,  via.,  that  of  horizontal 

inttead  of  vertical  digging :  manner,  the  former  danger  of 

the  houses  breaking  down  as  toon  as  their  props  were  taken  awsy, 

has  been  removed.     A  little  less  than  one-half  of  Pompeii  lias 

vered.     The  wall,  a!  n>  feet  long,  surround- 

tte  whole  t«.wn  in  tho  shape  of  an  irregular  oval,  shows  Ponv 

re  been  of  moderate  dimension* ;  but  the  numerous  pub- 

t"  many  of  the  private  houses  j 

•is.    Pompeii,  and  On  *  leaser  degree)  many 

seat*  of  Roman  culture,  have  yielded  from  among  their 

rain*  a  rich  harvest  of  utensils  and  implements  of  daily  life  and 
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intercourse,  such  as  vessels  (of  metal,  glass,  and  earthenware), 
lamps,  armor,  jewelry,  coins,  etc     Most  of  these  have  passed  into 
to  and  public  collections;  numerous  valuable  objects  have 
been  purloined  and  destr  the  finders, 

In  looking  at  these  utensils,  and  comparing  them  with  similar 
objects  of  Greek  origin,  we  have  to  consider  the  question  whether 

were  really  of  Roman  make — that  is,  v 
artificers.    In  trying  to  answer  this  question   we  must  1 

upon  the  political  history  of  Rome.  To  south  and  north 
of  the  Roman  territory,  the  country  was  inhabited  by  nations 
superior  to  the  Romans  in  both  material  and  intellectual  respects. 
We  are  speaking  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  the  southern,  and  of 
the  Etruscan  cities  in  the  more  northern,  par  !y.     The 

splendor  of  both  nations,  however,  was  waning  when  they  came 
ontact  with  their  less-civilized  neighbors  :  iirst  the  Etruscans, 
and  after  them  the  Greeks,  had  to  submit  to  the  superior  mi li  tan- 
tactics  of  the  Romans.  The  military  spirit  of  the  conquerors 
prevented  them  at  first  from  adopting  the  higher  culture  of  the 
vanquished.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that 
early  period  Etruscan  artists  adorned  the  public  edifices  of  B 
with  the  works  of  their  handicraft;  moreover,  the  statues  of  gods 
and  other  works  of  art,  brought  to  Rome  as  booty  from  the  con- 
quered and  devastated  Etruscan  cities,  formed  an  intellectual  and 
ions  link  between  conquerors  and  conquered.  Political  mo- 
tives thus  cooperated  with  growing  artistic  culture.  The  statue 
of  the  Juno  Regina  was. brought  from  Yeii  by  Camillus,  that  of 
Jupiter  Imperator  from  Praeneste  by  Cincinnatus,  with  a  view  to 
amalgamating  the  nations. 

Of  still  greater  importance  was  the  treasure  of  master-works 
of  art  and  culture  found  by  the  Romans  in  the  cities  of  M 
Graecia  and  Sicily,  such  as  Capua,  Tarentum,  and  Syracuse,  further 
auguniented  by  the  spoils  of  the  Greek  peninsula,  Mace* Ion,  and 
the  Asiatic  empires.  The  art-treasures  paraded  in  the  three 
days'  triumph  by  Quinctins  FUminius  and  Paullus  ^Emiliu-,  the 
conquerors  of  Philip  and  Perseus  of  Macedon,  were  of  enormous 
value  Roman  pnetors  used  to  ransack  their  Greek  provinces  for 
valuable  objects  of  art :  Scaurus,  for  instance,  adorned  hifl  theatre 
with  Greek  statues  and  pictures  acquired  in  this  manner;  and, 
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his  villa  at  Tusculum  was  burned  by  hit  enraged  slaves, 
Greek  works  of  art  to  the  value  of  about  £600,000  are  said  to 
have  perished  in  the  names.  Omitting  many  other  instances  of 
spoliation,  we  remind  the  reader  only  of  that  of  Nero,  by  wmeh 
ympia  were  deprived  of  the  statues  still  remaining 
there.  Thus  Italy  was  flooded  with  the  creations  of  Greek  g» 
and  the  craving  for  foreign  art  diffused  among  all  glasses  of  the 
Romans  could  not  but  throw  into  the  background  the  productions 
of  native  artists.  Many  Greek  artificers,  moreover,  came  to  Rome 
beat  nia  their  wares :  even  among  the  Greek  slaves 

10  talent  was  of  no  rare  occurrence.     In  this  way  Greek 
ne  became  prevalent,  not  only  in   high  art  but  also  in 
mechsnical  handicraft*    Even  at  i  lat«T  jH-ri««i,  when  Greek  art 
had  declined,  and  Roman  customs  and  ideas  had,  to  a  great 
I ,  absorbed  the  national  peculiarities  of  the  conquered  races, 
the  artistic  creations  of  what  ia  generally  called  the  national 
Roman  style  are,  for  the  greater  part,  only  reminiscences  of 
Greek  ideas.     At  Pompeii,  also,  much  of  what  we  now 
undoubtedly  of  Greek  origin ;  the  compositions  of 
the  best  wall-paintings  and  mosaics  breathe  Greek  spirit,  as 
•  be  expected  in  a  town  which,  although  Romanized  to  a 
great  extent,  still  retained  traces  of  its  Greek  origin.     Never- 
theless, most  of  these  wall-paintings,  mosaics,  and  other  objects  of 
art  and  industry,  although  perhaps  composed  by  Greek  artists,  or 
after  Greek  patterns,  are  justly  denominated  Roman,  as  they 
undoubtedly  belong  t..  the  period  «»f  immHpsJ  power  and  inde- 
pendence, whi.-h  fostered  the  growth  of  the  Roman  national 

Seats  and  conches  are  anflKd*  l *trated  by  wall-paint- 

ing* at  p..!ii|"  1  lereulaneum,  and  by  the  remaining  speci- 

mens.   The  simpl<  i?*tool  with  crossed  lege,  the  be. 

rpendicolar  lege,  the  chair  with  a  km 

»nc  (sat  |  81)— ell  these  were  made  after 

Greek  pattern*.    The  word  tUa  is  the  generic  term  for  the  differ- 

I  euuipilaed  in  the  Greek  diphmi  and  kliemoi; 

he  chair  with  a  back  '  languished  ss  «rfWra.    The 

ra  resembles  that  of  our  ordinary  drawing-room 

the  wider,  frequently  eemidrcnlar,  curve  of  the 
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irreatly  adds  to  the  comfort  of  the  seated  person. 

u>liions,  placed  both  against  the  lack  and  on  the  sc.it,  mark 

the  cathedra  as  a  piece  of  furniture  belonging  essen t i.ill \  to  tin 

women's  apartments;  the  more  effeminate  men  of  a  lat. 

however,  used  ilmm/avi&uiU  in  preference.    The  marble  statues 

of  the  younger  Faustina  (Fig.  469) 
and  of  Agrippina  the  wife 
maniens,  both  in  the  gallery  of 
rence  (Clarac,  " Musee,"  ] '  >30), 

are  seated  on  cathedrae     The  legs  of 
the  chairs  were  frequently  shaped  in 
some   graceful    fashion,   and    adorned 
with  valuable  ornaments  of  metal  and 
ivory;  tasteful  turnery  Was  also  i 
applied  to    them:    all    this    is    suffi- 
ciently proved  by  the  waH-painti 
(compare  Fig.  471).     Differeni    from 
these  chairs  is  the  9olium}  the 
form  of  which  designates  it  as  the  seat 
of  honor  for  the  master  of  the  house, 
or  as  the  throne  of  rulers  of  the  state  and  gods;   it  answers, 
therefore,  to  the  ihronos  of  the  Greeks.     The  richly 
back  rises  perpendicularly  sometimes  up  to  the  height  of   the 
shoulders,  at  others,  above  the  head,  of  the  seated  person  ;  two 
elbows,  mostly  of  massive  workmanship,   are   attached    to    the 
The  throne  stands  on  a  strong  base  or  on  high  legs;  it 
was  generally  made  of  solid,  heavy  materials.     Of  the  wooden 
solium,  seated  on  which  the  patron  gave  advice  to  his  clients. 
naturally  no  specimen  remains;  but  we  possess  several  marble 
thrones,  most  likely  the  seats  of  emperors,  and  others  placed,  ac- 
cording to  Greek  custom,  near  the  divine  images  in  the  temples. 
A  marble  throne  of  the  first-mentioned  class,  richly  decorated  with 
sculptures,  is  in  the  Royal  Collection  of  Antiques  in  Berlin. 
442  shows  a  throne  from  a  temple — one  of  the  two  <>f  the  kind 
preserved  in  the  Louvre.    The  symbolical  sculptures  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  back,  both  above  and  below  the  seat,  consist ! 
a  pair  of  winged  snakes,  the  mystical  basket,  and  the  sickle,  also 
the  two  torches  serving  in  a  manner  as  props  of  the  back,  seem 
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licate  its  connection  with  the  worship  of  Core*.     The  teat  fa 
supported  xphinxfift,  the  wings  of  which  loom  the  elbow* 

of  the  chair.  The  companion-chair  in  the  Louvre  tbows  the 
Bacchic  attributes  arranged  in  a  similar  manner.  Similar  throne* 
of  gods  occur  frequently  in  Politician  wall-paintings  sad  on 
Roman  coins;  we  also  mention  in  connection  with  the  subject  a 
;  minting  at   Hercnlaneum  ("Pitturc   antiche  ff] 

'.).  These  thrones  generally  show  light,  graceful 
forms  of  legs,  and  broad  seats  covered  with  soft  cushion*;  the 
back  and  elbows  are  frequently  enveloped  in  rich  folds  of  dr.i 
Of  the  tw.>  thrones  in  the  llerculanetun  wall-painting  referred  to, 
one  has  s  helmet,  the  other  a  dove,  on  its  seat — the  respective 
emblems  of  Mar*  and  Venn*.  The  solium  used  by  the  magistrate* 
lie  republic  was  without  back  or  elbows. 

mans  was  the  mtta  cumlts,  s  folding-stool 

urved  leg*  placed  crosswise;  at  first  it  was  made  of  ivory, 

after w an  1  of  metal:  it  most  likely  dates  from  the  times  of  the 

king*.     At  that  period  it  was  in  reality  a  seat  on  wheel*,  from 

which  the  kings  exercised  their  legal  function* :  afterward  the  sella 

is,  although  deprived  of  its  wheels,  remained  the  attribute  of 

certain  magistrate*;  it  was  placed  on  the  tribunal,  from  the  height 

of  which-  pronounced  his  sentence.    The  use  of  tlie  sella 

l  was  permitted  to  the  consuls,  praHor*,  proprietor*,  and  the 

in  sjdiles;  also  to  the  dictator,  the  magietcr  eqnitum,  the 

decemviri,  and,  at  s  later  period,  the  qmestor.    Among  priests, 

en  Dialis  enjoyed  the  same  privilege,  together 
a  seat  in  the  senate*    On  some  of  the  dtmarii  of  Roman  families, 
such  as  the  Gens  Caxdlia,  Ceatia,  Cornelia,  Furia, 
vineia,  Phetoria,  Pompeia,  Valeria,  we  fre- 
quently see  the  sells  enrols]  connected  with  the 
name*  of  those  memben  «»f  the  gas*  who  held  one 
m  office*.     Fasces,  lituus,  crown*,  sml 
branches,  frequently  sre  arranged  round  the  chair 
o  the  particular  function  of  the  magis- 
trate )3  shows  the  inverse  of  a  coin  of  the  Gens  Furia, 
lis  depicted  t  he  eliair  are  inscribed 
the  word*  I                         mi.lerneath  it  we  reed.  <  KAS8IPE8: 
the  other  aide  of  the  coin  show*  the  crowned  head  of  CybeJe 
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with  the  inscription,  AED.  OVB,  I  he  emperors  also  claim  ed  the 
privilege  of  the  sella  cum!'  ■■  marl -le  statue  of  the  Km: 

Claudius  in  the  Villa  Albani  (Clarac,  "  Musee,"  PL  936,  B)  is,  for 
instance,  seated  on  the  sella  curulii,  or  rather  Ma  </»/watoria. 
Several  bronze  legs  of  chairs,  in  the  Museo  Ph. Himiico,  worked 
like  necks  of  animals  and  placed  crosswise,  most  likely  In  -longed 
to  chairs  of  this  kind.     The  svbseUium,  a  low  bench  with  room 

for  several  persons,  was  de> 
for  the  magistrates  of  the  people, 
i.  e.,  for  the  tribuni  and  ndilea 
plebis.     Silver  coins  of  the  Gens 
Calpurnia,   Critonia,    Kannia.   and 
Statilia,  show  this  bench  llwag 
cupied  by  two  eediles  (dm   1> 
"Le  Monetedelleantidic  Famiglie 
diRoma,"  Tavs.  x..  xvii.,  xx..  xlvj. 
Another  seat  of  honor  was  the  biseUium,  a  very  broad  (hair,  or 
rather  double  chair,  without  a  back,  destined  for  the  decuriones 
and  augustales.    Two  bronze  bisellia  have  been  found  at  Pom  \  »<  i  i. 
one  of  which  is  shown,  Fig.  444. 

88.  The  couches  and  beds  show  the  same  elegance  and 
as  the  chairs.     We  need  only  add  a  few  remarks  to  what  we 
have  already  said  about  Greek  couches  (§  32).     The  body  of  the 
bed,  made  either  of  wood  inlaid  with  ivory  and  tortoise-shell,  or 
of  valuable  metal  (lecti  eborati,  testudinei,  inargent<ifi 
rested  on  gracefully-formed  legs.      Sometimes  the  whole    bed- 
frame  was  made  of  bronze,  and  in  a  few  cases  (e.  g.,  the  bed  of 
Elagabalus)  of  solid  silver.     A  bronze  bed-frame  somewhat    re- 
sembling our  iron  truckle-beds  may  be  seen  on  an  Etruscan  tomb 
(see  "Museum  Gregorianum,"  vol.  i.,  Tav.  16).     A  bronze  treflis- 
wori  here  carries  the  mattress,  instead  of  the  more  usual  web- 
bing (fascice,  institcB,  tenta  cubilia).    The  mattress  (torus),  < 
nally  filled  with  straw,  was  afterward  stuffed  with  sheep's  wool 
((omentum)  or  the  down  of  (particularly  German)  geese  and  swans ; 
Elagabalus  chose  the  soft  plumage  under  the  wings  of  the 
for  his  mattresses.     Bolsters  and  cushions  (culcita)  were  stu  hV<  1 
with  the  same   material   (see,   for  instance,   Zahn's   "Scle 
Ornainente,"  Series  iii.,  Tal  41).      Blankets  and  sheets  (vestes 
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*ragul4B\  according  to  the  owner's  wealth,  made  either  of  simple 
mater  d  and  adorned  with  embroidered  or  woven  patterns 

•cpread  over  the  cushions  and  bolsters.  One  or 
several  pillows  (pulvinu*)  served  to  prop  the  head  (whence  their 
name  o*reuw//</i  or  the  left  elbow  of  the  sleeping  or  reclining 

lie  latter  Jthongh  taken  from  Greek  vase- 

.  are  equally  illustrative  of  Roman  forms).     Footstools 

soaos&i,  scawma),  used  for  mounting  high  thrones  and 

beds,  or  with  cathedra?  for  resting  the  feet,  were  aa  general  among 

the  Romans  as  among  the  Greeks.    Wooden  bed-frames,  like 

her  wooden  utensils,  have  been  destroyed  at  Pompeii 
we  see  many  conches  (on  the  average  2.50  metres  long 

walls  of  the  niches  of  bedrooms;  these  niches, 
r  Instance,  that  in  the  villa  of  Diomedea,  could  be  closed  by 
means  of  curtains  or  pasteboard  partitions  ("  Spanish  walls ").' 
As  we  amid  before,  the  couch  was  used,  not  only  for  sic* 
also  for  meditating,  reading,  and  n  in  a  reclining  po- 

the  left  arm  leaning  on  the  cushions.    This  custom  was  un<! 

lopted  from  the  Greek.  The  two  names,  derived  from  the 
different  purposes,  Uctus  eubicuhtriu*  and  botes  Iwrubralorius, 
moat  likely  apply  to  one  and  the  same  kind  of  couch  ;  perhaps  in 
the  la  re  was  attached  to  the  bark  of  the  couch  (pl*$*u$) 

nearest  the  head  a  contrivance  like  our  reading-deaka,  to  put  books 
rig-materials  on ;  a  similar  contrivance  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  cathedra. 

later  times,  when  the  simple  custom  ot  at  their 

meals  was  abandoned  by  the  Romans,  men  used  to  lie  do- 
their  meals  on  couches.  The  wife  sat  on  the  foot-end  of  the 
lectua,  the  children  on  separate  chains  *"d  the  servant*  on  benches 
(lubvflUumy  This  custom,  as  illustrated  by  numerous  hass  reliefs, 
was  limited  to  the  family  circle.  In  th. •.living-rooms  {tridin 
where  guests  were  received,  a  particular  arrangement  of  the 
conches  became  necessary  tare  table  stood  In  the  centra 

I  triclinium  (several  of  which  are  perfectly  preserved  at 
iipeii)  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  so  many  low 
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(lectus  tridinaris),  while  the  fourth  ride  remained  open  t«.  the 
access  of  the  attending  slaves.  ;.'»  shows  tin-  emngeoMBl 

of  a  tric-liiiitim.  M  indicates  the  table  surrounded  1»\ 
coaches,  The  latter,  as  is  proved  by  several  couches  made  of  ma- 
sonry at  Pompeii  (Ma- 
de  Pom- 
pei,"t  L,  PL  90),  had  the 
edge    nearest    the  table 

slightly 

the  summer  triclinium  in 
the  background  i 
390).      The    couch 
ascended  by   tbi 
(accubare)  on    me  1 
ride,  the  space  beti 
the  edge  of  the  table  and 
the  couch  l»eing  too  i 
row  for  a  person  to  pa>s. 
Each  couch  had  room  for  three  persons  reclining  in  the  direction 

•lie  arrow  in  our  plan;  the  left  arm  rested  on  the  eoahi 
while  the  disengaged  right  hand  was    used   for   eating.     /.. 
mark  the  lowest  (lectus  imus),  L.  m.  the  middle  (leofou  mtdius), 
and  /,.  t.  the  highest  {lectus  summus)  couch.     In  the  atme  man- 
ner the  single  seats  on  each  couch  were  distinguished  as  l<> 

' "S,  and  summus.     On  the  lectus   imus  1  marks 
lowest,  ?>  the  highest  and  l'  the  middle  place.     <  >n  tin 
medius  8   marks  the  highest,   1   the  lowest,   and   *J  the  middle. 
The  last-mentioned  place  was  the  place  of  honor:   1  was  called 
the  locus  consularis,  because  if  a  consul  was  present  this  pi 
was  occupied  by  liim,  in  order  that  he  might   be  abl< 
important   communications  during  dinner.    The   place  on  the 
lectus  imus(o)  touching  his  was  occupied  by  the  host     On  the 
lectus  summus  the  places  followed  is  the  reverse  order  of  that 
on  the  lectus  imua.    The  stronger  lines  on  the  edges  of  the  led 

Minimi   mark   the   low  backs  against  which   the  cushions  beloi 
ing  to  these  seats  were  placed;  the  cushions  belom:  the 

other  places  lay  in  the   middle  of   the   couch,  and    therefore   did 

not  require  a  prop.      In   later  time-   three  or   more  triclinia  were 
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placed  in  one  diningiv  ust  lure  been  of 

le  size,  taking  into  account  Uie  additional  spsce  required 
inta,  dancers,  inn- 

he  end  of  the  Republic  the  use  of  round  Uhlea  (orbe$) 
instead  of  square  ones  became  more  frequent ;  the  three  couches 
standing  at  right  angles  were  accordingly  transformed  into  one, 
• 

semicircular,  resembling  the  form  of  a  Greek  C,  whence  its  name 
tigma  or  sttbadium.    The  two  corner  seats  (corn ua)  now  became 
..nor,  that  on  the  right  (in  deatro  earnu)  being  con* 
sidercd  sir  to  that  on  the  left  (in  cornu  nnistro).     I 

Sigma  kind  are  reclining  several  Cupids,  round  a  table 

covered   with    drin king-cups  (see  the  graceful   Porupeian  wall- 
ng,  *  Museo  Borbon..  it.  46).    One  large  bolster 

edge  of  the  couch  nearest  the  table  serves  aa  prop  for  tin- 
left  ani»-  of  the  topers;  s  light  awning  protects  them  from  tin* 
irrangement  we  aee  in  the  wall-painting  f 
he  tomb  of  the  Scipiones  in  Vppia  (Campana,  ■•  I I 

Uomani  del  Secolo  di  Augu.*'  ma,  1S40. 

Tav.  xiv. ..     Here  the  table  has  the  form  of  a  crescent  (mensa 
Umata);  along  its  outer  edge  is  placed  the  sigma,  on  which 
eleven  persons  are  reclining,  partaking  of  the  funereal  repast 
are  the  description  of  a  similar  scene  in  M  Hnllettino 

Ve  refrain  from  describing 
mentation  of  these  couches,  with  their  bolsters  and  valuable 
ing  with  the  wall-decorations  and  the  mosaic 
ent  <»f  t!  ;  nxim  it 

.  we  mention  the  benches  of  bronze  found  in  the 

therms*  at  Pompei  .  as  also  the 

•ne  benches,  holding  a  greater  number 

n*>us,  such  as  were   placed  in  gardens  and  by  the  side  of 

roads.    Two  m  may  be  seen 

the  street  of  graves,  near  I  ulsnean  gste  st  Pomp 

••*  the  background  of  a  small  portico  opening 

>e  street  (ssr  *6> 

89.  We  have  already  made  mention  of  square,  round,  and 

crescent-shaped  tables.    The  brick  leg  of  s  table,  the  wooden  slsb 

has  disappeared,  may  be  seen  in  the  tridinivm  funebr* 
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at  Pompeii;  it  la  -un  imded  by  three  well-preserved  couches. 
The  above-mention.  1  meON  lunata  in  a  wall-painting  is,  on  t h»* 
other  hand,  supported  t>\  three  legs  shaped  like  animals.  B» 
these  larger  tables,  others  of  smaller  6ize,  and  more  easily  mov- 
able, were  in  frequent  use.  They  might  be  either  round  or 
square,  and  were  placed  by  the  side  of  the  couches:  like  the 
< lining-tables,  they  were  not  higher  than  the  couches.  For  their 
various  forms  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Greek  tables  shown  In 
Fig.  191.  The  way  of  ornamenting  the  tables  was  far  more 
splendid  and  expensive  among  the  Romans  than  among  the 
Greeks.  Not  only  were  the  legs  beautifully  worked  in  wood, 
metal,  or  stone  (the  graceful  forms  of  the  numerous  marble  and 
bronze  legs  found  at  Pompeii  have  become  the  models  of  m 
wood-carvers),  but  the  slabs  also  consisted  of  metal  and  rare  kinds 
of  stone  or  wood  wrought  in  elegant  and  graceful  shapes.  Par- 
ticularly the  slabs  of  one-legged  tables  {monopodia  orbes)  used  to 
be  made  of  the  rarest  woods ;  the  wood  of  the  Th/yia  • 'jpressiodes, 
a  tree  growing  on  the  slopes  of  the  Atlas,  the  stem  of  which,  near 
the  root,  is  frequently  several  feet  thick,  was  chosen  in  preference ; 
I  >man  name  of  this  tree  was  citrus,  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
citron-tree.  The  value  of  large  slabs  of  citrus-wood  was  enormous. 
According  to  Pliny,  Cicero  (by  no  means  a  wealthy  man  according 
to  Roman  notions)  spent  500,000  H.  S.  (about  £5,400),  A  sin  ins 
Pollio  £10,800,  King  Juba  £13,050,  and  the  family  of  the  Oethegi 

£15,150,  for  a  single  slab  of  this 
material.  The  value  of  this  wood 
consisted  chiefly  in  the  beautiful 
lines  of  the  veins  and  fibres  (ma- 
culob),  shown  to  still  greater  advan- 
tage by  the  polish.  The  Romans 
tied  the  slabs  by  their  designs 
Into  tiger,  panther,  wavy,  and  pea- 
?»«•  **«•  cock-feather,    etc.,    patterns.     The 

enormous  price  of  the  massive 
slabs  naturally  led  to  the  custom  of  veneering  other  wood 
with  citrus.  Valuable  tables  of  this  kind  were  taken  out  of 
their  covers  only  on  festive  occasions.  The  plate  and  nicknacks, 
always  found  in  elegant  Roman  houses,  were  displayed  on  b 
one  or  three  legged  tables  (trapezophoron),  the  slabs  of  which 
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(abacus,  a  word  which,  like  trapexophoron,  it  sometimes  used  for 
the  whole  tmblo)  had  raited  edges  round  them:  several  rJehi 
namented  specimens  of  such  tables  here  been  found  at  Pompeii. 
Fig.  446  shows  a  small  abacus  resting  on  three  marble  legs,  which 
lias  been   found  in  the  |ioti*e  of  At  ■  fittlt   Motsjr   i  n  *  at 


the  tripod  (ddpkiea  to. 


eii.  Another  table  ("Mnseo  Borb.,"  vol.  xv.,  Tsv.  6% 
a  slab  of  rosso  antioo  resting  on  four  graceful  bronxe 
legs,  deserves  attention  on  account  of  an  ingenious  contrivance 
between  the  legs,  by  means  of  which  it  could  be  lowered  or 
lnightWH*d  at  will :  a  similar  contrivance  occurs  in  several  tri- 
poda 

table  of  a  different  kin- 1 

ni  the  Greek  rpArot*, 
and  used  chiefly  at  meals  to  put 
vessels  and  dishes  on:  several 
elegant  specimens  of  the  trip- 1 
have  been  discovered  at  Pompeii. 
The  endtof  the  three  iegi  wen 
generally  shaped  like  the  pawa 
ids;  the  legs,  connected 
leans  of  metal  bars  and  gen- 
erally ornamented  with   figures 

liege,  carry  a  metal 
either  flat-bottomed  or  of 
globular  shape  (Fig.  447).  Wheth- 
o  tripods  found  in  the  rooms 
louses  were  need  for  tiered 
fant    purposes   cannot   al- 
ways be  decided  with  certainty. 
The    skulls    and    garlands    sur- 
tht   ti  tripod 

7)  teem  to  indicate  its 
sacred  character:  other  tripods  are  without  any  decoration.    The 
top  of  the  sacred  tripods  generally  consisted  of  deep,  caldron  like 
basins:  specimens  of  them  have  been  tend  in  Etruscan  graves; 
they  alto  occur  in  various  forma  on  coins  and  vases. 

e  numerous  vases  found  in  the  graves  of  Italy  (ass  g  38, 
H  ma.)  are,  as  we  have  teen,  of  Greek  origin,  although  f  nw|oently 
manufactured  on  Roman  territory.    The  pictures  on  them  illus- 


am  u:. 
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trate  myths,  or  scenes  from  the  daily  life  of  Greeks  or  1 
cans;  we  therefore  have  refrained    from   referring  to  them  m 
speaking  of  Roman,  customs  and  artistic  achievements.     A 
the  degree  of  skill  with  which  native   Roman  artificer 

patterns  we  are  unable  to  judge, 
of  the  specimens  of  Roman  native  pottery  preserved  to  us  be- 
long to  a  low  class  of  art.     Local  potteries  were  found  in  almost 
all  places  of  any  importance;  and  the  former  ei  of  manu- 

factures is  betrayed  by  the  heaps  of  potsherds  found   in 
places — as,  for  in  in  the  valley  of  the  Neckar.      Whole 

vessels  are,  however,  found  very  rarely.  More  numerous  an  the 
specimens  of  clay  vessels  found  in  Roman  graves:  their  style 
and  material  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  Greek  make.  About  the 
forms  of  the  smaller  drinking  and  drawing  vessels  and  ointment- 
bottles  (to  which  classes  they  chiefly  belong),  we  have  Bpoken  before 
(compare  Fig.  198) :  new  to  us  only  are  the  kitchen  utensils  of 
clay,  numerous  interesting  specimens  of  which  have  been  dog 
up.  The  destinations  of  most  of  these  can  be  determined  from 
similarity  to  vessels  now  in  use.     Besides  these  earthen- 
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ware  vessels  a  great  many  others  made  of  bronze  have  been  found 
at  Pompeii  and  other  Roman  settlements ;  their  elegant  and,  at 
the  same  time,  useful   forms  excite  our  highest  admiration.     In 
most  cases  the  names  occurring  in  ancient  authors  cannot,  u 
tunately,  be  applied  with  certainty  to  the  remainii 
Figs.  448  and  449  showa  variety  of  vessels,  all  found  at  Pom 
Fig.  448,  0,  shows  a  kettle,  semi-oval  in  shape  and  with  a  com- 
paratively narrow  opening,  to  the   rim  of  which  the   handle  ifl 
fastened;  it  rests  on   a   tripod  {tripes).     Similar   kettles,  with 
covers  (testum,  testu)  fastened  to  their  necks  by  means  of   little 
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*,  have  been  found  in  several  places  (M  Mm.  Borbon.,"  vol. 

V  poi  {olla  eacabuti),  simiUr  to  those  now  in  use,  the 

made  in  the  shape  of  a  dolphin,  ia  represented, 

Porridge,  meat,  and  vegetables,  were  cookrl  in  it. 

paila  we  possess  a  eonaiderable  number  (rig.  448,  a,  6). 

n  are  adorned  with  graceful  pattern*,  and  the  rings  to 

>  the  handles  are  fastened  often  show  palmetto  ornament*. 

The  pail,  Fig.  448,  6,  shows  small -pegs  on  both  sides  of  the  rings 

vent  the  heavy  handle  from  falling  on  the  graceful  rim  of 

.•  doable  handle  (Fig.  448,  a)  served  to  steady  the 

Vessel  while  being  carried ;  thus  usefulness  and  elegance  of  form 

wrrv  fonnbinetL 

S /,  resembles  our  saucepan.    Two  vessels  of  this  V 
the  ends  of  whose  horizontal  handles  are  shaped  like  heads  of 
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•wans,  have  recently  been  found,  the  one  st  Teplita  in  Bohemia! 
the  other  st  Hagenow  in  Mecklenburg ;  both  show,  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  handle,  the  stamp  of  the  same  manufacturer— 
KIV8   BOBILIVh  S.    The  vessel  found  in 

Bohemia    shows    underneath    tin*    inscription    another 

which  Mommaen  C 

Ameigrr,  1858,  Nost    U*   117     tikes  to  he  that  of  the  modeler. 

:1st  pan  (esrisyo,  Fig.  449,  A)  was  used  to  heat  the  oil—an 

rcdient  of  Southern  cookery.     Fig.  449,  s  shows  a 

pan  v  lontures,  used  most  likely  for  poaching  eggs; 

.v,l  with  a  handle  and  an  elegant  border 

S  g%  a  two-handled  vessel,  also  for  kitchen 

u-<       In   \-    \\%  m  and  is,  we  see  two  forms  of  the  spoon 
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(cochlear,  lunula) ;  they  were  used  not  only  for  eating  soup  and 
porridge,  but  also  for  the  opening  of  eggs,  oysters,  and 
whence  their  pointed  euds.  Fig.  449,  e  and  >L  show  ladles  for 
drawing  water ;  Fig.  449  a,  b,  c,  specimens  of  the  long-handled 
trua  or  truUa  (the  Greek  kyathos,  compare  Fig.  303),  to  draw 
the  wine  from  deep  butts,  etc.  Of  sieves  (colum,  Fig.  44!'.  /•., 
funnels  (infimdibulum),  and  similar  kitchen-utensils,  moat  of  the 
larger  museums  contain  specimens;  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  nu- 
merous works  illustrative  of  the  kitchen-utensils  found  at  Pompeii 

Meat  and  fish  were  put  on  small  or  large  flat  dishes  I 
with  raised  edges,  mostly  made  of  clay.  Those  of  rich  people  were 
made  of  precious  metals  beautifully  chiseled  (argentu?ncodat"m  >. 
But  even  those  made  of  day  frequently  were  bought  at  enormous 
prices.    Pliny  relates  tliat  the  tragic  actor  Clod iu>  .Ksnpus  pos- 
sessed a  dish  worth  lo0,000  sestertii.    Vitellius  had  an  earthen- 
ware  dish  made  for  himself  at  the  price  of  one  million  sestertii ; 
an  oven  had  to  be  erected  in  the  fields  for  the  purpose.     Among 
dishes  resembling  plates  we  mention  the   lanx.    Accord  i: 
Pliny,  there  were  in  Rome,  after  Sulla's  wars,  more  than    L50 
lances  of  silver,  weighing  each  100  Roman  pounds.    DrasUianns 
Rotundus,  the  slave  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  owned  a  dish  of 
500  Roman  pounds  weight,  while  his  fellow-slaves  possessed  i 
weighing  each  250  Roman  pounds.    The  patella  oatinwhy  catil- 
/  m  //' .  and  paropsis,  resembled  our  plates ;  the  latter  was  chief 
dessert  (opsonium). 

91.  The  names  of  Roman  drink  in*:- vessels,  calix,  patera, 
htSyOyatku*,  >uhMciently  indicate  their  Greek  origin;  their 
shapes  show  the  same  variety  as  those  of  their  (4 reek  models 
(see  §  38).  Their  names  cannot  always  be  identified,  bat  the 
existence  of  a  few  measuring- vessels  with  the  gauge  mark* 
them  enables  us  to  speak  with  a  rtainty  about  the  cubic  contents 
of  some  of  their  form-.'  Here,  however,  we  must  limit  ourselves 
to  the  outer  appearance  of  the  vessels,  and  the  materia]  of  which 
they  are  made.  All  vessels  made  of  precious  metals  were  either 
pura,  i.  e.,  without  any  relief-work  and  therefore  of  smooth  surface, 
or  they  were  ca&ata,  that  is,  adorned  with  bass-reliefs,  cither 
wrought  of  the  material  itself  or  soldered  to  its  surfac •« 

'Compare  Hultsch,  "  Grieschische  un-1  n. mis.  he  Metrologie,"  p.  87,  et  *eq.,  and 
Becker's  "Gallus,"  herausgegeben  von  Beta,  third  * ■•lit'n.n,  P  -SO,  et  $eg. 
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Grade  and  Oriental   vessels  of  great  value  were  brought   to 
Rome,  and  kept  in  Roman  families  at  precious  heirlooms ;  oth- 
er* made  of  precious  metals  were  melted  and  recast  ec* 
Roman  taste.      The  custom  of  adorning  -Inn king-Teasel* 
precious  stones,  known  to  the  Greeks,  was  exaggerated  by  the 
tnperial  times  to  an  unprecedented  degree 
.,  2).    Such  vases  (gemmaia  pota- 
ria)  were  sent  by  foreign  kings  to  the  Roman  people,  ami 
them  the  emperors  rewarded  the  services  of  their  generals  or  of 
the  chieftains   of  Germanic  tribes  (Tacitus,  "Germania, 
We  possess  numerous  vessels  of  earthenware,  adorned  with  gar- 
lands of  leaves  and  flowers,  and  ^ay  devices ;  such 

E  AMICE  EX  ME;  6ITIO;  MISCE; 

E,etc.  Vesscli  of  precious  metal  are  of  rarer  occurrence. 

We  have  mentioned  before  the  luxurious  custom,  common 

among  the  Romans  after  the  conquest  of  Greece  and  Asia,  of 

ig  their  utensils  of  the  table,  and  even  of  the  I 

id  silver.    Valuable  plate  (argenium  moanmm  and  potorium) 

was  of  common  occurrence  in  the  houses  of  the  rich.    Acconlin^ 

had  the  handles  of  their  swords  and 
•elt*  studded  with  silver;  the  baths  of  women  were  covered 
the  same  valuable  material,  which  was  even  used  for  the 
omeute  of  kitchen  and  scullery.    Large  manufac- 
tories of  silver  utensils  were  started  in  which  each  part  oJ  the 
was  assigned  to  a  special  artificer ;  here  the  orders  of  the 
sil ver-merchanu  (n^otuUorm  oryentarii  eoscWonV)  were 
cuted.    Among  the  special  workmen  of  these  manufactories 
\\\q  Jfyurator*  (modelers),  flatuarii  or  ./meoret  (founders),  tritorm 
(torn*  i«hent),  aWolow  (chiselem^ 

ittached  the  bass-reliefs  to  the  surface  of  the  vessel),  and  the 

inuisratores  or  deauraiorts  (gilders).    Many  valuable  vessels  have 

been  recovered  in  the  present  center;  others  (for  KBetenee,  ejv- 

eral  hundred  silver  vessels  found  near  the  •  ii)  have  trace- 

lessly  disappeared.    Among  the  discoveries  which  happily  have 

lie  hands  of  the  melter  we  mention  the  treasure  of  more 

seels,  weighing  together  about  :>"  lbc, 

found  by  Bernay  S80>    According  to  their  in- 

ions,  these  vessels  belonged  to  the  treasury  of  s  temple  of 

Mercury;  they  are  at  present  in  the  late  Imperial  Library  at 

M 
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Paris.    En  the  sooth  of  Bosnia  the  excavations  carried  on  in  L881, 
:  the  graves  of  the  kings  of  the  Boapoxio 
empire,  haw  yielded  an  astonishing  number  of  goM  ai 


Fio.  450, 


vessels  and  ornaments  belonging  to  the  third  century  of  OUT 
At  Pompeii  fourteen  silver  vases  were  discovered  in  1835 ;  at 


ft*  4M. 


Caere  (1836)  a  number  of  silver  vases  (now  in  the  Museo  Gi 
riano)  were  found  in  a  grave.     One  of  the  m<»  g  di>- 

coveries  was  made  near  Bildesheim,  <»  :.  l^is,  .-.  .n.-istini: 
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of  seventy -four  eating  ami  drinking  vessels,  mostly  well  preserved ; 
not  to  speak  of  numerous  fragment*  which  seem  to  prove  that 
pert  of  the  original  treasure  has  been  recovered ;  the  weight  of  all 
the  vessels  (now  in  the  Antiqaarinm  of  the  Royal  Museum,  Ber- 

miounu  to  107.144  lbs.  of  silver.  The  style  and  technical 
finish  of  the  vases  prove  them  to  have  been  manufactured  in 
Rome ;  the  form  <  >f  the  letters  of  the  inscriptions  found  on  twen- 

>r  vessels  indicates  the  first  half  of  the  first  century  after 
Christ.    The  surfaces  of  many  of  them  are  covered  with  alto- 

*  of  beaten  silver— a  circumstance  which  traces  back  their 
as,  distinguishing  them,  at  the  same  time, 
from  the  bass-relief  ornamentations  of  the  acme  of  Greek  art. 
>g  of  the  draperies  and  weapons,  and  the  silver  color  of 
i  parts,  in  imitation,  as  it  were,  of  the  gold-end-ivory  stat- 
ues of  Greek  art,  slao  indicate  Roman  workmanship.    Figs.  460 
and  451  show  some  of  the  finest  pieces  of  this  treasure.    The 
composition  of  the  figures  on  the  surface  of  the  vase  in 
•hows  true  artistic  genius:  naked  children  are  balancing  them- 
selves on  water-plant*  growing  in  winding  curves  from  a  pair  of 

is;  some  of  the  children  attack  crabs  and  eels  with  liarpoona, 

others  drag  the  killed  animals  from  the  water.    The  grace- 
ful groups  on  the  drinking- vessels  in  I  are  mostly  taken 

Besides  vessels  of  precious  metals  and  stones,  those  of  glass 
were  ise  among  the  Roman*.    The  manufactory  of 

glass,  orv  in  Sidon,  had  reached  its  climax  of  perfection, 

i  regard  to  color  and  form,  in  Alexandria  about  the  time 
lemies.  Many  of  these  Alexandrine  glasses  have  been 
preserved  to  us,  and  their  beauty  fully  explains  their  MpevJofitj 
I  opinion  of  the  ancient*  to  those  manufactured  in  Italy, 
r  the  discovery  of  eicellent  sand  at  Cuma)  and 
[lass-work*  had  been  established  Most  of  our  rou- 
ted mens  of  antique  glass  manufacture,  in 
niedieine  bottles  of  white  or  colored 
glass.  We  alao  possess  goblets  and  drinkingtottles  of  various 
shapes  and  sixes,  made  of  white  or  common  green  glass ;  they 
generally  taper  toward  the  bottom,  and  frequently  show  grooves 
or  raised  points  on  their  outer  surfaces,  so  aa  to  prevent  the  glass 
i  the  hand ;  urns,  oinochoai,  and  di*hos  of  vari- 
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OVI  alaea  made  of  glass  are  of  frequent  occurrence  (Hg.  462). 
dark   blue  u  ,  others  party-colored  with 

stripes  winding  round  them  in  zigzag  or  in  iplral  lines,  reminding 
one  of  mosaic  patterns.  Pieces  of  glittering  glass,  being  most 
likely  fragments  of  so-called  allassontes  versioohres  (not  to  be 
mistaken  for  originally  white  glass  which  has  h  olored  by 

exposure  to  the  weather),  an  not  anfrequently  found     We  pro- 
pose to  name  in  the  following  pagei  a  few  of  the  more  important 
specimens  of  antique  ^lass-fahrieation.     One  of  the  finest  among 
these  is  the  vessel  known  as  the  Barberini  or  Portland  Vase,  which 
was  fou nd  in  the  sixteenth  century  in   the  BarOOphagOl  of  tl 
called  tomb  of  Severus  Alexander  and  of  hi>  mother  Julia  I 
mtea.    It  was  kept  in  the  Barherini  Palace  for  several  oenfe 
till  it  was  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  after  whose  d 


it  was  placed  in  the  British  Museum.     After  having  been  broken 
by  the  hand  of  a  barbarian,  it  has  fortunately  been  restored 
factorily.     Many  reproductions  of  this  vase  in  china  and 
cotta  have  made  it  known  in  wide  circles.    The  mythologies] 
reliefs  have  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently  explained.     Similar  glass 
vases  with  bass-relief  ornamentation  occur  occasionally  either  whole 
or  in  fragments.    The  present  writer  saw  in  the  collection  of  the 
late  Mr.  Hertz,  in  London,  a  small  tablet  of  transpan 
emerald  resembling  a  shield,  in   the  centre  of  which  aj 
expressive  head  of  a  warrior  in  gilt  opaque  glass  similar  t..  the 
bass-reliefs  of  the  Portland  Vase ;  this  tablet  is  said  to  have 
found  at  Pompeii.     According  to  a  story  told 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  a  composition  of  irlass  had  been  inv< 
which  could  be  bent  and  worked  with  a  hamm 
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ther  mention  S  *mall   nuiuU  r  of  very  interesting  golr 
let*,  which,  to  judgs*  by  their  i*tyl«*,  evidently  belong  to  the  Mine 
place  of  manufactory  as  the  Portland  vane.    They  perhaps  belong 
e  claai  of  goblets  known  aa  roan  diatrtta,  tome  specimens  of 
u  were  tent  by  Hadrian  from  Egypt  to  hi*  friend*  in  Borne. 
goblet,  Fig.  468,  found  near  Novum  may  serve  as  specimen, 
kebnann,  in  hi*  "  Hiatory  of  Art,"  gives  s  deacrij  • 
He  speak*  of  a  reticulated  outer  shell  at  some  distance  from  the. 
d  connected  with  it  by  means  of  thin  threads  of 
VA8MVI.; 
projecting  green  letters,  the  color  of  the  net  being  sky 
the  color  of  the  plas*  iNelf  that  of  the  opal,  i.  e.,  |  mixture  ..f  red, 

«•,  inch  as  appears  in  glasses  thst  bare 
been  covered  with  earth  f«»r  a  long  time.     Three  vaaea  of  a 

liave  been  found  at  8traeburg  and  Cologne  (mt  "  Jalir- 
bucher  des  Vercin*  von  Alterthnmsfreunden 
1  :heinlatide,"  Year  v.,  p.  337,  Taf*. 

sss  distinctly  show  thst  they  have 
been  made  of  solid  glass  by  means  of  a  wheel, 
together  with  the  net  and  letters.  Thehighest 
prices  were  paid  for  the  so-called  Murrbine 
va*e*<r<M«i  Mmrkimm)  brought  t..  Boms  boss 
the  East.  Pompey,  after  hi*  victory  over  Mith-  '  r».e» 
ridatee,  waa  the  first  to  bring  one  of  them  to 
Borne,  which  he  placed  in  the  temple  of  the  Capitol 
ter.  Augustus,  sa  is  well  known,  kept  a  Murrbine  goblet 
Cleopatra's  treasure  for  himself,  while  all  her  gold  plate  was 
melted.  The  Coosolaris  T.  Petroniue,  who  owned  one  of  the 
largest  collections  of  rare  vases,  bought  a  basin  from  Murrha 
for  300/XM)  sestertii ;  before  his  death  he  destroyed  this  match, 
less  piece  of  his  collection,  so  as  to  prevent  Nero  from  laying  hold 
self  paid  for  a  handled  drinking*nhlet  from 
Murrha  a  million  sestertii.  ( rystal  vases  slso  fetched  enormous 
prices.  There  is  some  doubt  shout  the  material  of  these  Murrbine 
vases,  4  the  more  difficult  to  solve,  as  the  only  vase  in 

existence  i  rhap*  may  lay  claim  to  that  name  is  too  thin 

closer  investigation.    It  waa  found  in  the 
7  (**  JVsws  Zmtoknfl  dm  Fmidmmdmm$f  v. 
1-  1    ny  describes  the  color  of  the  Murrhine 
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I  mixture  of  white  and   purple  ;   according  to  some  an 
writers,  ti  ed  the  taste  drunk  out  of 

them. 

Fig.  11  -hows  two  bronze  jugs,  at  present  In  the  Museo  I 

bonico,    for   the   drawi 
or   pouring  out  of  liqnor 
(compare    the  correspond- 

The  metal  admitted  of  a 
more  artistic  treatment 
than  the  clay  used  by  the 

k&     The  more  or 
bent    handles    are    adol 
at  their  ends  with   figures, 
masks,    or    palmetto    or- 

Fi.i.  454.  nainents  ;    tin-    gracefully- 

curved      mouths     of      the 

vessels  frequently  show  borders  of   leaves  and   branches ;    the 

body  of  the  vessel  is  either  smooth  or  decorated  by  toreutic  art. 

These  vessels  served  for  domestic  uses,  such  as  pour 

the  hands  of  the  guests  after  dinner,  or  keeping  the  wine 
in.  One  particular  kind  of  them,  similar  in  form  to  the  wine- 
vessels  found  on  Christian  altars,  was  reserved  for  libations 
(compare  g  103). 

We  finally  mention  two  graceful  vessels,  one  of  which,  i 

of  bronze  (Fig.  455),  rep 
resents  a  Roman  fortitied 
camp;  the  walls,  a-  well  M 
the  towers  flanking  them, 
are  hollow  ;  into  I 
boiling  water  was  pou 
in  order  to  keep  warm  the 

<  1 1  r- 1 ! 

pet  of  the  walls,  or  :' 
into   the   centre   hollow, 

which  wafl  also  filled  with  water.      The  tower   in  the  right  0 

ir  illustration  shows  a  lid  :  the  water  ran  of!  through 
on  the  left.    The  handles  visible  in  Figs.  455  and   1:50  tend  to 
show  that  both  vessels  were  meant  to  be  lifted  on  to  the  * 
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The  construct  he  bitter  heating-apparatus  is  of  a  compli- 

cated  kind.     A  squarv  r  graceful  legi  rapports  a  high, 

▼lie  with  a  Hd  to  it ;  the  mask  just  underneath  serves 

as  a  safety. valve  for  the  steam  inside  the  vases;  a  similar  con- 

trivsnee  appears  on  a  semicircular  water-box  connected  with  the 

o  birds  on  the  upper  brim  of  the  lstter  served  as 

s  kettle.    Whether  the  open  box  contained  hot  water 

or  burning  coals  seems  uncertain. 

eek  custom  mentioned  in  g  39  of  decorating  buildings 
ruamental  vases  was  further  developed  by  the  Romans,  who 
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loved  to  place  krsterea,  amphora*,  urns,  and  patcr*\  in  their  rooms 

.  lutsidvs  of  their  houses ;  open  hslls  snd  gardens  were 

adorned  in  the  same  manner.    Marble,  porpl  «»nse,  and 

precious  metals,  were  used  for  these  ornamental  vases,  several 

D  stone  and  bronse,  have  been  nrescrved  to 


The  Museo  Borbonico  in  Naples  possesses  s  pitcher  or  kettle 
ornamented  border,  resting  on  three  fsbulous  ani- 
mals; also  a  bronze  krater  of  great  beauty.     Fig.  457  shows  a 
bronze  mixinyffjssj  ot1  Ktru-un   ■uilinrasillrj  <d  mUi  st» 
oration.    Another  vase  of  marble  (Fig. 
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458)  belongs  both  by  its  graceful  shape  and  1  on  of 

its  ornane  ails  to  the  finest  specimens  of  antique  art.     Ii 

most  likely  came  from  i  Greek  workshop 
(some  say  from  that  of  Lysippus),  and  km 
been  found  among  the  ruins  of  HadlJ 
villa  atTivoli;   at  present  it  is  in  v 
wick  Castle,  whence  the  name  of  I 
wick  Vase  by  which  it  is  generally  known. 
It  has  been  frequently  reproduced  on  a 
smaller  scale;  a  copy,  in  the  original 
adorns  the  staircase  of  the  Koyal  Muse- 
um, Berlin. 

long  the  earthen  vessels  used  for 
keeping  wine  and  other  liquors  we  men- 
tion  the  dolia,  and    the    ampharoB  and 
iens  of  which  are  to  be  found 
in   all   our   larger   museums.     They  are 
of   rude  workmanship,   showing   either    two    small   handles   or 
none  at  all.     The  former  resembles  a  pumpkin ;  the  I 
the  latter  are  slender,  ending  in  a  point  (see  Fig.  459) ;  the\ 

dug  into  the  earth  about  half- 
way, or  put  against  the  wall  in 
an  oblique  position  in  ord. 
prevent  them  from  falling.  In 
the  latter  position  a  number  of 
e  vessels  have  been  found 
in  the  house  of  Diomedes  at 
Pompeii. 

We  subjoin  a  few  remarks 
about  the  Roman  way  of  mak- 
ing wine.  After  the  grapes 
for  eating  had  been  separated,  the  remainder  was  put  into 
coops  and  stamped  on  with  the  feet.  After  this  the  g 
were  once  more  operated  upon  with  a  wine-press.  The  juice 
thus  produced  was  poured  into  dolia  <»r  large  tubs,  and  I 
to   the   wine-cellars  (cettc  m,  which,   in   order  to    i 

cool,  were    always    built   facing    the    north.      In 
open  tubs  the  wine  was  left  to  ferment  for  a  year:  after 

'her  dnmk  or  (in  case  its  quality  was  to  be  improved 
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uger  keeping)  poured  from  the  dolia  into  the  amphora*  and 
cadi  {dyfundert).    The  am  phone,  after  having  been  ; 
vinumjntatum)  and  cleaned  with  aea  or  aalt  water,  were  further 
<1  with  ashes  of  vines  and  smoked  with  burnt  myrrh,  after 
i  they  were  closed  with  clay  stoppers,  and  sealed  up  with 
inent  (oA/iww,  typaevv).    A  email  tablet  (<*t- 
smr,  noia,  }>Macia)  attached  to  the  body  of  the  vessel  indicated 
the  size  of  the  vessel  and  the  name  of  the  wine,  alao  the  conaul 
under  whom  it  had  been  atowed  away.    One  ami  instance, 

bean  the  following  inscription-- i:  I  II.  (rav 

brum  t»tif#  vinum  picatui  i.  e.,  old  pitched  red  wine,  con- 

tent* 109  lagenxr.  The  amphora  were  put  in  the  upper  story  of 
the  house,  in  onlcr  that  aha  IteajaJaag  Miioke  should  pv,  the 
wine  a  mild  flavor  (compare  Horace,  Od.  iii.,  8,  9).  Owing  to 
the  copious  sediment  produced  by  thia  method,  the  wine  had  to 
be  strained  each  time  l*  MM  <lrunk.     Several  strainers 

(oolum)  made  of  metal  have  indeed  been  found  at  Pompeii. 
Sometimes  a  baain  filled  with  snow  (oolum  nivorium)  waa  B 
the  top  of  a  larger  vessel.  The  wine  waa  poured  on  the  snow, 
it  draped  into  the  amphora  both  cooled  and  fil- 
tered.. Wooden  barrels  were  not  used  in  Ron >  time; 
they  seem  to  hare  been  introduced  from  the  Alpine  countries  at 

umerable  different  kinds  of  wine  were  grown  .  not 

n  the  Greek  island*  Romans  became  aeqnn 

be  through  the  South  Italian  Greeks,  who  brour 
from  the  mother-country.     Italian  soil  and  climate  were  favorable 

by  laws  prohihiting  the  planting  of  new  vineyard-  prov- 

to  Pliny  ("Natural    Hist,"   \\\iii.,  30),  the 

utam  (so.  vinum)  waa  the  favorite  wine  of  earlier  limes, 

afterward  aupplanted  by  the  Falernum  or  Albanum.    These  and 

other  celebrated  wines  were  frequently  imitated.     <  >f  great  ce- 

v  were  also  the  Ctocubura  (afterward  supplanted  by  the 

Svtinum),  the  Masaietmi,  A 1  ban  urn.  ( VUennm,  Cepuanuni,  Msmar 

tinum,  Tareiitinum,  and  others.    Altogether  eighty  places  are 

mentioned  as  famous  for  their  wines,  two-thirds  of  which  were  in 

•sides  these  we  count  about  fifty  kinds  of  liqueurs  made 

roua  herbs  and  flowers,  such  as  roses,  violets,  aniaeed, 
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thyme,  myrtle,  etc.,  also  several  beverages  extracted  from  various 

We  possess  several  representations  of  vintages  and  of  tin 
process  of  pressing  the  grapes.  In  the  centre  of  a  bas 
the  Villa  Albani  (Panofka,  "  Bilder  antiken  Lebens,"  Taf.  \i\., 
9)  we  see  a  large  tu1>,  in  which  three  boys  are  stamping  with 
■3  brought  to  them  in  baskets.  The  niii-t  runs 
from  the  large  tub  into  a  smaller  one,  whence  another  boy  pours 
it  into  a  vessel  made  of  osiers  secured  with  pitch  ;  to  the  right 
another  boy  pours  the  contents  of  a  vessel  of  the  same  kind  into 
a  dolium.  A  wine-press  is  seen  in  the  background.  In  toother 
picture  (Zahn,  "  Die  scln'.nsten  <  )rnainente,v  etc,  third  series,  Taf. 
13)  we  see  three  Sileni  occupied  in  the  same  manner  as  the  three 
boys. 

We  mentioned  before  (§  38)  that  the  custom,  still  obtaining  in 
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the  South,  of  keeping  the  wine  in  hides  of  animals,  is  of  antique 
origin.     The  hairy  part,  rubbed  with  a  resinous  subst 
turned  inside.     Both  Roman  and  Greek  peasants  brought  their 
cheap  wines   to  market   in  such  skins  (uter).    In   case   1 
quantities  had  to  be  transported,  several  skins  were  sewed  to- 
gether, and  the  whole  put  on  a  cart.     Fig.  459  shows  a  wine-cart 
from  a  wall-painting,  with   which  the  interior  of  a  tavern  at 
Pompeii  is  appropriately  decorated.     The  picture,  which  require! 
no  farther  explanation,  gives  a  vivid  idea  of  a  Roman  m;: 
scene. 

92.  Among  all  domestic  utensils  dug  up,  the  lam]  ilar 
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ly  thoie  made  of  bronze,  claim  our  foremost  attention,  both  by 
their  I  the  variety  of  their  forma.     Lamp*,  like 

other  earthenware  utenail*,  were  made  in  the  mo**  g  set- 

tlements, or  were  (in  case  their  designs  wars  of  a  more  elaborate 
•rted  there  from  larger  town*.  The  older  Greek  cus- 
tom of  bunting  wax  and  tallow  candles  (candefa  carets,  ss&ocar) 

te-torches  (a*  g  40)  was  toon  superseded  by  the  invention 
of  the  oil- lamp  (luctma);  these  candles,  moreover,  were  alwayt 
of  s  primitiv.  insisting  of  a  wick  of  oakum  (rtuppa)  or 

ith  of  s  bulrush  (mxrpus)  dipped  int..  fee  liquid  wax  or 
tallow,  and  dried  afterwanl.     I  \  so  the  lighting  of  the  rooms  by 
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lamps  (notwithstanding  the  elegant  forms  of  the  latter)  was  not 
on  a  par  «  i  r  comfort*  and  luxuries  of  Romsn  life,     (tlaas 

teys  were  unknown,  and  the  soot  of  the  oil-lamps  settling  on 
wall-paintings  had  to  be  carefully  sponged  <• 
the  slave*  every  morning. 

Tlielampeonsifted  "f  theoflis*w?oir(*»««i  *\fimdAwkm\ 

either  circular  or  elliptic  in  form,  the  nose  {*a**s\  through  which 

the  wick  wss  pulled,  and  the  handle  (ansa).    The  material  com-' 

v  used  was  terracotta,  v  rownish  red,  or  scarlet  in 

tly  glased  over  with  -ilirate.    The  simplest  forms 
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B  lamp  are  specified  in  Fig.  460,  d,  e,  I,  m.  All  these  lamps 
have  only  one  opening  for  the  wick  (monomyxos,  t 

>(b>  0,  A?)  have  two  such  openings  (dimyxi,  trvmy 
Birch  ("History  of  Ancient   I'littiTv/"  70L  ii..  pp.  274  and 
gives  earthenware  lamps  with  seven,  and  even  twelve,  nasi 
originals  in  the  British   Mum-uiu.    The  Royal  Antiquarian  in 
Berlin  also  possesses  two  earthenware  lamps  with  twelve  nasi. 

lisks  and  handles  of  many  of  these  lamps  are  adorngj  with 
graceful  bass-reliefs,  mpmajmliiig  mythological  events,  animals, 
domestic  life,  or  battles,  lights  of  gladiators,  flowers,  garlands, 

iginal  in  compoeition.    Fig.  460,  d,  shows  Apollo,  I  a 
Roman  warrior  standing  by  a  battering-ram,  m  two  sold  i 
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ing.  Of  particular  interest  is  Fig.  460,  e  representing  an  earthen- 
ware lamp,  which,  according  to  its  inscription,  was  intended  for  a 
New-Year's  present  (strence).1  The  device  on  the  shield  of  the  God- 
dess of  Victory  reads :  ANNO  NOVO  FA  VST  VM  FELI X  TIBL 
A  number  of  lamps  show  on  their  bases  inscriptions,  cither 
incised  or  in  relief,  indicative  <>f  the  name  of  the  potter,  the 
owner,  or  the  reigning  emperor,  etc.;  sometimes  we  also 
with  trade-marks  affixed  to  the  lamps. 

1  Several  lamps,  intended  as  New  Tear's  gifts,  such  as  were  habitually  exchanged 
by  friends  among  the  Romans,  are  in  the  Royal  Antiquarian  of  Berlin 
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••  forms  of  the  lainj*  in  Fig.  460,  o,  t,  are  of  an  unusual 

The  former  ehowt  a  secellum  with  the  enthroned  figure  of 

«• latter  hat  the  semblance  of  a  sandaled  foot.    Greater 

elegance  and  variety  are  displayed  in  the  hronxe  lamp*  frequently 

found  in  our  museums  (Fig.  460,  a,/,  gy  A,  k).    Hereulaneum 

peii  hare  yielded  a  nnmher  of 

beautiful  specimens,  counting  among  the 

most  graceful  utensils  of  antique  times. 

muff  the  wick  (jmtrm  fungi)  end 

to  pull  mall  pincers  were  used, 

ubers  of  which  hare  been  found  at 

i ;  another  instrument  serving  the 

same  purpose  appears  in  Fig.  460,  a, 

where  the  figure  itifflHng  on    the   lamp 

holds  it  by  a  chain. 

order  to  light  up  larger  rooms 
these  lamps  were  either  put  on  stands  or 
they  were  suspended  by  chains  from 
lamp-holders  or  from  the  ceiling.  These 
stands  or  lamp-holders  (candelabrum) 
were,  among  the  p««»rer  oksSUS,  mail*-  «.f 
wood  or  common  metal ;  the  the 

other  hand,  had  them  executed  in  the 
most  graceful  and  elegant  forms.    The 

the  stem  of  a  tree,  rises  to  a 
height  of  3  to  5  feet,  on  a  base  generally 

tied  by  three  paws  of  animals;  on 
this  stem  rests  either  a  diminutive  capi- 
tal or  a  human  figure,  destined  to  carry 
the  plate  (discus)  on  which  the  lamp 
stands.    The  shaft  is  frequently  adorned 

t   figures  of  all  kinds  of   animals.  rm  m. 

8ometimes  we  see  a  marten  or  a  cat  crawl* 

e  shaft  of  the  candelabrum,  intent  upon  catching 
pigeons  carelessly  sitting  on  the  disk— a  favorite  subject,  which 
occurs,  with  many  variations,  in  the  candelabra  found  in  Etrus- 
can grave-chambers.     Besides  these  massive  candelabra,  there 
were  others  with  hollow  stems,  into  which  a  second  stem  was  in- 
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sorted,  which  could  be  pulled  out  and  fastened  by  means  of  bolts; 
in  this  manner  the  candelabrum  could  be  shortened  orl< 

d.     Fig.  401,  a,  shows  a  candelabrum  in  the  shape  <»f  I  tree, 
the  branches  of  which  carry  two  disks  for  lamps.     At  the  loot  of 
the  tree  a  Silenus  is  seated  on  a  rock — an  appropriate  ornai 
seeing  that  the  lamp   was  destined  to  give  light  to  merry  to- 
per* 

irom  the  candelabrum  is  the  lampadarium.     1 1 
the  stem   resembles  a  column  <»r   pillar, 

T  often  architecturally  developed  ;  from  the  capita] 
at  the  top  issue  several  thin  branches  gracefully 
bent,  from  which  the  lamps  are  suspended  by 
chains.  Fig.  401,  b  and  <?,  represent  tw< 
specimens  of  lanipadaria  ;  in  the  latter  the  base 
MM  i  takes  the  shape  of  a  platform,  on  the  front  part 

1 1  H  of  which  we  see  an  altar  with  the  lire  burning 

u?jr  **'  anc*  on  tne  °PP0Site  s'(^'  Baechui  riding  on  a 

^B  panther.     Each  of  the  four  lamps  is  made  at 

a  different  pattern,  which  is  also  the  case  with 
the  lamps  in  Fig.  401,  b. 

All  the  candelabra  and  lampadaria  hitherto 
mentioned  could  be  placed  and  replaced  as  con- 
venience required  ;  others  were  too  heavy  to  be 
moved.     We  are  speaking  of  the  long  marble 
candelabra,   specimens  of   which  are  shown  in 
Figs.  402  and  403  ;  they  were  placed  as  anathe- 
mata  in  temples,  or  in  the  halls  of  the  rich,  and 
on  festive  days  blazing  fires  were  lit  on  them. 
The  sacred  character  of  the  candelahru: 
403)  18  proved  by  the  altar-like  base  re.-tiiu 
-,  and  by  the  rams'  heads  at  the  corners, 
in  his  impeachment  of  Verres,  mentions  a  candelabrum  aderned 
with  jewels  destined  by  the  sons  of  Antioehni  for  the  temple  of 
the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  but  appropriated  by  Verres  before  it  bad 
reached  its  place  of  destination.     The  candelabrum   (Fig. 
the  stem  of  which  is  supported  by  kneeling  Atlantes,  most  likely 
belonged  to  a  private  mansion. 

Lanterns  also  (laterna)  have  been  found  at  Pompeii :  I 
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consi-  mlriral  cmci  protect!*!  hv  a  cover,  and  attached  to 

a  chain.    Transparent  materials,  anch  aa  born,  oiled  canvas,  and 

i-r,  were  need  instead  of  glass,  which  waa  introduced  at  a 

••,  we  mention  some  Greek  lamps,  moatlj  found  in 
Roman  catacombs,  which,  by  the  Christian  subjects  of  their  bass- 
reliefs  and  by  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  the  monogram  of  Christ 
frequently  found  on  them,  can  be  distinguished  from  other  con- 
temporary lamps,  from  which,  however,  they  do  not  differ  in  form. 

93.  To  con 

once  more  paas  through  the  different  rooms  of  the  Roman  house 

the  assistance  of  our  plan  (Fig.  386).    Entering  the  ostium 

the  atreet  we  first  observe  the  folding-doors  (/orse,  bifores), 

made  of  wood,  frequently  inlaid  with  Ivory  of  trtoiso  shell;  in 

&,  particularly  in  temples,  these  always  opet 

ward,  tte  houses  inward.     They,  however,  did  not,  like 

the  door*  of  our  rooms,  move  on  hinges,  but  on  pivots  (carduif) 

tel  (/iWn  $uperum)  and  the  atone  sill  (Umm  in- 

fent  di  j>ur]»ose  have  beei.  in  the  threah- 

inaes  at  Pompeii     Like  the  thresh,  door-post 

'  good  houses  consisted  of  marble  or  of  elegant  wood- 

v  not  kers,  fastened  in  the  centre  of  the  panel,  may  be 

leemm  wall  pnintinga;  i  Imp  ^ednene  of  tbeai  latvwbaaB  pve- 

ser  vc  >rter  (whose  office  waa  held  in  every 

good  house  by  a  particular  slave,  and  whose  box,  etUa  ostiiorsY, 

waa  near  the  door)  opened  the  door  by  pushing  back  the  bolt 

(pmuU)  or  bar  (ssw,  whence  the  expression  nsasrarv,  to  unbolt). 

Doors  opening  outward,  particularly  those  of  cupboards,  eta, 

lock  and  key.    Moat 

sess    specimens  of  in 

v  are  of  all   ni/.i»s  from 

a)  attached  to  the  finger-  r~  "* 

m  small  skeleton-key  (Fig.  464,  c),  to  the  large  latch-key. 
ey  are  of  a  peculiar  shape  (Fig.  4** 
locks  to  which  the?  were  fitted  moat  have  been  contrived  with 
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great  mechanical  ingenuity.    A  few  lock-  have  been  preserved 
most  of  them,  like,  for  instance,  those  found  at   Neuwied,  are  in 
an  almost  decayed  condition. 

There  were  no  separate  doors  to  the  single  rooms,  which 
closed  only  by  curtains  |  ft  Am,  so  as  not  to  shut  out 
from  the  generally  small  bedrooms  an d 
rings  for  these  curtains  have  been  found  at   Pomp 

We  now  enter  the  interior  of  tin*  house,  nt 
rod  (virga)  or  threatening  fist,  win' eh  the  port.  j  was 

wont  to  oppose  to  nnwei  isitors.     A  "SALVE'' on  the 

threshold  bids  ag  welcome.  We  first  come  to  the  atrium,  the 
centre  of  house  and  family,  where  stood  the  hearth  with  its  Lares 
and  Penates  and  the  venerable  marital  couch  {lectm  - 

.  in  ancient  times,  the  matron,  surrounded  by  her  children 
and  hand  maidens,  used  to  sit  and  weave.     These  old  CUSt 
however,  soon  disappeared.     It  is  true  that  even  at  a  later  \ 
the  altar  was  reflected  in   the  waves  of  the  fountain  ;  hut  D 

lit  on  it;  it  remained  in  its   place  only  as   a  traditi" 
former  ages.     Another  memorial  of  ancient  times  a  unify- 

portr;.  fines  maiorum)  looking  down  upon  us  from  the 

opened  wall-presses  {armaria)  surrounding   the  room.     In  the 
atria  of  old  family  homes  were  found  masks  of  wax  (c<  I 
from  the  features  of  the  dead  persons,  with  tablets  (£&u/t«*,  elo~ 
telling  of  their  names,  dignities,  and  d  ed  to 

them.    "  The  lines  of  the  pedigree  "  (I'lin; 

2)  "were  drawn   to  the  pictures,  and   the   family  archives  filled 
mil    monumental  evidence   of  their  deeds.     J>v   the 
doors  were  seen  representations  of  their  valor,  and  near  these  were 
hung  the  weapons   captured  from  the   enemy,  which    e\ 
(juent  owners  of  the  house  were  not  allowed  to  remove."    This 

:u  was  abandoned  when  upstarts  bought  the  old  mansions, 
and  placed  the  marble  or  bronze  busts  of  fictitious 
their  niches.     Needy  scholars  were  not   wanting  I 
pedigrees  to  ^Ene;  i  11     The  craving  for  portrait 

ridiculed  by  Pliny,  who  says  that  the  li  frequently  contain 

sculptural  reproductions  of  bed  for  the  purpose,  as, 

for  instav  Homer. 

The    wall-painting-    found    at     Pompeii    and     Hereulaneum, 
although  belonging  to    provincial   towns,  afford    us  sutii 
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insight  to  judge  approximately  of  tin-  art  of  painting  as  practised 
among  ti  car  thi>  ui  also  the  Romans  ha< 

from  thrin.  Ilnw  bur  the  Greeks  used  this  art  for  waU-deooj 
of  their  private  houses  is  di  then  It  to  decide,  seeing  that  all  Mich 
houses  have  disappeared  and  tliat  Greek  authors  only  mention  the 
large  paintings  found  in  public  buildings.  Perhaps  private  wall- 
painting,  although  certainly  ttoi  unknown  to  the  Greeki 
practised  among  tlu-  Komans  more  extensively  than  among  their 
instructor.-.      Mo>t  of  the  better  wall-paintings  were  undoubtedlj 

utod  by  Greek  artists  living  in  Italy.    Jn  m<  there 

ilds  of  painters,  presided  over  by  a  master,  perha] 
Greek  birth,  who  himself  made  the  designs  of  the  better  picture.-, 

ng  the  mechanical  pari  <>t*  the  work  to  his  assistant.  Many 
of  the  imperfect  designs,  however,  found  at  Pompeii  are  evidently 
the  work  of  inexperienced  mechanics;  but  even  in  I 

•  of  workmanship  betrays  the  influence  of  <-  Muds. 

same  mftuenee  is  displayed  still  more  distinctly  in  those  fan- 
tastic arabesques  which  Vitruvius  ("  Arch.,"  vii.,  8)  considers  as 
the  excrescences  of  a  degenerated  taste.  With  this  censure  we 
are  unable  to  agree  fully;  for  these  compositions,  alt! 
frequently  bt2a?Te,  surprise  us  by  the  boldness  and  accuracy 
of  their  designs,  which,  at  any  rate,  betray  a  thorough  artistic 
training. 

Whether  the  remaining  wall-paintings  are  originals  or  copies 
is  in  most  cases  impossible  to  decide :  four  monochromes  at  Ber- 
culaneum  have  the  name  of  the  artist,  Alexandres  of  Athens, 
added  to  mem.  The  met,  however,  that  among  the  numerous 
paintings  found  in  two  neighboring  towns,  and  frequently 

he  same  subjects,  no  two  compositions  exactly  like  each  other 
have  been  discovered,  seems  to  prove  that  the  copying  of 
barring  a  few  celebrated  master]  ie  not  customary  ;  single 

features  of  compositions  are,  however,  frequently  repeated,  which, 

the  uniform   treatment  of  color  and   design,  and   the  almost 

unvaried  repetition  of  certain  figures,  tends  to  prove  the  existence 
of  schools  of  decorative  painters. 

All   the  different   classes  of  wall-painting -pecitied  l.v  Vitru- 
vius— viz., architectural  design,  landscapes,  still-lives,  seem-  from 
daily  life,  tragic  and  satirical  representations,  and   rendering 
mythical  subjects — are  specified  i>v  one  or  more  exampli 
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the  wall-pictures  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneom.     Imitations  of 
octural  materials,  particularly  of  marble!  occur  frequently, 
also  fanciful  architectural  designs,  uaed  mostly  aa  frames  of 
large  surfaces  adorned  with  pictures  (Fig.  46.  tmildings 

rearing  on  thin  column*,  with  winding  staircases,  windows,  doom, 
mtastic,  almost  Chinese,  shape,  throughout  adorned 
4atnettea,  garlands,  and  small  animal  pictures,  are  drawn 
in  wh  ^ht-yellow  contours  on  a  dark  background     B 

view*  of  the  sea,  with  ships  on   it,  of   harbors,  temple-, 
las  (ass  Figa.  375,  894),   halls,  forests,  and  rocks,  with  figure* 
c  foreground,  pa 


ed  generally  on 
bases   of    • 
give  u*  an  Ida*  of  Greek 

landsca|a*-|iainting.  Hm 
painter  Tadius,  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  was, 

inventor  of  this  style  of 

- 
represented  bj  IMineW 

game,  \\*\\  and  other  ma- 
rine creatures,  fruits,  and 

Among 

from  «lailv 

interiors    of    workshops 

-renii  aa  carpenters  and  cobblers,  a  fullonica  with  ( Fig* 

lntners  carting  home  their  grapes  (Fig.  4W\ 

the  theatre,  both  on  the  stage  and  behind  the  scenes,  dancing. 

mi.  1  floating  figures,  the  latter  particularly  being  among  the 
highest  achievements  of  antique  puii itm:.    We,  moreover,  refer  to 

^Te-described  charming  picture  of  s  voting  lady  with  a  pen- 
cil  ami  v  ,)it  in  her  hands,  aa  also  to  that  of  a  female 

painter  (Fig.  466).     The  artist  dips  her  brush  into  a  aoloi 
standing  on  a  piece  of  column ;  in  her  left  she  holds  her  palette; 
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her  eye  rests  on  the  berme  of  a  bearded  Bacchus,  which  she  his 
been  copying;  a  boy  kneeling  t>>  the  l»a-.-  -•!"  the  hemic  hold-  tin- 
canvas,  with  the  picture  of  the  god  nearly  finished.  We  mention 
in  connection  frith  this  picture  the  name  of  Iaia  of  Kyzikos,  who, 
according  to  Pliny,  lived   in  Rome  when  Ma  to  was  a 

young  man:  she  painted  with  the   broth   and  also 
ivory,  chiefly  female  portraits;   in  Naples  she  painted  on  a  large 
tablet  the  portrait  of  an  old  woman,  and  also  her  own  likeness 
from  a  looking-glass. 

Of  mythological  subjects  we  see  specimens  in  all  the  a 
important  houses  at  Pompeii,  as,  for  instanee,  in  the  Casa  delle 
Pareti  Nere,  Casa  delle  Baccanti,  Casa  degli  Seienziati, 
dalle  Sonatrici  (with  life-size  figures),  Casa  di  Adone,  di  Mele- 
agro,  del  Poeta  Tragico :  consisting  of  larger  compositions  or 
of  single  figures,  these  pictures  occupy  the  centre  spaces  of  the 
walls,  either  in  square  or  round  frames.  Among  sing  1 
we  frequently  meet  with  those  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres.  Of  sub- 
jects we  mention  the  finding  of  Ariadne  by  Bacchus,  Adonis 
bleeding  himself  to  death  in  the  arms  of  Venus,  Mars  and  Venu>, 
Luna  and  Endymion,  not  to  mention  numerous  other  amorous 
adventures  of  the  gods,  with  which  the  lascivious  taste  of  the 
time  was  wont  to  adorn  bedrooms  and  triclinia.  The  same  pref- 
erence for  erotic  and  sentimental  subjects  appears  in  many 
pictures  representing  the  mythical  adventures  of  heroes;  others 
are  treated  in  a  purely  artistic  spirit  without  sensuous  admixture. 
Among  the  latter  we  refer  to  the  graceful  picture  of  Leda,  hold- 
ing in  her  hand  the  nest  containing  Helen  and  the  Dies 
also  to  the  pictures  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  Chiron  giving  a 
music-lesson  to  the  youthful  Achilles,  the  discovery  of  the  same 
hero  among  the  daughters  of  Lykomedes,  and  the  abduction  of 
Briseis  from  Achilles's  tent.  The  backgrounds  of  these  picture* 
are  black,  reddish-brown,  deep-yellow,  or  dark-blue;  particularly 
on  black  and  dark-blue  backgrounds  the  figures  appear  with  a 
distinctness  rivaling  plastic  art.  This  contrast  of  colors,  no  less 
than  the  effects  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  grace  and  truth  of 
many  of  the  compositions,  more  than  full v  make  up  for  occasional 
inaccuracies  of  drawing. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  pictures,  the  most  important  ones 
among  them   have  been  sawed  from    out    of    the  walls    and 
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removal  to  the  Ifnsona  «»f  Napseu,  mhm%dtmwmMj  of  ftm  horn) 
been  pertly  destroyed  by  unskillful  treatment,  the  remainder  ere 
now  placed  in  a  favorable  poaition.     Many  of  thoae  not  removed 
have  partly  or  entirely  been  destroyed  by  the  influence*  of  day - 
and  weather ;  only  in  case*  where  the  picture*  had  been 
protected  in  time  by  roof*  haa  the  proeeet  of  decay  been,  at  least, 
retarded.    Two  Germans,  Zahn  and  Ternite,1  deserve  our  greti- 
tode  for  having  copied  and  published  a  number  of  the  chief  pict- 
ures at  a  time  when  they  were  *till  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion.   The  accurate  reproduction  of  designs  and  colore  leaves 
ng  to  be  desired,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  much 
lerous  copies  which  have  appeared  in  the  u  Museo  Bor- 
bonir  m  latter  reproductions  are  without  colors.    In  judg- 

ing of  the  effects  of  color  in  these  pictures  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered that  they  were  intended  to  be  teen  by  the  subdued  light  of 
the  atria  and  peristylia,  or  of  the  adjoining  dumber*,  which  had 
no  windows  of  their  own. 

few  words  ought  to  be  added  about  the  mechanical  method 

ig  among  the  ancients.    Many  authors  speak  about  me 

gradual  development  of  the  art  from  the  first  silhouette*  (fosorw 

piHura)  attempted  at   KorJnth  and  Sikyon,  to  the  painting  of 

ne.  Darker  lines  were  added  to  ex- 
press the  various  parte  of  the  body  and  drapery ;  and  this  led 
ultimately  to  a  perspective,  life-like  conception  of  the  human 
figure,  in  exactly  the  same  gradual  manner  which  we  observed  in 
vase-paint  Lbowfl  the  time  of  Polygnotos  the  nee  of  four 

color-  lite  earth  of  Melos,  red  earth  of  Si  nope,  yellow- 

i,  ami  Mack,  began  to  supersede  painting  in  mon- 
ie  nee  of  these  four  colors    and  their    mixtures 
"d  the  fundamental  notions  of  light  and  shade*  the  first 
luetic*)  of  which  has  been  severally  ascribed  to  Apollodoros 
hens,  Zeuxia,  and  I'arrliasios,  the  founder  of  the  I .  .nic  school. 
act  degree  of  artistic  skill  waa  attained  by  the  school 
ipompoa,  and  brought  to  its  climax  of 
perfection  by  Apellea.    1  pictures  of  the  greet 
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QtCei  arti>t>  have  rome  to  us.  The  canvas-  of  tin-  gnat  Greek 
masters  were  either  brought  to  Rome  as  BpoH  or  they  were 
imported  by  the  dealers.  Even  wall-pictures  were  sawed  from 
out  of  the  walls,  in  order  to  he  framed  and  taken  to  Italy  by  the 
conquerors;  this  was  done,  for  instance,  in  several  buildings  of 
Sparta,  All  these  paintings  have  been  lost  in  the  emirse  of 
turies.  Only  the  burial-plaoefl  of  Ktruria,  the  houses  of  Pom- 
peii and  Ilereulaneum,  some  parts  of  the  imperial  therms  in 
Rome,  and  a  few  remnants  of  wall-paintings  found  in  various 
other  places,  bear   witness  of    the  great  perfection  of   G 

jgw  preeervod  in  Italy  even  after  the  decay  of  Greek  art 
itself.  It  has  been  proved  by  careful  and  still-continued  b 
tigations  that  the  substances  used  for  the  color  were  almost 
exelusively  minerals:  of  animal  substances  we  only  know  the 
slimy  matter  of  the  purple  snail  mixed  with  chalk  :  the  only 
vegetable  substance  used  was  the  black  of  charcoal.  As  urn 
colors  were  used  the  white  of  chalk  and  the  yellow  of  ochre, 
the  admixture  of  chalk  and  minium  to  the  latter  producing  light 
yellow  and  orange  ;  for  blue,  was  used  oxidized  copper  ;  for  red, 
red  chalk  or  minium  ;  and  for  brown,  burnt  ochre.  Green  was 
only  produced  by  mixture.  Previously  to  applying  the  color  (see 
Vitruvius,  vii.,  3,  8)  one  layer  of  plaster  was  laid  on  the  wall,  on 
the  top  of  which  one  or  more  thin  layers  of  fine  mortar  wen 
ed :  over  these  several  layers  of  mortar  mixed  with  powdered  mar- 
ble or  chalk  were  laid,  the  upper  one  being  added  before  the  lower 
had  quite  dried,  by  means  of  which  the  whole  surface  received  a 
firmness  and  consistency  almost  equaling  marble.  The  upper  lay- 
ers were  finally  beaten  down  and  smoothed  by  means  of  a  \\<  n  den 
instrument  called  baculus  (stick),  the  impressions  of  which 
according  to  Mazois,  still  recognizable  on  several  walls  at  Pompeii 
The  pain  ting  was  done  either  al  fresco  or  a  t<  In  thef. 

case  the  colors,  moistened  with  water,  were  put  <>n  the  (lamp 
wall  :  by  means  of  a  chemical  amalgamation  the  picture  was  thus 
indelibly  affixed  to  the  hardening  surface.    In  a  painting, 

the  colors,  after  having  received  an  admixture  of  size  in  order 
to  make  them  adhesive,  were  put  on  the  dry  surface.  Both 
methods  have  been  used  at  Pompeii  (see  Overbeck,  "Pompeii.*' 
second  edition,  vol.  ii.,  p.  182,  et  seq.).  The  backgrounds  were 
always  painted  alfresco,  as  were  also  generally  the  archite 
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ornament*,  imitation*  of  colored  stones ;  end,  in  s  few  esses,  the 
•abject-picture*  in  the  centre.     As  s  rule,  the  Utter,  however, 
were  painted  a  tempera  on  the  alfrteco  background  or  imme- 
diately on  the  well,  s  spsee  being  in  that  ca*e  left  free  for  them ; 
the  Utter  pictures  maj  be  removed  from  the  wall  in  thin  layer*, 
s  removal  of  the  alfrmoo  paintings  implies  the  destruction 
s  surface  underneath. 
Encaustic  colors  were  never  applied  in  wall-decoration*,  al- 
though frequently  in  pictures  paii  iblete  or  canvas.    Col- 
ors prepared  with  a  resinous  substance  have  been  found  in  the 
■olorman  belonging  to  the  Cass  del  Arciduca,  at  Pom- 
•  »rder  to  preserve  them  from  the  influence  of  the  open 
air  the  pictures  were  frequently  coated  over  with  varnish  made 
of  wax  or  resinous  matter. 

94.  The  floors  of  the  rooms  consisted  originally  of  cUy, 
stamped  or  beaten  to  make  it  smooth,  and  mixed  with  potsherds 
to  add  to  its  firmness  (pevimmimm  tmiaotum).  8000,  however, 
itive  method  was  superseded  by  a  pavement  consisting 
of  sUbs  of  white  or  party-colored  marble,  placed  together  in  geo- 
metrical figures  of  three,  four,  or  six  angles  (pavimmtum  mokU)  ; 
sometimes  also  square  tablets  were  composed  into  checkered 

• 
was  common  in  Italy  even  before  the  Cimbrian  War;  it  was 
appli.  time  on  a  Urge  scale,  in  the  temple  of  the 

Capitol ine  Jupiter,  after  the  beginning  of  the  third  Carthaginian 

vi,S5,(.  iid  of 

pavement  (which  remained  in  use  down  to  late  Roman  times) 
the  mosaic  proper  was  developed,  the  larger  tablet*  being  changed 
for  small  party-colored  pieces  of  marble,  valuable  stones  (such  as 
or  agate),  snd  glass,  placed  together  in  various  patterns. 
The:.  iad  been  practised  in  the  East  from 

-y  early  |h  lie  method  of   surrounding  the 

picture*  with  decorative  designs  was  adopted  for  these 

I  dark  stripes  of  the  geometrical 


n  a  manner,  the  frames  of  the  pictures 

Sometimes  the  whole  floor  of  s  room  was  occupied  by  one  design, 

>or  times  by  several  smaller  medallion  like  pictures.    Work 

id  received  the  name  of  mosaic  (j>avim**4*m  mumtmm). 

Before  the  mosaic  was  placed,  the  ground  underneath  wss  firmly 
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stamped  down,  or  received  a  to  m  of  slabs  of  stone :  to  this 

foundation  a  layer  of  piaster,  slow  in  drying  and  very  adhesive, 
WM  lidded,  into  which  the  above-mentioned  small  pieees  were 
inserted  after  a  certain  pattern  :  tin  whole  formed  a  coin] m -t 
mass,  impenetrable  to  dust  and  rain. 

The  mosaic  floors  found  in  almost  every  Roman  house  1 
mostly  been  well  i  1  under  the  rubbish  of  centuries,     In 

the  various  Human  temples,  baths,  and  dwell  ing-houae^  we  see 
numerous  specimens  of  mosaic,  varying  from  nule  attempts  to  the 
highest  perfection  of  workmanship.  liemains  of  Greek  mosaic 
preserved  in  Greece  have  not  as  yet  been  discovered,  barri 
rather  rude  composition  of  colored  stones  in  the  pronaoi  and 
peri8tylos  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia. 

The  compositions  of  the  mosaic  pictures  are  of  the  most  varied 
kind,  not  to  speak  of  the  numerous  decorative  patterns  of  generally 
black  lines  on  a  white  ground.  Masks  and  scenic  representations 
(mosaic  of  Palestrina),  races  in  the  circus  (mosaic  found  at  Lyons, 
see  §  104),  mythological  representations  (fight  of  Theeem  with 
Minotauros,  found  among  the  ruins  of  Iuvavia,  the  m< 
Salzburg),  histories]  battles  (battle  of  Alexander  in  the  Casa 
del  Fauno,  at  Pompeii),  musical  instruments  (mosaic  pavement  in 
the  villa  at  Nennig,  Fig.  245) — such  are  the  subjects  chosen,  and 
executed  with  admirable  neatness,  by  antique  artists.  Among 
the  most  celebrated  mosaics  no  more  in  existence  we  mention  the 
pavement  of  the  dining-hall  of  the  royal  palace  of  Pergamum, 
executed  by  Sosus.  It  imitated  a  flour  with  the  remains  of  a 
dinner  lying  on  it  ;  the  name  applied  to  this  hall  was  u  the  nii- 
swept"  (ol/co<;  daapcoTos),  afterward  transferred  to  all  mosaic- 
work  of  a  similar  kind  (opus  aswrotwn).  Pliny  also  mentions 
another  mosaic  in  the  same  palace  representing  a  dove  sittii 
the  rim  of  a  fountain,  with  the  shadow  of  its  head  thrown  on  to 
the  water.  Perhaps  the  two  mosaics  seen  in  the  villa  of  Hadrian 
and  at  Naples  were  imitations  of  those  of  Pergamum.  Among 
mosaics  still  preserved,  we  mention  particularly  the  large  battle- 
scene  found,  in  1831,  in  the  Casa  del  Fauno,  at  present  to  be 
in  the  Royal  Museum,  Naples.  With  regard  to  both 
beauty  of  composition  it  ranks  among  the  finest 
antique  art.  It  represents,  most  likely,  the  final  victory  of 
Alexander  over  Darius  at  Issos  :  both  kings  appear  in  the  mklee, 
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the  former  piercing  with  hit  spear  a  noble  Persian,  the  Utter 
liariot  sarrotmded  by  a  few  faithful  follower*: 
a  horse  is  kept  read*  for  his  flight     From 
the  left  the  Greek  cavalry  are  making  an 
irresistible  sttack  on  the  warering  lines  of 
the  Persian*    Helen,  tin-  sVm^ser  of  Ti 
mon  the  Egyptian,  is  said  to  hare  painted 
a  picture  of  tin*  battle,  which   VespesieJi 
brought  to  Rome;    perhaps  our  mosaic  is  r«.  *r. 

a  copy  of  it.     The  accuracy  of  the  details 

he  fact  that  each  square  inch  ia  com- 
posed of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  glass  or  marble, 

••presents  a  mosaic  found  in  the  house  of  the  Poeta  Tragic© 

leaving  the  house,  we  most  cast  a  passing  glance  at  the 
trium.    Homer  already  mentions  a  large  garden  belonging 
to  the  palace  of  Alkinoos,  king  of  the  PhaiakaL     Inclosed  by  a 
quadrangular  wal!  a  choicest  kinds  of  pears,  figs, 

as,  apples,  sad  grapes,  not  to  speak  of  beauti- 
ful beds  of  flowers,     The  water-supply  was  plentiful.     Hon 
ore,  however,  limited  itself  to  the  indigenous  productions  of  the 

tropical  plants  was  unknown  both  to 
Greeks  and  I  toman*.     We  quote  a  letter  of  the  younger  PI 
give  some  idea  of  Roman  horticultural  art ;  it  somewhat  reminds 
us  of  the  style  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  displayed  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Vernal  lie*.     "  In  front  of  the  portico  of  the  house,"  I 

lla,  "  lies  a  terrace  cot  into  all  kind* 
of  shape*,  and  edged  with  box  ;  it  is  adjoined  by  a  sloping  lawn, 
b  the  l>  -us  of  Tsrions  ani- 

mal* it  each  other.     In  the  plain  stands  s  cluster  of 

cate  acanthus-plant*,  round  which  there  is  a  walk,  the  latter  being 
inclosed  by  a  hedge  of  evergreen  Teretit  shapes  and 

alwav  ider  the  shears.     By  the  side  of  it  sn  svenne  re- 

i  race-course  winds  round  ofcsfllsfl  ni  box  cot  into  vari- 
ous shapes,  and  trees  not  allowed  to  grow  h  ie  whole 
closed  by  a  wall  hidden  from  sight  hy  b  "d  in  a  terrace-like 
manner.  Behind  the  wall  follows  a  meadow,  pleasing  by  it*  natn« 
nilheautiesnolea*thanthcganienbyit«artific^channs.  Fields 
nany  other  meadows  and  groves  lie  around"    After  this 
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follows  a  glowing  description  <,f  tin*  villa  itself,  an<l  the  sum 
house  with  its  beautiful  view  of  garden,  lields,  and  woods.     u  In 
front  of  Ihii  building,"  he  continual,  M  lies  a  roomy  man^f/ 
the  centre  and  niRoimded  by  maple-trees ;  ivy  encirolei  then-stems 

and  branches,  winding  from  one  tree  to  another.  Here  you  see 
a  small  meadow,  there  clusters  of  box  cut  into  a  thousand  shapes, 
sometime?*  in  the  form  of  letters  indicating  the  name  ot  the  owner 
or  that  of  the  gardener.  You  next  oome  U)  a  grove  with  a  1 
of  white  marble,  overshadowed  by  a  grape-vine  propped  by  four 
small  columns  of  Carystian  marble.  A  h nail  water-spout 
from  the  bench,  as  if  caused  by  the  pressure  of  those  sitting  on 
it;  the  water  falls  into  a  hollowed  stone,  whence  it  flows  un- 
noticeahlv  into  another  marble  basin.  In  case  people  want  to 
dine  here,  the  heavy  dishes  are  put  on  the  rim  of  the  haain,  while 
the  lighter  ones,  shaped  like  birds  or  fish,  are  set  afloat  on  the 
water."  Pliny,  of  course,  is  describing  one  of  those  large  gardens 
belonging  to  the  country-residences  of  the  rich.  In  la: 
particularly  in  Rome,  where  every  square  foot  of  ground  was 
of  great  value,  gardens  even  of  very  moderate  dimensions  could 
be  indulged  In  only  at  great  expense.  Such  viridaria,  dep 
of  the  charmBof  living  trees  and  flowers,  but  still  showing  the  re- 
mains of  verandas,  statuettes,  and  fountains  (compare  "  Pitt  ure 
ant idie  d'Ercolano,"  vol.  ii.,  Tav.  21),  ponds,  and  borders  of  flow- 
er-beds, have  been  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  Pompeii ;  for 
instance,  in  connection  with  the  houses  of  Diomedes,  of  Sallu-tius 
(see  Fig.  390),  of  Meleager,  of  the  Small  Fountain,  and  of  the  Cen- 
taur. The  existence  of  glass  houses  to  protect  tender  plants  from 
the  cold  of  the  winter  is  proved  by  the  verses  of  Mart  ial  <  viii..  11). 

95.  The  art  of  arranging  in  a  picturesque  mamer  tin 
pieces  of  clothing  required  by  the  southern  climate  of  Italy,  or 
bv  their  feeling  of  propriety,  the  Romans  had  adopted  at  ai 
ly  period  from  their  Greek  neighbors,  aided   in  this   n 
their  own  sense  of  the  picturesque.     The  old  republican  type  of 
the  Roman  dress,  although  to  some  extent  modi  tied  with   \< 
to  -hape  and  color  bv  the  luxurious  habits  of  lafc 
remained  essentially  unaltered. 

The  Greek  distinction  between  epiblemata  and  endymata  re- 
appears in  the  amictus  and  i mint  us  of  the  Romans :  the  foi 
class  being  chiefly  represented  by  the  toga,  the  latter  by  the 
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co.    The  toga,  the  speeificall y  national  dress  of  the  Romans, 

-be  naked  body,  fitting  much  mora  tightly  than 
the  togas  of  later  time*  About  the  shape  of  thin 
toga,  which  is  described  as  a  semicircular  cloak  {-rtf*&>Xaw* 
mv  different  opinion*  prevail.  Some  scholars  con- 
sider i  vo  been  an  oblong  piece  of  woven  doth  like  the 
Greek  nam  described  by  us  (§  42) ;  others  construct 
one  or  even  two  piece-  >  segment*  of  a  circle.  Here  again 
we  shall  adopt  main  Ihe  results  arrived  at  through  practi- 
cal trial*  by  Weiss  .-M  lostfimkunoV  i ..  956,  et  **? .).  The  Roman 
toga,  therefore,  was  not,  like  the  Greek  epiblemata,  a  quadrangu- 

»ad  the  shape  of  an  oblong  edged  off  fasj 
form  me  mi. Idle  length  being  equal  to  about  three 

times  the  height  of  a  grown-up  man  (exclusive  of  the  head),  and 

Idle  breadth  equal  to  twice  the  same  length.     In  putt 
•  >n.  the  toga  was  at  led  lengthwise,  and  the  double  dress 

Hated  was  laid  in  folds  on  the  straight  edge  and  thrown 
over  the  left  shoulder  in  the  simple  manner  of  the  Greek  or 

dragged  on  the  ground  to  a  considerable  extent  The  cloak  was 
then  pulled  across  the  back  and  through  the  right  arm,  the  ends 
being  again  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder  backward.  The  part 
s  drapery  covering  the  back  was  once  mora  pulled  toward 
the  right  shoulder,  so  as  to  add  to  the  richness  of  the  folds.99 
whole  li-  the  toga  at  three  lengths  of  s  full- 

lie  first  thiol  of  the  togs  would  go  to  the  front  part 
drapery  up  to  the  height  of  the  left  shoulder,  the  second 
i>e  part  pulled  across  the  back  and  under  tin-  right  arm, 
the  remaining  third  being  occupied  by  the  part  pulled  across  the 
chest  and  again  thrown  over  the  left  arm.     If  the  toga  is  folded 
o  two  half-ovals  are  not  congruent  to  each  other,  and 
Hereforv  the  lower  edges  of  the  doak  do  not  fall  together, 
*  will  be  that  in  putting  on  the  toga  two  layers  of  cloth- 
ing will  appear,  the  longer  one  reaching  down  to  the  calves  (sssaKe 
ernrau  the  shorter  one  only  to  the  knee  (ess  Fig.  468).    The  for- 
mer part  of  the  doak  touches  the  body,  the  latter  one  lying  oeV 

S  simpler,  that  is  narrower,  toga  of  earlier  times  naturally 
clung  mon  ti-htiy  so  thf  bodfy  ;  i  vide  bead  of  the  BSjH  reaching 
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the  right  arm  across  tin-  oheel  to  the  Left  shoulder  was 
Eon  impossible.  TkSl  rich  fold  in  tin*  later  toga  is  com- 
pared by  in  author  t<>  the  l>eltof  a  sword  (qui«»!>  Kumtro  dextro 
(id  sinistmm  oblique  ducitur,  velut  baUeus—  Quin<  til.,  \i ..  8,  I  87). 
The  same  author  a«l<ls  that  the  old  Roman  toga  had  do  web  fold 
(sinus),  which  in  the  later  toga  was  large  enough  to  hide  objects 

in.      The  part  of  the  toga 
touching  the  ground 
pulled  across  the  buhu  and 
arranged  in  Large  folds,  as 
appear8,for  instance,  from 
the  statue  of  the  Emp 
Lucius  Severus  (  I 
Whether  the  part  thus  ar- 
ranged was  called  umbo  we 
will  not  venture  to  d< 
Although   the  older  toga 

impeded      comparatively 

little  the  motions  of  the 
body,  soldier.-  thought  it 
necessary  to   tie    the 
thrown  over  the  left  shoul- 
der round  their  v 
as  to  keep  their  anna  \'wv. 
This  sort  of  bell 
Gabinus)      remained     the 
military  costume   till    the 
sagum    was    introdu 
even  after  that  time  the 
belted  toga  used  bo  be  worn 
at   certain    religion* 
such  as  the   founding  of 
cities  or  the  opening  of  the 
temple  of  Janus;  also  by  the  consul  when  performing  certain  reli- 
gious ceremonies  previously  to  setting  out  on  a  campaign.      The 
Roman-  bad  undoubtedly  adopted  this  COStume   from    the    inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighboring  Gabii,  who  on  their  pari  received  it 
the  Etruscans.     The  later  toga,  with  its  rich  folda  covering 
the  whole  body,  prevented  each  rapid  motion  which  might  have 
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disturbed  their  careful  arrangement.  In  order  to  produce,  and 
gire  a  certain  consistency  to,  these  folds,  they  were  arranged  by 
slaves  on  the  preceding  evening;  sometimes  small  pieces  of  wood 
were  put  between  the  single  folds,  so  ss  to  form  them  more  dis- 
I'insor  clasps  to  fasten  the  toga  seem  ;*ve  been 

used.    Small  pieces  of  lead  sewed  into  the  ends,  hidden  by  tisscli, 
served  to  preserve  the  drapery ;  a  similar  practice  we  noticed 


rights  of  a  Roman  citiien  could  nut  venture  to  appear  in  it.     Even 
banished  Romans  were  in  imperial  times  precluded  from  wearing 
i  lie  appearance  it  ign  dress  was  considered 

as  contempt  «>t'  the  majesty  <»f  tl»*«  RoanSfJ  people.  Ileal  bojnj 
appeared  in  the  toga,  called,  owing  to  the  purple  edge  attached  to 
it  (a  custom  adopted  from  the  Etruscans),  toga  prmtnta.    On 

-  sixteenth,  afterward  rocinium 

boy  exchanged  the  toga  pretexts  fur  the  toga  rtrtVts, 

pura%  or  libera— a  white  cloak  » Uncut  the  purple  edge.    Roman 

ladies  (for  these  also  wore  the  toga)  abandoned  the  purple  edge 

on  being  married     The  toga  pnetexta  was  the  official  dress  of 

l  who  had  a  right  to  the  curulean  chair  and  the 
fasces ;  the  censors,  although  not  entitled  to  the  latter,  also  wore 
the  toga  pnetexta.  Among  priests,  the  Flamen  Dialis,  the  poo* 
tifices,  sugurea,  septet  .  and  srvalea,  wore  the 

pnetexta,  while  acting  in  their  official  capacity  ;   tribunes  and 
asdilas  of  the  people,  qujestor*  and  other  lower  magistrates  were 
tilted  from  wearit  he  toga  picta  and  the  toga  palmutia 

(the  latter  called  so  from  the  palm-branches  embroidered  on  it) 
were  worn  by  v  i.torious  commanders  at  their  triumphs ;  also  (in 
imperial  time*)  by  consuls  on  entering  on  their  office,  by  the 

pompa  oiramsis  tribunes  of  the  people  at 

the  Augustalia.  Being  originally  hVe  festal  <iree*  of  the  <  apito- 
line  Jupiter,  this  toga  was  also  called  CapiiolUm 

he  senat.  i  Ign  ;  .tenUtea.     afssinissa,  for 

eaived  a  golden  crown,  the  *Ua  curulU,  an  i  vory  sceptre,  the  toga 


1  dy  toga,  there  were  other  1 
comfortable.    In  imperial  times 
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the  toga  was  indispensable  only  in  the  law  courts,  tli 

tin- circus,  and  at  court  :   under  the  Republic   it    was   0 
improper   to  appear   in    public  without    it.     Among   otl. 
inga  we  mention  the  jxmtda,  a  cloak  reaching down  to  the  kn«-cs. 
adopted  most  likely  from  tlie  Celts.     It  was  without  sleeves  and 
fastened  together  at   the  back  (vestimentum  clawum),  a  round 
opening  being  left  to  put  the  head  through.     It  was  open  at  both 
sides,  and  had  a  seam    in    front  at  least  two-third-  of   it.-    V 
from  the  neck  downward.     It  consisted  of  thick  wool  or  leather, 
and  was  worn  by  both  men  and  women,  over  the  toga  or  to 
during  journeys  or  in  bad  weather.     At  first    it  used  to  be  made 
of  a  sort  of  foreign  linen  (gausapd),  the  outer  side  being  rough, 
the  inner  smooth  ;  the  woolen  cloak  {jpcm»ht  gentsapma)  was  an 
introduction  of  later  date.     The  pamula  was,  most  likelv,  worn 
by    soldiers    sent    to   a    rough   climate.     Another   kind   of 
also  worn  over  the  toga  or  tunica,  was  the  lacetma.     Its  cut  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Greek  chlamys,  being  an   oblong   open 
of  cloth,  fastened  on  the  shoulder  by  means  of  a  i\ hula.     A  It  i 
introduced   much   later  than   the  picnula,  it  had  become  the  com- 
mon costume  of  imperial  times,  in  which  Romans  appeared 
on  festive  occasions.     Being  made  of  thinner  material   than  the 
paenula,  the  lacerna  gave  more  opportunity  for  the  artist  ic  an 
ment  of  the  folds.     Large  Bums  were  spent  on  well-made  and  par- 
ticularly well-dyed  lacerna1.     As  a  further  protection  from  wind 
and  weather  a  hood  [cucullui)  was  affixed  to  both  pfsnnla  and 
lacerna;  to  this  we  shall  have  to  return. 

Similar  in  cut  to  the  lacerna  was  the  warrior's  cloak,  called 
originally  trabea,  later  paludamentum  and  sagum  ;  it  is  essent  iallv 
identical  with  the  Greek  chlamys.  The  palvdammtwm,  always 
red  in  color,  was  in  republican  timo  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
the  general-in-chic t',  who,  on  having  for  the  war,  was  invested 
with  it  in  the  Capitol,  and  on  his  return  changed  U  for  the 
toga  ifogm*  pahnldmento  mvtar*)*  In  imperial  times,  when  the 
military  ooinraandafihip  wa6  concentrated  in  the  person  of  the 
emperor,  the  paludamentum  became  the  sign  of  imperial  dignity. 
Itwas  laid  round  the  body  in  rich,  piet urestpie  folds.  The  - 
or  sagvlum  was  a  shorter  military  cloak,  also  fastened  across  the 
shoulder  like  a  chlamys;  it  was  worn  by  both  officers  and  private 
soldiers  in  time  of  war.     The  sagum  of  imperial  times  was  longer 
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than  that  of  the  Repobli  c  representation*  of  "Allocu- 

tion*," frequently  .  -vurrinir  on  monuments  (for  instance,  on  the 

uius  Several  and  the  Columna  Antoniniana 
580),  both  officer*  and  privatea  appear  in  richly-draped  saga,  reach- 
ing down  to  the  knees.    The  name  tagulum  m<*t  lik.lv  appUei 
>antle  reaching  hardly  lower  than  the  hips  which 
n»  in  the  hen -relief  of  the  arch  of 
Severn* 

About  the  form  of  an  article  of  dress  called  by  the  Greek 

name  of  synMssif  we  are  entirely  uncertain;  we  do  not  even 

whether  to  cleat  it  ssaaWofrs  or  tndmmmium.  doors 

it  was  only  worn  bj  the  highest  classes  of  society  at  the  Satur- 

nalia;  hvdoors  it  was  usually  worn  at  dinner  (naff at  omatorim). 

leas  the  synthesis  never  appear*  in  the  numerous  repre- 

festive  meals.     An  epigram  of  Martial,  in  which 

/      m  is  ma<i  bis  syntheaia  eleven  times, 

owin-  -ing  saturated  with  perspiration,  seems  to  indicate 

list  have  been  a  close-fitting  dress  like  the  tunica. 

b  hmioa  was  put  on  in  the  same  way  as  the  Greek  chiton. 

Its  cut  was  the  same  for  men  and  women,  and  its  simple  original 

type  was  never  essentially  modified  by  the  additions  of  later 

i  as  light  and  comfortable,  and  was  worn  especially 

of-doors  the  toga  was  arranged  over 

Id  be  worn  wit1  hout  sleeves,  and  reached 

down  to  the  calves ;  underneath  the  chest  it  was  fastened  round 

the  b.  (etftcfurv),  across  wh  sj  pulled  and 

arranged  in  fold*  b  «<ek  fashion.     Tlie  persons  carrying  the 

asure  of  Jerusalem  on  the  arch 

wear  the  simple  tunica  arranged  in  this  manner,     b 
statue*  dad  with  the  toga,  the  dress  covering  the  upper  part  of 
•  neck  mu*t  be  designated  as  tun  lei,  corn- 

lie  statues  of  Julius  Cesser,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  Claudius, 
*  Musee  de  Sculpture,"  1 2  A ,  i>: 

osj  on  the wuum*  sj  tssperiil  times  wear  the  tunica 

underneath  their  armor  or  sav  .out  the  time  of 

sleeves  were  added  to  both  male  and  female  tunica  (I 

covering  the  arm  almost  to  the  wrist;  in  a  late  Roman 

relief  we  even  see  a  prolongation  of  the  sleeve  resembling  a  cuff; 

»mca  i*  also  called  dalmaHca.    At  a  later  date  two 
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or  throe  tunics  were  pot  09    in  cold  weather;  Augustus  is  sai. 1  bo 

tare  worn  four  in  the  winter.    The  tank  nearest  to  the  body 

was   called   su!,,i,-,,l,t  ;    till'   (Hie   over   this,  n,t  n.s',  u  m    or  8Uppar** 

A  tunic  with  i  purple  edge  was  the  privilege  of  senators  and 
knights,  the  sign  of  the  <>/tfe  n  mitorivs  being  one  broad  si 
that  of  the  ordoequesUrtvn)  narrower  ones  ;  the  former  ornament 
was  called  clavus  lotus,  the  latter  clavus  cmfudui,  whence  the 
distinction  between  tunica  laticlavia  and  tunica  angusticlavia. 
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Women  also  used  to  wear  a  doable  tunica,  the  one  nean 
the  body  it>n,ica  interior)  being  a  close-fitting  sleeveless  ch< 
reaching  down  over  the  knee.  No  girdle  was  required  lor  it : 
a  thin  band  i  mammiUare,  thwjMum)  served  to  support  the  b 
Above  the  lower  tunica  the  Ion-  Stola  fell  in  many  folds;  as  to 
its  cut  and  the  way  of  pntting  it  on  we  refer  the  reader  1 
remarks  about  the  simple  Doric  chiton  of  Greek  women.     Like 
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e  stole  wy  an  oblong  chemise,  cot  open  on  the  two  upper 
sides,  the  open  ends  being  fattened  on  both  shoulders  by  means  of 
clasp*  (compere  the  statue  of  Li  via  in  ••  Mun.  Battel 

1 1.     Underneath  the  bosom  the  stole  wme  fastened  to  the 
y  means  of  a  girdle,  through  which  it  was  pulled,  so  that 
•wcr  edge  just  touched  the  grown  I 
In  ease  the  tunica  had  sleeves,  the  stole 
ver  it  had  none,  and  vice  verm. 
sleeves  of  the  tunica  or  stole  were 

buttons  or  clasps,  in  the  seme 
manner  as  dcwriU'd  by  u*  in  ■pealing  «»f 
Oreek  drees  (ess  the  celebrated  ma: 
statue  of  the  younger  Faustina,  Fig.  469 ; 
al*>  An  essential  part  of  the 

stole  is  the  furbelow  (inetita)  or  orna- 
fal  border  attached  to  the  bottom  of 

loore   women   wore   e   cloak 
7«iV,  appearing  frequently  on  statues. 

toga 

atitm,  arranged 

graceful  folds  aeeording  to  the  taste 

lie  wearer,  unrestricted  by  the  laws 

ii  exactly  prescribed  the 

male  toga.    A  thin! 

palla  seems  to  have  consisted 

ilie,  and  cither  falling  down  in 

loose  folds  or  fastened  rood  the  body 

means  of    a    girdle.      Thcuu    three 

the  palla  occur  on  monumet 

uentioncd  befog  seen  most  t  "*•  <* 

queii-  o  statues  of  matrons  of  the 

tatues  of  imperial  times. 

times  the  back  par  palla  i«  drawn  over  the  back  of  the 

head  ii  inner  of  a  veil  (ass  the  statue  of  the  younger  Agrip- 

>ther  graceful  arrangements  of  the  palla  appear 

'»,  and  on  a  seated  statue  of  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Ger- 
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manicus,  in  the  Museum  ol  Floroie      IVfore  the  introduction  of 

the  pal  la,  Roman  ladies  used  to  wear  a  shorter  ind  tight 

cloak,  called  ricinium,  which  afterward  seems  to  ha  from 

only  at  certain  reUgioill  ceremonies.     Similar  art 

were  the  rica  and  8ujfti>ulumy  the  former  worn  by  the  Mm 

the  latter  by  the  Vestals  in  the  manner  of  a  veil.    Fig.  471  i 


duces  a  graceful  picture  found  in  a  room  at  Heroulaneiuu  1 1 T61 >, 
with  several  others,  leaning  against  the  wall.     It  is  generally 
designated  as  the  "  Toilet  of  the  Bride."     On  a  throne  is  seated 
the  still  youthful  mother  of  the  bride,  dressed  in  the  stola, 
round  the  body  with  the  Btrophinnx    The  lower  par*  body 

is  covered  by  the  folds  of  the  palla ;  down  her  back 
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long  veil  fattened  to  the  back  of  bar  head.  Her  right  arm  ten- 
derly embraces  the  neok  of  her  daughter ;  both  are  gazing  at  the 
bride  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  atola  of  this,  her 
second,  daughter  shows  the  broad  tnsttia  already  mentioned  ;  Mi 
open  sleeves,  or  those  of  the  tunica  underneath,  are  fastened  to 
the  upper  arm  by  means  of  buttons.    She  wears  a  palla  of  the 

er  her  other  garments.    A  maid-servant,  sta 
behind  her,  is  clad  in  a  stola  (with  sleeves  reaching  down  to  the 
■  ts)  and  a  palla. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  Republic  the  only  materials  need  for 
these  dresses  were  wool  (lanta)  and  linen  (/t*4aa>  The  toga;  were 
made  of  various  kinds  of  wool,  those  of  Apulia  and  Tsreutnm 
being  considered  the  beat  among  Italian,  and  those  of  Attica, 
Laconica,  Miletus,  Laodicea,  and  Betica,  the  finest  of  foreign 
material*.  Women's  underelotidBg  was  ajada  oft1  lim-n,  the  ma- 
terials  of  Spain,  Syria,  and  Egypt  being  preferred  to  those  of 
Italian  origin.  Both  materials  were  worked  into  lighter  dresses 
>er,  and  warmer  ones  lor  th«  ik  dresses 

(holoKricri)  and  half-silk  dresses  (swftssrioa)  began  to  be  worn  by 
ladies  about  the  end  of  the  Repi. 
were  even  adopted  by  men,  notwithstanding  the  prohibitory  law 

i*>rtation  of  raw  silk  from  Asia 
Greece,  and  thence  into  Italy,  we  have  spoken  before.    We  only 
the  transparent  sea  green  veils,  made  principally  in  the 
isle  of  Kos,  occur  repeatedly  in  wall-pictures  (ass  *•  Mna.  Ilurhon.," 

Tsv.  5,  iii.,  31,  vi'i.,  20).    Goat's-hair  waa  need  on 
coarse  cloaks,  blanket*,  and  shoes. 

a  nana!  color  of   the  dress  waa  originally  white  (for  the 

toga  this  waa  prescribed  by  law):  only  poor  people,  slaves,  and 

freed  met  i.  resaes  of  the  natural  brown  or  Mack  color  of 

the  wool,  m<»At  likely  for  economical  reasons.     <  >nlv  the  mourn- 

rentes  of  the  upper  classes  showed  dark  colors  (toga  /mAe* 

park]  times,  however,  even  men  adopted 

in  pie,  colors  formerly  worn  only  by 

may  serve  to  illustrate  the  different  colors  of 

lie  mother  is  bine,  her  atola  of  a  transparent  white, 

through  which  one  seea  the  flesh-color  of  the  bosom ;  her  palla 

ite,  with  a  bluish-white  border.    The  stola  of  the 

daughter  nearest  the  mother  is  alao  redd  Uh- white,  her  palla  being 
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yellow,  with  a  bhrish-white  border.    Yellow  was,  according  to 
Pliny,  i    DtYOiite   oolor   with   women,   particularly   foi 
veils.    The  bride  wears  a  reddish-violel  stola,  adorned  with  n 
embroidered  imtita  of  darker  hue;  her  pal  la  is  light-blue, 
servant  wears  a  blue  upper  dress   with   white    underclothing. 
Frequently  the  inside  of  dresses  appears  in  the  pictures  oi 
color  than  the  out-ide.     In  a  picture,  for  instance,  representing 
Perseus  and  Andromeda  (Zahn,  "Die  Bchon.  On 
Taf.  24),  the  outside  of  Perseus's  dress  is  reddish-brown,  the 
inside  white ;  while  Andromeda's  dress  is  yellow  outside  and  hlue 
inside.     Perhaps  these  dresses  were  lined  with   material  of  a 
different  color. 

Particularly  interesting  are  the  purple-colored  silk  or  w<> 
dresses  of  the  Romans;  the  raw  materials  were  subjected  to  the 
dyeing  process.    Two  kinds  of  snails,  the  trumpet-snail  iJmocAn  "///, 
murex)  and  the  purple  snail  proper  (purpura,  j>elagia\  yi« 
the  color;  the  exudations  of  the  latter  were,  in  reality,  of 
Lowishrwhite  color,  but  by  the  combined  influence  of  the  son  and 
of  dampness  they  turned  into  a  rich  violet  color.     The  scarlet 
juice  of  the  buceinum  was  generally  mixed  with  purple  eoloi  in 
order  to  prevent  its  fading.     The  purple  color  proper  had  two 
shades,  a  black  and  a  red  one;  it  was  applied  either  pure  or  i 
with  other  substances.     By  means  of  these  mixtures,  and  by  dip- 
ping the  cloth  into  the  color  more  than  once,  the  ancient 
1   to  produce  no  less   than  thirteen  different  shades 
nuances  of  color.    By  mixing  blackish-purple  with  the  buecinum- 
jnire  the  favorite  amethyst-violet  and  hyacinth-purple  colors 
produced  {ianthinum,  violaceum).    In  order  to  gain  1 
and  intensity  of  color  the  dress  was  dyed  twice  (bi#  til 
Slfiaxfxx;),  being  dipped  first  into  the  purple  juice  and  afterward 
into  that  of  the  bueeinum.     Looked  at  straight,  the  blood 
thus  prepared  had  a  blackish  tint,  looked  at  from  underneath  it 
showed  a  bright-red  color.     The  double-dyed  purple  <\\< 
ticularly  those  of  Tyrian  and  Laconic  origin,  fetched  the  hi 
prices,  a  pound  of  double-dyed  Tyrian  wool  being  sold  at  1,000 
denarii  (about  £43),  while  a  pound  of  the  above-mentioned  \ 
amethyst-purple  wool  cost  only  £15. 

At  first  only  the  broad  or  narrow  hems  of  togas  and  tut 
(worn  by  senators,  magistrates,  and  knights)  were  colored  with 
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genuine  purple  (w«tUt)\  those  of  private  peftoai  bang  dyed  witli 

t«iga,  with  a  hem  of  genuine 

1  the  official  drees  of  certain  magistrates ;  but  a* 

tarlv  ss  the  but  year*  of  the  Republic  it  became  the  fashion 

among  men  to  wear  entire  purple  togas.     The  Xir-t  toWSJaVSJal 

»  as  the  sign  of  highest  dignity  wae  Julius  Cseear,  who, 

like  teTerai  successive  emperors,  tried  to  atem  the  luxurious  habit 

by  restrictive  laws ;  which,  however,  became  soon  disregarded. 

The  wearing  of  genuine  purple,  however,  remained  the  exclusive 

emperors.     Even  women  were  punishc* 

i  law,  at  were  also  merchants  for  trafficking  in  the 

gcuaJaw  article. 

or  being  woven  the  materials  of  the  dresses  were  further 
prepared  with  needle  and  scissor*,  as  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
si  of  the  underdreaies,  particularly  of  the  psenula  and 
tunica.     Most  of  the  Ciroek  dresses  were  worn  unsewed.      b 
Borne  each  wealthy  household  counted  among  its  slaves  several 
n  (essftorit,  ptmularii).    The  existence  of  guilds  of  profes- 
sional tailors  is  established  beyond  doubt    The  guilds  of  fuller* 
vers  carried  on  two  important  trades  connected  with  doth* 
ing.     The  ek  custom  tuff  kings*  daughters  to  superintend 

personally  the  cleaning  of  clothes  was,  if  ever  imitated  I- 
Roman  ladies  of  noble  families,  soon  abandoned  by  them. 
cleaning  moreover,  of  the  white  woolen  materials  chiefly  worn 
among  the  Romans  required  arti- 
ficial means.     For  this  purpose  the 
the  fullers  (futUmm)  was 
established  at  an  early  period  ;  like 
that  of  the  cloth-weavers  (eolUgium 
Uriorum p-tnn,  ,  it  did  s  large 
profitable  business.    The  shop  snd 
the  work  of  a  fuller  are  illustrated 
le  remains  of  a  fullery  {Jul- 
ionny  «rii,  and  also 

by  several    |«intings  on  its  walls 
(sss  Figs.  472  an«l  Near  the  back  wall  are  four  large  tanks 

eoosisting  of  max  1  connected  with  each  other,  hot  on  a 

different  level,  in  order  to  let  the  water  run  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest     A  railed  platform  runs  along  these  tanks,  which  one 
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ascends  on  several  steps.    To  the  right  of  it  lie  six  small 
]Mrtmrnts  destined,  most   likclv,  to   receive  the  washing-tube. 
To  the  right  of  tin    pcristvlium  there  is,  moreover,  a  va 
< shamber  containing  i  targe  tn!»  and  a  stone  table  to  beat  the 
dothefl  on.     Large  qunntitiei  of  Boap  have  been  found  In  thii 

apartment,  which  wae  the  warring- r n  proper.     On  one  of  the 

corner  pillars  of  the-  periatyHum  four  wall-paintings  b 

dis.  illu.-tratr. 

the  work  of  a  fuller.     I n 

the   firs*  (Fig.  i 
see,  standing  in   nid 
several    tubs  filled   with 

water,  in  the  centre 

of  which  a  fuller  is  ta 
ing  on  the  dot] 
the  purpose  of  i 
them;    in    the    tab*    00 
both  sides  (we  onlv 
produce  part  of  the  | 
ure)  two  other  men  are 
occupied   in   pulling  the 
clothes  out  of  the  water,  and  in  rubbing  off  such  stains  ai  may 

in  on  them.     After  tliis  the  clothes  were  once  more  r 
with  pure  water,  to  remove  the  nitre  or  urine  frequently  need  in 
foiling.     The  other  picture  (Fig.  473)  introduces  us  to  a  dif: 
part  of  the  fullery.     In  the  background  a  workman  ifl  brushing  a 
white  dress  with  a  purple  hem  which  bangs  over  a  pole;  on  the 
right  another  workman    approaches  with  a  frame   resembling  a 
hen-coop,  across  which  the  clothes  were  drawn  for  the  purpose 
of  -ulphuration  ;  the  vessel  carried  by  the  man  most  likely 
tains  the  necessary  sulphur.     On  the  top  of  the  frame  the  bird  of 
Athene  Ergane,  the  goddess  of  industry,  has  appropriately 
placed.     In  the  foreground  is  the  seated  figure  of  a  richly-dn 
woman,  who  seems  to  examine  a  piece  of  cloth  given  to  her  bv  a 
young  work -girl.    The  third  picture,  not  hi  ahowi 

the  drviiiLr-chamber,  with  pieces  of  cloth  hung  on  poles  for  dry- 
ing. A  fourth  picture  shows  a  press  with  two  sc  >r  the 
final  preparation  of  the  cloth. 

96.  With  regard  to  Etonian  head-ooverings  of  men  we  I 
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Utile  to  add  to  onr  remarks  about  Greek  hats  (aaf  §  48,  Fig.  298). 
Moat  of  the  forms  there  shown  also  occur  among  the  Romara. 
The  Roman,  I  Greek,  generally  wore  his  head  uncovered, 

the  toga  pulled  over  the  back  part  of  the  head  being  sufficient 
shelter  In  case  of  need.    The  pilens  and  pctasus,  however,  were 
worn  by  the  poorer  working-classes  continually 
exposed  to  the  weather,  and  by  rich  people  on 
i  rneys  or  st  public  games  as  a  protection  from 
i  he  pilens  was  occasionally  replaced 
•lie  hood  (cucuIIhm,  e*e*Uio\  introduced  fa 
Rome  from  northern  countries,  most  likely  from 
Gen  Italy,  and  Dalmatia.    The  cncnllus 

we*  istened  to  the  pamula  or  lacerna  like 

the  cowl  of  a  monk,  or  it  was  worn  as  a  separate 
article  of  dress.    A  cncnllus  of  the  latter  kind,  r* 

covering  head  and  body  down  to  the  knees,  is 

l  bass-relief  by  a  traveler  who  is  just  settling  his  bill 
with  the  hostess  of  his  in  let.  Nspoletano,"  vi.,  1 

smaller  cncnllus  is  worn  in  a  wall-painting  by  several  persona  at 
a  rural  feast    !   _-    1 7  \ 

a  custom  of  leaving  the  head  uncovered  naturally  led  to  a 
careful  treatment  ir.     Acconl  nan*  used 

to  wear  long  hair  and  long  floating  beards  covering  chin  and 
cheeks  till  the  yea  At  that  time  the  first  barbers 

(fOMorm)  came  to  rom  Sicily ;  Scipio  African  us  is  said  to 

have  been  the  first  Roman  who  had  himself  shaved  iradert)  with 
a  rasor  ( novacula)  every  day.  The  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair 
cropped  short  seems  to  have  made  slow  progress,  and  only 

xher  classes.    The  hair  was  either  worn  in  wavy 
locks.  is  arranged  in  short  curls  (cinrinni)  by  means  of 

I  resembling  a  reed,  and  faff  that  reason  called 
calttmiMrum  ;  the  slaves  charged  with  this  manipulation 
called  dnijltme*.  The  different  wajl  oj  wearing  the  hair 
apparent  from  a  comparison  of  the  numerous  male  portrait-headt 
occurring  on  coins  and  statues.  "  Swells"  of  the  period  of  moral 
decline  managed  to  twist  their  hair  into  all  kinds  of  unnatural 
shapes.  A  common  fashion  was,  for  example,  to  wear 
arranged  in  several  steps  (coma  in  aradus  formaia\  such  as 
found  on  the  head  of  M.  Antonios  at  Venice.    Of  the  Emperor 
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nus  it  is  told  that  be  had  his  hair  powdered  with  gold 
About  tho  beginning  of  the  Empire  it  was  a  common  onstom, 
both  among  in  en  and  women,  to  wear  false  hair  (capiUament 
either  to  hide  bald  places  or  i  fuller  i  the 

natural  hair.     Sometimes  also  hair  was  painted  on  the  bald  head, 
so  as  to  produce  the  semhlance  of  shorl  hair,  at  least  at  a  di>: 
i  compare  Martial's  Epigram,  vi.,  T)7).     The  close-cropped  hair 
seems  to  have  been  the  fashion  from  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Macrinus  to  that  of  Constant  ine. 

Poll  beards  became  again  the  fashion  about  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian.    Up, to  the  time  of  Constantino  an  uninterrupted 
portrait-heads  of  emperors  on  coins  yields  excellent  inform 
with  regard  to  these  matters;    afterward  the  type  of  the  coins 
degenerates.      Between  the  reigns  of  the  two  above-men! 
emperors  the  heads  appear  with  full  beards,  with  only  a  few 
exceptions,  as,  for  instance,  the  heads  of  Elagabalus,  Balbinns, 
Philippus  the  younger,  and  Hostilianus,  which  are  always  I 

1  with  smooth  chins.  Barber-shops  (tonstrina)  were  natu- 
rally of  frequent  occurrence  among  the  Romans.     T 

ring-places  of  all  idlers  and  the  centres  of  town-gossip  in 
Italy,  as  well  as  in  Greece.  They  were  well  furnished  with 
razors  (novaculd)y  tongs  (volsella)  to  pull  out  the  hairs  of  the 
beard,  scissors  (axisia),  several  pomatums  to  destroy  the  hair  in 
certain  places,  combs  (pecten),  curling-irons  (calamistnnn  i,  mirrors 
{speculum),  towels,  etc.  The  small  so-called  barber's  shop  m  the 
street  of  Mercury  at  Pompeii,  next  to  the  fullonica,  can,  it  is 
true,  not  have  accommodated  many  persons  at  a  time  ;  but,  most 
likely,  the  establishments  in  the  capital  were  on  a  larger  and  more 
splendid  scale. 

Women  do  not  seem  to  have  worn  hats ;  they  generally  pulled 
their  palla  over  the  back  of  their  heads  (sec  Still 

more  picturesque  was  the  veil  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  head 
(Fig.  471),  and  dropping  over  neck  and  back  in  graceful  folds, 
The  mitra  was  a  cloth  wound  round  the  head  in  the  manner  of  a 
cap;  it  resembled  the  Greek  sakkos,  and  served  to  keep  the  hair 
in  its  position  (see  the  servant,  Fig.  471  :  and  Fig,  282,  where 
the  woman  sacrificing  in  front  of  the  bridal-chamber  wears  the 
sakkos).  This  cap  frequently  consisted  of  the  bladder  of  an 
animal ;   it  never  reached   higher  than  the  top  of  the  head  ; 
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the  front  hair  wy  always   arranged  in  graceful,  wary  line*.    A 
more  handsome  head-covering  waa  the  net  made  of  gold-thread 
euium\  alto  worn  by  < » reek  and  indeed  by  our  modern  ladiea 
(ear  ■,  where  the  aeated  female  wears 

More  variegated  were  the  ways  of  droning  the  hair  aa  illus- 
trated by  the  numerou*  female  atatne*  of  imperial  time*.  Orid 
remarka  tliat  M  the  different  ways  of  dreaaing  the  hair  in  Rome 
were  equal  in  number  to  the  acorns  of  a  many-branched  oak. 

la,  to  the  game  on  the  Alpa,  every  new  day 
adding  to  the  number."    Compared  with  this  variety  even  the 
lerous  hair-dream  appearing  on  coins,  representing  empreatei, 
imperia  r  private  persona,  teem  1  um- 

ber.     At  the  same  time    they  are   rej.re-vntatm-  ..f   the  laftftftj 
faahiona.     In  the  first  centurio  Republic  the  hair  waa 

arranged  in  a  simple,  graceful  manner,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  character  of  the  dress.    The  long  hair,  either  parted  or 
is  combed  back  in  wavy  lines,  and  plaited  or  tied  in 
a  knot  (crmm  in  nodum  vincti,  crmm  Ugm%  sometimes  arranged 
•lie  top  of  the  head  like  a  crown,  at  others  fattened  low 
down  the  neck  by  means  of  ribbom  or  clasps  (at*  the  daughter 
'a  aide,  1  .    Another  fashion  waa 

to  arrange  the  hair  round  the  head  in  long  curia,  or  to  arrange  the 

S  conm  b  the  ba  ete. 

f  the  face  and  the  taste  of  the  lady  naturally  were 

decisive  in  this  matter  (compare  Orid,  a  Are  Amat  137, 

ei  a*/.).    Married  ladiea  were,  at  least  in  earlier  times,  excluded 

hey  always  need  to  arrange  their  hair  in  a 

:h  toupt,  called  swsWua,  fastened  on  the  top  of  the  head  by 

means  of  ribbons.    This  at  least,  seems  to  us  the  right  explana- 

o  of  the  description  of  the  tutulue  by  Varro  (i  /lav 

ticttn  capitis  guo$  h<ib?nt  ritia 

/*wd  eat,  org,  Minimum  vooomw."    Perhaps  the 

mother's  hair  i  ro  be  deacribedasa  tutnlus 

fastened  with  gold  ringa  instead  of  ribbons.    The  original  si 
and  beautiful  arrangement  of  the  hair  waa  soon  superseded  by 
fantastic  structures  of  natural  and  artificial  hair,  justly  described 
by  Juvenal  (vi.,  509)  aa  u  towers  of  many  atoriea."     Uairdrenv 
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ing  became  a  science,  and  occupied  a  considerable    part  of  a 
fashionable  lady's  time.     Special  n li id-servants  were  < 
for  the  purpose,  who>>  arms  frequently  liad  to  suffer  the 

of  tin*  peedk  of  the  fastidious  beaut y,  who  j>erhap8  all 
the  while  seemed  t  •  listen  feo  tin-  speeches  of  phi]  and 

rhetoricians.  Among  the  numerous  heads  illu-ti mting  tin  hair- 
fashions  of  imperial  ti iih's  we  have  chosen  the  portrait- of  three 
empresses  (Fig.  475),  viz..  those  of  Babina,  wife  of  Hadrian  (#), 
of  Annia  Galeria  Faustina,  wife  of  Antoninus   Pius  </>),  and  of 

Julia    I  >otnna,  wife   of 

Septimiui  Berenu  (e). 

The    natural    hair   was 

frequently    inmffl 

for  the  towerdike 
fure8,md  the  want  had 
to  be   supplied   either 
by  false    plait-  or   In- 
complete wigs.     K 
plastic  art  imitated  this 
custom   by  adding  to  the  head  a  removable   marble  hair-dn>s 
which  could  be  replaced  by  a  new  one  according  to  fashion.     In 
the  Royal  Collection  of  Antiques,  Berlin,  there  is  a  bust  with 
movable  hair,  ascribed  to  Lucilla.     The  custom  of  dyeing  tin  ir 
hair  became  common  among  Roman  ladies  at  an  early  period.    As 
early  as  Cato's  time  the  Greek  custom  of  dyeing  the  hair  a  red- 
dish-yellow color  had  been  introduced  in  Koine:  caustic 
ma  caustiea,  also  called  spurna  Batcwa),  made  of  tallow  and 
was  imported  from  Gaul  for  the  purpose.     The  long  wars  of  the 
Romans  with  the  Germans  engendered  among  Roman  I* 
predilection  for  the  blond  hair  of  German  women  (Jlavw  c<> 
this  hair  became,  in  consequence,  a  valuable  merchandiae:  Ro- 
man ladies  used  to  hide  their  own  hair  under  fair  wigs  of  German 
growth. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  numerous  pomatomfl  and  bal- 
sams used  for  dressing  and  scenting  the  hair,  by  both  nun  and 
women.  Cicero  speaks  of  the  demoralized  companions  of  Catili- 
na  as  shining  with  ointments.  ELriton,  the  body-physician  of  the 
Km  press  Plotina,  girei  in  his  work  on  "  Cosmetics  "  th< 
of  twenty-five  different  pomatums  and  scents- 
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•bone  and  pint  served  tt  once  to  fatten  and  adorn  the 
hair.  That*  ribbone  (worn,  for  instance,  by  the  daughter 
atanding  by  the  mothers  aide,  F\§.  171)  were  adorned 
pearia  and  jewela;  frequently  they  were  replaced  by  a  ring  of 
.mM-thread  (aw  the  hair  of  the  mother  and  the 
bridt  String*  of  pearia  alao  were  tied  op  with  the 

**>  the  hair-dress  of  the  Empress  Sabioa.  .  with 

«m  of  a  atephane  atndded  with  jeweU(i  <i,  b). 

lie  leaat  graceful  adornment  of  the  hair  were  the  wreath*, 
eensleting  either  of  leaves  of  flowers  joined  together  (ponmm  #y- 
Jsiss )  or  of  branehea  with  leaves  and  blossoms  (corona  pUrilm). 
In  a  wall-painting  of  Pompeii  ("Mua.  I  Sorb./' 
we  tee  four  Cupid*  sitting  round  a  table,  occupied  in  arranging 
wreaths  and  garlands. 

r  pine,  made  of  metal  or  ivory,  have  been  found  in  great 
numbers  and  varieties.     We  reproduce  (Fig.  476,  <i,  b,  c,  A,  /,  jr) 
aome    of     the    more 
graceful   onw    worked  * 


.  *»  shows  a  poma- 
• 

ing  Cupid  in  bans-relief 

represented  on  it;/,  a  bronae  comb  (pectin),  which  was  used  (as  by 
the  Greeks)  only  to  comb,  never  to  fasten,  the  hair.  H  very  elegant 
bronae  comb  adorned  with  colored  stones  waa  found 

tear  Aigle,  and  is  at  present  in  the  Museum 
Combs  made  of  b*  y  are  preserved  in  many  of  our  mi 

We  have  given  (|46)  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  sandals, 
the  boots,  and  the  shoes,  need  among  the  Greeks.  The  same 
remarks  apply  essentially  alao  to  Roman  foot-coverings;  little 
remains  to  be  added  The  equivalent  of  the  Greek  sandal  U  the 
Roman  mUa  (worn  by  the  motht  They  were  worn 

by  men  and  women  at  home,  and  on  all  occasions  where  the  offi- 
cial toga  did  not  require  a  correspondinK  foot-dress.    At  tabic  the 
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soles  were  taken  off,  for  which  reason  the  two  expressions,  demere 
salens  and  poscere  soleas,  are  synonymous  with  lying  down  to, 
and  getting  up  from,  table.    It  is,  however,  unlikely  that 

1  or  times  the  Romans  ever  aj  in  publicwith  naked 

feet,  as  is  told  of  the  Greeks.    The  solea,  like  the  tunica  and  la- 
cernse,  belonged  to  private  life ;  the  official  toga  requited  the  cor- 
responding calceus,  a  closed  high  shoe  resembling  our  la<li 
I        i  are  frequently  worn  by  male  and  female  statues.    O: 
<1  functions  were,  however,  made.    The  calceus  fa  to  the 

ankle  and  calf  with  four  strings  (corrigice),  and,  moreover,  id 
with  a  crescent-shaped  piece  of  ivory  (lunula)  on  the  top  of  the 
foot,  was  most  likely  worn  by  senators,  being,  in  that  case,  iden- 
tical  with  the   black  calceus  senator  ius,  as  distinguished    from 
the  calceus  patricius  or  mulleus.     The  mulleus,  made  of  red  leath- 
er, and  with  a  high  sole  like  a  cothurnus,  was  originally  worn 
by  the  kings  of  Alba,  but  afterward  adopted  by  tl 
it  reached  up  to  the  calf ;  little  hooks  {malleoli)  v. 
to  its  back  leather  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  the  laces.     The 
calceus  was  cleaned  with  a  sponge,  as  is  proved  by  the  bronzo 
statuette  (in  the  late  Hertz  collection)  of  an  Ethiopian  slave  occu- 
pied in  that  manner.1 

Besides  the  calceus,  we  find  on  statues  numerous  varieties  of 
the  sandal,  and  also  a  sort  of  stocking  tied  with  laces  from  the 
instep  to  the  calf;  the  name  of  the  latter  is  entirely  unknown  to 
us;  it  appears  frequently  on  the  warlike  statues  of  emperors,  the 
upper  borders,  made  of  cloth  or  leather,  being  adorned  with  the 
heads  of  lions  and  other  animals,  worked  most  likely  in   • 
{see,  for  instance,  the  statues  of  Caesar,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  \ 
lius,  Hadrian,  and  others,  in  Clarac,  "Musee,"  pi.  891,^  seq.). 
The  just-mentioned  combination  of  toga  and  calceus  has,  ho \\ 
not  always  been  preserved  by  the  artists  :  the  statues,  for  in- 
of  Cicero  in  the  Museum  of  Venice,  of  Sulla  at  Florence,  and  of 
M.  Claudius  Marcel  1  us  in  the  Museo  Chiaramonti,  wear  Ban 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  statue  of  Balbus  in  the  Museo  Bot> 
bonico,  and  many  other  portrait-statues,  correctly  wear  oaloed  with 
the  toga. 

The  caliga  was  a  sort  of  military  boot  of   imperial  times. 

1  "Catalogue  of  the  CoIfeotkM  of  Assyrian,  etc.,  Antiquities  formed  by  Hertz."    Re- 
vised by  W.  Koner.     London,  1851.     Tat..  BL 
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Grins  Cwsar  received  hit  nickname  Caligula  from  thit  boot  The 
caliga  wat  moat  likel y  a  boot  with  a  short  top,  turned  OTer  at  the 
npper  edge,  wambling  the  Spanish  boott  of  the  middle  aget 

8andalt  and  thoet  were  fattened  to  the  foot  by  mean*  of 
ttrapt  tied  round  the  foot  tnd  the  leg,  from  the  ankle  upward. 
These  ttrapt  meetly  covered  about  half  of  the  calf  {fascia  crwm- 

*'iaU§),  extending,  however,  tometimet  up  to  the  thigh  (/o> 
cUr  feminaUs) ;  the  latter  mode  of  wearing  them  wat  considered 

••ffeminate.  On  historic  monument*  of  imperial  timet  we  tee 
Roman  legionaries  clad  in  aockt  reaching  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  calf,  and  fattened  with  ttrapt  covering  the  heel,  foot  (with 
the  exception  of  the  toes),  and  the  leg,  up  to  tome  inches  above 
the  ankle ;  they  were,  moat  likely,  part  of  the  military  dress,  and 
very  convenie^  Cor  marching. 

ochea  (braced)  were  originally  worn  by  barbarous  nations, 
but  adopted  by  Roman  soldiers  exposed  to  northern  dimes. 
trumpeters  op  e  procession,  and  the  soldiers  carrying 

tones  (Figs.  532,  588),  are  clad  in  trunk-note,  similar  to  those 
lie  barbarians  following  the  triumphal  chariot  (Fig.  588, 
compare  Fig.  526).     The  Persian  warriors  in  the  Pompeian  mo- 

the  tights  in  which  Amazons  are  generally  depicted  (as* 

97.  We  add  a  few  remarks  with  regard  to  the  numerous  or- 
naments made  of  precious  metals,  ivory,  jewels,  and  pearls,  tome 
of  them  of  artistic  value,  which  have  been  found  at  Pompeii  and 
places,  particularly  in  graves.  Hairpins,  car-ringe,  neck- 
laces, bracelets,  girdles,  and  agraffes,  compose  what  were  colli 
ly  called  ornammi*  fSMffeftrtV  Moat  of  thete  objects  have 
already  been  mentioned  at  worn  by  Greek  ladies  (compare  g  47, 
Figa.  9S5  and  £**);  the  specimens  found  in  Italy  distinctly  betray 
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About  hair-pins  (ortnales)  we  have  spoken  above  (see 
inpler  specimens,  about  seven-eighths  of  an  inch 
with  round  or  angular  heads,  or  with  eyes  for  the  fastening  of 
the  strings  of  pearls,  are  found  inmost  collections.    The  bride 
(Fig.  471)  has  her  hair  fastened  with  elastic  gold  bandeaux, 
in  front. 

The  neck  and  bosom  were  adorned  with  neck  laces  (mon 
ains  {catellcBy  see  mother  and  daughter,  Pig.  471)  of  gold, 
studded  with  jewels  and  pearls.  A  necklace  of  beautiful  work- 
manship, consist  imr  o£  clastic  gold-threads  twisted  together,  has 
been  found  at  Pompeii  ("Mus.  Borbon.,"  vol.  ii.,  Tav.  11  : 
attached  to  it  is  a  lock  adorned  with  frogs.     A  gold  ehai 

eck,  5  feet  six  inches  in  length,  and  equal  in  weight  to  203 

ducats,  has  been  found 
near  the  Magura  Moun- 
tain in  Siebenb 
(Austria),  and  is  at 
present  in  the  ^Miinz- 
und  Antiken-( 'ahinet, 
Vienna  :  fifty  < H T: 
instruments,  en  m 

l    scissors, 
keys,     anchors,     saws, 
tongs,    hammers,    i 
Flo'47L  are  attached    to   it 

means  of  thirty  rings  (Fig.  477") ;  compare  the  description  of  the 
necklace  found  at  Lyons  in  Marquardt,  "Bomische  Privataltcr- 
th  inner,"  second  Series,  1867,  p.  294).  Other  chains,  wound  sev- 
eral times  round  the  neck,  and  falling  down  to  the  bosom,  had 
;cntly  a  little  case  (bvlhi)  attached  to  them.  It  contained  a 
charm  against  sickness  and  the  evil-eye,  and  was  worn  1>\ 
noble  families,  afterward  also  by  the  legitimate  sons  of  f  reed  men, 
up  to  the  time  of  their  relinquishing  the  toga  pn  The 

custom  was  of  Etruscan  origin.     At  a  later  period  grown-up  per- 
sons, particularly  victorious  generals  at  triumph 
protective  \m\  m$  'mtra  earn  remediis,  qum  crederent  ad- 

versus  invidiam  valentissima).  It  appears  on  several  statues  of 
Roman  youths,  as  also  on  the  statue  of  a  young  man  clad  with 
the  toga  in  the  Dresden  Gallery  (<  larac,  "Musee,"  pi.  906).    A 


BRACELETS  ASD  EARRISQ8.  \  .;, 

bulla  fastened  to  an  elastic  gold-thread,  found  at  Pompeii,  was 
meant  to  be  worn  by  a  woman  (compare  the  bull 

Braeelete  {armiUa,  bracchialia)  in  the  form  of  snakes  (com- 
pare the  Greek  tystt)  or  simple  ribbons,  also  of  rings  or  plaited 
gold-thread,  adorned  the  lower  and  upper  parte  of  women's  arms. 
Bracelets  frequently  appear  on  statues;  others,  made  of  bronze 
or  precious  metals,  hare  been  found  i  n  1  toman  grave*.  They 
wed  as  male  ornaments  by  the  Etruscan  and  other  Italian 
as  is  proved  by  the  story  of  Tarpeia'*  treason,  as  also  by  the  male 
figures  on  Etruscan  cinerary -boxes.  In  imperial  times  massive 
ings  were  given  to  Roman  men  as  the  reward  of  prowess 
(**#  the  centurion.  Fig.  581). 

Pendants  (iiuwres, pendent*)  were  worn  by  Roman  as  well  as 
by  Greek  ladies,  as  is  proved  by  several  specimens  found  at  Potn- 
i  the  segment  of  a  globe  was,  in  the  first  century 
pire,  used  frequently  for  them.     We  also  hear  of  pearls 
and  jewels  fastened  to  the  ear  by  means  of  hooks  of  gold-thread 
(ass  1  Two  pearls  beside  each  other,"  Seneca  com- 

plain- i  third  on  (  now  go  to  a  single  pendant 

The  extravagant  fools  pn>l«bly  think  their  husbands  are  not  suffi- 
igoed  without  their  having  two  or  three  heritages  hang- 
ing down  from  their  ears.91  Another  fashion  was  to  wear  a  sin- 
gle large  pearl  (umo)  as  a  pendant  White  pearls,  resembling 
the  color  of  alum,  fetched  the  highest  prices,  their  value  being 
proportionate  size,  smoothness,  and  roundness.    Omar 

presented  to  the  mother  of  Marcus  Brutus  a  pearl  which  had  cost 

Million  sestertii;  the  pearl  which  Cleopatra  dran 
aolvi  >«gar  was  worth  ten  million  sestertii. 

•rtnous  sums  also  were  spent  on  rings  adorned  with  jewels 

and  cameos.    According  to  the  simpler  custom  of  old  times, 

adopted  from  the  Etruscans,  an  iron  signet-ring  was  worn  on  the 

liand :  even  after  the  introduction  of  gold  rings  old  families 

continued  wearing  the  primitive  iron  signet  I  initially 

mbassadors  sent  to  foreign  nations  were  allowed  to 

S  and  were  supplied  with  such  st  the  public 

a  sign  of  their  j  ;  later,  senators  and  other  magistrates  of 

rank,  and  soon  afterward  knights,  received  the  jus  mmmM 

aw*  the  civil  war,  when  many  eqwUm  had  to  drop  their 
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knighthood  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  census,  the  privi 
frequently  encroached  upon.  The  first  emperors  tried  to  re6nfW< e 
the  old  law,  but  as  many  of  tluir  freedmen  had  become  cm  it  led 
to  wear  gold  rings  the  distinction  lost  itfl  value.  After  Hadrian 
the  gold  ring  ceased  to  be  the  sign  of  rank  ;  Justinian  granted  it 
to  al  1  citizens,  free-born  or  liberated     This  annulus  aureus  most 

v  was  a  plain  and  heavy  ring,  Like  our  wedding-ring-.     To 
distinguish  it  from  other  rings  adorned  with  stones,  etc,  the 
wearing  of  which  was  free  to  men  or  women  of  all  classes,  the 
gold  ring  retained  its  original  shape  unimpaired  by  fashion.    The 
passion  for  rings  adorned  with  jewels  and  cameos  (compare  our 
remarks  about  Greek  rings,  p.  182)  seems  to  have  been  common 
to  all  classes.     Almost  every  excavation  adds  new  specimen-  to 
our  collections  of  cameos,  the  number  and  variety  of  which  enable 
us  to  follow  the  history  of  the  art  of  engraving  from  fa  rise  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  its  deepest  decline.     It  is  true, 
however,  that  a  strictly  historic  basis  cannot  be  established,  » 
that  the  names  of  artists  occasionally  found  on  their  works  can  be 
fixed  historically  only  in  the  fewest  cases  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  portrait-heads  occurring  on  cameos  give  but  an  ap] 
indication  of  the  time  of  their  origin.     Moreover,  the  war] 
incompetent  beginners   occurs  but  too   frequent lv    c..ntempora- 
neously  with  the  highest  achievements  of  the  art,  the  ge 
passion  for  cameos  making  cheapness  appear  an  almost  more 
important  consideration  than  perfection  of  workmanship.     In  this 

lso,  the  Romans  were  seldom  creative,  as  appears  from  the 
Greek  names  of  most  of  the  artists  found  in  the  inscriptions,  or 
mentioned  by  ancient  authors.     Roman  men  and  women  need  to 
their  lingers  with  rings  of  this  kind,  used  partly  for  sealing, 
partly  as  ornaments  ;  small  boxes  of  a  peculiar  kind  I 
served  to  keep  the  rings.     "At  first,"  Pliny  says,  "it   was  the 
custom  to  wear  rings  on  the  fourth  finger  only;  later,  the  little 
and  second  lingers  also  were  covered  with  them,  the  middle  G 
only  remaining  free.    Some  people  put  all  the  ringB  on  their 
smallest  linger;  others  put  on  it  only  one  rim:,  to  distingnis] 
which  they  use  for  sealing."     Rich  people  had  several  se 
rings  ;  lighter  ones  for  the  summer,  heavier  ones  for  the  winter. 
Large  public  and  private  dactyl iothecae  existed  in   Rome,  where 
the  cameos  brought  home  from  foreign  wars  were  exhibited.     The 
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k  nown  Scaurus,  for  instance,  owned  a  collection  of  cameo* 
among  his  Greek  art-U enures ;  Pompey  placed  a  rich  collection 
of  cameos,  taken  from  Mithridate*,  in   the  Cspitol  as  a  \ 
offering ;  Gsasar  gave  six  collections  of  the  seme  kind  to  the 
temple  of  Venus  (tenetrix. 

conclude,  we  mention  the  buckles  and  brooches  (fibula) 
destined  to  fasten  the  peila  of  women,  and  the  ends  of  the  toga 
and  paludamentnm  of  men,  on  the 
oulder;  they  stood  the  an- 
dents  in  the  stead  of  our  buttons, 
hooks,  and  pins,  and  are  frequently 
••  sites  of  habitations  or 
on  battle-fields.  At  first  thej  con- 
sisted of  bronze,  afterward  of  silver 
tod  gold,  frequently  studded  1 
jewels  and  cameos, /fa&s  gemmaUt. 

•ban  permitted  the  wearing  of 
gold  instead  of  silver  buckles,  even  to  common  soldiers.    The 
most  common  forms  of  the  buckle  are  shown,  Fig.  478. 

Mirrors  of  glass  were  unknown  to  the  Romans :  their  mirrors 
were  made  of  polished  metal,  either  square  or  round 
i       liandle  attached  to  it  served  to  hold  the  mirror  in  the  hand, 

suspend  -  used  (Fig.  476,  o,  compare  Fig.  928). 

m  banging  on  the  wall  sppear  in  numerous  vase-paintings; 
valuable  specimens  were  kepi  in  cases.  Other  mirrors  could  be 
placed  upright  (Fig.  476,  <*).  The  handle  and  the  back  and 
bolder  of  the  mirror  afforded  opportunities  for  engraved  or  bass- 
relief  ornamentation.  At  first  mirrors  were  made  of  a  composi- 
tion of  tin  and  copper ;  Pssjteles,  a  contemporary  of  Pompey,  is 

•■•  have  introduced  silver  mirror*.     In]  back 

of  the  mirror  used  to  be  gilt,  which  was  thought  to  add  to  the 
power  «.f  the-  reflecting  surface.    Seneca  ("  Quest.  NV 

lains  that  for  one  of  the  large  upright  gold  or  silver  mirr .  .r>, 
eqnal  in  size  to  s  grown-up  person  (specula  k*U  corporibus  pari*), 
larger  sums  were  expended   than  were  given  by  the  state  as 

y  to  the  daughters  of  poor  generals.  The  poorer  classes  had 
to  be  satisflfni  with  s  composition  of  copper  and  lead,  (miming,,  or 
plated  with,  silver.    Numerous  sporimen*  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 

►r  have  been  found  among  the  ruins  of  the  old  Pisiiiuste, 
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and  in  several  burial-places  of  Etruria.  Their  form  and  orna- 
mentation distinguish  i!  in  other  mirrors.  They  are 
tin  name  of  Etruscan  metal  mirrors,  an <1  have  been 
described  by  Gerhard  in  his  work,  u  Die  etruskischen  Spiegel" 
(4  vols.,  Berlin,  1838-1869).  They  are  either  perl 
have  the  shape  of  a  pear ;  their  backs  show  engravings  of  mytho- 
logical or  realistic  scenes,  for  the  greater  part  slovenly  imitations 

originals  ;  the  treatment  of  the  figures  is  repulsively  soft 
and  sensuous ;  only  few  of  them  have  artistic  value.  Many  of 
these  mirrors,  j -art icnlarly  those  found  at  Praeneste,  have  been 

i  together  with  other  toilet  artieles  in  cylindrical  boxes 
with  curved  lids,  made  of  wood  covered  with  leather  and  studded 
with  metal,  or  consisting  entirely  of  metal.     These  boxes,  owing 
to  their  resemblance  to  the  holy  snake-baskets,  frequently  o 
ring  on  monuments,  have  been  called  mystic  boxes  (cwta  mystica). 
<  rwing  to  the  engravings  on  the  back  of  the  mirrors  (resembling 
those  on  the  cista),  and  to  the  slightly  bent  borders  of  the  re- 
flecting surface,  these  mirrors  have  been  for  a  long  t 
for  paterae,  which  they  somewhat  resemble  in  form.     < 
opinion,  however,  of  their  being  nothing  but  mirrors  of  early 
Etruscan  make  has,  at  present,  been  generally  adopted. 

About  the  mysteries  of  the  toilet  of  Roman  ladies,  mi 
lessly  laid  bare  by  the  authors  of  imperial  times,  we  shall  say 
little.     Great  care  was  particularly  bestowed  on  the  comple: 
and  on  the  artificial  reproduction  of  other  charms,  lost  too  s<  m 
the  exciting  atmosphere  of  imperial  court-life.     J  hiring  the  nigh! 
a  mask  (tectorium)  of  dough  and  ass's  milk  was  laid  on  t In- 
to preserve  the   complexion;    this  mask   was  an    invention  of 
Poppaea,  the  wife  of  Nero,  hence  its  name  Pogpceana.     Another 
mask,  composed  of  rice  and  bean-flour,  served  to  remove  the 
wrinkles  from  the  face.     It  was  washed  off  in  the  morning  with 
tepid  ass's  milk  (Juvenal,  \i.,  467),  and  the  face  afterward  bathed 
in  fresh  ass's  milk  several  times  in  the  course  of  t!  I  '<>]>- 

psea  was,  for  the  purpose,  always  accompanied  in  her  travels  by 
herdsof  she-asses  (Pliny,  "Nat.   Hist.,"  x.wiii.,   L2). 
chief  paints  used  for  the  face  were  a  white  (creta,  cerussa)  and  a 
red  substance  (fucus  miniutn,  jmrpurissum),  moisten  ed  with  spit- 
tle.  Brows  and  eyelashes  were  dyed  black,  or  painted  <■ 
the  veins  on  the  temples  were  marked  with  lines  of  a  tender  blue 
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color.    Many  different  paste*  end  powder*  were  need  to  piiawm 

ridel  teeth  made  of  ivory  end  fattened 

ad  were  known  to  the  Rotnene  et  the  time  when 

the  lews  of  the  twelve  teblete  were  made,  one  of  which  lew*  pro- 

the  depoaition  of  gold  in  the  greree  of  the  deed,  excepting 

uaterial  required  for  the  fastening  of  false  teeth. 

98.  In  order  somewhat  to  illuetrate  our  remark*  on  the  Roman 

wsssuir,  we  reproduce  ♦)  one  of  the  nmuerou*  wellpaint- 

*ai  end  Ilereulaneum,  illustrative  of  the  various 

el  of  the  table,  each  ee  grape*,  apple*,  pear*,  quince*,  fig*, 

ometime*  kepi  in  transparent  gleet  veeeels;  also 

fish,  end  shellfish;  the    composition    of    these   group* 


lu,    41/ 


Is  us  somewhat   of  the    still-lives    of  the    older  Dutch 

breakfast  (imtaculum^  ianiaeulum)  of  the  Romans  taken 

later  eccording  to  the  hour  of  rising,  consisted  of  bread, 

o  or  flavored  with  emit,  grape*,  olive*,  cheese,  milk. 

end  eggs.     Luncheon  {prandium\  consisting  of  more  solid  dishes, 

old,  wee  taken  about  the  middle  of  the  dej,  or  et 

the  sixth  hour,  eeconl  Roman  nomenclature.    The  chief 

meal,  r  (oma\  wee  taken  ebon*  rh  hoar,  between 

-unset.    The  poorer  classes  et  ell  periode  chiefly  fed  on 

Ige  ( puis)  made  of  a  farinaceous  sulistance  {Jar,  ador),  which 

Mm.   Borfc.."  rill.    T*?S.  tO, 
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(brasrica),  turnips  and  radishes  (napus,  beta,  pastinaca),  leak 
(porrum),  garlic  (o#ti/ ///'>,  ottioni  (cepa),  pulse  (legumina).  on  um- 
ber (cucumis),  pumpkins  (ovewiUa),  melons  (melo),  etc.  Meat 
was  eaten  only  on  festive  occasions.    In  early  t  arrange- 

ments of  the  kitchen  were  in  harmony  with  the  rimpli 

p;iiv<l   there;  slaves  and  masters  partook. 
Pliny,  of  the  same  fare.     On  particular  occasions  profes- 
cooks  were  hired,  who  offered  their  Bervicee  in  the  ma* 
market.     After  the  Roman  conquests  in  Greece  and  Asia  tin-  diet 
of  the  richer  classes,  with  regard  to  both  the  number  and  quality 
of  the  dishes,  became  essentially  altered.     Simple  vegetable 
ficed  no  longer;  various  kinds  of  meat  and  fish,  delicately  fla- 
vored, salads,  and  rare  fruits,  were  found  in  their  stead.    A  numer- 
ous staff  of  domestic  cooks  and  scullions  was  required  to  prepare 
the  ordinary  meals.     A  particular  slave  was  1   for 

baking  the  pastry — an  office  formerly  held  by  the  women  of  the 
household.      Experienced  cooks   and  pastry-cooks  receive! 
wages.     Upon  the  whole,  however,  over-refinement  of 
less  the  fault  of  the  Eomans  than  disgusting  gluttony — i 
which  reached  its  climax  between  the  battle  of  Actium  and  the 
reign  of  Vespasian,  during  which  period  prohibitive  laws  against 
luxury,  repeated  eight  different  times,  were  vainly  put  in  foa 
put  a  stop  to  it. 

The  smaller  kind  of  fish,  such  as  lacertus,  rtt  1  m  ullus 

(mullet),  were  eaten  chiefly  by  the  poorer  and  middle  olnnnofl 
larger  mullus,  on  the  contrary,  was  one  of  the  most  i 
dainties.    Its  price  increased  with  its  size,  one  of  4  [be.   being 
paid  with  1,000  sestertii,  one  of  6  lbs.  with  6,000  ses* 
so  forth,  in  increasing  proportion.     Other  fish  much  aj 
were  the  murcena  (a  sort  of  salt-water  eel,  caught  particular 
the  straits  of  Sicily  and  Tarteeeus),  the  r/u?mbus  (flound 
ally  imported  from  Ravenna),  the  aurata,  the  hqms  (pike, 
in  ponds),   also   the   various   kinds  of  salt  and   p 
(collectively  called  rdpixos),  which    were    import  the 

Pontine,  Sardinian,  and  Spanish  coasts.     Various  sauces  (tj,>. 
muria    alec)  served    to  flavor  the  fish.     Among  iah   Of 

mussels  we  mention  the  eatable  purple  snail  (murex),  the  ech 
different  slugs  (cochlea),  and,  most  important   ot*  all,  t! 
(08trea\  called  by    Pliny    ("  Nat.  Hist,"  xxxii.,  6,  21)  pa 
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divtivm.    In  order  to  have  the  fish  always  ready  At 
hand  the  Roiumm  constructed  fish-ponds  (Lucinius  Muncna  is 

U>  have,  set  the  example),  filled  with  salt  or  freah  water 
{dulct$  or  mUsa)y  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fiah  kept  in  them. 
These  pbomm,  or  vivaria  piscium,  were  connected  with  canals, 

tew  the  water,  the  openings  of  winch  were  closed  wit! 
grates.     Lncullua  had  a  canal  dug  through  a  ridge  of  mountains 
sea  in  order  to  sup]  isdnsB  with  salt-water.    Other 

celebrated  piscina;  were  those  of  the  orator  Ilortenaius  at  Bauli, 
near  Bate ;  accor  PUny  (ix.,  55,  81),  he  shed  tears  at  the 

death  of  one  of  his  muneiue.     Antonina,  the  wife  of  Drusua,  it 

to  have  adorned  a  favorite  fiah  of  the  same  kind  with  ear- 
rings. The  breeding  and  taming  of  fish  waa  a  favorite  occupa- 
tion with  fashionable  idlers.  The  invention  of  oyster-banks 
(vivaria  oMrtarum)  is  ascribed  to  the  gourmand  Sergius  Orata 
(his  second  name  was  given  him  from  bis  preference  for  the  fish 

1  orata).    Snail-preserves  were  first  kept  by  Fulvius  Lupinus, 

>rhood  of  Tarquinii.    The  different  kinds  of  snails 

(Illyri  an,  etc.)  were  carefully  kept  apart,  and  fed  on  flour 

sned  must.     The  Romans  also  had  preserves 

•Is  (vivaria  avium,  or  aviaria\  as,  for  instance!  of  ordinary 
ig^hrushes,  Guinea-fowls,  pheasants,  peacocks,  and  of 
the  favorite  fieldfare.  As  the  inventor  of  the  aviaries,  M.  Le> 
nius  Strato,  of  ttrundueium,  is  mentioned.  Ilortenaius  was  the 
first  to  treat  his  guests  to  roast-peacock,  having  imported  the  bird 
from  8amos.     Peacocks,  like  pheasants  (introduced  from  Asia) 

•  ldfare,  were  kq>t  in  great  numbers  in  the  aviaries;  the  two 
latter  birds,  and  the  eggs  of  the  former,  being  considered  great 
delicacies.    For  many  of  the  wealthy  Romans  their  ponds  and 

ies  were,  moreover,  a  considerable  source  of  income,  derived 

os  and  rabbits  were  favorite  dainties,  the  former  being 

kept  in  eo-called  Uporaria.     In  the  Balearic  Islands  the  rabbit* 

repeatedly  destroyed  the  harvest,  and  the  inhabitants  had  to  apply 

ignstus  for  military  assistance,  in  order  to  diminish  their 

►er.    We  also  mention  kids  h  the  finest  were  im- 

racia),  pigs,  and  boars.     Pliny  < 

other  animals  are  only  partly 
le,  the  pig  furnishes  no  less  than  fifty  different  dainties. 
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The  parts  eaten  in  pn  wtxt  the  odder  (sumeri),  t 

(vulva),  an<l  tlu*  liver,  the  litter  being  artificially  enlarged  by  a 
diet  invented  by  the  chef  Marcus  Apicius.    Porfc 
and  sausages  (botulus,  tomaoulum)  also  were  much  liked, 
being  carried  about  the  streets  in  portable  ovens,  and  cried  out 
ie  sausage- venders  (b< >t 

Among  plants  used  foi  the  excellent  salads  of  the  Romano  we 
Hunt  ion  rue  (ruta\  lettuce  (lactuca),  cress  (lepidium),  mallows, 
(malva))  and  sorrel   I  m).     To  these  indigenous   plants 

others,  brought  i'l-oin  the  kitditn-gardens  oi  the  provinces,  were 
added. 

Italy  was  particularly  rich  in  fruit-trees,  both   indigenous 
and  acclimatized.     Varro  calls  the  Peninsula  one  large  orchard. 
Applet,  particularly  honey-apples  (melimela),  pears,  plums, 
ries,  quinces,  peaches,  pomegranates,  figs,  nuts,  chestnuts,  Lr: 
olives,  etc.,  were  found  on  all  good  tables.     Other  fir 

nnonlv  found  in  Italy  and  most  parts 
of  Southern  Europe,  were  unknown  to  the  B 
oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  and  bitter  oranges  (Pomeranzeri),  were 
not  grown  in  Italy  in  Pliny's  time.     Melons  and  citrons  be- 
be  cultivated  in  the  first  century  after  Christ.     Lemons  and  hitter 
oranges  came  to  Europe  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades;  while  the 
Ope  was  imported  from  China  by  the  Portuguese  as  late  if  the 
sixteenth  century.     Of  corn  the  Komans  only  knew  \ 
barley ;  oats,  rye,  maize,  and  rice,  were  unknown  to  them. 

Of  particular  importance  from  a  culinary  point  of   ■ 
naturally  the  cena.     In  older  times  it  consisted  of  two — la* 
three — courses,  the  entrees  (gustus,  gustatio)  1»« 
such  dishes  as  were  supposed  to  excite  the  app  instance, 

mussels,  light  kinds  of  fish,  soft  eggs,  salad,  oabbagi  With 

these  was  drunk  a  mixture  of  honey  and  wine  or  must  (the  pro- 
portions being  four-fifths  wine  to  one-fifth  honey,  or  ten 
must  to  one-eleventh   honey),  so  as  to  pn 
the    richer   wines.      This  mixture   was   called   mulsum,   w! 
tlii-  part  of  the  meal  also  received  the  n&me  promulsis.     A 
these  entrees  the  cena  proper  was  put  on  the  table.     It  cor 
of  three  courses  (fercvlum),  called  respectively  prima,  alien  > 
tertia  cena.    The  dishes  of  each  of  these  courses  were  bro 
[n  simnltai  on  a  tray  (repositorium).    The  dessert  (mensm 
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mmmda)  consisted  of  confectionery,  preserves,  and  dried  and  fresh 
fruit*.  We  subjoin  the  menu  of  a  cena  ponttfcalU  given  by 
Jus  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  of  the  Republic, 
in  celebration  of  his  entering  on  his  priestly  office.  We  give  the 
original  words  of  Macrobius,  leaving  it  to  the  reader  to  find  or 
H^gkf  approximate  modern  equivalents  for  the  dainties  sped- 
lacrobiiia  says  ("Saturn. 

WiWwMfiSJI  3r     ^^^9    WWmjwwm^m^w  %MwMnMw  *m^M%^0    W  *0%^w  SWy    Vv**  ww^nMwwm      VSVfSvlfV^    A^S1SJ^WW4S9SWW 

aprugnix,  aUU uj,  ex  farina  involute  jicedulae  muriee$  etyurpu- 

#t#m«fi  t#,  anaiet,  QM09\nt§duta§  tUvtu   leporm*  aitiiia 
omnium,  panes  Picentee."    We  also  refer  the  reader  to  the 
amusing  descriptieel  of  Triasaldfaio9!  lesjl  hi  Petwofasa, 

iks  we  have  already  mentioned  the  mulsum  and  the 

various  kinds  of  wine.     Like  the  Greeks,  the  Romans  used  to 

•be  wine  with  water;  as  to  the  strength  of  the  mixture  we 

are  ■  ued  accurately.    To  drink  unmixed  wine  {mmrmn 

bibere)  was  considered  a  sign  of  intemperance ;  even  the  adding 

water  (meraeius  bibert)  did  not  escape  repn  > 

rather  weak  mixture  was  oonaiderod  proper  for  a  sober  man 

(homo  frugiy    The  strength  of  the  mixture,  ho  we  ve  r,  was  left 

to  the  decision  of  every  individual ;  youthful  slaves  {pumri  ad 

cy<Uho*,  ministri  vini,  poeillaiaree)  prepared  the  mixture,  adding 

either  hot  water  or  snow,  according  to  taste  and  season.    The 

ige  was  called  cold*,  and  we  still  possess  a  beautiful 

ebiseled  bronxe  vessel  destined  for  its  preparation.    It  has  two 

handles,  and  rests  on  three  lions'  claws;  the  cover,  fasten*! 

a  hinge,  is  of  conical  shape  (est  the  picture  of  the 

erbeck's  "  Pompeii,"  p.  812).     In  the  middle  of  the 

.1  case  for  the  hot  coal,  with  a  leooptaclo  for  the 

ashes  at  the  bottom.    A  neparate  cover  closes  the  space  round  this 

ler,  containing  the  calda.    A  tap,  about  the  middle  of  the 

vessel,  served  to  emit  tin*  fluid,  wbkh  was  poured  in  by  means  of 

*  the  upper  rim  on  the  opposite  aide.    During  the 

eena  the  drinking  was  moderate;  but  after  it  not  seldom  followed 

king-bout  (wmimatio),  at  which  the  customs  and  jokes  of 
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reek  symposion  were  frequently  Imitatedtfraxonwrebibere). 
With  their  heads  and   lower  limb*  a  with  flowers 

topers  reel  bed  round  the  table  after  the  dishes  had  h  >ved. 

A  master  or  king  of  the  feast  (magister,  or  r«c  conviv< 
btbendi)  was  chosen  by  a  cast  of  the  dice,  the  cast  of  Venus  1 
decisive,  as  in  the  case  of  the  /Sao-tXci^.     The  healths  were  drunk 
of  present  persons  (who  had  then  to  drain  the  goblet),  with  tlie 
words,  bene  iibi,  vivas,  or  of   absent  frit  times, 

particularly  of  the  emperor  and  the  arm  v.     In  case  a  lad;. 
the  object  of  the  toast,  the  number  of  cyatlii  <  wine-glasses  of 
moderate* size)  to  be  drained  consecutively  was  equal  in  in; 
t«»  the  Utters  of  her  name  (nomen  bibere;  compare  Martial,  i  . 

<>  compares  the  end  of  a  convivium  given  by  Verres  (\ 
v.,  11)  to  the   end  of  the   battle  of  Cannae,  where  some 
carried  away  disabled,  while  others  remained  in  an  uncos* 
state  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Besides  witty  conversation,  many  games  of  hazard  and  bets 
tended  to  enliven  and  excite  the  guests.  Particularly  games  of 
dice  (alea),  although  prohibited  by  the  law,  were  often  se«- 
indulged  in  (compare  our  description  of  this  game,  p. 
Prohibitive  laws,  and  the  legal  determination  that  complaints 
of  cheating  or  misconduct  at  gambling-places  were  not  admis- 
sible in  courts  of  justice,  were  unable  to  check  the  passion  for 
gambling,  which  was  carried  on  on* an  enormous  scale  in  private 
houses  &ud  popinw.  Games  at  dice  were  permitted  only  when  no 
money  was  staked,  as  were  also  the  various  more  intellectual  games 

dona  board,  such  as  the  ludus  lat?,unculorum,  resembling 
our  chess,  played  on  a  tabula  latruncidoria  divided  in  squares ; 
the  purpose  was,  by  means  of  clever  drawing  (ciere),  to  take  away 
or  block  up  (ligare,  alligare,  obligare)  the  men  of  the  :; 
so  as  to  checkmate  him  (ad  incitas  redigitur).  The  men  (fc  it  rones) 
consisted  of  pieces  (calculi)  of  glass,  ivory,  or  metal,  colored  in 
different  ways,  and  used  in  a  different  manner ;  the  mandrcB,  for 
instance,  were  a  particular  kind  of  men  in  one  game.  Another 
game  of  this  class  was  the  Indus  duodecim  scrijpioru p 
board  divided  into  twenty-four  parts  by  means  of  twelve  parallel 
lines  and  one  transverse  line.  Each  move  (dare  calculum)  of 
the  fifteen  men,  black  and  white  in  color,  was  determined  by  a 

'oils  cast  of   the  (Hoe.    Augustus  diverted  his  guests  by  a 
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lottery  with  valuable  prizes  mi  h  H  pii-tun*  .»f  Gnvk 
turned  with  their  backs  to  those  partaking  in  the  game.  Culti- 
vated people  used  to  amuse  their  guests  with  reading  or  rocsl  and 
instrumental  music,  to  which,  however,  objection  was  occasionally 
taken  (compare  Martial,  be.,  77).  Let*  innocent  were  the  dances 
and  scenic  representations  performed  st  these  feasts  by  actors  and 
dancers  of  both  sexes  sines  the  time  of  Sulla ;  even  fights  of 
gladiators  are  said  to  have  taken  place  at  meals  on  a  few 


1  -thing  establishments  hare  already  been 
Honed  (g  00).    Originally  bathing  was  with  the  Roman  a 
of  health  and  cleanlineas  only,  in  consequence  of  which  the  older 

rig  cstsbliehmenta  were  undoubtedly  of  a  very  simple  kind 

iiese  older  buildings  no  traces  remain;  all  the  splendid 
:ings  described  by  us  (compare  Fig*.  419-418)  belong  to 
a  later  and  more  refined  period.  The  chief  additions  made  to 
the  simple  cold  and  tepid  baths  of  older  times  were  the  sudatory 
bath,  and  the  numerous  accommodations  for  walk*,  conversation, 
and  gymnastic  exercise*,  found  in  all  later  establishment*. 

,.  usual  time  of  taking  a  bath  was  the  eighth  or  ninth 
hour,  or  indeed  any  time  shortly  before  the  hour  of  the  cena, 

i  greatly  varied  according  to  the  occupation  or  convenience 
luala.    For  that  reason  the  public  hatha  were  open 

tf  the  greater  part  of  the  day  till  sunset  In  imperial  times 
they  continued  open  during  part  of  the  night,  as  is  proved  by 
numerous  lamps  found  in  therms?,  and  by  the  marks  of  lamp- 
soot  on  the  walls  of  the  baths  of  Pompeii.  The  opening  and 
closing  of  the  establishment  was  announced  by  the  sound  of  s 
bell.  Esch  visitor  had  first  to  pay  an  entrance-fee,  which  differed 
aeeording  to  the  accommodation  offered,  but  amounted  on  the 
average  to  a  quadrant  for  men.  The  janitor  threw  the  money 
into  a  box  (as  has  been  concluded  from  a  box  of  thi«  kind  found 
•  of  the  therms)  of  Pompeii),  snd  returned  to  the 

r  a  ticket  to  be  delivered  to  the  liathing^naster.  Some- 
times this  entrance-tee  was  remitted  to  the  people  by  the  ssdfles 
desirous  to  gain  {lopularity.    The  a?dile  Agrippe,  while  in  office, 

one  hundred  snd  seventy  hathing^hambers,  to  which  every- 
body was  admitted  gratis  for  the  space  of  one  year;  on  his  death, 
he  let  magnificent  private  therms*  to  the  people.    In  the 
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Pompeian  therm©  we  still  see  the  holes  in  the 
walls  into  which   tin*  pegs  for  suspending  the  clothes 
Berted.     The  bather  n I  red  tin  tepidarium  (sodafc 

Where  the  dry  nibbing  (destrvngere)  also  took  pla< 
proceeded  bo  the  oaldarium  to  take  a  hoi  lath,  originally  in  a 
tub  (alveui),  in  lafe  in  a  large  reservoir;  in  a  ni 

room  stood  the  flat  labrum  with  oold  wato  Id  plunge  in 

the  dsterna  or  jriscina  of  the  frigidarvum  tennis  bath 

proper.     Afterward  the  bather  went   into  the 
nibbed,  or  rob  himself,  with  oil;  sometimen  this  took  place  in  the 
tepidarium.      Even    before,  and  in  the   intervals  of,  the   bftth   the 
bather  was  frequently  anointed,  a  slave  earn  ofrVbotiiea 

.  t ho  scraper  {strigilis),  to  m n< >\e  of]  and  per- 
spiration from  the  .-kin,  and  the  linen  towels  i/i/ttea), 
after  his  master  to  the  bath  (compare  the  1-atl 
apparatus,  Fig.  480).     Soap  became  known  only  in 
imperial   times;    in  its  stead   were   previously 
by  the  poorer  classes  a  sort  of  paste  made  of  the 
fruit  of   the  lupine  (lomentum),  by  wealthy  j 
different   ointments.     After  the  bftth   the  hair 
skin  were  again  rubbed  with  odoriferous  ointment : 
even  the  clothes  were  scented.     For  the- 
ointments  were  used  native  flower-,  and  shrdba  like 
the  rose,  crocus,  myrtle,  cypress,  or  Oriental  in 
Fio.^so.      dients,  which,  if  genuine,  were  bought  at  enormoni 
prices.    Among  the  most  valuable  of  these  Oriental 
ointments  was  the  nardlum  oleum,  made  of  Indian  or  A  r 
nard.     It  was  kept  in  bottles  of  precious  metals  or  stone,  mofe 
as  the  alabastron  mentioned  by  us  on  a  former  occasion.     Scent  id 
powders  (diapasmata)  were  strewed  over  the  body  :  r  was 

mixed  with  saffron  and  other  scents,  in  addition  to  whieh   the 
limbs  after  the  bath  were  stretched,  and  the  whole  body  robbed 
with  swan's-down  or  purple  sponges.     The  laooniooni   above 
described  was  the  place  for  sudatory  cures  frequently  rep 
to  by  the  gourmands  of  imperial  times. 

The  increasing  luxury  of  Roman  manners  rticulariy 

visible  in  the  i  tents  of  the  baths.    Seneca  s] 

of    the   decorations   of    private    hath-chamhers    with    the    most 
valuable  kinds  of  marbk  or  with  glass;   even  the  taps  of   the 
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•  be  made  of  nil ver.  The  elder  Pliny  says  the! 
nan  ladies  would  not  think  of  entering  a  bath  without 
silver  fittings.  Thie  luxury  of  private  hatha  wae  far  till  passu!  by 
the  enormoua  public  therms*  of  imperial  times,  where  faahfonaluV 
Romana  paaaed  a  great  part  of  their  day  in  luxurious  idleness  or 
animating  conversation.  The  large  thermal  of  Agrippe,  in  the 
Campus  Martina,  have  already  been  mentioned ;  near  them  lay 
(between  the  modern  Piazza  Navona  and  the  Pantheon)  the 
therm**  Xeroniame,  called,  after  their  enlargement  by  Alexander 
Severus,  therms  Alexandrine  Altar  these  follow  in  chronolo- 
gical order  the  thernue  of  Titus,  Trajan,  Commodua,  the  thernue 

liniame  built  by  Garacalla,  the  thernue  of  Decitie,  Diocle- 
tian, and  of  Cunstantine,  The  ruins  of  other  thernue,  although 
smaller  in  aire  than  those  of  the  metropolis,  are  found  in  provin- 
cial towns,  almost  every  year  adding  a  new  discovery  of  sub- 
structures, which,  by  their  hypocaueta,  can  be  recognized  aa 
Roman  baths,     Itesides  these  common  baths,  the  Romana  knew 

used  the  medicinal  powers  of  mineral  springs.  From  the 
waters  of  the  Rhenish  country,  such  aa  the  aqua  Maniac*  (Wies- 
baden) or  aqua  AvreluB  (Baden-Baden),  to  the  numerous  springs 
on  the  slope  of  the  Atlas,  the  aqua  TibUitana,  and  other 
oaUdo-i rom  the  "  Bathe  of  Hercules,"  near  Mehadia,  in 
burgen,  to  the  waters  of  Begneres  in  the  Pyrenees — few  medici- 
nal wells  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Romana ;  many  votive  in- 

iona  tell  of  successful  cures  in  these  places,  which  frequently 
also  show  the  remains  of  old  bathing-houses.  The  watering-places 
of  the  Romana,  like  those  of  modern  times,  were  frequented  by 
both  sick  and  healthy;  some,  indeed,  Raise  foremost  among  them, 
became  centres  of  fashionable  life  and  amusement    The  beauti- 

r  snd  scenery,  and  the  vicin  I  aplea,  Puteoli,  Comes, 

and  Misenum,  the  chief  station  of  the  navy,  not  to  apeak  of  the 
hot  sulphur  wells,  the  steam  of  which  led  by  means  of  pipe 
the  sudatoria  waa  considered  a  remedy  of  various  ill  Dosses    nil 
this  tended  to  make  Baiss  a  fashionable  watering-place, 
dance,  the  cliase,  gambling  and  other  vices,  were  the  order  of  the 
day,  ami  indulged  in  with  even  greater  freedom  than  in  Rome. 
Seneca  calls  Baije  the  seat  of  vice  (a  diveraorium  ritiorum"),  a 
term  which,  in  a  modified  sense,  may  have  applied  to  many  ol 
smaller  wsteri ng-plscee. 
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Of  the  accommodations  for  games,  walks,  and  con  versa  t 
connected  with  the  thermse,  we  have  spoken  before.     J I  in  the 
plan  of  the  Pompeian  therm®  (Fig.  420)  signifies  a  court 
rounded  on  two  sides  by  colonnades,  while  a  third  is  occupit •<! 
by  a  vaulted  hall  receiving  its  light   through   large  windows. 
This  court  was  the  ai  |  walk),  the  hall  (Fig.  420,  /  >  being 

destined  for  conversation.    For  gymnastic  exercise  previous  to 
the  bath  no  separate  space  is  assigned;  in  the  thermae  of  < 
calla  (Fig.  422)  we  find,  on  the  contrary,  ephebea,  conisteria,  and 
places  for  the  spectators  at  wrestling  competitions.     TV 
with  the  youths,  men  of  riper  years  took  part  in  these  i 
the  abstaining  from  which  was  a  matter  of  reproof  except  in 
cases  where  bodily  infirmities  or  a  learned  occupation  (i 
Cicero's  case)  were  considered  as  sufficient  excuse.     These  gym- 
nastic exercises,  however,  never  attained  among   the    li- 
the high  development  of  Greek  agonistic  games.    In  Rome  these 
exercises  were  chiefly  considered  as  a  preparatory   school   for 
actual  warfare :  the  principal  ones  among  them  were  the  throw- 
ing of  the  disk,  the  use  of  dumb-bells,  fencing  with  a  wooden 
sword  against  a  pole  (j>alus,  stipes,  frequently  practised    by 
grown-up  people  before   their  bath),   wrestling,   and    run 
Although  the  Greek  scheme  was  thus  essentially  adopted  by  the 
Romans,  their  public  games  took  an  entirely  different  character 
from  those  of  the  Greeks:  instead  of  the  icaXoicarfaOLa,  the  chief 
aim  of  the  Romans  was  enjoyment.     They  merely  asseniM- 
witness  the  agonistic  prowess  and  skill  of  professional 
notwithstanding  the  attempts  made  in  imperial  timei  at  intro- 
ducing the  Greek  agones  in  their  full  significance.    The  sann- 
the  case  in  the  thermae:  members  of  the  guilds  of  professional 
wrestlers  showed  their  skill,  the  wealthy  Roman  looking  on  and 
preferring  for  himself  some  easier  means  of  exercise.     For  this 
purpose  a  sphaBristerium  was  added  to  most  larger  private  houses, 
consisting,  like  those  of  the  therm®,  of  open  or  covered  halls, 
in  which  young  and  old  previously  to  taking  a  bath  pra 
some  easy  kind  of  gymnastic  exercise,  as,  particularly,  the  game 
at  ball. 

We  have  described  at  some  length  (p.  229)  this  game  as  played 
by  the  Greeks :  we  therefore  add  only  a  few  remarks  with  regard 
to  Roman  peculiarities.     Three  kinds  of  balls  were  used,  \  i 
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foUU  (a  Urge  bell  filled  with  air),  pOa^  and  pagamica.  The  ball 
waa  thrown  up,  and  caught,  and  thrown  back  again,  by  the  differ- 
ent player*— a  game  described  in  the  words  dttrim  luden. 
nd  of  game  at  ball  ia  described  by  the  words  eijmUim 
ludtre:  as  to  its  nature  we  know  not  is,  perhaps,  identical 

h  an  exciting  game  played  by  modern  Italians,  in  which  the 
ball  before  touching  the  ground  has  to  be  caught,  and  thrown  back 
h  a  wooden  ring  round  the  under  part  of  the  right  arm.    The 
pagamca  was  a  ball  stuffed  with  feathers,  as  to  the  use  of  wl 
we  have  no  means  of  information.    The  game  at  ball  could  be 
played  by  two  or  more  peraona;  the  name  tngon  orpUa  trigonal  is 
Icatea  three  players,  who,  if  skillful,  threw  and  caught  the  ball 
th  the  left  hand.     The  harpartum,  according  to  AthensBua 
originally  called  sWtoa,  admitted  of  any  number  of  player* 
was  a  rough,  exiting  game :  one  or  more  balls  were  thrown  up 
air  by  one  person,  whereat  the  players  standing  next  tried 
itch  them.    The  interior  of  a  sphseristerium  or  tennie<ourt  is 
she.  ig.  260,  taken  from  a  wall-punting  hi  the  thermsB  of 

re,  however,  need  to  improvise  sphsvisteria  in  the 
^uares  of  Borne,  particularly  in  front  of  the  butchers' 
booths  v  'urn  Roman  urn. 

100.  Trade*  and  handicraft*  were,  according  to  the  arwtocratic 
notions  llomans,  somewhat  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  free 

en ;  even  commerce,  particularly  retail  traffic,  was  little  es- 
teemed. Landed  property  on  a  large  scale  was  the  only  source 
of  income  not  unworthy  of  s  free  Roman  of  good  position  in 
society.  Cicero  in  hi*  ••  De  Officiia"  expounds  this  view  at  some 
;  be,  however,  makes  a  distinction  between  the  trades  ac 
usefulness  and  to  the  intellectual  faculties  required 
bvthem.  Commerce,  if  carried  on  honestly  and  on  a  large  scale, 
is  to  some  extent  approved  of,  particular  proceeds  are  in- 

vested  in  landed  property,  the  only  source  of  income  quite  worthy 

ve*  and  freedmen  were  the  chief  tradesmen  and  mechanics, 

4  various  requirements  of  the  household, 

tor  w..rking  for  payment  and  selling  their  wares  m  shops. 

•laves  attached  to  a  wealthy  Roman  hooaenold  com- 

o*  handicraftsmen  of  almost  every  kin  the  present 

we  omit  the  slaves  employed  m  agriculture  and  hortkolture :  wo 
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mention  a  complete  staff  of  architects,  etc.  (architecti,  fabric 
'.  -.,,,.  y/.-Avv.M,  teflon  an«l  fadiMJronon  (v$$tiarii, pmrnmiarU, 
cosmetw,  tonsores),  cooks,  pastry-cooks,  etc.  (pistons,  004 
ciarii,  fartores,  placerUarit),  together  with  Blavec  employed  in 

the  triclinium  {triclinarii,  with  the  tridinarchus  at   their  head, 
structures,  scissores);  also  nmticiana  and  troops  of  utilities  and 
jugglers.     IMiy.-icians  and  surgeons  were  mostly  slaves  or  freed- 
men;  the  important  post  of  } >rivate  secretary  of  the 
house  also  was  occupied  by  a  slave.    > — ^ 

The  numerous  class  of  the  slaves  was  recruited  by  the  ehil. 
of  slaves,  captives  taken  on  the  field  of  battle  or  in  oopqv 
cities,  and  sold  at  once  by  the  quaestor  accompanying  tin*  army,1 
and  by  slaves  continually  imported  from  other  slave-hold imr  1 
tries.     Slave-traders  (mangones,  venalicii)  always  followed  the 
armies,  or  bought   their  human  wares  in  the  chief  markets  of 
Koine  and  Delos,  etc.      <  >n Unary  slaves  were  exhibited  on  a 
scaffolding  (catasta)  erected  for  the  purpose:  a  tablet 
fastened  to  the  neck  of  the  captive  indicated  his  country,  age, 
corporal  and  intellectual  achievements  or  debilities,  as  iIbo  bil 
iruiltlessness  of  crime.    Accomplished  slaves,  particularly  of  ( - 
origin,  were  kept  in  separate  rooms  of  taverns,  and  shown  only 
to  wealthy  customers.     To  distinguish  them  from  free-born 
tives,  the  children  of  slave-parents  or  of  a  slave-mother  w< 
vemcB  or  home-slaves,  in  reference  to  the  masters  to  whom  they 
belonged  by  birth. 

All  the  slaves  belonging  to  a  master  were  collectively  called 
familia.  In  older  times  their  number  was  small,  the  w<  »rk  of  the 
simple  town  household  or  of  the  farm  (the  latter,  for  the  greater 
part,  performed  by  the  owner  himself)  not  requiring  many  hands. 
As  town  and  country  houses  grew  larger  and  more  splendid,  the 
number  of  slaves  had  to  be  increased  accordingly.     For  a1 

f  one  of  the  many  services  required  by  the  luxurious  owner 
and  his  family  a  separate  slave  was  kept,  this  perfect  division  of 
labor  being  considered  characteristic  of  a  grand  house.    The  slaves 
employed  in  the  town  house  were  called  j 
attached  to  the  v\W*  familia  rustica,  a  distinction  which,  hoi 
was  not  always  strictly  kept)  the  same  slaves  often 

1  Such  captives  were  crowned  with  a  wreath  to  show  their  being  for  sole,  whence 
the  expression — tub  corona  venire. 
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purposes,  at  least  among  the  lets  wealthy  cIiwm.  Some  of  the 
slave*  even  of  rich  people  occasionally  followed  their  master  frwn 
the  villa  urhnna  to  the  villa  nuiica. 

s  latifundia  taking  the  place  of  the  old  farm*  naturally 
required  a  much  larger  staff  of  laborers.  ISesides  the  agricultural 
slaves  proper,  employed  in  ploughing,  sowing,  reaping,  or  attend- 
ing to  olive-trees  and  vines,  gardeners  for  orchard,  kitchen,  and 
flower-gardens,  were  required ;  not  to  apeak  of  those  who  bad  to 
take  care  of  the  pi  rd,  the  fish-pond,  the  bee-hive,  and  the 

game-cover.      Sometime*   ejvejej   tho«OJBdi  of   sjejeni  sjeja  re- 
r  these  various  purposes. 
Another  class  of  slaves  were  those  employed  in  the  household, 
*,  upon  the  mister  and  his  family.    Among  the  lower 
domestic  slaves  (tmlaarm)  we  mention  first  the  flseioWni  or  jani- 
his  box  (odiaria),  had  to  watch  the  entrance  of  the 

rooms  in  order,  and  also  to  announce  visitors.    In  the  houses  of 
•eople  a  particular  nomencUuor  was  appointed  for  the  latter 
*e,  whose  office  it  was  to  call  out  the  names  of  clients  who 
came  to  say  their  matutinal  Av*  (mrtutatio)  to  their  patron  us,  and 
of  numerous  other  visitors  thronging  the  vestibule  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  day.    The  same  nomenclator  had  often  to  accompany 
meter  in  his  walks,  to  recall  to  his  memory  the  names  and 
instances  of  persona  met  in  the  street  whose  vote  or  assist- 
ance were  r«  »r  a  particular  purpose. 

a  wealthy  Roman  was  always  accompanied  by  one  or  more 

•laves  (/MnVasoims),  who  had  to  carry  any  object  that  might  be 

required  at  the  bath  or  a  party,  and  also  to  act  as  torch-bearers 

JiL     Another  class  of  slaves  were  the  Uctiarii, 

i  of  sedan-chains  which,  about  the  end  of  the  Republic, 

had  become  the  usual  means  of  conveyance  in  traveling.      I 

only  senators  and  ladies  were  allowed  to  be  carried  in  them, 

a  law  which,  moat  likely,  was  often  infringed.    We  have  to  dh> 

ish  the  litter  (Uetica),  a  frame  with  straps  to  support  a  mat- 

trc*!  and  pillow,  and  the  mdm^abdrQ^aUm  e/sHv)wltt  i  anmony 

(arcus),  and  curtains  (esfo,  plaga\  plaguU*)  that  could  be  pulled 

vn.    The  latter  means  of  conveyance  was  always  need 

odeat  women ;  it  resembled  the  modern  Oriental  palsnkocn, 

i  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  the  East,  together 
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runs  other  Oriental  customs,  after  the  defeat  of  Antioohm 
by  the  Romans.    Strong  slaves,  in  rich  red  liverie>,  carried  the 

..ii  their  shoulders  1>\ 
its  bottom.'  .  Germans,  Celts,  Ubnrniana,  Mid  Ifia 

in  later  times  particularly  Cappadocians,  were  employed  as  car- 
riers, their  numher  varying  with  the  >i/.e  of  the  litter.  A  port- 
able chair  (sella  gestatoria  or  portatoria)  was  introduced  l.v  Clau- 
dius, and  used  chiefly  by  emperors  and  consularesj  it  was  covered 
at  the  top,  and  could  be  closed  with  curtains.  One  or  be 
litters,  with  slaves  to  carry  them,  were  found  in  every  good 
Roman  household;  then  were,  however,  in  Koine  litter.-  on  hire, 
the  stand  (castra  V  |  of  which  was  in  the  u  XIV. 

trans  Tiberim." 

I'm  -ides  litters,  carriages  were  employed  on  travels;  their  use 
in  Rome,  and  most  likely  also  in  the  colonies  and  municipi 
restricted  bylaw.    Under  the  Republic  respectable  women  were 
allowed  to  drive  in  town,  a  privilege  taken  away  from  th 
imperial  times.     Vestals,  Flamines,  and  the  Rex  sacrorum,  i 
tain  sacred  processions,  as  also  the  triumphing  general,  and  the 
magistrates  in  the  procession  preceding  the  festive  htdi  0if censes, 
were  allowed  to  drive  in  carriages.     Even  carts  with  merchan- 
dise, etc.,-  were  forbidden  to  appear  in  the  streets  of  Rome  during 
the  ten  hours  from  sunrise  to  sunset  (by  the  lex  J  "I'm.  passed 
45  b.  c),  with  the  exception  of  those  destined  to  transport  the 
materials   of  the  large  buildings.     With  the  beginning  of  the 
third   century   carriages  became   more    frequent   in    the    i 
although  their  use  remained  the  privilege  of  the  highest  imperial 
officials.     We  possess  many  representations  of  carts  and  carri 
the  classification  of  which  according  to  the  expressions  found  in 
t lie  authors  is  not  always  possible.     The  body  of  the  carriage 
is  generally  clumsy,  while  the  wheels,  with  spokes  (roia  rad> 
are  almost  always  of  a  graceful  shape.     On  the  monument  of  Igel 
(Fig.  414)  we  see  a  small  open  carriage  on  two  wheels  drawn  by 
mules,  in  which  two  persons  are  seated  ;  perhaps  we  may  recogniae 
in  it  a  cisium  or  essedum.     Another  richly-decorated  carriage 
(carpenlum),  also  on  two  wheels,  but  with  an  awning  to  it,  ap 
on  the  coins  of  Julia,  daughter  of  Titus,  and  on  those  of  Agrip- 

1  A  small  terra-cotta,  not  ;,   in  the  Musco  Borbonico  at  N 

shows  two  men  carrying  a  litter  in  the  manner  dean 
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pina,  daughter  ot  uermanicu-  m  abow*  a  two-whe 

Inrmtfnf  narriajp,  (mglaJin/)  with  m  iwilag,    AW.i  nd  s*j 
>ned  by  the  author*  as  Urge  traveling-carriages  for 
erml  persons  do  not  appear  on  the  monument*;  where,  on 
other  hand,  we  frequent)/  meet  with  carta  and  wagon*  Ioj 

nir.il  ;  n  dace,  merchan- 
dise, am  the  generic 

the    expression*    SJTHfletssa, 
carrus,  and  oreera  marking 

sJUa  fay  Mi     Kg.  469  abowi 

i  wine-skin  on  it 
489  (from  a  mosai 

d    Switzerland),    a 
cart,  drawn  by  two  oxen, 

the  load  of  which  i*  secured  against  rain  by  a  blanket ;  even  the 
atop  to  mount  the  cart  baa  not  been  omitted.    On  the  arch 

Severn*  (compare  Fig.  585)  and  the  column  of  Antoninus 
we  tee  a  number  of  baggage-cart*,  some  of  them  on  two 
wheel*  with  spoke*,  others  on  massive  round  disks  of  wood 
(tympanum),  all    laden  with   piece*  of  armor  and   provision* 

-ack*  and  barrels.  Bronze  rings  attached  to  the  collar*  of 
horses,  bits,  and  other  parts  of  the  harness,  aa  well  aa  the 
ends  of  pole*  shaped  like  animal*'  heads,  exist  in  numerous  sped- 
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iierous  slaves  followed  the  traveling-carriage  or  litter  of  the 

Hon  of  the  inns  making  a  com: 

apparatus  a  matter  of  necee- 

ue  members  of  the  imperial 

family  and  other  wealthy  Romans  took 

ride  in   their   traveling-equipment, 

redooa    plate  and    carpets  r» 

carried  after  them  by  a  numerous  tr.i 

it  horsemen,  forerunners, 


**  U 


ran 


B,  and  vol.  II .  Part  i..  S.  ft. 

n 
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saddle-horses,  grooms,  domestic  and   body  slaves,  preceded  the 
caravan  or  brought  uj>  the  rear. 

MHIg  the  slaves  (vulgares)  we  further  mention  the  I 
lister  and  his  family,  also  valets  and  chambermaids,  be 
which  lower  slaves  the  Romam  naed  to  keep  a  Dumber 
monialn  to  amnae  them  and  their  guests,  particularly al  I 
as  bands  of  musician-  (pueri  s'jmphoniaci),  mimi<  rs  of 

-exes,  gladiators  (who  frequently  accompanied  the  master  in 
his  walks),  jugglers,  and  rope-dancers  (compare  cur  deaeriptL 

the  Greek  Bymposion,  p.  270,  Pigs,  805- 
.  .    A.bout  the  arts  of  these  acrobats  and 
rope  -  dancers  {funam  W/,   BeAcmobata) 
we  hear  astonishing  accounts  from  I 
ancient  authors.    Even  elephant 
trained  to  mount  the  rope  (Pliny  viii..  2, 
3).     Fig.  483  show.-  the   reverse  of  a 
coin  of  Cv/.icus  (a  city  celebrated  for 
acrobatic  feats)  illustrating  the  mounting 
of  a  rope.     We  also  hear  of  p 
among  the  domestic  slaves,  i.  e.,  fl 
men,  who  rose  into  the  air  by  means  of  the  petauron  or  flying- 
machine,  the  construction  of  which,  in  the  absence  of  monumental 
ace,  cannot  be  sufficiently  understood  from  the  meagre  ac- 
counts of  the  authors. 

Among  domestic  slaves  we  ajso  mention   the    onforta 
beings  whose  bodily  or  intellectual   frailties  were  the  laughing 
stock  of  their  master  (moriones,  fatui,  and  fatucB).     Dwai ■; 
hoth  sexes  (nani,  nance),  who  were  taught  to  tight  and  dance, 
were  particular  favorite-  with  ladies.     A  pet  dwarf  of  Julia,  the 
granddaughter  of  Augustus,  was  only  two  feet  one  palm  high  :  his 
was  Canopas.   Two  bronze  statuettes  found  at  Pompeii  rep- 
resent two  crippled,  misshapen  forms  with  large  heads,  one  of  them 
dancing  and  beating  the  castanets,  the  other  clad  in  a  toga,  with  a 
India  fastened  to  a  chain   round  his  neck,   and  holding  a  writing- 
tablet  in  his  hand  (compare  also  "Piiturcd'Ercol.,"  v«>l. 
91,  92). 

eral  overseers  were  employed  in  keeping  the  nnmei 
slaves  in  order;  the  higher  officials  <>f  this   kind   had   also  to 
superintend  the  management   of  the  house,  the  stores,  etc.     The 
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yr<jcunttor%\\\v  lir>t  psjsjBSj  HMBg  llic/'rvx'/i./nf  skit*.  ■Mfrf 

income  and  domestic  expense  of  hit  matter.    The  agen 
the  landed  y  waa  called  actor,  to  whom,  in  case  be  luul 

no  agricultural  knowledge,  a  practical  fanner  {vilieus)  waa  given 
aa  assistant.  At  the  villa  urbana  the  atrieruU,  or  steward,  kept 
the  account*,  at  least  in  older  timet;  afterward  thia  became 
business  of  a  aeparate  official,  dUpenmior,  the  atriensis  being 
limited  to  the  superintendence  of  domestic  arrangementa.  The 
etUarius  vrpromvs  had  the  leave  to  store-room  and  wine-cellar, 
higher  slave*  of  the  last-mentioned  kind  were  col lectively 
called  mwmmm. 

An  important  position  waa  held  by  the  Uctorm  or  anagnodm, 
slaves  who  had  to  read  out  to  their  master  while  at  table*  or  in 
the  bath,  and  to  write  from  dictation,  copy  documents,  or  take 
care  lbrary. 

We  finally  mention  the  physicians  and  surgeons,  who,  at  least 
publican  times,  belonged  for  the  greater  part  to  the  classes 
of  slaves  and  freedmen. 

The  position  of  the  slave  among  the  Romans  waa  widely 
m  that  of  his  fellow-sufferer  in  Greece,     In  the  In 
country  the  mutual  positions  of  master  and  slave  were  legally 
defined,  the  right  of  punishing  or  even  killing  a  slave  being  eon- 
tid.  nited  by  the  law.    Different  in  Rome:  here  die  slave 

was  the  absolute  property  of  the  master,  unprotected  by  the  law 
against  his  cruelty.     The  harshness  of  this  relation  was,  of 
idual  oases,  modified  by  the  humanity  of  the 

the  usefulness  of  the  slave;  but  as  many  of  his  in 
slaves  were  hardly  known  to  the  master,  they  were,  particularly 
in  the  country,  at  the  mercy  of  overseers.  This,  of  course,  waa 
not  to  be  feared  in  earlier  times,  when  the  slaves  sat  down  to 
their  meals  on  lower  benches  (swase/fta)  st  the  foot  of  their  mas- 
ter's couch,  or  when  the  latter  shared  the  labor  of  the  field 
his  servants.  attachment  thus  engendered  disappeared 

lie  slaves  from  any  fstnili.tr  intercourse  with  their 

now  had  their  rations  (dmmmm)  dealt  out  to  them  by 

the  day  or  month,  and  with  the  savings  out  of  these  ( nasWii#m i. 

master  had  no  r  slaves  frequently  bought 

unless  they  tried  the  shorter  way  of  theft  and 
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defraudation,  undaunted  I  nel  pnniahmenf  to  which  their 

slightest  misdemeanors  were  liable.     The  [>ride  of  a  freeman  made 
captive  on  the  field  of  battle  could   ill   brook  such   t 
whence  the  furious  determination  with  which  the  I  ugglo 

of  the  revolted  slaves  was  carried  on.     Kef  ractory  slaves  had 
legs  fettered  with  cornpedee,  so  as  to  make  their  esca] 
or,  loaded  with  iron  collar!  (cottare)  and  manacles  {man 
were  imprisoned   in  dungeons  (ergastulum^pi^f/im/m)  Imilt    on 
most  farms  for  the  pnrpote,  or  condemned  t<»  hard  labor  in  the 
quarries.     Flagellation  with  a  stick,  rod,  or  whip,  was  a  eommon 
punishment  {full  dstix),  as  was  also  the  carrying  of 

the  /urea,  a  fork  like  instrument  laid  round  the  i 

protruding  front  part  of  the  f urea.    Runaway 
slaves,  or  those  found  gllllty  of  theft,  had  the  initial  letter  of  the 
crime  branded  on  their  foreheads  with  a  hot  iro 
their  name  stigmosi  or  literati).     Their  capital  pnnishi 
crucifixion  {in  crucem  ager,  figere),  or  being  thrown  int 
,  or  opposed  to  wild  animals  in  the  amphitheat. 

Slaves  were,  of  course,  forbidden  to  wear  the  toga.  Their 
costume  was  the  tunica,  of  coarse  dark  materials,  worn  in  the 
manner  of  the  G  omis,  to  which  workman's  costume  a 

pienula  or  lacerna  might  be  added  in  bad  weather.  Other  si 
who  had  to  wait  personally  on  the  master  and  his  family, 
likelv  wore  a  finer  tunic  of  Lighter  colors. 

After  his  liberation  (manumissio)  had  been  granted,  the 
stood  to  his  patron  in  the  relation  of  klibertm<.     This  manm 
was  effected  by  the  patron   presenting  himself   with   his 
before  the  highest  magistrate  of  the  city;  after  having  j»r 
his  right  of  possession  (iusta  servitus),  he  pronounced  the  words, 
"J I unc  hominem  ego  volo  liberum  esse,"  whereat  the  Mi 
('without  whom  the  >lave  could  not  appear  in  a  legal  tr 
not  having  yet  !  his  liberty)  touched  the  slave  with  a  rod 

on  the  top  of  his  head,  or,  according  to  a  later  custom,  boxed  his 
ear.     After  this  the  patron  ta  former  slave  by  the  hand, 

I  him  round,  and  ended  the  ceremony  by  once  mo 
tug  the  just-mentioned  formula.     Besides  this  lil 
manumissio  vindicta,  there   existed    the  so-called    ma 
censu,  consisting  in  £hl  being  entered    in    the 

census-lists;  and  the  i  .        .  ihe  liber 
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he  slave  by  the  owner*  last  will.     After  hi*  liberation  the 
iter  slave  put  *j  donned  the  toga,  wore  a  ring,  and 

shaved  his  beard— the  signs  of  a  freeman. 

be  mefher^1  or  intellectual  occupations  of  the  slaves 
were  continued  by  them  at  freedmen,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  trades  were  shared  by  the  jfiebs  with  the  librrii.    The  eon- 
tempt  against  trades  expressed  by  Cicero  is  further  illustrated  by 
radeamen  being.  w  exceptions,  debarred  from 

serving  in  the  legions.    Roman  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  there- 

,  were  a  low,  cowardly,  and  at  the  same  time  unruly  elan 
people— /aw  urbanu,  aa  Cicero  calls  the  y  mentions  par- 

ie  year  426  of  the  city,  the  Gauls  threat- 
ened  Rome,  the  Consul  L.  ^Emiliua  Mamercinus  was  compelled 
is  legions  from  the  just-mentioned  classea,  "minim* 
militu*  id.meum  genus."    The  same  Livy  reproaches  the  Conaul 
own  by  the  battle  of  Canme,  with  hi*  descent 
u  a  butcher  -  igrammatiata  loved  to  ridicule  trades- 

men grown  wi  true  parvenus,  made  a  show 

Mecliar.  I *(coUegia  iptfemm) existed  at  an  early  per 

g  traced  back  to  King  Numa  ;  they  were  nin. 
era,  carpenters,  goidemiths,  dyers,  leather* 
lers,  smiths,  and  potters,  and  another  guild  combining,  at 
nV.  remaining  handicrafts,  wWeh   afterward  developed 

v  separate  societies.    Among  these  later  guilds,  frequt 
*d  in  inscriptions,  we  name  the  goldsmiths,  bakers,  purple 
.ig-dealers,  sailors,  ferrymen,  physicians,  etc-    They  had 
their  separate  inns  (ewna,  aflW-  uUutea  and  rules  of  re- 

ception and  expulsion  of  member*,  their  collective  and  individual 
ileges,  their  laws  of  mutual  protection,  and  their 

•like  the  mediaeval  g  There  was,  however,  no 

I  guild.     In  consequence,  there  was  much 
m  freedmen—foreign,  particularly  Greek,  work- 
men  who  settled  in  Rome,  as  also  from  the  domestic  slaves  who 
supplifl  the  wanta  of  the  large  families    reaeotie  enough  to  pre- 
vent  the  trades  from  aequi 

festive  gathering*  at  their  inns;  on  wl 

i 
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1-painting  at  P«'  :'0,  p. 

177,  et  W0.)ismost  likely  intended  as  an  illustration  of  A  o« 
tors'  procession.     A  large  wooden   tray  (ferculwn),  tnrmo« 
by  a  decorated  baldachin,  is  being  carried  on  the  shonldsn  of 
young  workmen.    Oa   the  tray  stands  a  carp  h   in 

iiiiniatuiv,  with    tWO   men   at    their  work,  the    iipire  of  Da'dalus 
being  seen  in  the  foreground. 

The  shops  in  which  the  mechanics  worked  and  exhibited  their 
wares  were  collectively  called  iaberna,  a  name  derived  from  the 
old  booths  i*/uod  ex  tabuUi  dim  fiebani),  such  as  stood  in  the 
Forum  IJomanum  in  old   times.     Under  Domitian  then 
struct  re  banished  from  the  streets  and  Fornm 

only  the  money-changers  being  allowed  to  retain  their  old  places. 
Martial  i  vii.,  61 )  highly  approves  of  this  measure.     The  shop 
in  the  ground-floors  of  houses  opening  toward  the  The 

shops  of  a  provincial  town,  as,  for  instance,  of  Pompeii,  e<.nsisted 
of  one  large  compartment  with  one  or  two  smaller  baok-ro 
the  latter  sometimes  connected  by  means  of  stairs  with  In  dr 
in  the  upper  story  (compare  the  house  of  Pansa,  Fig.  386). 
shops  are  open  toward  the  street  (in  corner  houses  even  on 
sides),  so  as  not  to  impede  the  view  of  the  wares.     F 
street  stood  a  stone  counter,  a  narrow  passage  being  Left  for  those 
who  wished  to  enter  the  shop;  bottles  containing  the  liquid 
sale  were  let  into  this  counter,  cases  in  the  back-wall  of  the  shop 
being  filled  with  glasses,  bottles,  and  stores.     Shop-sign>,  mostly 
hewn  in  stone),  indicated  the  nature  of  the  objects  for  sale  ;  the 
shop  of  a  milkman  at  Pompeii  shows  the  sign  of  a  goat;  that  of 
a  wine-merchant  exhibits  two  men  carrying  an  amphora  on   I 
stick  over  their  shoulders;  that  of  a  baker,  a  mill  put  in  motion 

k cries,  as  attached  to  every  large  household,  hare 
been  found  in  several  Pompeian  houses,  as,  for  instance,  in  those 
of  Pansa  and  Sallustius;  in  an  oven  belonging  to  the  Casa  di 
Marte  e  Venere  numerous  loaves  of  bread  have  been  found, 
completely  burnt,  but  still  distinctly  recognizable.  Close  to  the 
house  of  Sallustius  lies  a  large  bakery  containing  four  mills  made 
•arse  porous  tufa.  Fig.  484  serves  to  illustrate  then 
ties,  one  half   showing  the   exterior  the  other  the 

cross-section  of  a  mill.     The  stone  base,  in  the  form  of  a  di 
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marked  a;  its  upper  surface  ahowi  a  rill  or  groove  (b\  going  all 
roun.l  *  base  stand*  a  massive  conical  stone  (,<\  aula, 

. 

•tone  St  surmounted  by  a  hollow  double  cone  or 
</,  catUlu*,  *w),  the  corn  being  ponred  upper 

whence  it  «lr op  >d  through  another  g  roore  (*)  into  the  nar- 
row apaee  between  the  lower  half  of  the  double  funnel  and  the 
outer  surface  of  the  cone  (c).    On  the  double  funnel  (d  d)  being 

.-d  rouna  D  waa  crushed,  the  flour  dropping  in 

groore  (b  :<roove  (*)  could  be  closed  bj  means  of  en 

holes,  the  centre  one  of  which  waa  connected  with 
the  I  Ue  cone  by  means  of  a  strong 

peg,  so   at  to    facilitate   the  action  of 
the    four   other    holes 
rig    to    admit    the    grain.      Two    bars 
.,  fastened  in  the  middle  of  the  double 
«rved  to  work  the  mill,  which  was 
done  !»y  men  (mcla  venatUU)  or  ani-  J|  » 

m&U(m<Jajummtoria,<mnaria).  Wmdn  r*.  m. 

were  unknown  to  the  Romans ;  not  so  wnt 

la  aquaria,  hydraUta\  one  <4  by 

iciple  of  action  resembled  that  just  explained: 
water-mills  were  introduced  in  Rome  about  the  fourth  04 
century  A.  d.     A  Pompeian  wall-painting  (a  Mus.  Borl 

lopicU  the  Vedalia,  or  millers'  feast,  celebrated  on 
the  mh  of  June,  genii  taking  the  place  of  men,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  these  pictures.  The  day  waa  celebrated  by  the  miller* 
and  bakers  by  a  mer,  consisting  of  bread,  salt, 

vegetables,  and  fish,  served  in  earthenware.  The  donkeys  had  a 
resting-dav,  animals  ami  mill  being  adorned  with  flowers,  and 
garlands  composed  of  loavea  strung  together.  In  the  just-men- 
tioned bakery  of  Pompeii  we  see  also  an  oven  cleverly  con- 
structed, and  furnished  with  a  contrivance  to  retain  the  heat. 
The  act  of  baking  its.  trated  on  a  small  grave-: 

outside  the  Porta  Maggiorc,  where  the 
cana  Pnenestina  meet  at  1  angle.     Acconl 

the  inscription:  EST  HOC  1IONUI!  M  IKi 

>EMPTORI8  API  A 

has  been  erected  by  M.  Vergttina  Eurysacee,  baker  and 
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bread  dealer,  for  himself  and  his  wife,  Atistia.    The  Dame  of  the 
monument  is  panarium  (bread-basket),  and  it  is  adorned  with  the 
tr.uks  among  which  we  heaps  of  com, 

two  mills  moved  by  donkeys,  two  flour-strainers,  and  two  miller'i 
knives;  also  a  machine  for  kneading  dough  moved  by  bones, 

similar  maehine  appears   in   a    relief  «*n  a  sarcophagus  of  the  La- 
teral! (Gerhard,  u  Denkm.  u.  FoneL,"  L861,  tfo.  US).     Sea 
weigh  large  and  heavy  quantities  (a  pair  of  which  also  appears 
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00  the  monument  of  Eurysaces)  are  frequently  met  with  on  Roman 
and  Qreek  monuments;  they  resemble  those  at  present  in 

Smaller  quantities  of  dry  or  Liquid  substances,  such  as  b 
fish,  oil,  or  ehemieals,  were  weighed  in  the  libra  (Pig.  W6),  two 
specimens  of  which  have  been  found  at  Pompeii.  The  oh;. 
be  weighed  is  suspended  from  the  smaller  of  the  two  unequal 
ends  of  the  beam  (jugum),  while  to  the  Longer  end  is  attached  a 
it  (cequipondium),  by  means  of  a  movable  ring.  By  push- 
ing this  equipoise  to  and  from  the  point  of  revolution  the  w< 
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of  the  object  could  be  det. 

being  divided  by  means  of  incised  points.  Fig.  485,  a,  shows  en- 
other  balance,  fmm  the  shorter  end  of  whose  beam  are  suspended 
a  hook  and  a  scale  (la*jr\  the  former  fur  the  fasten  in-  of  Imttles 

«s  with  tluiiU,  the  latter  f..r  the  reception 
be  weighed.    The  longer  end  of  the  beam  is  here  divide*  1 

to  system  of  points,  the  one  to  determine  the  weights  of  sol- 
.or  that  of  fluid  substances.  In  other  balances  the  beam 
ro  equal  parts  (Fig.  485,  o),  a  scale  being  sus- 
pended from  each  end.  One  of  these  ends,  moreover,  is  marked 
in  the  manner  described,  the  equipoise  here  showing  the  form  of 
an  acorn,  while  in  tin?  former  case  it  was  a  head  of  Mineral ;  the 
heads  i  of  animals  occur  often.  rons  other  weights 

to  be  i  ne  of  the  scales  have  been  found.    They  are  made 

of  hronse,  lead,  or  stone ;  some  of  them  have  their  value  marked 
on  them. 

he  bakeries  we  mention  cook-shops,  low  inns  (popina>\ 
and  wine-shops  (cauporux).  They  were  frequented  by  the  poor- 
est classes,  and  were  often  the  scenes  it  waa  considered 
disreputa  an  to  visit  such  places.  There 
however,  taverns,  etc.,  for  routs  of  the  better  cissies,  where  de- 
bauchery and  games  of  hazard  were  the  order  of  the  day ;  the 
trade  ot  innkeeper  (caupo)  was,  for  these  reasons,  considered  dst- 
reputable.  The  interior  arrangement  of  such  places  most  likely 
resembled  that               modern  o$UrU.    8ign-boards  (iW 

at  the  door,  proclaimed  the  name  of  the  bouse:  at  Pom- 

.ere  was  an  Elephant  inn:  in  Itome,  near  the  Forum,  a  Cock ; 
•us,  a  Mercurv  and  Apollo,  etc.     A  wall-painting  at  Hercu- 
laneu  227)  gives  a  lea  of 

an  antique  taUma.    In  the  foreground  of  s  square,  wl> 

!iade  shows  to  be  a  forum,  mine  host  is  helping  s  guest  to 
some  beverage  brewing  in  a  kettle  on  the  fire:  in  the  background 

o  work  of  a  fiotter  we  have  already  become  acquainted 
(sat  1 90  and  Kip*.  198  and  191  •  In  Pompeii  a  potter'soven  has 
been  found  to  the  left  of  the  street  of  graves.  The  fireplace  has 
a  fiat  top  full  «.f  holes,  through  which  the  heat  enters  the  baking 
oven.  A  nimilar  arrangement  is  shown  in  the  tiler's  and  potter's 
:  leiniabern  (in  1858,  thirty-six  of  the 
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and  seventy-seven  of  the  latter  kind  li  discovered),  as  also 

in  those  found  near  Waiblinir-  rtemberg);  at  th 

tion  of  the  latter,  in  L840,  th«- author  was  present. 

The  surface  of  a  kylil  In  the  Uoval  Musi'uni,  Berlin  (< 
okBohalen  dea  Kgl.  Museums,"  Tafs.  xii.,  \ii  vsente 

-hop  of  a  metal-founder  ;  although    taken    fn 

life,  the  picture  will  serve  omr  preseni  purpoee.     We  then  see 
the  large  furnace  with  the  caldron  standing  on  it:  onewod 

is  poking  the  lire,  while  another,  leaning  on  his  sledge-hammer. 
seems  to  Will  f<M  thfl  melting  of  the  metal.      In  another   p.. 

the  shop  the  bronze  statue  of  a  praying  youth  lies  on  the 
The  head  has  not  vet   been  soldered  on  to  the  l>ody;  a  man  is 

working  with  a  hammer  at 
one  arm  of  the  figure.    On 
the  opposite    side   i>   seen, 
under  a  scaffolding,  t1 
ished   colossal    statue   of    a 
youthful  warrior:  two 
men  are  polishing  tin 
with    a    scraper,   wliil* 
men    in     long    cloaks,    most 

likely  the  artist  and  the  own- 
er of  the  founder^ . 
big    on.      Hammers, 
modeled     arms,     legs,    and 
heads,  and   .-ketches  0O   tab? 
lets,  cover   the  walls.      Vul- 
can's smithy  has  been  shown, 
slops  at  their  work  are  frequently  met  with  in   bast* 
b    (Mil'lin,  «  (iallerie    Mvtlml.,"  Mb.   383).      A    cutler' >    BftOp 
and  workshop  are  illu.-t rated  by  two  1  >ass-relief8  on  a  dppni  in  the 
Vatic.  former  <>f  which  (Fig.  4^6)  shows  a  rich 

sickles,  priming-knives,  and   lonjj  carving-knives.     The 
the  business  seems  to  be  selling  a  knife  to  a  <  i 

Fig.  487,  from  a  bass-relief  found  at  Capua,  has,  ieoordin 
Its  inscription,  been  let  into  the  proaoeninnvwall  of  a  step*  by 
Lucceius  Peculiaris,  a  builder,  in  consequence  of  i  dream  he  had. 
Near  the  figure  of  Athene  ESrgaae  wo  see  a  sculptor  workii 
K   rinthian  capital,  while  two  men  are  lifting  the  drum 
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column  by  mean*  of  a  tread-wheel.  Chisels,  gravers,  file*,  drilk 
and  li.iluif  died  statue*,  have  been  discovered  in  a  sculptor's 
studio  at  Pompeii ;  pain  of  oompaatea  naed  bj  stone-masons  and 
carpenh-i>.  leatk,  in  I       iing  botflies,  hsft  iho  bm  found  at 

the  latter  divided  into  twelve  unci*  (by  pointa  a 
•ide  surface)  and  sixteen  digiti  (marked  on  the  edge);1  similar 
instrument*  appear  aa  emblems  on  tombstones. 

workshop,  reeognizal  >o  axles  of  carts, 

fellies,  and  tools  found  there,  baa  been  discovered  at  Pompeii 
outsM  rculaneum  gate.    A  carpenter's  workshop  appears 

in  a  wall-painting  st  I  Ierculaneum,  where  two  Cupids  are  sawing 
a  board  with  a  saw  exactly  resembling  those  at  present  in  use. 


9m.  m. 

The  bottom  of  a  glass  vessel  found  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome  rep- 
resents the  manipulations  of  a  cabinet-maker  and  cutter  of  wood 
in  six  pictures  painted  on  a  gold  ground  < 

<  atacombes  de  Hon 
<t  also  Jahn,  loc.  o7M  Tat 
iieries  are  represented  (1  2  and  4  •elan 

tiqp:  the  intrri..  tier's  shop  appears  in  s  wall 

lefBttlancum  fPfetai 
where  one  of  pids  sitting  by  a  table  seems  to  beat  the 

leather  on  a  last,  while  the  other  is  sewing  st  a  shoe;  rows  of 
finished  shoes  stand  in  an  open  cupboard  and  on  boards  on  the 
wall,  which  proves  that  the  shop  was  used  both  for  working  and 
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Belling,  In  the  street  leading  toward  the  o.Iimuh  at  Pompeii, 
there  is  the  shop  of  an  oft-merchant,  with  eight  earthen  vessels 
let  into  the  counter,  in  which  olives  and  clotted  nil  hare  been 
found;  we  also  mention  a  perfumer's  sh< 

which,  now  illegible,  announced  the  sale  of  pomatum,  incense,  and 
the  ingredients  for  embalming  the  dead:  in  a  colorm 
in  the  Casa  del  Arridnea  di  Toscana,  colors,  partly  in  a  raw  state, 
partly  prepared  with  resin,  have  been  found.    A  series  of  m 
scenes  appear  in  a  picture  at  Berculaneum  ("  Pitture  d'K 
vol.  iii.,  Tav.  xlii..  tt  M£.)  representinir  the  colonnade  of  a  forum, 
where  clothes,  bronze  vessels,  iron- ware,  and  cakes  are  sold,  while 
shoemakers  take  the  i  of  people  sitting  on  benches. 

102.  Three  classes  among  the  slaves  and  freedmen  held  a  dis- 
tinguished position  by  their  intellectual  accomplishment-,  viz.,  the 
medi  ;!id  Itifirari*     About  physicians,  their  first  ap- 

pearance among  the  Romans  and  their  social  portion,  we  g 
interesting  information  from  Pliny's  remarks  at  the  beginni 
the  twenty-ninth  book  of  his  "Natural  History."    In  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Kepublic  slaves  and  freedmen  used  to  treat  their 
patients  according  to  certain  old  prescriptions  and  nostrums.     In 
the  year  575  of  the  city  (219  b.  c.)  a  Greek  surgeon  of  the  name 
of  Archagathus  settled  in  Rome,  whose  art  was  acknowledged  by 
the  erection,  at  the  public  expense,  of  a  booth  for  him  on  the 
Acilian  cross-road.     To  his  passion  for  burning  and  cutting  he 
owed  the  nickname  of  butcher:  altogether  he  brought  discredit  on 
Greek  doct6rs;  they  were  called  charlatans,  filling  their  purses 
and  endangering  their  patients'  lives  by  their  ignorance,  there 
being  no  law  to  restrict  or  punish  them.    Nevertheless,  the  a 
ance  of  Archagathus  and  other  Greek  medical  men  gai 
the  establishment  of  a  medical  profession  in   Rome.     Numerous 
physicians  became   known,  one  rejecting    the   remedies  of   the 
other,  and  seeking  renown  by  the  introduction  of  new  methods. 
"Hence,"  says  Pliny,  "those  disgraceful  squabbles  at  si 
when   all   the   ]>h  disagree  only  in  order  to  avoid  the 

appearance  of  consent;  hence  the  dreadful  inscription  on  tombs — 
'The  number  of  his  doctors  has  killed  him.'  Medical  art  i< 
changed  every  day  by  new  additions;  we  ore  a 

Greek  wind,  and  the  decision  of  life  and  death  lies  with  him  who 
has  got  most  to  say  for  himself,"  etc.     The  large  income 


. 
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physician  (for  wai  mists,  they  also  told  their  drags,  fro- 

»mpotod  of  expensive  ingredients)  may  be  guessed  from 
Stertinius,  body  physician  to  the  emperor, 
considered  it  highly  meritorious  on  his  put  to  be  satisfied 
500,000  sestertii,  ss  his  private  practice  bad  brought  him  000,000 
sestertii  (£6,454)  according  to  the  value 
money  in  Augustus's  time).    Krinas,  a  con- 
temper  I  death  ten 
mil  lion  sestertii,  after  baring  spent  almost 
as  much  on  the  bvfldfaag  of  fortifications  at 
Massilia  (his  n                 n)  and  other  cities. 
ier  Nero  the  medical  profession  became 
organised,  an  upper  class  of  physicians,  the 
arehiatri,  being  created,  among  winch  the 
the  emperors  (arehiatri 
lie  arehiatri  populates  held 
again  distinguished  ranks.    The  former  were 
among   the    most    important  court 

■ifc  *pectabibs.  After  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius  a 
certain  namber  of  the  arehiatri  populares  were  appointed  to  reside 
in  each  town ;  they  were  elected  by  the  citiaens  and  examined  by 
the  college  of  arehiatri ;  they  received  a  salary  from  the 
besides  being  exempted  from  all  munera,  for  which  in  return  they 
had  to  sttend  the  poor.  Medical  men  were  divided  into  physicians 
(msdiciu  surgeons  (merit*  eWjurvm,  vulnerarii,  chiruryi\  and 
oculists  (oeularii  or  m*diei  ab  ocW/s);  besides  these,  we  hear  of 
dentists,  specialists  for  diseases  of  the  ear,  lady-physicians  for  the 
diseases  of  their  own  sex,  midwives,  and  assistanta  (intralipto), 
whose  chief  business  was  to  rub  patients  with  medicinal  ointment ; 
we  also  mention  the  numerous  sellers  of  Oriental  salves,  etc.,  who 
edde*l  to  the  grand  system  of  quackery  obtaining  in 

Borne.    Surgical  instruments  and  medicine-boxes  made  of  bronze 
ilvtr  inlaid  covers  have  been  discovered;  little  weigl 
v  determine  the  quantity  of  the  medicine  wed,  were  also 

presents  a  box  found  in  the 

:sh  count  the  Royal  Museum,  Berlin.    <  >n  it* 

owe  the  inlaid  image  of  JCuculapios  pbr. 

a  small  tempi*  *  o  chemists'  shops  have  been  found, 

the  signboards  of  which  show  the  snake  of  the  same  god,  with  a 
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tpple    in    its   mouth:   nttd    medical   substances,  li< p. 
up  in  glasses,  and  a  surgical  apparatus  of  bronze  (now   in   tin 
Museum  of   Naples),   have  been  discovered  there.      Fig,   489 
represents  a  number  of  surgical  Instruments  found  in  the  bouse 
of  a  iUTgeon    in   the  Strada  Coiisolare  at  Pom]  I  brOfiie 

box  containing  probes  (specillum),  such   :i  telj  in 

tiy  Oy  j>.     Pi ncers  (forceps)  are  seen  e,  g%  I  {scalpel, 

lum);  ly&spn  ,  i  sound;  q,  a  straight  pin;  /•.  pincers  to 

remove  splinters  of  bones ;  A,  a  speculum  m 
chopper  of  unknown  use. 

Frequent  diseases  of  the  eye  occurring  from  about  th 
the  Republic,  as  the  roaulti  of  vice  or  exaggerated  hot  bathing, 
necessitated  a  separate  class  of  oculists.    The  Dames  of  the  oculists 
of  the  Empress  Livia  are  found  in  her  columbariuin. 


vases,  previously  taken  for  children's  toys,  have  turned  out  to  be 
receptacles  of  drops  and  salves  for  diseases  of  the  eye:  one  of 
them  shows  the  inscription  " Lycium  Iasonis"  i.  e.,  the  prescript 
tion  of  the  Greek  oculist  Iason.    Particularly  in  the  Oedd 
provinces  of  the  empire  small  tablet!  of  b!  Ottnd  in 

numbers,  indicating  the  names  of  oculists,  their  prescription-  and 
the  way  of  applying  them  :  these  were  advertisements  of  Roman 
oculists.     The  quackeries  of  medical   men  wen-  tavorit 

with  both  Athenian  and  Etoman  playwrights.     A 

:ng(Panofka,  "  BikL  antik.  \a   >.."  Tal  \'.  5)  represents  I 
traveling  quack  practising  his  art  in  a  booth  standing  in  a  ma 
place;  he  is  feeling  the  head  of  a  patient,  whom,  with  the 
ance  of  his  servant,  he  is  pulling  Up  the  stairs  of  his  booth. 
Numerous  taberncB  were,  by  the  advertisements  on  the  i 
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potto  or  porticoes  of  the  boom,  marked  as  bookseller*'  shops. 

shops  were  found  In  Rome,  in  the  Forum  near  the  Curia,  in 

<  8sndalarius,  and  in    many  other   much  •  frequented 

quartern.     Several   names  of   celebrated   publishing 

vn  to  us.  Inside  the  shops  lay  in  pigeon-holes  (t 
nidi),  carefully  arranged,  the  book-rolls,  in  more  or  less  costly 
bindings.  The  shops,  at  the  same  time,  were  meeting-places  of 
literary  men  and  persons  interested  in  literature.    In  reading  of 

uerous  private  libraries,  and  the  enormous  quantitie 
books  required  by  the  rending  public  ..f  the  Empire,  m  naturally 
ask  how  this  demand  could  be  supplied  without  the  printing-press, 
answer  this  question  in  the  words  of  Schmidt  ("  (teschichte 
dcr  I )en k-  u  «nsf reiheit  im  ersten  J ahrh u n. Urt  dcr  Kaiser- 

berrsch  lie  press  in  our  literature  was 

taken  by  the  slaves. '      Wi    hsve  already  mentioned  the  filsrali, 
ivated  sieves,  generally  of  Greek  origin,  who  had  to  copy 
books  or  write  from  dictation.     By  then*  .-laves  manuM-ripN  were 
copied  with  sstounding  cel<  th  the  aid  «.f  ai. initiations 

called,  from  their  inventor,  Tiro,  a  freedman  of  Cicero,  Tironian 
notes.  These  copies,  sometimes  full  of  mistakes,  went  to  the 
shops  of  the  booksellers  (btbliopola),  unless  these  kept  copyists  in 
their  own  shop*  rous  copies  were  thus  produced  in  1 

a.   Thesatirieal  writings o^  I     litis,  Propertius,snd  Martialis, 

were  in  eYerybody's  hands,  as  were  also  the  work  uer  and 

the  odes  of  Horace,  and  the  speeches  of  Cicero ;  grammars, 

anthologies.  or  schools,  were   reproduced    in    the  same 

deed,  the   antique  book-trade  was  carried  on  on  a 

scale  hai  {leased  by  modern  times.    Augustus  conftsmted, 

instance,  in  Rome  alone,  8,<KK)  copies  of  the  pseudo-Sibylline 

leans  a  recent  work.     Pomponius  Aniens,  the 

-her  of  Cicero,  possessed  a  large  number  of  sieves 

manufacturing  of  writing-materials  and  the  copying  and 

ig  of  manuscripts ;  besides  which  he  carried  on  a  lucrative 

tismess  (st*  Cicero's  speech  More- 

tbors  used  (according  to  a  custom  introduced  by  Asinius 

»)  to  read  their  unpublished  productions 

eir  friends  or  (after  due  advertisement 

el  in  th  a,  at  theatres,  baths,  etc.     ftlardly  a  day 

passed  without  ai    .  ■     n  of  this  kind  ;  the  V"«npr  P 
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one  of  his  letters  (i.,  13)  graphically  describes  the  <litliculties  of 
attracting,  and  still  more  of  retaining,  the  blase  audiences  of  the 
ropoUs. 

About  the  writing-materials  of  the  Greek*  we  have  6p<> 
before.    The  Romans  also  used  wax  tablets  (Fig.  490,  c,  d),  calh  1 
tabeUwy  jrugillaresy  or  .-imply  cerce,  for  writing  letters,  i 
drafts,  or  school-exercises.     Only  the  inner  side  was  written  on, 
a  raised  wooden  border  serving  to  protect    tin    writing  when 

two  or  more  tablets  were  joined  together  or  made  into  a  1 k 

(duplioes,  hLirruxa  'oes,  rplirrvxa,  multiplices,  iroXvTrrvxa). 

The  outer  surface   or  cover  was  generally  adorned  with  ivory 
oarvinga,  jewels,  or  precious  metals.     Beveral  of  these  dipt 
which,  in  imperial  times,  the  newly-appointed  consuls  and  pr 
used  to  present  to  each  other,  have  been  preserved.    Several  wax 
tablets,  most  of    them  with   Eoman,  and  a    few  with    Gl 
documents  written  on  them,  have  been  discovered  at 
since  1786  in  the  old  Roman  mines  near  the  towns  of  Abrndbsnya 
(Gross  Schlatte)  and  Yorospatak,  in  Siebenhiir^en  ;  most  of  them 
are  at  present  in  the  Hungarian  National  Museum,  Peeth,  a  few 

others  in    private    collectiona.1 
The  pencil  (st' 

used  for  incising  or  erasing  the 
fetters  (etHum  ctr/c/'r),  we  haye 
mentioned    hefore.       Fig. 
shows  a  pencil    lying   on    an 
open  book  (c).    The  tab! 
also  used  for  writing  letters,  separate  slaves  or  freed  men  b 
occasionally  employed  as  librarii  ah  epi$tulii.     On  Bending  the 
the  tabellcB  were  fastened  together  with  a  thread  tied  into 
a  knot,  on  which  the  wax  seal  was  pressed.     The  outside  of  the 
the   address.     Another   kind    of  writing  was  done 
with  ink  {atrament > t , , t  Ubrarium),  made  of  a  solution  of  soot  and 
gum,  on  papyrus  or  parchment  {see   1  .  the    in! 

with   the   calamus  lying  on   it,   and   the    ha!:  writing- 

scroll,  b).     Of   th  ialfl   and   manufactory  of    the    papymfl 

1  The  chronoW  ration  of  Umm  dbooveriei  from  1786  to  1856  i»  found  in 

I)e  Tabuli-  i   Nptfrtb."     IVsth,  1856.     See  M*&> 

-  UbeDofl  nurarias  sive  Tabul  :,'s  Contril 

to  the  Sitzungsberichte  of  the  Wiener  A 
xxiii.  and  xxvii. 
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we  hsve  already  spok  be  height  of  the  scroll  varied,  ao» 

■  quality  of  the  pa{ier9  from  6  to  18  inches;  at  to 

Hi  length,  no  rale  can  be  giren.    A  papyrus  found  in   1891, 

_'  a  fragment  of  the  twenty  -fourth  book  of  the  Iliad,  is 

8  feet  long  by  lo  inches  high.    One  end  of  the  papyrus  was  fitted 

>w  part  of  a  cane,  and  rolled  r..urol  the  cane,  the 

ends  of  which,  slightly  protruding,  were  adorned  with  buttons  of 

etal  (cornua,  umbilici).   To  secure  it  against  moths  and 

dust  the  papyrus  was  put  in  a  purple  or  yellow  ease  (membrana) : 

M  appears  from  several  wall-paintings)  to  the  umbilici, 

•le  of  the  book  was  tied.    Several  scrolls  together  were  pot 

into  a  ical  ease  (scrinium,  compare  Fig.  285)  with  a  cover 

oka  or  documents  could  thus  be  conveniently  carried 

Several  statues,  clad  in  the  toga  ("  Augustem*,"  Tafc.  i  1 7 

um  standing  at  their  feet;  and  in  a  baas-relief 
(Micali,  M  Monument!  per  eervire  alia  Storia  degli  ant.  Popoli 
Italiani,"  Atlas,  Tsv.  112,)  a  scrinium,  together  with  the  sella 
curulis  and  several  books,  is  carried  by  the  attendants  i 
r*)  in  front  of  s  procession  of  magistrates.  Most  bouses  had  a 
v,  which,  according  to  Vitravius,  ought  to  face  the  east  in 
order  to  a  the  morning,  and  to ;  the  books 

from  becoming  mouldy.     At  Herculsnenm  a  library  with  book- 
cases  containing  1,700  acrolla  baa  been  discovered.    The  gram- 
marian Epephroditus  possessed  a  1  f  80,000,  and  Samma- 
tutor  of  the  younger  Gordian,  one  of  69,000 
books.    Seneca  ridicules  the  fashionable  folly  ol  illiterate  men 
;r  walls  with  thousands  of  books,  the  titles  of 
re  the  delight  of  the  yawning  owner.    According  to 
•roe  possessed  twenty-nine  public  librari. 
first  of  which  was  opened  by  Asinius  Polio  in  the  forecourt  of  the 

ten  were  founded  .luring  the  reign  of 

Octavisn  and  the  Palatine  libraries.    Tiberius, 

Vespasiai>  jan,  added  to  their  number;  the 

moat  important  of  all. 

uml  implements  we  first  mention  the  plough 
(antrum  land  waa  turned  up  by  means  of  a  long 

hoe,  which  soon  was  developed  into  the  wooden  plough,  consisting 
of  a  strong  wooden  hook  pointed  at  the  bottom  like  a  ploughshare, 

84 
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or  cased  with  iron,  the  back  part  forming  the  plough-liandla    This 
plough,  of  EtrUMtO  Origin,  hut  adopted  hy  the  U<»mans,  issh 
Fig.  491,  from  an   Etruscan  bronze  group;   it   naturally  mull 
only  dig  into  the  earth,  without  turning  up  the  farrows.    The 
later  Roman  plough  consisted  of  a  share-beam  (dentale),  with  the 
ploughshare  (vomer)  at  one  end,  and  the  stiva  (plough-handle) 
with  a  cross-bar  (manicula)  at  the  other;  beam  and  hand 
be  made  of  one  piece,  or  the  latter  inserted  into  the  former  J  the 
manuula  served  to  direct  the  plough  by  being  either  raised  or 
pressed  down  by  the  ploughman.    About  the  middl 
share-beam  was  fastened  the  hurts  or  hum  (plough-tail),  about 
eight  feet  long  and  slightly  bent;  in  the  Roman  plough  it  H 
at  the  same  time  as  pole  (temo),  to  the  farther  end  of  which  the 
oxen  were   yoked  (see  Fig.  491,  where   the  yoke   itself  is  also 

shown    separately   above   the 
animals).   Toeven  the  furrows 
two  mould-hoards  (aures)  I 
fastened   behind   the  plough- 
share.     A  partieular  kind  of 
plough   was    the  j)I" 
trum,  used  in  Gallic    K 
and  in  the  north  of  Italy.     In 
it  the  plough-tail  rested  on  two 
low  wheels,  into  the  axle-tree  of  which  the   pole  was  inn 
The  plough  was  drawn  by  two  or  more  oxen,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil.     We  next  mention  the  harrow  (coc 
and  the  irpex,  an  instrument  consisting  of  iron  hooks.     It  was 
drawn  by  oxen,  and   served  to  tear  up  roots  and  We 

further  name  the  hidens,&n  instrument  with  two  pn 
(rostrum),  the  ligo  (a  hoe  used  in  gardens  and  vineyards),  and  the 
spade  (j>ala,  rutrum).    The  falx  mnitoria  and  falx  i 
were  used  for  pruning  vines  and  trees.     The  former  had  I  -• 
blade  and  a  spike,  the  latter  a  bent  blade.     Siofcki  were  used 
to  cut  grass  or  corn,  not  too  near  the  root ;  the  ears  were  gathered 
in  1  askets  and  trodden  out  by  oxen  on  an  open  piece  of  ground) 
which  had  previously  been   made  firm  by  being  stamped  upon; 
a  custom  still  obtaining  in  southern  countries.     Another  w. 
tfrrfffhing  the  com  w  ms  of  the  t)  -aeeordi 

Varro,  a  board,  portions  of  which  were  raised  by  means  of  in 
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Off  piece*  of  iron.     It  ww  polled  across  the  can  by 
the  ploughman  standi  The  remaining  hunks  were  left 

to  he  blown  swsy  by  the  win. I,  or  eke  removed.  The  eorn  was 
kept  in  subterraneous  caves  (horreum  suU*rran4um\  still  in  nee 
in  southern  countries,  or  in  dry,  airy  granaries  resting  on 
W/vwm  pensile).  In  times  of  famine  these  granaries 
were  filled  at  public  expense,  according  to  the  example  set  by 
C.  Sempronius  Gracchus.  The  ruina  of  the  large  horrta  populi 
Itomani  were  Mill  risible  in  the  sixteenth  <«-nturv,  between  the 
Aventim.  Hill  and  the  Monte  Testaceo;  at  present  they  hare 
entirely  dimppeered,  aa  hare  also  the  granaries  called  by  the 
names  of  their  founders,  horrta  An  iced,  Varyunieii,  Ssimmi^ 
Awfmm  Dmmtimm, 

of  the  olive-tree  in  Italy  dates  from  the  times  of 
the  kings.  Venafrum,  Casinum,  and  the  Sabine  country,  were 
celebrated  for  their  oils.  The  culture  of  the  vine  is  of  later 
date.  It  became  of  importance  only  when  the  growing  of  grain 
began  to  cease.  The  shoots  were  planted  in  furrows  or  boles, 
and  the  vines  were  trailed  (mariiars)  on  trees,  chiefly  elms, 
planted  st  distances  of  twenty  feet;  their  distance  apart  was 
doubled  in  ease  the  ground  lying  between  was  used  for  the  grow- 
ing of  grain,  as  is  still  the  case  in  modern  Italy.  The  custom  of 
trailing  the  vine  on  poles  or  trellis-work  was  equally  known  to 
the  Itomans.  Hedges  of  briers,  fences  made  of  osiers,  or  walla, 
protected  the  vineysrds  against  the  cattle.  Numerous  sculptural 
groups  of  reapers  and  herds  of  cattle  illustrate  the  agricultural 
pursuit-  of  the  Roman  people. 

108.  We  propose  in  wing  pages  to  give  s  short  sketch 

•■stly  colleges,  the  sacrificial  rites,  and  the  festive  games 

connected  with  them,  always  avail  elves  of  monumental 

evidence.  .nous  acts  performed  in  bery  places  (locus  sacsr) 

were  called  sacra :  in  ease  they  were  performed  by  individuals 

the  head  of  a  family  in  honor  of  the  domestic  gods,  the 

Lues,  Penates,  etc*,  or  by  a  priest  in  the  name  of  a  community 

(gens),  they  were  called  sacra  privata ;  sacra  publico,  on  the 

other  hand,  were  performed  at  the  public  expense  by  public 

priests  (sac+rdote* populi  ftomani)  for  the  people  [propopulo)%  or 

i  societies  (*» 

the  vent  4  certain  deities,  as,  f or  instance,  the  Gene 
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\\\\  that  of  Mim  :  I  -ens  Julia  with  that  of  Apollo, 

and  the  Gens  Aurelia  with  that  of  BoL  The  public  priests  (sacer- 
dct$$)  were  divided  into  three  pUsSES :  the  lirnt  class,  that  of  the 
sacerdotes publici  populi  Roman  /,  f<  »nned  the  great  coU*<ji  of  the 
pontifices,  comprising  the  subdivisions  of  the  Vllviri  epulones,  the 
XV viri  sacris  faoivndu,  the  augures,  Salii  and  FeUales  :  the 
second  class  comprised  the  Bodalitate*,  which  had  to  perform  the 
sacra popularia ;  the  third,  those  officiating  at  the*/ 

The  priests  of  the  first  class  enjoyed  many  privileges  j  I 
were  allowed  to  wear  the  toga  prsetexta.  they  were  exempt  from 
military  or  civil  Bervice,  and  had  seats  of  honor  at  feasts  and 
games.   They  were  also  in  possession  ol  public  land  (ager  ]>"f> 
the  rental  of  which  covered  the  expenses  of  the  sacra  :  mon 
the  state  kept  for  them  a  number  of  subaltern  officials,  partly 
slaves  {servi publici),  partly  freemen.     Among  these  we  mention 
the  lictores,  mostly  freedmen,  who  preceded  priests  and  pri< 
es  (just  like  the  lictores  of  civil  magistrates),  in  order  to  make 
room  for  them  through  a  crowd;  also  tkepuUarii  (keepers  of 
the  fowls),  the  victimarii  (sacrificial  butchers),  the  tiblcines  and 

hies  (musicians),  the  calatores  (messengers  to  annou 
ings),  and  the  camiUi  and  camillce,  boys  and  girls  partly  officiating 
at  the  sacrifices,  partly  aspirants  for  the  priestly  dignity.    For  the 
last-mentioned    class  *  originally  free-born  children   ah  me 
eligible  with  parents  still  alive  (pueri  patrimi  etmatr'uui  and 
pueUm patrimce  et  matrimai). 

The  pontifices  formed,  in  the  time  of  the  kings,  I  college  of 
four  priests,  with  the  king  himself  as  high-priest  at  their 

[800  B.  c.)  the  tribunes  of  the  people  Q.  and  Cn.  Ogulnius 
carried  a  plebiscite  granting  the  plebeians  admittance 
ly  offices,  previously  held  by  patricians  only,  four  plebeians  wire 
added  to  the  original  four  pontifices,  the  high-priest  (jpa 
maximus)  being  chosen  from  among  them.     Sulla,  the  reformer 
of  many  priestly  colleges,  increased  the  pontificef  to  fifteen.     In 
imperial  times  the  dignity  of  pontifex  maximus  was,  by  the  sen- 
ate, conferred  on,  or  on  his  own  authority  assumed  by,  tie 
peror.     We  possess,  for  instance,  a  statue  of  Hadrian  in  pontifi- 
cals, with  a  sacrificial  vase  in  his  hand  (Clarac,  "  Iffosee,"  Tom.  ii., 
15).     Saturnus,  Ops,  and  Vesta,  were  the  chief  gods  v 
dp  was  committed  to  the  pontifices.     The  high-priest   had 
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his  dwelling  in  the  Regie,  near  the  temple  of  Vesta  in  the  Fo» 
•  atrium  of  Vesta  was  the  hearth  of  the  state  household, 
where  the  priests,  aa  head-  1  ioman  family,  ami  the  Vestals, 

like  the  "**<Am^  in  private  families,  performed  sacrificial  rites. 
The  college  of  ponttteae,  therefore,  tensed  del  oaatn  "t*  EtooMm 
io  worship,  and  to  them  waa  confided  the  keeping  of  the  re- 
ligious state-archive,  where  the  religions  annals  (mnalm  aaaeiaii), 

n  by  the  high-priest  himself,  the  Ugm  ngim  (the  oldest  ens- 
tomary  laws  referring  to  sacred  matters),  the  libri  pontijicii,  and 
the  minutes  and  decisions  of  the  meetings  of  pontifices  (opaaessw 

ponttfcumX  were  deposited.  By  this  college  waa  pro- 
nounced every  year  the  m*Umm$  votontm  nuncupate  (the  vowa 
m  state),  and  its  advice  waa  asked  by  the  magistrates  with 
regard  t«>  religsoM  mnmnmim,  Am  pontilcai  alone  being  Hmpoaed 

»w  the  sacrifices  agreeable  to  the  gods.  Previous  to  devot- 
ing a  place  or  object  (statue,  vase,  etc*)  to  the  gods,  men  had  to 
solicit  the  epproba  the  pontifices,  who  also  performed  the 

conserratio  preceding  the  act  of  devotion  itself.  They  were  eon- 
suite  I  '  he  mode  of  expiatio,  when  fault*  had  been  commit- 
ted against  the  sacred  precepts,  or  at  burials  (where  the  manm  had 

Among  other  offices  connected  with  this  college  we  mention 
that  of  "  sacrificial  king  "  (rev  merarum  or  rtm  sorr(*Vi#/w*),  a 
st  by  the  Roman  kings,  and,  after  their  • 
t,  who  had  to  p  rtain  acts  of  worship,  par- 

lie  sacra  of  Janus.  Although  his  functions  were  of 
comparatively  little  importance,  the  sacrificial  king  occupied 
nominally  a  higher  rank  than  the  pontifices  themselves,  at  whose 
festive  meals  the  place  of  honor  waa  granted  to  him.  Hi*  wife, 
the  rtywui  socrartim,  shared  the  horn-  priesthood. 

a  pontifices,  like  several  other  priestly  brotherhoode  (e.g., 
the/ra/iY*y!rW*sejid*x/a^yi« 

(Jkminm)  attached  to  them,  whose  name  waa  derived  from /ere 
the  lire).  The  number  of  fismines  attached  to  the  poo- 
tifiees  waa  fifteen,  the  three  highest  of  whom  {Jmminm  msWores), 
he  JUmm  Ztti/ie,  JfortiaKs,  and  (JuirinnlU,  were  always 
chosen  from  old  patrician  families;  the  remaining  twelve 
called /eminsv  earner**.     Free  from  all  civil  duties,  the  " 

.  with  his  wife  and  children,  exclusively  devoted  himself  to 
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the  service  of  the  <  hit  v.     Ili>  house  (domusflu  on  the 

Palatine  Hill.    Hi-  marriage  was  dissoluble  by  death  onl; 
not  allowed  to  take  an  oath,  mount  a  horse,  or  lool  srmy, 

He  was  forbidden  to  remain  I  night  away  from  his  house,  and  his 
hand  touched  nothing  unclean,  for  which  reason  he  never  tp- 
proached  a  corpse  or  a  burial-place.     He  always  apj><  m  <1  in  his 

1  dress,  consisting  of  a  toga  pnetexta,  woven  by  hi 
tirick  wool  (fana),  which  was  not  allowed  to  be  tied  in  ■  knot,  hut 
had  to  be  fastened  hv  means  of  libuhc,  the  sighl  of 

I  leu  to  him.     For  the  same  reason  the  ring  he  wore  on  his 
finger  had  to  he  a  broken  one  ;  neither  was  he  allowed  to  app] 


a  trailed  vine  or  touch  ivy:  a  prisoner  on  entering  his  hone 

from  his  fetters,  which  were  thrown  through  the  ini})luvium 
into  the  street.  His  head-dress  was  the  allogalems,  a  sort  of 
pileus,  to  the  top  {apex)  of  which  was  tied  an  olive-branch  with  a 

woolen  thread  iy'l "///).     This  head-dress  appears  on  se 
coins,  of  which  we  mention  one  of  Julius-  Caesar,  bearing  the 
inscriptions  PONT. MAX.  and  A  VGVR.    The  albogaferus,  Fig. 

/■.   resembles  that   seen   in  a  bas-relief  of  the  tempi 
Vespasian   in   Koine,'   hut   for   it-   apex,  which   is  a  little   lower. 
The  adornment  of    the   albogalerus  with  a  flash  of   lightning 
shows  its  being  destined  for  a  Flamen  Dialis.     In  the  daytime 

Mamen   Dialis  was  not  allowed  to  take  oil'  his  l 
and  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  office  in  case  it  fell  oil  bf 
1  Reber,  u  Die  Ruinen  Roms."     1863,  p.  82. 
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accident.    In  h U  belt  he  carried  the  sacrificial  knife  (ucmpUa), 

s  held  a  rod  (commMactda),  in  order  to  keep  off 

the  people  on  hU  way  to  the  sacrifice.     For  the  «me  porpuee  he 

was  preceded  by  a  lictor,  who  compelled  every body  on  the  wa y  to 

»wn  his  work,  the  fiamen  not  being  allowed  to  tee  the 

.    The  wife  of  the  fiamen  {Jkminim)  ha 

to  en  equally  strict  etiquette;  the  nlao  appeared  always  in 

long  woolen  robes,  her  hair  waa  tied  in  a  tutulna  with  a  woolen 

pie  color,  over  which  a  kerchief  (riea)  waa  fastened 

•he  bough  of  a  lucky  tree  (arbor  f el  U)  attached  to  it    She 

wore  a  purple  vei  1  (Jtammuum ),  and  her  shoes  had  to  be  made  of 

the  leather  of  sacrificed  animals.    She  also  carried  the  sacrificial 

ig.  499  shows  a  base-relief  illustrative  of  all  the  utensils 

need  at  sacrificial  acta  by  the  upper  priests,  such  at  the  sacrificial 

vase  (culullus,  «),  the  veseoli  for  drawing  liquids  (timpulw 

(•etmpUa)  in  a  case  (?),  and  the  albogalems  (*).' 

Besides  the  flamines,  the  Vestals  (virgin*  Vestal*,  viryinm 

YetU»)  were  closely  connected  with  the  college  of  pontificee.    They 

are  said  to  hare  come  from  Alba  toon  after  the  foundation  of 

Borne:  at  first  there  were  two  Vestals  for  each  of  the  two  t 

Ramnes  I  *;  afterward  two  others  were  added  for  the 

Luceres,  and  the  number  of  six  was  exceeded  at  no  period.    The 

Vestal,  on  being  chosen,  waa  not  allowed  to  be  younger  than  six 

or  older  than  ten  years ;  the  waa  to  be  patrima  0$  stuff  i  em,  and 

free  from  bodily  defects.    After  having  bean  examined  she  waa 

clad  in  white  garments  and  devoted  to  the  service  of  Veeta  for 

.  years ;  during  the  first  ten  years  she  waa  a  novice,  during 

die  second  ten  an  active  priestess,  and  for  the  remaining  period  a 

novice*.    After  this  period  she  was  at  liberty  either  to 

the  service  of  the  goddess  (which  waa  generally  done) 

her  family  and  get  married.    Her  drees  was  always 

und  her  forehead  the  wore  a  broad  band  like  a  diadem 

(te/wAi),  with  ri!.lKina(eanVt)  attached  t  iring  the  sacrifice, 

or  at  procetaions,  the  waa  covered  with  a  white  veil  (reJsWwm), 

fattened  under  her  chin  with  a  fibula  (sst  Gerhard,  "A 

I  af.  xxiv„  and  the  Vestal  Claudia  Quinta,  Fig.  4M, 
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from  a  bass-relief).     She  was  careful lv  guarded  agn  It  or 

temptation;  an  offense  offered  to  her  was  punished  with  d< 

m  was  allowed  to  enter  her  dwelling  or  approacli  the  temple 
by  night;  in  public  every  one,  even  the  consul,  made  way  to  the 
lictor  preceding  the  maiden.  At  public  games  and  pontifical  ban- 
queta  .-he  had  the  ieal  of  honor;  and  a  convicted  orimini]  ac- 
cidentally meeting  her  was  released.  Among  her  priestly  func- 
tions was  the  keeping  of  the  eternal  fire  in  the  temple  of  Vesta, 
each  Vestal  taking  he r  turn  at  watching;  in  ease  the 
out  the  negligent  maiden  was  liable  to  corporal  panto 
at  the  hands  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus.  The  temple  of  Vesta 
had,  moreover,  to  be  sprinkled  every  day  with  the  water  of  the 
fountain  of  Egeria;  on  the  1st  of  March  of  every  year  it  was 
decorated  anew  with  purifying  laurel  (seeX\w  laurel-branch  lying 
on  a  i  .  Fig.  492,  a).     The  sprinkling  with  w  done 

with  an  aspergillum,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  horse's  leg  with 
a  horse's  tail  attached  to  it  (see  Fig.  492,  A),  sometimes  with  a 
spiral  handle.  In  accordance  with  the  simple  offerings  at  the 
domestic  hearth,  the  gift  of  the  Vestals  consisted  of  different 
preparations  of  salt  (muries  and  mola  salsa),  offered  in  earthen 
vessels.  The  sacrifice  was  accompanied  by  prayers  for  the  peo- 
ple. Breach  of  chastity  on  the  part  of  the  Vestal  was  punished 
with  death ;  the  culprit  was  carried  on  a  bier  to  the  camjms  scele- 
ratus,  outside  the  Porta  Collina,  beaten  with  rods,  and  a 
immured  alive,  the  violent  killing  of  a  Vestal  being  considered 
nefas;  only  miraculous  intercession  of  the  goddess  could  save  the 
culprit.  We  know  of  twelve  cases  of  Vestals  being  punished  in 
this  manner. 

We  now  come  to  the  colleges  independent  of  the  ponti: 
mentioning  first  the  Vllviri  epulones.  Theirorigin  dates  from  the 
year  196  b.  c,  when,  owing  to  the  pontifices  being  overwor 
a  separate  college  of  seven  members  was  founded,  chiefly  in  order 
to  perform  the  rites  of  the  sacrificial  meal  (eptdum  Jovix\.  taken 
in  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  senate ;  the  ludiplebii  always  followed  on  the  next  day.  1 1 1 
later  times  such  meals  were  arranged  on  many  public  occasions, 
the  viri  epulones  always  presiding. 

I  he  colleges  hitherto  men  Honed  had  the  eare  of  the  worship 
of  the  old  Roman  gods  (dii  palrii);  XV viri  sacris  f 
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on  the  other  hand,  prodded  over  the  religion*  rite*  of  strange 

god*  o7i7/*wyri/./    intr«-lu.i-«l   in  Roast      Dm  huciUt  of  then 

••4a  wa>,  under  Tanjiiifii  us,  two ;  since  the  year  367 

n.  a  the  college  consisted  of  fire  patrician  and  fire  plebeian  mem* 

hen,  to  whom  fire  further  priest*  were  added,  kelv  by 

v  had  to  keep  and  expound  the  Sihvlline  hooka,  and 

hoose  the  new  decisions  of  oraclea  to  be  recorded  in  them. 

Aa  ia  well  known,  nine  hooka  of  oracular  sayings  were  offered  to 

•rbua  by  the  sibyl  of  <  tans*,  three  of  which  the 

-lie  others  were  th p.-  •  he name*  by  the 

aihyl.     These  three  hooka  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  the  Osj 

which  they  were  destroyed  by  fire 
(S3  w  collection  of  oracles  waa  made  in  Asia  Min<>r 

(the  moat  fertile  soil  for  such  sayings)  and  other  countries,  wfc 
again  was  deposited  in  the  lol.     The  XVriri  were 

charged  by  Angnatns  with  the  critical  selection  of  these  oracular 
sayings,  many  correction*  and  additions  being  made  under  subed- 
it emperors.  8tilicho  is  said  to  have  l.umt  these  books.  In 
a  of  plagues,  earthquakes,  and  the  like,  tliese  hooka  were  < 
"d  by  the  priests,  and  the  proper  mode  of  expiation  expounded 
B  them.     One  of  the  ev  icta  waa  the  intn«lucti<  • 

new  gods.    Tlie  wot  temia,  Ceres,  Ih*  pej 

^alua,  Mercury,  -Kuculapius,  and  Magna  Mater  0 
were  thus  transferred  to  Rome  on  the  authority  of  the  B 

I ka,  poblio  games  being  at  the  same  time  introduced  in  honor 

thesegod*,  a>.  for  instance,  the  Aj»ollinaria  and  8ecu- 
une*   in  A|n,11m, 

ludi  Cerrris,  in  honor  of  ( ere*,  and 
the  MigaUn**  to  celebrate  the  Magna 

to  the 

lie  Vc*ul  drawing  with 

ia  seated,  i*  Claudia  Quinta.     A  late  r»*m 

Roman   bees-relief  on  a  sarcophagne 

represent*  a  scene  from  the  grand   procession  preceding  the 

oaes  during  the  festive  days  of  the  Msfslenaas  (ass 

Gerli  t.   Unkm.."  Tai  1).     Tlie  image  of  f'ybele 

in  her  chariot  drawn  by  lions  is  carried  on  tlie  shoulders  of 
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teen  persons.    The  two  tigures  clad  with  the  toga,  oj- 
procession,  are  most  likely  two  of  tin  W. 

attgures  also  were  fifteen  in  numb  fcion 

coincided  with  the  foundation  of  the  city,  Romulus  himself  being 
mentioned  as  the  first  augur.    No  public  act  or  ceremony  in 
peace  or  war,  no  inauguration  or  exauguration  could  be  performed 
without  the  augurs'  assistance,  who,  according  to  certain   rules, 
derived  the  will  of  the  godl  from  the  appearance,  non-appeai 
nner  of  appearance,  of  the  sign.    Only  the  magistral 
a  right  to  consult  the  augurs  about  the  auspices  with  red 
pnblic  alTairs  (ipeatio)]  his  questions  only  were  answered  by  the 
augur  .    The  important  political  position  of  tl. 

is  sufficiently  explain. id  by  these  facts.     Standing  in  the  060 

ample,  or  fesmplelnelosure,  under  a  tent  (tabernaei//»//n  the 
augur  (after  haying  divided  the  holy  precinct  into  region*  with  a 
smooth  stick  slightly  hent  at  the  top,  Htuw,  see  Fig  nnied 

toward  the  south,  and,  offering  prayers,  expected  the  <li 
sage.    Lightning  {servare  de  oailo)  and  the  flight  of  birds  were  the 
principal   signs.      The  lightnings  coming  from 

Una  nnistra)  were  considered  favorable,  those  from 
the  right  unfavorable.     The  Etruscans  had  no  less  than 
eleven  categories  of   lightnings,  according  to  tb< 
tion,  color,  etc.:  the  Roman  theory  was   less  elaborate, 
the  lightnings    being  classified   only    according    to  their 
occurring  in  the  night  or  daytime;  In  imperial  times,  hov 
the    Etruscan    theories    were    more    generally    adopted,    which 
had    previously  been    the    case    only    in   s 
instances,  such  as  the  purification  of  places  struck 
by   the    lightning.      For,    like    the    body    of    the 
dead,  the  Lightning  had  to  l»e  buried,  which 

by  building  a  shaft  with  walls  of  masonry, 
which  protruded  from  the  ground  like  the  rim 
of  a  fountain  (whence  the  name  puteal) ;  this 
tomh  of  the  lightning  was  inscribed,  F^ins  conditum, ;  an 
name,  h'nlrntal,  was  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  an  animal 
two  years  old  being  sacrificed  on  the  spot  A  puteal  consisting 
of  a  round  structure  resting  on  eight  Doric  columns  has 
found  at  Pompeii.  Fig.  495  represents  a  puteal  from  a 
denarius  of  L  Bcribonius  Libo,  with  the  inscription,  I'V'i 
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We  observe  laurel-wreathe,  lyres,  and  a  pn 
pincer*  on  the  piiteal,  which  lu*  the  In  ..fan  altar.     SritN.nin* 
had  been  commissioned  by  the  senate  so  lad  the  spot  struck  bj 
and  had,  in  consequence,  erected  a  pnteal  in  the  temple 
va. 

en  (*igna  ex  avibus)  were  divided  by  the  augur 
jssmm*)  and  into  those  whose  flight  (o/tfas) 
signified  the  divine  will.     To  the  former  elisj  MsMsJlJ  thi-  r.iv.n. 
the  cr  woodpecker,  and  the  cock  ;  to  the  latter, 

the  eagle  (Juris  aU$\  hawk,  and  vult  tire.    These  snepioes  wcje  in 
«  (particularly  during  campaigns,  or  on  other  occasions 
when  n  as  present)  supplied  by 

the  signs  •  from  the  ma*  at-       Q*^JfXT\JQ 

pullariti  or  avupMa  <s  tnpudii$).    Bsjm 
were  kept  in  a  cage  purpose ;  in 

iU  devouretl  their . Inm }>lings 
(qfa  ytdtU)  as  soon  as  the  hen-keeper 
(putlarius)  opened  the  hen-coop,  the  omen 
wan  favorable,  par'  if  they  dropped 

pieces  %* 

case  they  refused  to  eat  or  to  leave  the  cage,  evil 
:iiiti<  ij..it«<l.     Sometimes  the  pullani  or  augurs  need 
ial  means  in  bringing  abort  the  desired  omen. 
^  shows  a  hen-coop  witli  two  chickens  eating,  from  a  cameo 
(several  cameos  wil  '>  A*   I 

Mnsci  iipare  T  eneichniss  tier  antik  vertieft 

tien  Sterne  der  kgl.  Prensa.  Gemmensaniiuiu!.-.  \>.  77. 
.  ete*y.).     We  finally  tin 
• 
meet  certain  animals  such  as  a  wolf,  a  fox,  a  snake,  etc.,  was  con- 


»  haruspic**.  nearlv  related  t..  the  HsgWSjS^  were  of 
lcr  the  Republic  they  were  consulted  only  in 
1  eases;  under  the  emperors  they  gained  more  in 

however,  inferior  to  the  other  priestly  colleges. 


'On  U»  peal  diplcM  oa  *  jdM  sola  of  JMb  ■arftoaai  w  - 
b-tr^l  of  Umm  ptoorn ;  mt  Coaaa,  "Dssw.  |Sa.  6m  Mnaaili  St  tt  »«sabt 
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I         ilao  expounded  and  procured  lightnings  and  u  pr 
and  moreover  examined  the  intestines  of  sacrificed  animal-;  their 
move  developed   Etruscan  method  competing  successfully  with 
that  of  their  Soman  colleagues.    Uoidcs  drawing  down  the  light- 
ning by  their  art.  etc.,  the  haruspiccs  had  made  a  Bp 
inspection  of  the  int»'>tincs  <d"  aiiiinaU.      I  leart ,  lis  cr,  and    1 

were  carefully  examined,  every  anomaly  being  explained  in  i  I 
able  or  unfavorable  sense.     Although  on  solemn  occasions  the  ha- 
ruspices  were  ortiei ally  invited  to  Rome  for  consultation,  their  art 
was  never  much  esteemed  by  the  more  enlightened  c 
Baying,  that  no  haruspex  could  look  at  his  fellow  without  laugh- 
ing, 18  Significant  ill  this  i 

The  firth  college  of  priests,  that  of  the  Salii,  was  trac 
to  Numa.    In  hifl  time  a  shield  of  peculiar  form  (<  is  said 

to  have  dropped  from  the  gky.     To  pre  vent  it  from  stolen 

the  king  ordered  eleven  other  shields  exactly  like  it  to  be  made 
by  the  artist  ICammina.    In  order  to  keep  these  shields 

Of  twelve  priests,  the  Salii,  was  instituted  on  the  Palatine.      I'n- 

fortnnately  for  the  story,  however,  th<  another  college  of 

Salii,  of  Sabine  origin,  on  the  Quirinal  Hill,  the  former  being  de- 
voted to  the  worship  of  Mars,  the  latter  to  that  of  Quirinus  ;  both 
undoubtedly  representatives  of  the  oldest  worship  of  Mara, 
whose  name  is  also  connected  with  the  above-mentioned  tradition 
of  the  shield.  In  the  month  of  March,  devoted  to  that  god,  the 
feast  in  his  honor  was  celebrated.  Clad  in  the  toga  picta  and  in 
full  armor,  the  toga  pratexta,  worn  above  them,  being  tied  in  a 
Gsbine  knot,  the  head  covered  with  the  helmet  (resembling  the 
above-mentioned  apex),  armed  with  sword  and  lance,  and  carrying 
(on  the  left  arm  or  fastened  round  the  neck)  the  ancile,  tin 

walked  through  the  streets  in  solemn  procession,  dancing  a  war- 
like dance  (whence  their  name)  before  every  sanctuary,  and  beat- 
ing their  shields  with  their  lances  or  staffs  to  the  measure  of  an  old 
song,  the  words  of  which  (axamenta,  assam* 
had,  at  a  later  period,  become  Incomprehensible  to  the  priests  them- 
selves. These  songs  celebrated  Janus,  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva, 
and  Mar-,  the  names  of  departed  citizens  being  added  to  these  as 
a  mark  of  highest  distinction.  During  the  greater  part  of  V 
these  processions  were  repeated  daily,  and  returned  i  ening 

to  the  quarters  (mansiones)  of  the  Salii,  several  of  which  e: 
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inc.     The  ar.cilia  were  carried  into  the  house  by  •errant*  on 
poles  (they  were  not  allowed  to  touch  them),  a  festive  meal,  cele- 
brate sumptuousness,  ending  the  pro- 
ceeding*.    Fig.  407,  from  a  cameo  in  the  I 
eotinecv 
being  carried  by  servant*  in  the  manner  de- 

<1.     A  silver  coin  of  the  Gen*  Li 
hen,  "  Desc  gen.  dea  Monnaiea  de  la  Re] 
Bom..  v.)  show*  two  ancilia  ami  SB  Tm  *? 

-liege  of  priest*,  that  of  the  FMiaU*,  also  date*  bark 
from  the  time  of  the  first  king*.  They  hail  to  p.  rt'.-rm  the  sacred 
rite*  accompanying  declaration*  of  war  and  treaties  of  peace  or 
alliance.    Usually  tiake,  with  a  speaker  (pater patrat**), 

were  sent  by  the  king,  and  afterward  by  the  senate,  to  foreign 
rts  to  demand  saturfa* '  injuries  received.    They  were 

clad  in  priestly  robes,  and  4  them  were  carried  holy 

herbs  imujmina\  which  the  consul  or  praetor  delivered  to  them  in 
the  0  iter  having  touched  with  them  the  forehead  of  the 

1  they  demanded  satisfaction 
the  foreign  nation,  calling  down  the  wrath  of  the  gods  upon  their 
own  heads  in  case  their  request*  were  unjust  On  this  demand 
being  refused  they  returned  to  Rome,  and  after  an  interval  of 
days  the  pater  patratus  declared  war  by  throw- 
ing a  bloody  spear  across  the  frontier  into  the  enemy's  country 

e  presence  of  three  witnesses.    When  the  Roman  ten 
began  to  extend  more  and  more,  this  ceremony  was  performed  in 
Rome  it*elf,  a  piece  of  ground  near  the  temple  of  I*llona  being 
considered  as  the  enemy's  country  (terra  KomtUU),  on  which  a  co- 
lumn* Miim  was  erected  at  a  later  period.     At  least  two  Fetiales 
had  to  be  present  at  the  conclusion  of  treaties  of  alliance,  viz..  the 
o  herald  carrying  the  holy  herbs  (i 
After  the  words  of  the  treaty  had  been  read,  a  pig 
i-cbblo  (Ma)  kept  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
whence  the  expression  fmdu*  ferir  i   ccrenv 

lepioscntod  on  a  silver  coin  of  the  Gens  Antistia,  and  on  a  num. 
us  of  the  cities  of  Capua  and  Atella. 
s  only  remaining  priestly  college,  that  of  the  Omrimm  and 
the  religious  sodalities  of  the  Lup*rci%  Titti,  and  Fratrm  .tresis*. 
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wen*  ii  noticing  for  want  of  monumental  evidence.    The 

head-drees  of  the  last-men  tinned  sodality  consisted  of  a 
wheat  oara. 

I  he  dress  of  those  going  to  pray  or  sacrifice  was  usually  « 
a  symbol  of  guiltlessness  end  chastity.    The  sacrificial  nt 
ami  the  offering  itself  had  to  be  free  from  stain  ;  | 
ruption  !>y  word  or  deed  was  considered  a  bad  <  hence  the 

exclamation  favet  .  pronounced  at  the  beginning  of  tin- 

sacrifice.     A  tlute-player  accompanied  the  holy  act  on  his  in 
n ant,  as  appears  from  the  representation  of  a  sacrifice  on 
en  lamp  (Paeeerine, k*  LaoernaB  I  i<*t ./'  i.,  35).   To  the  right  of  the 
altar  standi  the  priest,  and  an  assistant  carrying  a  box  of  in© 
to  the  left  we  see  the  butcher  with  his  axe;  in  the  foreground 
eral  fettered  bulls  lie  On  the  ground,  and  behind  the  alta: 
is  playing  on  the  douhle-tlute. 

Prayers  to  the  celestial  goda  were  offered  standing  and  with 
hands  held  up  to  the  eastern  sky  {see  the  bass-relief  of  a  pi 
woman,  Zoega,  " Bassiril,"  vol.  i.,  lav.    is).     The  gods  of  the 

!•  world  were  propitiated  by  touching  the  earth  with  the 
hands,  and  the  8upplioation&  were  offered  kneeling;  at  the  sup- 
plications for  the  averting  of  threatening  evil,  women  a|»j» 
with  loosened  hair.     Unlike  the  Greek,  the  Koman  sacrificed  w  ith 

ga  pulled  over  the  back  of  his  head  in  the  manner  of  a  veil ; 
only  the  sacrifices  imported  from  Greece  were  performed  ((/ 

bareheaded. 
In  the  oldest  time  the  offerings  were  bloodless:  iirst-lY 

xalsa,  milk,  honey,  wine,  and  cakes,  were  offered.     Th< 
mals  (which  began  to  be  sacrificed  under  the  last  kings) 
divided  by  the  Romans  into  victima  and  horiicB,  i.  e..  hei 
smaller  animals,  offered  to  different  gods  according  to  horj 
torn.     After  having  been  examined,  and  found  without  blemish, 
the  animal  was  led  by  the  attendant  (popa)  to  the  li  \  ned 

altar,  the  resis  ad  -till  more  the  flight,  of  the  animal 

1  upon  as  a  bad  omen.    The  horns  of  oxen  and  wethen  were 
ntlv  gilt,  and  the  animals  always  adorned  with  ri! 
ties  (tff&V,  i/ifuloB),  partly  wound   round  the  lmms,  partly  spread 
over  the  back  (compare  Figs.   198,  589,  and    !.»_',  A.   /  .      The 
question  " agonef"  of  the  sacrificial  butcher  >  was 

answered  by  the  officiating  prieet  with  " hoc  age"  after  which  the 
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priest  strewed  moU  salsa  and  incense  on  the  head  of  the  animal, 
I  a  hunch  of  hair  cut  from  between  its  horns ;  he  also 
drew  with  a  knife  a  lino  on  the  hack  of  the  animal  from  the 
forehead  to  the  tail.  tim  thus  prepared  (macia  mi)  waa 

nanus  with  an  axe  (ascwrss,  bipmmi$y  Fig.  492, 
let  (malUus,  -%/),  pr  I  waa  a  large  ani- 

mal :  pigs,  sheep,  and  birds,  had  their  throats  pierced  with  a  knife 
■  culirarius,  who  caught  the  blood  in  a  vane  (Fig.  492,  t ) ; 
it  was  then  poured  over  and  round  the  altar.    After  this  the  bod v 
was  opened  with  the  mcmpit  192,  g)  and  the  intestines 

taker)  li  smaller  knives  (cuUri,  Fig.  492,  </>,  and 

•lie  haruspices.     In  ease  of 


fice  had  to  be  renewed ;  other, 
wise  the  intestines  were  sprin- 
wine  and  burned  on 
the  altar  amid  prayers.  A  li- 
batio:  venae,  the 

former  ponre*  1  i  amphora 

(prafericulum.  Fig.  402,*),  the 
taken  from  a  box  (oesfTO, 
■ 

the  priest  dismissed  those  pre* 

ent    v 

the  family  i 


A  B 

the 

had 


i  been  private. 


«•,  we  mention  the  expiatory  sacrifice  performed  at 

the  end  of  a  lusti  I  after  the  triumph  ;  in  the  latter  ease 

inmphatof   in  fa  the  Oapitoline  Jupiter:    the 

i.wl  name  was suorW'f  e.,  sacrifices  of  pigs,  sheep,  a  n«l 

rac,  "Musee/*  pi.  fl  L)  oomposed 

figures.     I  we  tee  the  oensor  inserting  the  names  of 

is  and  so  n  the  census-lists;  two  musicians  play  on 

thara  and  flute  reap  the  right  three  crowned 

ils  are  brought  forward  by  the  servants,  while  another 
lant  carries  s  box  of  incense  on  his  shoulders.    The  priest 
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is  pouring  the  libation  into  a  vase  presented  to  him  by  a  cam 
Fig.  498,  taken  from  the  aroh  of  Constant  ine,  represents  the 
sacrifice  of  the  emperor,  inrronnded  by  his  army,  In  honor  of 

.Inpiter  after  his  triumph.  The  emperor  p<nirs  n  libation  on  the 
burning  altar.  Snovetaurilia  arc  led  forward  by  Qrowned  ser- 
vants. A  camillus  offers  a  box  of  incense  to  the  emperor,  while 
the  tibiivn  plays  on  bil  instrument. 

l"i.  1 'ill »lic  games  were,  from  the  earliest  times,  conn, 
with  religions  acta,  the  Roman  custom  tallying  in  this  respect 
with  the  Greek,     Such  games  were  promise  1  to  the  gods  to  gain 
their  favor,  and  afterward  carried  out  as  a  sign  of  gratitnd 
their  assistance.     Such  vows  (vota  pro  salute  rei  publicm) 
made  on*  the  1st  of  January  of  every  year  by  the  newly-t ■! 
consuls,  according  to  a  formula  first  pronounce* I  1»\ 
Maxiinus:  after  Caesar's  time  special  vota  pro  salute  j  were 

1   to  these.     The   expenses  of  the  games  thus   prou 
(whether  the  vow  was  made  in  Rome  by  the  highest  m 
or  in  the  field  by  the  general)  were  at  once  guar  ither 

from  the  public  treasury  or  from  the  booty.     These  htdi 

cither  performed  only  once,  or  repeated  annually  (pud 

olemnes,  stat'i,  ordi narii)  on  a  certain  day  appointed  for  the 
purpose.     During  the  first  years  of  the  Republic  the  consuls  had 
to  arrange  the  games  ;  but  after  the  creation  of  Bddfles  (48 1 
this  duty  devolved  upon  them,  the  higher  magistrate!  only  su- 
perintending.    The  expense  was,  at  least  for  the  greater  parr, 
covered  by  the  state ;  in  later  times,  however,  the  public  money 
by  no  means  sufficed  for  the  splendid  preparations  required,  and 
the  sediles,  and  later  on  the  imperial  officials  appointed  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  ludi  circensis,  had  frequently  to  waste  their 
private  property  in  the  service  of  the  multitude.     The  idmi 
to  the  games  arranged  by  the  state  was  gratis  ;  privati 
who  arranged  games  at  their  own  expense  {editor  htdi)  were 
■flowed  to  raise  entrance-fees.     In  imperial  times  the  number  of 
annual  games  increased  enormously,  the  birthday  of  the  emperor, 
the  anniversary  of  his  accession,  the  delivery  of  the  empress,  the 

trial  days  of  the  dead  members  of  the  fami  raring 

occasions  for  the  ruler  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  multitude  by  the 
institution  of  splendid  games.  Augustus  charged  the  pnetors 
with  the  arran  of  public  games,  but  on  the 
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ng  too  much  for  them  alone,  the  consul*  and  qtuestors 

y   made  responsible ;    the  arrangement   of    the 

•idve  games,  however,  the  emperor  reserved  to  him 

official  {curator  MLu  nig  appoint*  1  fa  1>0aa. 

early  aa  the  time*  of  the  king*,  hone  and  chariot  race*  an 

•circus;  in  344  a.  a  scenic  repre- 

aantatiooa  introdneed  from  Etruria  were  added  to  them.    Both 

•rmed  either  separately  or  on  one  and  the  aame  occasion, 

latter  case  the  beginning  waa  always  made  with  the  ace- 

■iarapraaentitluna,    Rghts  of  giadiaton,  at  lm  imayil  «1j 

isls,  soon  became  an  equally  important  feature 

game*.     The  agon  of  gymnastic  and  musical  arts, 

developed  among  the  Greeks,  never  became  popular 

d  one  of  these  in  memory 
of  the  battle  o  ru.    Ner  ted  an  agon  consisting  of 

horse-races  and  gymnastic  and  musical  competitions,  in  the 

ichhetook  part  himself ;  his  sgon  was  a  certamen  quinqne*. 
naU.  The  agones  were  renewed  for  the  last  'iordiant 

lie  games  necessitated  different  local  arrange- 
ments.    Horse  and  chariot  races  took  place  in  us,  fights 
of  gladiators  and  wild  animals  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  scenic 
representation                     ure  (compare  §g  88-85).     The  two 
-t  among  the  lu.li  .-i  recuses  w.               >n*ualia  and  ea> 
to  have  been  found.                             lioth  were  celebrated 
twice  a  year,  the  former  on  the  91st  of  August  an 
Decei                 latter                uary  27th  and  Man 
consisted  of  chariot-races  in  the  Campus  Martins. 
numiy  also  dating  fron               .•  of  the  kings,  were  celebrated  in 
honor  of  the  three  Oapitoline  deities;  they  lasted  at  first  <  • 

igustus  extended  their  dunV  n  September 

'«.     Tb  Ass  wen  n  mm 

ipdar  {Hiwer  after  the  sanaaiion  on  the  Aveo- 
tine;  their  duration  was  afterward  extended  to  s  fortn 
veml»-  iie  final  days  being  in  this,  as  in  the  just- 

mentioned  games,  reserved  for  the  ludi  <  ircenses.    The  Otfmtm 
were  celebrated  from  April  IStfc  to  April  l 
seems  connected  with  the  building,  bjf  the  dictator  Pottumiua,  of 

it  first  they  wen 
ig  to  be  decreed  each  time  by  the  senate,  afterwan! 
M 
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became  annual :  Crosar  app  vdiles  Cereales. 

;<■,/'   ApoUmorw  were  instituted  In  consequence  of  an  oracle 
contained  in  the  oarmina  Marcuma  to  the  effect  that   t 
sionof  the  Carthaginians  would  be  impossible  till  games  in  ! 
of  Apollo  were  institute  1.     Ludi ciroensee 1  i  tin-  linal 

day,  being  preceded  by  dramatic  representations.    Ti. 
from  212  b.  c,  being  at  first  ludi  v<  <  1  ludi 

brated  on  the  5th  of  July  ;  still  later,  from  the  .~>th  or  Sth  till  the 
13th  of  July.  The  prsetor  nrbanus  was  charged  with  the  arrange- 
ments.   The/"/    Mi  /alenses  (also  comprising ;ludi  d 

ated  to  celebrate  the  arriva]  in  Rome  of  the  Magna  ]M 
on  April  1  litl i,  B04  b.  a     En  order  not  to  interfere  with  th< 
realia  (April    1-Jth  to   l'.'tln,  these  games  were  cell 
April  4th  to  1<  »th,  it  being  always  the  custom  to  add  new  day 

.  but  before, the  day  firak  appointed.    We  finally  mention  the 

iil  28th  to   May  3d),  the  last  day  of  which  was 
£ed  with  the  hunting  of  tame  deer  in  the  Oircue  Maximus : 
also  the  temporary  games  in  honor  of  Caesar  Angus! 
tor  ice  Ccesaris,  Augustalia),  etc.,  always  ending  in  ludi 

About  the  Circus  Maximus  we  have  spoken  before  (see  . 
431).     A  second  circus,  that  of  Flaminius,  was  built  820  B.  a  by 
the  censor  C.  Flaminius  in  the  meadows  calle  bis  name. 

Other  buildings  of  the  same  kind,  partly  still  recognizable  by 
their  ruins,  were  the  result-  of  Inter  times  ;  we  mention  the  cir- 
cus built  by  Caligula  in  the  gardens  of  Agrippina,  commonly 
called  the  Circus  of  Nero,  also  the  circus  near  the  grave  of  ( 

letella  (erroneously  called  Circo  di  Caracalla),  built  by  Rom* 
lus,  son  of  Maxentius,  not  to  speak  of  numerous  raee-oourf 
provincial  towns  (compare  Fig.  430).     From  circomatantia] 
dence  (such  as  the  plan  of  the  circus  of  Bovilhe,  Pig.  480,  sculpt- 
ural representations,  ami  descriptions  by  the  authors)  we  are  able 
to  give  an  accurate  account  of  th<  moments  of  the  (inns 

Maximum,  which  itself  has  disappeared  almost  entirely. 

On  entering  through  the  festive  entrance-gate  (to  h< 
of  which  lay  the  cages,  carceres,  for  t  tariots)  on 

1,  in  the  centre  of  the  course,  the  spina,  with  thre 
columns  (metce,  i.  e.,  goals)  at  each  end.     The  Bpina  itself  was 
with  columns,  .-mall   sanctuaries,  statues  of  god-,  ami  I 
tall  mast,  instead  of  which  A1;  ted  the  obelisk   DOW  in 
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I'iazza  del   Popolo.      Constantino  added  a  second   hi 

i:i   front    of  the   biteran.    M.  Agrippa 
■domed   tin'  spina   with  seven  water-spout.-   in    the  ahap 
dolphins,  in  allusion,  moat  likely,  to  Neptnj  rhom 

races  were  dedicated.     Berc  also  stood  an  altar  (see  < 
"Ant  ike   Uildw.,"  Ta  with  seven  e- 

(ova)  lying  on  it,  in  remembrance  of  the  origin  of  Castor 
Pollux,  noree-l  excellence.    Each  tin 

been  run  through,  one  e  eggs  was  removed  aa  a  sign  to  the 

~: .  •  .  M..-t  nt"  these  arrangements  may  be  obeerved  in  the 

mosaic,  15  feet  6  inchi  .  found  in  the 

Lyon-.  ".*.    <  >n  both  rides  of  the  chief  entrance  we  aee  four 

carceres;  we  farther  observe  three  conical  mete  standing  on 

uvular    bases    at    both    ends    of    the    Bpina,   which    is    here 

formed  by  two  water-reservoirs  with  brick  facings,  each  of  them 

filled  by  seven  water-spouts  in  the  shape  of  dolphins.     Between 

two   ponds  rises  an  ohclisk,  while  the  ova  lie  on  two  rows  of 

poles  standing  in  the  water.    A  different  arrangement  appa 

a  bass-relief  on  a  late  Roman  sarcophagus  (Gerhard,  u  Ant  ike 
Dihlwerke,"  T  ..  2),  the  lower  half  of  which  moat  likely 

represents  a  chariot-race  in  the  circus,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor  Maximaa.  The  Bpina  there  is  adorned  with  an  obelisk, 
[nthian  columns,  and  a  Korinthian  base,  on  which  the 
dolphins  are  placed.  The  ova  lie  on  a  small  altar  at  a  little 
distu 

We  have  shown.  Fig.  258,  the  light  two-wheeled  chariot 
at  races.     The  Roman  charioteers  (aitriga,  agitator),  unlike  the 
Greeks  who  appeared  naked,  wore  a  short  tunic  strapped  tightly 
round  the  upper  part  of  the  body;  they  used  to  have  ace 

in  their  belt,  in  order  to  cut  the  traces  on  the  horses  running 
away ;  the  thighs  had  straps  tied  round  them  (see  the  statue  of  an 
b  in  the  ICnseo  Pio  Clementino),  or  el  irma  and 

dated   tights  (see  Gerhard,   "  Antike    I'.ild- 

werke,"  Taf.  ex*.,  2).    Their  head-dress  consisted  of  a  leathern 
cap  resembling  a  helmet.     Bigai  and  quad 
trigee,  were  used  for  racing;  an  inscription  mention-  the  vid 
a  race  won  with  seven  horses  running  in  a  row.      In  the  biga  the 
two  horses  were  yoked  together,  in  the  quadriga  only  the  two 
:-ses  carried  t:  Favorite  charioteers  and  horses 
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were  received  by  the  public  with  loud  applause.     Si.-ily,  Sj<iin, 
•ippedoeia,  etc.,  were  celebrated  for  their  racehorses, 
wboee  pedigree,  age,  and  name,  were  recorded  with  the  utmost 
aceur  wheel-horse  waa  watched   with    j«rticolar 

anxiety,  becauae  it  had  the  moat  difficult  task  in  doubling  the 
roeta ;  uing  against,  or  being  frightened  at,  the  meta  ex* 

poaed  chariot  and  charioteer  to  the  danger  of  destruction.  In 
inscription*  the  name  of  the  victorious  horee  ia  frequently  men- 
tioned together  with  that  of  the  charioteer. 

a,  aitting  on  a  balcony  abore  the  chief  entrance- 
portal  be  sign  for  beginning  the  race  by  throwing  a  white 
*  the  arena  (compare  Fig.  499).  <  were 
ntioned  by  na  ttood  musicians,  who  played  in  the 
intervals  between  the  races,  The  chariota  began  the  race  from 
the  right-hand  aide  of  the  entrance-portal,  keeping  on  the  right 
aide  of  the  spina,  and  returning  on  the  left  after  doubling  the 

■  ter  the  laat  time  they  left  the  circua  through  the 

• 
•even  course*  waa  called  missus,  a  li 

curriculum  or  tpatium*     Usually  four  chariota  ran  at  a  • 
the  first  arrival  after  the  missus  at  a  line  marked  with  chalk 

oa  about  ton  or  twelve  racea  were  run  in  a 

i  the  usual  number  seems  to  have  been  t  n 

in  amount  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  whole  day.    Counting  the 

ma,  which  had  to  be  measured  fourteen 

times,  at  three  stadia,  the  whole  distance  run  in  each  miams 

amounts  to  25,176  feet,  Rhenish  measure.     ICaldng  allowance 

after  the  completion  of  six  races,  eta,  and  counting  the  day 

which  the   twenty-four    races  were    run, 

for  each  race  may  be  roughly  calculated  at  twenty-five 

Sometimes  the  ordinary  number  of  lour  chariota  must  hare 
been  increased  to  nix,  as  appears  from  the  temporary  ewiatence  of 
factions"  of  the  circua  (of  which  more  anon),  and  from  the 
that  the  circua  of  Maxentius  had  twelve  career**. 

an    timet   already,   two  partiea  of  the  circua 
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/    '/,./„  o  li;id  l.ccn  formed,  each  of  which  furnished  two  of  the 

racing-chariots,  thf  charioleen  wearing  either  red  or  w  bite  tunics, 
according  to  tin  party  they  belonged  to.     The  names  of  these 
parties  were  /actio  albata  and  f actio  russata.     The  increased 
fafflfrffl  '  f /"r.>r  fu-ri  i.i'  imperial  times  called  two  new  parties  Into 
he  f actio  prasina  (green)  and  the/actfwwn4fo(Uu<  > ;  under 
Domiti  an  two  other  parties,  the  aurea  and  purpurea 
rarity  added  to  these.    About  the  end  of  the  third  century 
the  four  original  factions  were  combined  into  two,  white  joining 
green,  and  red  blue,  the  pratma  and  veneta  taking  the  lead, 
lowed  by  the  two  other  colors,  whose  separate  existence,  howi 
did  not  entirely  cease.     These  four  colors  appear  in  the  tunics  of 
the  mosaic  of  Lyons  (Fur-  40iM  :  in  our  illustration  the  oblique 
lines  signify  green,  the  horizontal  ones  blue,  and  tic  ones 

red;  while  the  white  tunics  are  left  blank.    In  Constantinople 
these  parties  (Sfjfwi)  of  the  circus  received  a  political  char 
and  frequently  made  the  circus  the  scene  of  their  internc<in< 
fare.     In  501  a.  d.,  under  Anastasius,  3,000  citizens  were  thus 
killed  in  the  hippodrome:  during  the  so-called  Xika  revolt,  a.  d. 
582,  under  Justinian,  no  less  than  30,000  people  were  killed  in 

days,  the  throne  being  saved  only  by  means  of  the  Gcr 
soldiers  under  Belisarius. 

In  older  times  the  charioteers  were  free  citizens;  afterward 
this  occupation,  although  never  dishonorable,  like  that  of  the 
gladiators,  was  considered  unworthy  of  a  free  Roman,  and  there- 
fore mostly  left  to  slaves  and  freedmen,  who,  previous  to  a] 
ing  in  public,  ined  at  schools.    Such  schools,  comprising  a 

complete  6taff  of  chariot -makers,  tailors,  shoemak- 
teachers,  etc.,  were  kept  by  one  or  several  domini  fa <t '*<,,<  >//,/.  who 
let  out  both  chariots  and  charioteers  to  the  highest  bidding  of  the 

ies  of  the  circus.  Victorious  charioteers  received  owns, 

valuable  gannents,  and  money;  the  successful  ones  anx 
frequently  made  large  fortunes,  and  became  domini  faction  u 
their  own  account 

1 1  orse-races  were  not  run  in  the  Roman  circus:  occasionally 
a  horseman  appeared  with  two  horses  (desultores),  who  jumped 
from  one  on  the  other  while  they  were  running  al  full  sp 
trick  learned  from   the   Numidian  cavalry  (.see  Baitoli,  u 

Antiche,-'  p.  24).    The  d<  i  of  the  hora  en  riding 


e  aide  of  the  chariots  (**,  for  instance.  Fig.  499,  aid  Ger- 
hard, loc.  c<  ol,  9)  seems  unoerta 

te  the  charioteers,  the  wrestlers  aocl  athlete*  appearing  in 
the  circus  were,  at  least  in  later  times,  always  professional  men. 
exceptionally,  ami  bv  express  command  of  the  emperor, 
Roman  noblemen  appeared  in  this  eapaci  n  the 

vrj  games  and  evolutions,  ludi  mvirolm  and  Indus  TroUa; 
Ktitutecl  bj  Angnstns  in  honor  of  Mars,  were  per- 
formed in  the  circus  by  six  turma  of  Roman  knights  with  three 
ssvsW  at  their  head,  and  commanded  bv  theprinc$p$  iW/ 

borne  by  the  imperial  princes,  sn<l,  sftcrl'srscalla,  claimed 
bv  the  emperor*  thssasahei ;  the  imperial  coma  with  the  (Marin* 
I  V  V.,  showing  a  gal 
«*virai<4.    The  ludus  Troim  was  a  military  exercise  per- 
iled by  boys  of  noble  families  on  horseback. 
Whether  all  lu.li    ircenses  were  opened  with  s  pompa  seems 
uncertain ;   the  fact  is  proved,  bowex  Homo*** 

jsfa/e/ssiasf,  and  the  ludi  rotivi  ;  it  may  be  sstnmed  with  tolera- 
ble o  «f  Uie  ludi  CererU.  The  procession  was  opened  by 
a  band  of  musician*,  followed  by  the  officiating  magistral. 

phal  chariot,  dad  in  the  costume  of  a  triumpkator,  and 
hand  an  ivory  sceptre  adorned  with  an  eagle.    A 
stfreti*  publicum  held  a  golden  crown  studded  with  jewels  over  his 
head.    His  chariot  was  surrounded  by  white-robed  clients  (ess 
•40),  sud  followed  by  the  images  of  the  gods,  with  the 
priestly  sodalities  and  colleges  belonging  to  them,  also  by  the 
statues  of  the  reigning  family,  and  of  those  of  the  deceased  mem- 
bers of  that  family  to  whom  the  games  were  devoted, 
splendid  procession,  starting  from   the  Capitol,  traversed   the 
Forum,  the  Vicus  Tuscus,  the  Velabrum,  and   Forum  Iloarium, 
;te  Circus  Maximus  through  the  chief  entrance.    Accom- 
panied by  the  applause  of  the  spectators,  who  row  to  their  feet,  it 

meta,and  repaired  to  the  seat*  ra- 
the sign  for  the  beginning  of  the 
race  wa*  given  in  the  manner  desarfbod. 

lie  fights  of  gladiators  and  the  baiting  of  wild  animals 
took  plsce  in  the  amphitheatre  (m$  $  35).    The  former  became 

iinl  century  a.  c,  and  were  thence  intro- 
Vthcns,  where  at  first  they  were  little  relished  by  the 
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ad  inhabitants.  Only  after  the  cumbered  Greek 

accepted  I  th  other  I 

i  of  the  r  ust,  most  Likely,  he  L< 

in  Etrnria,  where  they  formed  part  of  the  funereal  cerem< 

replacing  the  -till  older  custom  of  human  >acrifices;  the 

have  heen connected  with  the  worship  of  Saturn — an  opinion 

1  by  the  fact  that  iii  Rome  duels  of  this  kind  originally 
formed  part  uf  the  Saturnalia — a  limitation  soon  swept  away  hv 
the  growing  passion  for  such  exhibition*  It  was  natural  to  the 
warlike  Spirit  of  the  republican  Romans  to  widi  for  the  ontinua- 
tion  of  the  scenes  of  war  una  smaller  scale  at  home;  hut  the 
gloati  the  sight  of  the  in  fuiaof  the  slaves,  i mi 

in  to  an  ever-rocrea&ing  degree,  was  more  apl  to  bn 
tyrants  than  high-minded  patriots. 

The  first  munu%  gladiator'am   was,  according  to  Valerius 
Maxiinu.-.  1  hv  the   brothers  Marcus  and    Decimus  BrntUS 

in  the  Forum  l.oariuin  .  a)  on  the  occasion  of  their  father's 

burial.      Rome  did  not  possess  an  amphitheatre  at  that  time. 

tl  other  gladiatorial  fights  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
funerals.  In  the  year  200  b.  c.  the  sons  of  Marcus  Valerius 
LflSvinus  arranged  a  fight  of  twenty-five  pairs  of  gladiators  at  his 
funeral.     In  174  b.  c.  T.  Flaminius  arranged  a  fighl  three 

in  honor  of  his  deceased  father,  Beventy-four  gladiators  being 
hired  for  the  occasion.  The  development  of  gladiatorial  iramesas 
an  established  institution  belongs  to  the  last  years  of  the  Republic 
Schools  of  gladiators  {ludi  gladiaiorii)^  comprising  the  fantfUa 

ftorum,  owned  by  the  state  or  private  individuals  (Janistw), 
were  formed  in  Rome  ami  many  other  cities  of  the  empire.     They 
became  the  rallying-points  of  many  of  the  most  depraved  elements 
of  Roman  society,  and  the  revolts  of  the  .-laves  and  gladiaton 
more  than  once  endangered  the  state.    Most  of  the  fighter 
pearing  at  the  public  fights  came  from  these  Bchoola 
fights  became  an  essential  feature  of  the  public  games;  the  ttdiles 
and  other  magistrates,  and  ultimately  the  amperon 
trying  to  gain  popularity  by  mean-  of   them  {fid  j>l>!»in  j>l 
dam  et  midcendam).     The  h\  Tullia  against  gladiatorial  .  \ 

ro  less  from  humane  considerations  than  in 
order  to  stay  the  party  intrigues  furthered  by  such  exhibit 
was  but  too  soon  forgotten.      Augustus  that 
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fights  of  gladiators  should  uko  place  only  twice  a  year  after  the 
be  aeoate  had  been  obtained,  the  number  of  the  gin 
:  4  being  limited  to  190;  but  thin  restriction  waa  canceled 
Oaracalla,  who  arranged  battle*  of  gladiators  fighting  not  onh 

II.  nty-aix  knights 

I  ruined  themselves  to  appear  in  this  dishonorable  combat 
Many  <  luiracteristic  incidents  of  the  gladiatorial  fights  arrange.  1 

ro,  and  I Ximitian. are  recorded  by  the  authors;  even 

ranged  festive  gladiatorial  games  lasting  198  days, 
tighten  being  engaged  for  the  occasion.    Commodo>. 

gamtio,  quasi  arc i pent  triumphalia?  and  who  designated  hi 
self  as  prim  I  secuiorumy  brought  the  passion  for  exh 

income  of  the  state  being 

ignoble  purpose.    Even  the  Christian  env 

i^ed  to  buy  the  favor  of  the  populace,  and  divert 

d  passions  by  inhumane  spectacles  of  this 

ate  schools  of  gladiators,  and  gangs  of  them  among 

Romans,  were  of  common  occurrence  during 

The  emperors  often  used  to  es- 

itntions  of  the  same  kind     1  >omitian  hui!- 

large  gladiatorial  schools,  via,,  the  Indus  GaWcus, 

,  maynu*.  :tu  i   nutiutinus.    Several  towns,  as  Pneneate, 

.  enna,  and  Alexandria,  were  recommended  for  the  same  pur- 

ipua  waa,  from  the  first, 
ts  gladiatorial  schools.     In  Pompeii,  barrack 
gladiators  have  been  recognised  aa  such  by  Qarrned  by  the  tit- 
s  and  pictures  of  gladiators,  etc.,  scribbled  on 
ins,  and  by  the  numerous  gladiatorial  weapons 
he  structure  consists  of  an  open  court  (&5  h 
metres)  surrounded  by  colonnades,  and  adjoined  by  building 

•  stories,  containing  sixty-six  separate  rooms.  rig  two 

gladiators  to  each  room,  the  number  of  the  inmates  must  have 

bet  Captive  Germans,  Dedans,  Usui*,  Ethiopians,  etc.,  as 

also  slaves  is  condemned  to  death,  wave  received  as 

the  familia  gl*dia$orum  ;  even  free-born  Komans, 

g  wasted  their  property,  frequently  sold  themselves  to 

i>l  I V.       S*S  09  f  «S  I     r  ^       4  V\  *.  S  *   **  'fc        I*  %S  •  •  to  »  ^ 
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Hum)  as  the  price  of  their  infant]  Guided  by  the 

i\  iu  ing-master  {doctores  or  m*i  and  fed  on  a  peculiar  diet 

(vagina,  chosen  \\  iih  a  ■<  strengthen   the  muscles 

iced  gladi.it <>r  {tiro)  practised  the  technical  manipulatioi 

his  art  at  th-t  with  li^ht  wooden,  an<l  afterward  with  exceedingly 

apons  against  a  poal  ora  straw  puppet     After  haying 

got  successfully  through  hie  public  <l<l>ut,  he  n  in  obkmg 

tablet  of  ivory  (tessera  tfadiatoria)  as  a  reward,  u  oi  his 

proficient  \\  on   which  wen  written  hifl    name,  that  of  h 
and  the  day  of  hi-  Ljht  and  victory.     The  tyro  wu  I 


mined  to  the  rank  of  the  BpedOti   (distinguished   ]" 

tain  number  of  these  decorations  most  likely  entitled  the  gladia- 
tor to  be  I  among  the   veterani.      About  muine 
tessem  marked,  SI\  in   rare  cases  SIM.'               PECTA1 
tus\  have  been  discovered  (compare  Fr,    Kitschl,  "  Die  Tesserae 
gladiatorire  der  Romcr."     Muuchen,  lv 

A  number  of  weapons  of  gladiators  have  been  found  :  by 
means  of  these,  and  of  numerous  specimens  Been  in  picture-  and 
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plastic  representations,  we  are  enabled  to  give  a 

ieh  eeseutially  .litter*  from  that  of  the  weapon* 

used  by  legiooariea.    Several  gladiatorial  bebneta  are  kepi  in  the 

the  one  shown  Fig.  500,  c,  baa  a  massive  crest 

tures;  abroad  brim  serves  to  protect  neck  and 

forehead.  n>r  consist*  of  Eov  plates,  the  two  lower  ones 

being  ma**ive,  the  two  upper  ones  pierced  with  boles  like  a  sieve 

*  gladia*  k  through.    The  visor  in  Fig.  500,  5,  coo- 

ajeta<  Uanop* 

ing  O!  I  being  round,  while  that  on  the  right  resembles  a 

sieve.     Fig.  500,  a,  shows  a  helmet  of  a  similar  kind  also  k« 
the  Mueeo  Borbonico.    Many  different  kinds  of  the  gladiatorial 
helmet  appear  on  the  monuments. 

'  lie  gladiator  was  the  square,  oval  ular 

parvui  (compare  Fig.  505  ig  from  that  uned  in  the  army 

re  graceful  form,  etc    An  oblong 
shield  of  a  very  differ*  with  rounded  edges  and  a  curve  at 

the  upper  end  to  ease  the  movement*  of  the  shoulder  and  upper 
d  the  Mueeo  Borbonico.  lit  hand  and  arm 

tftraps  of  leather  (com  par  i  iron 

ig.  500,  g).    The  way  of  protecting  the  legs  seems  to 
red  among  the  various  claases  of  gladiators.    Some  ap- 
pear with  straps  round  their  thighs,  while  their  shins  are  protected 
by  greavr  .05).    Others  wear  greaves  or  leather  gaiters 

be  icakr:  ••  modern  Greek*)  on  the  rL 

500,  /,  compare  Fig.  505) ;  others,  again, 
wear  the  fooueoVeringi  of  the  lrp..naric%  «.r  appear  with  naked 
feet  (Fig.  501).  <  Fig.  500,  y,  /*,  ebowi  two  richlyH>rnamented,  not 
to  say  overhauled,  coverings  for  arm  and  thigh,  from  originals  in 
the  Mueeo  Borbonico. 

dagger,  sti  ved,  and  the  Botnan  sword,  or.  in  Mi  tfced, 

the  rapier  (Fig.  500,  </,  a,  compare  rig.  504).    The  gladiator'e 
chest  waa  uncover.  bob^j  waa  dressed  in  a  !oo*e  garment 

fastened*  »g  down  to  the  knees  in  front,  but 

pulled  uj.  ..:,  the  ..502,503). 

gladiators  were  di*tingui*hed  by  their 

weapon*  and  by  their  mode  of  figl  The  Smnifii  derived 

name  from  their  peculiar  equipment,  imitated  from  that 
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re  oblong  ahi  .  i  helmet 

with  -t,  and  plume,  a  -rreavr  mi  thr  left  leg, 

tthef  "i-  metal  for  the  right  inn,  to  whicl 
(galerus)  reaching  above  the  shoulder  waa  :  oapm 


•A.VAX.^ViriTKALEt^&m^ 


—  ~=~ 


Fig.  501,  a. 


*•  Bullet  NapoL,"  New  Series,  i.,  Tav.  7).    Their  sword  • 
It  Lb  difficult  to  distinguish  the  Samnitee  among  the  annn 
statues  of  gladiators;  neither  does  it  appear  from  the  authors  what 
of  gladiators  was  usually  opposed  to  them,  for  the  . 


ASHANA7 


*AFNDtC\ 


Fio.  601,  b. 


fitting  with  each    other   never   belonged    to   the   same 

second  class  of  gladiators,  much  liked  in  imperial  times,  were  the 

secutores,  whose  antagonists  were  the  reUarii.    The  latfc 

short  tunic  or  apron  tubUgaculum  k  fastened  round  the  body  with 

1  It  b  sai<i  nitei  by  lb 

r  Ill  of  the  city,  their  national  armor  was  ftdopttd  for  the  jJa<liatore  08  A  sign 
of  contempt 
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- ,  and  generally  a  store  on  the  left  inn.    Their  head  was 
uncover*  «1.    Their  weapons  of  attack  were  the  trident 
triden*)  and  the  dagger;  besides  which  they 
i  large  net  \iaeulum\  in  which  they 

armed  with  helmet,  shield,  and  sword.    8ne» 

\  (cap.  30),  telle 

ie  retiarii  were  beaten  with 
resistance ;  but  when  by  command 

'hem  suddenly  took  a  fuscina  antl  I 
he  wimtorm.    A  mosaic  1 1 
lustrates  their  mode  of  fighting.    In  Fig.  :• 

gramd,  'lie  latter,  having  dropped 

h  a  dagger.    In  i 
ttoriwattaeks  bJaentagled  an- 
tagonist with  the  fnacfaa,  teen 

idorne,  the  socutores  car- 
ried   a    ri  h    lead   lml- 
lets  attached  I  h  which 
they  tried  lo  keep  off  tfci  int.' 
laqutarii  also  were. 

iMM»,  which  tin  v  threw 
their  an 

They  were 

(fcBm  were 
icntly  opposed  to  the  reti- 

rannor  was  that 

iorired  frt*n  a  fish  (p*ftrikm)  •horning  tlie  crest  of  their 
ton  u  do,  noH  likely  represenu  s 


nt,  *S  mmt~fm+'» 


i     p  SO, 
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myrmillo.     o  letween  *  myrmillo  and  a  retiariut  isrepre- 

i  in  tin-  mottle  pavement  of  the  Etonian  villa  at  N<-miig(we 
.  Wilmowsky,  "Die  rdm.  Villa  tuNennig").    Thetorq 
the  neck  of  the  gladiator  in  our  Illustration  <  Pig.  502 
I  hile  the  creel  of  the  helmet  hung  on  the  |  -metis- 

shows  the  Bah, characteristic ol  the  myrmillo.     Another  class  of 
gladiators,  frequently  mentioned  in  Imperia]  times,  were  the  - 
oes.    They  were  armed  with  ftsmal]  round  shield  (jMrma),gn 
and  a  dagger  either  curved  like  a  scythe  (*toa,  frequent 

imperial  monuments  in  the   hands  of   barbarian  warrior 

in  a  straight  lined  angle.    The  kqplomaM  were  completely  armed 

with  helmet,  cuirass,  and  greaves.     Gladiators  also  fought  in  chari- 
ots or  on  horseback.    A  large  bass-relief  at  Pompeii  | 
tains  *  '<t68t  wearing  helmets  with  closed  visor  arms. 


Fie.  B4 


like  those  of  the  »  .  were  protected  by  straps;  their 

ad  defensive  weapon-  were  the  epievium  vodparma  respec- 
tively.    The  gladiators  fighting  in  chariots  were  called  6$$$d 
This  mode  of  lighting  seems  to  have  been   introduced  bv  < 
in   imitation  of  the  skillful  manoeuvres  of  the  chariot-tight. 

my  described  by  him  ("  De  Bell..  Gall.,"  iv.,  83).    We  finally 
mention  the  andabatoBj  who  wore  helmets  with  closed  vi 
containing  do  opening  for  the  eyes;  and  the  <I>  .  who 

fought  with  two  swords,  a  mode  of  fighting  belonging  exclusively 
to  a  later  age.  Pig.  508  perhaps  represents  a  gladiator  of  this 
kind — a  supposition  which,  however,  has  been  greatly  doubted 
of  la1 

The  announcement  of  gladiatorial  fights  was  made  : 
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Mot  to  the  people  in  tin-  neighborhood  or  by  advertisements  on 
the  *  yrammata).    An  inscription 

he  Basilica  of  Pompeii  announces  the 
irance  of  the  »'  family  •  of  the  laniata, 
•upIiatiiN  in  these  words: 

\  VlhaL  I  '•uia, 
renatio,  asiV     In  then  edieiUaeu>onti 
the  number  and  name*  of  the  gladiators 
and  the  mode  of  th< 
Doonced.    On  the  <l.i  performaaee 

a  solemn  procession  of  gladjetaa,  walking 

and  a  sort  of  introductory  fight  (prolusio) 

■ 
the  proceedings.  The  aonnd  of  a  bogle 
•■d  the  commencement  ol  t lie  real 
fight.  The  words  of  command  were 
shouted :  uPomi$$  mm  <jla,l'u* Metaa,  jNjp 
natur  tarn  acutU"  whereat  the  lanista  or 
tdifar  munrris  fjhnli<tt»rii  mUl  ml  Mil  the 
position  of  the  antagonists,  and  drew  the 
the  battle  was  to  be 
fooj.-  504,  from  a  Pompeian  wall- 

painting,  illtistrates  these  preparation*. 

centre  stands  the  lanisU  marking  the 

lines  in  the  sand  with  s  K  >c  of  the 

m  stands  ready  for  the  fight,  while 

an  assistant  presents  his  sword  to  him 

antagonist  is  blowing  the  signal-horn,  while 

attendants cowering  in  the  bfr 
hoM  met  and  shield  in  readiness. 

rs  being  disableil, 

The  wounded  man  dropped  his  weapons 

(arma  *uhmitii(\  and,  holding 

finger,  beggt*  i  a  tlie  people  am» 

iata  or  eaUof  MMHi  in  case  he  was  their  private 
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MO  r  OF  GLADIATORS, 

In  imperial  times  tin-  emperor,  of  course, 
rion  of  life  and  death.    In  otn  t he  spectator-  lift e.i  their  di 
fists  (verso  pollioe)  the  light  had  to  be  contimn d ;  the  waving  of 
hand  kerchiefs  was  the  sign  of  mercy  grant  <1.     A  r  who 

had  I)  cfly  manner  had  no  claim  to  mercy \  he 

had  to  lake  up  his  weapon  (ferrum  recipe r> ),  and  was,  if  neces- 
sary, compelled  by  whipping  or  burning  with  i  hot  iron  to  resume 
the  fight.  In  case  the  fight  was  sine  remissions  (i.  a.,  wit 
quarter  asked  or  given)  no  appeal  to  the  people  could  take  place. 
The  victor  was  rewarded  with  a  palm  branch,  GTOWna,  Hid,  in  im- 
perial times,  money.  The  brant  rapier  (rudii  i  a  gladia- 
tor Signified  his  release;  he  then  again  became  a  !1  the 
granting  df  the  pileUS  made  him  a  freedman. 

a  large  bass-relief  adorning  the  wall  of 
erroneously  so-called   tomb  of  Scaurus  at  Pompeii.      Th 
eqnites  in  the  left  corner  (armed  both  alike)  we  have  men' 

v.  The  curved  spike  of  their  helmets  is  remarkable.  The 
following  gladiators  are  also  armed  alike,  but  for  the 
of  their  legs.  One  of  them,  bleeding  from  a  wound  in 
his  chest,  is  leaning  on  his  shield,  and  implores  mercy  with  lifted 
forefinger,  his  nnwounded  antagonist  seeming  to  wait  for  th 
mission  to  continue  the  fight  In  the  next  group  one  of  the 
gladiators,  wounded  in  his  chest,  and  sunk  on  his  knee,  implores 
mercy  in  the  manner  just  described;  he  has  dropped  shield  and 
lance,  and  turns  his  head  toward  his  threatening  antagonist    Here 

ice  a  difference  of  greaves  and  shields  in  the  two  gladi 
The  third  group  shows  the  final  execution  of  a  conquered  gladiator 
by  his  vi.tor.     A  figure  holding  a  trident,  most  likely  an  as>: 

ad  to  carry  off  the  killed  gladiator  through  the  porta  Mbiti- 
nensis  to  the  death-chamber  (spoUariwn\  lays  hold  of  the  dying 
man.  Another  official  of  the  same  kind  is  seen  in  the  back- 
ground.     If    OB   arriving   m    the    death-chamber    there    remained 

signs  of  life  in  the  vanquished  gladiator,  it  was  the  dntj 
people  to  kill  him. 

other  spectacle,  no  less  sanguinary,  of  which,  in  imperial 
times,  the  amphitheatre,  and  in  some  eases  th  .  were  the 

scene,  is  the  venatio  of  wild  animal-,  the  introduction  of  which 
dates  back  year  186  b.  c.    Like  the  gladiators,  the  fighters 

with  animals  (bestiarii,  verutiores)  were  trained  at  sch< 
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wmatoria).   Sometimes  they  were  hireling*,  sometime*  captives  or 

is  compelled  to  fight  the  ferocious  animal*  in  the  arena. 

I  he  latter  case  the  spectacle  of  unt  rained  men  imperfectly  armed 

I  defense  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  animals  most 

6  heen  horrible.    At  other  times  these  animal*,  made  furious 

by  hunger  or  tire,  were  let  loose  st  each  other.    Hie  rarest  animals 

from  the  most  distant 

region*  Wire  brought  t-» 

Home  for  the  parpote. 
is    arranged    a 

rocioii*  animals 
brought  rica.  In 

s  cha*e  arranged  bj  Au 
gostns  i  \  16  croc- 

ula  arranged  a  fight  between  400  bears  and  an  equal  number  of 
•easts.   The  authors  are  full  of  horrid  descriptions  of 

lit*  under  the  later  emperors,  at  which  frequently  nam- 

rescnutions  of  such  scenes  we  have  chosen  (Fig.  606)  a  bass-relief 
rendering  a  fight  of  armed  bestiarii  with  animal*  near  the  theatre 


'  •  \ 


rPLi?^r 
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of  Marccllu*,  which  \*  wn  in  the  bscayoond.    1  >ala(a 

wear  the  leathern  girth*  with  ring*  attached 
h  they  were  fettered  <*&*  ■»■ 

507  snd  508  render  subjects  of  a 
*y  are  tal  n  the  aboYennentioned  gladi » 

The  former  shows  the  fight 
between  a  best  .md  a  panther  or  tiger  leashed  to  a  hull. 

36 
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which  latter  Kl  made  to  advance  by  the  pricks  of  the  lance  of 
motor  bestiariu-.     This  is  one  of  the  less  dangerous  hi 

profesMonal   bestiarii.      i    . 
a  bestiarius  with  arm  and  leg  protected 
by  straps,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a 
ch.tli  to  be  thrown  over  the  head  ot 
attacking  bear. 

A  third  spectacle  produced  at  so 
of  the  amphitheatres  was  |  ma- 

i  »r  naval  combat.     rriie  arena  was  flooded  by  means  of  a  sys- 
tem of  canals,  pipes,  and  locks;  in  other  cases  large  pond- 
dug  for  the  purpose.     Caesar  built  the  first  nauinachia   in  the 
Campus  Martins  (46  b.  a),  large  enough  for  the  manoeuvres  of 

leetl  manned  by  1,000  soldiers  and  2,000  rowers.    Angi 
<•_'  b.  a)  built  a  naumachia  of  stone  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ju>rti 
CcBSaris,   near   the   Tiber,    in    which    a    naval    battle 
Athenians  and  Persians  was  fought  by  thirty  vessels.     Titus  and 
Domitian  used  the  Coliseum  for  the  same  purpose.     Oi 
amphitheatres  that  of  Capua  shows  the  flooding  apparatus  in  the 
best  state  of  preservation.     The  largest  of  all  naval  tight  - 

arranged  by  Domitian  on  the  Fucine  Lake  (52  a.  d.).  <  toe 
hundred  men-of-war,  manned  by  19,000  soldiers  and  lowers,  at- 
1  each  other  at  ^he  signal  of  a  trumpet  blown  by  a  Triton, 
who  suddenly  emerged  from  the  water  in  the  centre  of  the  lake. 
The  number  of  killed  tends  to  prove  that  the  battle  was  1 
means  a  feigned  one. 

Sometimes  mythological  scenes  were  performed  in  the 
with  cruel  accuracy.  Condemned  criminals  had  to  mount  the 
like  Hercules,  or  to  give  their  hand  to  the  flames  like 
Mucins  Scaevola,  or  to  be  crucified  like  Laureolus  the  robber: 
others  were  torn  by  bears,  in  imitation  of  the  fate  of  Oipl 
Mythological  scenes  of  a  frivolous  kind  also  were  enacted  :  dwarfs 
and  women  p<  1  sham-tights,  etc.     Seneca  sternly  re] 

these  le\  i 

106.  The  first  scenic  performances  are  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  Kome  in  364  b.  c,  when,  during  a  plague,   Etruscan 
actors  performed  mimic  dances  to  appease  the  divine  wrath. 
mimic  dances  thus  introduced  were  soon  afterward  accompanied 
by  the  recital  of  comic  verses  in  changing  metres,  the  result 
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the  satirical  drama  (joJtirtt).  The  creator  ej  the  drama 
waa  Li » -iii*  An.lronicus,  who  first  added  to  the  pantomime, 
panied  by  flute-playing  and  singing,  the  dialogue  (aVsershias) 
od  on  a  story  or  plot  (fabula).  Ilia successors  were  Ngvins, 
Ennius,  Plan*  ntius,  Pacuviue,  Atticus,  aad  others  who, 

under  luence  of  Greek  models,  farther  developed  the 

Roman  drama.    The  cJoee  relation  of  Roman  to  the  later  Greek 
comedy  explains  the  absence  horns,  which,  in  its  turn, 

account*  I  the  orchestra  in  Roman  theatres,  the 

apace  assigned  for  it  in  Greek  theatres  being  used  for  seats  of 
spectator*.    The  action,  therefore,  was  limited  to  the  stage  itself, 

was  both  wider  and  deeper  than  that  of  the  Greek 

space  to  the  numerous  actors  of  the  Roman  drama,1  and  to  the 

gorgeous  pageants  frequent  1\  introduced  in  imperial  times.    At 

wooden  stage  waa  erected  for  the  ludi  scmici, 

dope  of  a  hill    There  were  no  aeata  for  the  public, 

neither  was  a  space  reserved  for  the  upper  classes.    The  first  dis- 

*  kind  was  made  in  194  n.  c,  when  the  front  part 

cavea  was  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  barrier,  and  reserved 

for  senators.  the  nev  rears  it  l>ecame  the  custom 

<>f  t)  hairs  carried  after  them  to  the  theatre  by 

slave-  be  cavea  was  retained  till  alter 

<  treece,  when  the  first  theatre,  with  semicircular 

rows  of  seats  rising  in  the  manner  of  terraces,  waa  erected ;  the 

seate  of  the  senators  were  placed  immediately  in  front  of  the 

stage,  not  t    the  indignant  murmurs  of   the  populace, 

ier  distinctions  soon  were  made.    The  fourteen  rows  behind 

the  seats  of  the  senators  were  assigned  to  the  knights,  the 

•lieges  received  seats  of  honor ;  the  women  were  placed 

higher  up,  separated  from  the  men,  only  the  highest  steps  of 

the  cavea  remaining  to  the  populace.    All  the  theatres  bu 

the  seventh  century  of  the  city  consisted  of  wood,  and  were 

pulled  down  after  being  used.    The  first  stone  theatre  was  built 

inpeius  in  the  year  699  of  the  city  (55  a.  c\  the  second 

Italbus,  13  a.  c,  the  third  by  Augustus  in  honor  of 

All  the  other  theatres  mentioned  hi  imperial  times 


1  In  tl 
la  Boqmv  «a«s  met  part  was  pirfbwud  ft?  s 
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oouikled  of  w i.  suit]  wciv  pulled  down  after  haying  bean  Died 

once. 

About  the  scenery  and  mechanical  appliances  of  the  Roma 
re  nothing  certain  is  known  :  most  likely  they  resembled  those 
of  the  Greek  stage.  The  curtain  (aulceum),  after  the  performance, 
did  not  drop,  but  was  raised.  Besides  this  chief  curtain  there  was 
a  second  (eiparium)  one,  closed  between  the  acts ;  it  parted  in 
the  middle. 

The  professional  actors  were  mostly  slaves  or  freed  nun,  united 
in  troupes  (jgreges,  caierva),  and  kept  by  a  manager  (doi/ 
gregis),  frequently  by  an  old  principal  actor  {actor  'pr<' 
This  manager  treated  with  the  magistrate,  who  had  the  <- 

and  who  paid  the  salary  of  the  actors.  Not  inconsiderable 
sum8were  paid  to  favorite  actors,  at  least  in  later  times,  when  the 
theatre  had  gained  vast  popularity:  besides  thi  who 

had  gained  the  loudest  applause  was  rewarded  by  the  on 
ludorvm  with  the  palm  or  crown  of  victory  and  honor,  in  impe- 
rial times  also  with  costly  robes  and  money. 

Since  the  time  of  Terentius  actors  used  to  wear  n  up  to 

that  time  a  fair,  black,  or  reddish  head-dress  {golems)^  resembling 
most  likely  the  onkos  of  the  Greeks,  served  to  mark  the  a 
age.  The  costume  varied  in  accordance  with  the  different  kinds 
of  masks  required  for  tragedy  and  comedy  (compare  Figs.  311  and 
312) :  in  the  former  long  floating  garments  (syrmata)  and  the  high 
cothurnus  were  worn,  while  comedians  appeared  in  an  i 
dress  of  the  loudest  possible  colors  and  in  low  shoes  (socc 

Among  dramatic  representations  we  also  mention  the 
the  mimus,  and  the  jpantomimus.    The  ateUanm  fabulce,  c 
after  the  Oscian  city  of  Atella,  were  a  thoroughly  national  and 
thoroughly  Italian  burlesque,  played  by  young  citizens  in  t\ 
masks.     Among  these  types  still  recognizable  in  those  of  the 
modern  commedia  delV  arte  we  mention  maccus  (arlecl 
pappus  or  casnar,  the  grave  old  father  of  the  pi 
bucco,  the  glutton  (brighella);  and  dossenh"**  the  humph 
eharlatan,  and  soothsayer  (dottore).     At  first  these  plays,  p 
improvised,  contained    only    rough    parodies    of    trade-man    and 
peasant  life;  after  the  war  with  Carthage  they  we  re  dev< 
more  regularly  by  special  ]»la\wriLrht>.  and  given  on  tl 
stage  aspostludes  (exodium)  of  the  drama.    At  the  same  time  the 
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parts  were  given  over  to  pftwissjionsl  acton,  the  citizen*  naturally 
11  in  occupation  which,  even  in  Inter  times,  was  at 
least  legally  infamous. 

a  mimua,  nlso,  waa  a  aort  of  burlesque,  serving,  like  the 

sicllansp,  an  interlude  to  the  teriona  drama.    The  dialogue  was 

,  frequently  coaree,  the  whole  being  destined  to  parody  real 

i  a  grotesque,  not  seldom  indecent  manner.    The  chief  actor 

(arcAimimus)  was  dressed  in  the  party-colored  costume  of  a  harie- 

<*ntunculus\  over  which  a  short  cloak  (ricinivm)  was  worn ; 

he  acted  before  a  curtain  which  divided  the  front  part  from  the 

back  of  the  stage.    The  other  characters  (among  which  we  mention 

particularly  the  h  il  I  h<*dcd  panuitus  or  §tupidus)  played  minor 

parte,  mainly  seconding,  by  occasional  retorts  or  gesticulations,  the 

chief  actor.    Actors  of  both  sexes  appeared  in  the  roimns,  the 

grossest  obscenities  frequently  adding  to  the  attractiveness  < 

-at  least,  at  a  later  period. 

ds  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  ctuUiomm  of  the 

comedy,  in  which  the  actor  indicated  by  a  dramatic  dance  or  by 

lone  the  subject  of    the  song.     Already  in  republican 

times  this  dance  had  become  a  separate  branch  of  art,  brought 

»ax  of  perfection  in  Imperial  time*  by  tyadsj  oi  Cflida 

ilathyllo-  \atidria.     The  subjecta  of  the  pantomime 

were  taken  from  the  myths  of  gods  and  heroes,  the  actor  having 

uale  and  female  characters  by  turns,  while  a  choir, 

panied  by  flute-players,  sang  the  corresponding  eaoticuro. 

ea  several  male  and  female  dancers  appeare*!  in  the 

in  that  case  became  a  sort  of  dramatic  ballet 

0*0*1  ha  (not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  Pyrrhic  dance  of  the 

I  it  withstanding  many  description*  of  the  Roman  army, 
not  to  speak  of  the  numerous  remaining  specimens  of  weapons,  car 
account  of  the  eqn  he  Roman  soldier  must  be  in  many 

eases  imperfc  conjectural.     We  shall  limit  ourselves,  in 

accordance  with  the  aim  of  our  hook,  to  a  description  of 
r  as  far  a*  it  can  be  illustrated  by  the 

v  small  number  of  weapons  found  on  the 
on*  battle-fields  i*  explained  by  the  fact,  that  a  century  before 
era  hronxc  weapon*  began  to  lie  replaced  by  iron  ones,  which  Utter 
metal  ia  more  liable  to  destruction  by 
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SOLDIERS*  ARMOR. 


We  tirst  turn  bo  the  wMpom  of  defense.    The  Roman  helmet 
(cassis,  galea)  differs  from  the  Greek  by  the  absence  of  a  visor. 

Amplest  form,  specified  by  two  helmets  found  En 
graves  (Fig.  509,  c,  d),  resembles  the  pileus,  :m<l  at  the  Btmi 

nds  one  of  khe  steel  cap  worn  by  common  soldieri  En  the 
middle  ages.     A  more  developed  form  of  the  hell 
Fig.  509, y,  from  an  original  in  the  MuaeoBorboi  ;!<-...    To  U 

globular  cap  a  Stripe  of   metal    has  heen   added,  surrounding 
:he  head  on  all  rides,  and  considerably  enlarged  at  the  hack  so  as 
to  protect  t lie  neck.     It  covers  the  forehead  to  about 
'  >ves(bucculce)i\vv  added.    The  top  of  the  common  soldier's 

helmet  consists  of  a  simple  button  (see  Fig.  509,  <.  from  the  arch  of 
Severus);  sometime-  it  is  adorned  with  a  short  plume:  a  hell 
the  latter  kind  is  worn  by  almost  all  the  soldiers  on  the  arch  of 
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Constantine.     The  helmets  of  centurions  and  higher  of: 
adorned  with  three  feathers,  or  with  a  crest  of  horse-hair  (< 
tuba),  which  was  taken  off  on  the  march,  but  put  on  again  in  the 
battle,  so  as  to  distinguish  the  leaders  in  the  fight  (&>  th< 
mets,  Fig.  509,  a,  b,  from  the  arch  of  Constantine,  where  th< 
worn  by  foot-soldiers  and  horsemen).    The  upper  part  of  the  body 
was  protected  by  an  iron  cuirass,  fashioned  according  to  the  lines 
of  the  muscles  both  in  front  and  at  the  hack,  like  the  old   (  I 
Oaypal;  ord&ios.     Servius  Tullius  reorganized  the    Roman  army  of 

citizens  after  the  pattern  of  the  Greek  phalanx,  and  adopted  the 

iron  helmet*  the  «>val    shield,  and   the   cuirass  of   the   hoplitai  for 

rst  two  ranks  of  the  phalanx.     At  the  later  reorganizati 
the  army  the  cuirass  was  dropped  by  the  common  bo! 
perhaps  retained  only  by  the  leaders  in  exceptional  The 

Latin  name  of  the  cuirass  Efl  unknown  to  us.     The  loricaf< 
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b  Tacitu  iientiona  m  worn  by  the  Emperor 

Otho,  wee  most  likely  an  iron  cuirass.     Several  f—imftf  of  the 
brome  cuiraa*  are  still  in  orietenco  •  I  *  waa,  per- 

haps, by  Camillua,  the  groat  reformer  of  tactic*  end  ami> 
changed  for  the  lorica  proper,  made  of  atripea  of  metal.    It  waa 
commonly  worn  by  the  legiouarica  of  the  empire.    From  I 
aeven  atripea  of  beaten  iron  or  bronze  (Fig.  510,  b\  each  equal  in 
\\  to  about  three  finger*,  attached  to  leather  strap*,  were 
fastened  round  the  body  with  hooka  from  the 
waiv  •  Tliin  f  lining tlm binait 

|  adoralt ,  1 )  proper,  while  simi- 

i  were  laid  acroaa  the  shoulder*  ( A  ume- 
ralio),  and  fastened  by  meana  of  hooka  to  the 
upper  atripea  of  the  pectorale.    Several  stri pea, 
:  front,  protected  the  lower 
a  aa  common  aa  the 
itting  leather  jerkin,  reaching 
vor  than  the  thigh*,  and  worn 
over  ike  tunic  by  the  oommon  aokHen  on  im- 
perial monumenu  {$*  the  soldier  to  the  right, 
caaionall  \  <  f<  >r  inatance,  by  a  num- 
ber of  soldiers  on  the  arch  of  Severus)  the  lorica, 
n«.f  it,  is  worn  overt  n.   Scale 

iiain  armor  (lorica  •quamaia  and  hamaUi) 
waa  (owing  to  its  high  price)  worn  in  older  times  only  by  the  he- 

ipes ;  at  a  later  period,  also,  it  remained  the  I 
si  ve  dreaa  of  officers  and  of  certain  corps  of  the  army  1 1 
The  Antiquarinm  of  the  Royal  Mueeum,  Berlin  (bronze*,  No.  10*3), 
poaiaaaM  a  fragment  of  a  cliain-and-ecale  armor,  found  near  Rome, 
in  which  the  scales  are  put  on  the  mealies  of  the  fine  iron  mail. 

Generals,  and  the  emperor  himself,  wore  undoubt 
more  costly  Greek  ehalkoehiton,  which,  perhaps  in  an  idealized 

«jcre  on  monuments  frequently  adorned  with  inU 
chiseled  ornaments  (sea,  for  inatance,  the  military  atatoe  of  Oe- 

186S  in  the  villa  of  the  C**ar*,  nine 

t  remarkable,  both  by  the  <>hi<eled  decoration  of  the 
armor  and  by  the  perfect  colors  in  which  the  marble  la  painted, 
eve*  (ocrm)  of  bronze  are  found  in  many  of  our  muaeuma. 
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THE  SHIELD. 


They  were  worn  In  the  time  of  the  Republic  by  the  hastati,  prin- 

cipes,  and  triarii,  on  the  H-lit  lei:,  uiij)rotected  by  the  shield;  the 
cavalry  in  Polyhius's  time  wore  greaves  made  of  lent  1m  r.     In  bu- 
ll greaves  were,  at  least  by  the  legioim 


Fig.  512. 


gether  abandoned  for  leather  or  woolen  stockings  extending 
the  calf.    The  foot,  to  above  the  ankle,  was  covered  with  strops 
by  the  whole  army  (see  Figs.  511  and  512). 

According  to  Diodorus,  the  Eomans,  previously  to  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  Etruscans,  used  square  shields  : 
from  the  Etruscans  they  adopted  the  common  Ar- 
give  fupii  (see  page  238  ,  or  the  circular  iron 
shield  clypeus.1  Besides  this  shield,  the  Romans 
are  said  to  have  adopted  from  the  Bamnites  the 
fuiir  cornered  scutum  (4  feet  long  by  2J  feet  \\ 
a  wooden  shield  covered  with  leather,  showing  the 
form  of  a  cylinder  cut  in  half  (compare  our  re- 
mark about  the  shield  of  the  gladiators  called  Sam- 
mies, p.  555).     The  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  shield  were,  by 

1  The  Royal  Museum,  Kerlin  (bronzes,  No.  1008),  possesses  an  Etruscan  I 
(found  in  a  grave  n<ar  OoTMto)  of  pit  bronse,  ri.hlv  onumtnted     Ths.  thinness  of 
the  metal  in-  the*  ■hlnlrti  band  InthegimTei  l  Tan i>iinii  seems 

to  show  their  pun-ly  ornamental  character  [m  l^rlins  ant.  BBd* 

ii.,  1871,  p.  218,  et  «*?.), 
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(  amillus's  order,  lined  with  boo.     In  the  old  Roman  phalanx  the 
first  class  of  legionaries  carried  the  clypene,  the  second,  third,  and 

laaaes  the  scutum  ;  after  the  Servian  re- 
organization of  the  army  the  latter  was  worn  by      «        I        o 
hastati.  {THicine*,  and  triarii,  while  the  heavy      A        A       \ 

jieus  disappeared  entirely,  the  light  ej 
cuhir  jntrma  made  of  leather  being  given  in  it* 
stem  I  t. armed  soldier  (rWilat). 

the  time  when  the  oval  and  hexagonal  shields 
were  ltd  in  the  army  we  have  no  ear* 

diield*  are  worn  by  the  Roman  soldiers  on 
the  bass-reliefs  of  one  and  the  same  triumphal 
gate  •  instance,  on  the  arch  of 

Septimius  Severua.  It  therefore  may  be  as- 
sumed with  certainty  that  the  different  parta 
tinguiahed  not  only  by  the 
I  also  by  the  painting  on  their  shields 
(est  Figs.  521,  528,  525,  526)  of  various  signs, 

is  appear  on  the  shields  of  larger  or  smaller 

ions  on  the  monuments  of  imjNrial  times. 

here  see  winged  thunder-bolts,  light r 

Traian.,"  26,91, 110;  "Col 

mbic  figures,  crescents,  and  crowna 
1 1,  laurel-crowns  round 
Col.  Tniinr  >\ 

and  other  designs  composed  of  rhomboids,  cres-  V 

cents,  and  rays.     While  mar  ho  foot-sol- 

diers frequently  hung  their  shields  over  their 
backa  on  strap  horsemen 

fastened   them  under  the  saddle-cloth  at  the 
horse's  aide  ("  Col.  Traian.,"  66). 

8  spears  used  lifferent  divisions  of  the  Roman  army 

greatly  varied  cir  shape  also  clianged  consider.! 

the  course  of  centuries  (ass  the  different  spearheads,  Figs.  518). 
The  long  Etrnacan  Acuta  (reeemMink'  die  old  Greek  lance)  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  by  Servtus  Tullius ;  Cam  ill  us  retained 
r  the  triarii,  while  to  the  haatati  and  prindpes  he  gave  an 
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additional  jawlin  {pUmCfr  used  W>v  throwing.     Several  heads 
of  jrila  have  been  found  in  the   iihinelands  and  Switzerland. 
Lindenschmit   and    Koddv '  have  made  careful  researches 
with  regard  to  the  history  and  the  varieties  of  the  pilum. 
oldest  pilum  used  by  the  triarii,  chiefly  far  the  defense  of  walls 
against  a  storming  enemy,  was  i  long,  heavy  weapon 
muraU) ;  in  later  times  it  was  used  only  on  rare  occash 
odifloationi  of  the  pilum  by  Marin- <  Th/ 
and  Ca?sar  belong  to  the  special  history  of  Roman  anus.     The 
entire  length  of  the  Caesarian  pilum  was  six   feet,  the  iron 
and  the  shaft  being  each  three  feel  Long.     Big.  514,  0,  diowsa 
pilum  from  the  tombstone  of  Q.  IVtilius  Secnndus,  a  priva 
the  15th  Legion,  in  the  Museum  of  P>onn.     Another  tombstone 
in  the  same  museum,  and  two  spear-heads  (most  likely  of  pilaj 
found  near  Mayence,  and  now  in  the  museum  of  that  city  (#m  one 
of  them,  Fig.  514,  b),  further  illustrate  the  form  of  the  pilum. 
The  two  spear-heads  consist  of  four-edged  pieces  of  iron  (two  feet 
long)  with  four-edged  pyramidal  points  to  them,  and  with 

piece  attached  to  the  bottom-end,  which  was  let  into  a 
split  of  the  shaft.  A  four-edged  ring  was  pulled  over 
the  spear-head  up  the  shaft,  besides  which  the  iron  was 
made  fast  by  means  of  cross-nails  (see  the  restored  pilum. 
Fig.  514,  c). 

Yegetius  describes  the  spicubun,  a  kind  of  pilum 
in  late  imperial  times.     It  was  5£  feet  long,  the  size  of 
the  three-edged  spear-head  being  9  inches  to  1  foot,     i 
soldiers  of  later  imperial  times  who  objected  to  the  older 
heavy  pilum,  frequently  used  the  vericulum  (called  in 
Yegetius's  time  verutum),  &J-  feet  long,  with  an  iron 
point  5  inches  long.     About  the  same  time  we  hear  of  javelins 
with  a  leathern  strap  (amentum)  attached  to  them,  so  as  to  in.- 
their  effect  on  being  thrown  (compare  our  remarks  about  thv  dyKvXrj, 
p.  848,  as  also  Clarac,  "Musee,"  ii.,  pi  148,  No.  819).     Son 
roops  of  late  imperial  times  were  armed  with  arrows  I 
thrown  (martiobarhili^plumbatcBoc.  sagitUe\ of  which  every  s<  >ldier 

1  "  Vcrluinillun^.ti  der  Jl.  Versammlung  dantsoher  Phflologea  and  Schnln 
in  Augsburg  /.     Compare  I/ml.iw  limit. 

iiiixT   <ler   Y.    ffohlMUfllWurhfll   Sammlungen    I 
,  1860,  p.  17,  etuq. 
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carried  fire  fastened  inside  the  shiel  I 
heavy  wit  It  lead,  and  had  a  barb.     Fig.  51i 
4  kind  (8  inches  long),  found  near  1 
the  If  mm     of  Wiesbaden. 

swords  (gladius)  need  by  Roman  soldiers  we  hare  to  dis- 
ish  the  oldt  later  Spanish  swords.    The 

was  rather  long  and  he» 
id  no  point,  and  its  blade  was  sharp- 
ened on  one  side  onl  tar  the  battle 
1  anme,  in  which  the  Romans  expe- 
rienced the  superiority   of    the    Hgj 

edged  Spanish  sword  used  by  the 
Carthaginians,  the  latter  weapon  waa 
adopted  by  them.  The  older  sword  does 
not  appear  on  monuments.  The  two 
swords  shown.  Fig,  (16,  <t  wA  '',  :tre  mefa 

at  were  used  by  common  soldiers;  c£ 
these,  numerous  specimens  are  still  it 
irieiice.  (  Micer*  undoubtedly  Med  snps> 
weapons,  distinguished  by  the  grace- 
ful the  han<  516,  c)  or  by 
the  valuable  material  and  ornament 

scabbard.  Rg.  516,  </,  shows  a 
scabbard  adorned  with  gold  and  dkrm 
ornaments;  it  was  I  n  1848,  near 

Mayence,  and   is,  perhaps,  a  swoni 
honor  presented  by  TiU»rius  (whose  por- 
<m,  s|»|H»r*  one 

•• neral*.     The  Spanish  sword  waa 
carried  in  a  shoulderlielt  {Mfrus,  Figs. 

the  latter  way  it  was  worn  chiefly  by  su- 
perior officers,  and  always  on  the   ri 

io  sword  was  worn  on  Uie  left.     In    lose 

rs  used  to  advance  the  right  leg,  while  in  throw 

the  javelin  the  left  leg  was  put  forward.    Besides  the  sword 

the  soldiers  on  the  imperial  monuments  frequently  have  a  long 

row  dagger  on  the  ide  (ass  the  #•>' 

•'ntrslmuseum,**  ii.,  and  the  centurio,  Clarac,  "  Mnsee,  iL,  pi 


BOWMEN  AND  SLINOERS. 

No.  319),  which  considerably  differs  from  tin-  broad, 
dagger,  frequently   found  in   the  graves  of  barbarian 
Longer  swords  {&<*&*)  reappear  after  the  time  of  Hadrian,  need 
only  by  certain  divisions  of  tin-  army.     Pig.  616,  <,  re] 
sabre  worn  (on  arches  and  oolntnng)  only  by  barbarian  Boldi 

Bow  (arcus)  and    arrows  (sagitta)  seem   to  havi 
adopted  in  the  time  of  >reign  allies,  and 


Wm.  m.  518. 

lways  remained  limited  to  these.  On  imperial  monuments 
we,  therefore,  see  this  weapon  always  in  the  hands  of  barbarian- 
or  of  such  soldiers  of  the  Roman  army  as,  by  their  dresi 
marked  as  auxiliaries  (see  Figs.  517  and  518).  After  the  wars 
with  Carthage  the  bow  gained  greater  importance,  and  troops  of 
D  and  Balearic  bowmen  ever  since  that  time  formed  regular 
divisions  of  the  Etonian  infantry.  The  Asiatic  allies  sent  chiefly 
bowmen  on  horseback,  covered  from  head  to  foot  in  scale-armor 
(cataphracf i  lorioM  >>///Jf^s,  Fig.  518).  They  were  renowned  for 
their  -kill.  The  bow  and  arrows  used  by  all  these  troops 
exactly  resembled  those  of  the  Greeks  (see  two  arrow- 
heads, Fig.  519).  Three-edged  arrow-heads  are  fre- 
quently found  among  Roman  ruins;  they  were 
to  the  shaft  with  a  nail.  The  CTOSSbow  marked  among 
the  ancients  the  transition  from  light  to  heavy  artillery. 
It  was  called  arcnh«flista  (yaoTpa<p€Tt]<;),  and  to  bend  it 
the  small  three-spiked  instrument-  found  in  our  mu>eums 
were  most  likely  used. 
S]ingers(/»//"//V;//A//^/'/.v»  we  find,  under  the  nameofa 

•orpsof  the  older  Etonian  army  attached  to  the  rot 
Like  the  bow,  the  sling  gained  its  real  importance  aft  -it  ha- 
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with  defying 


gintan  wart,  owing  to  the  §kill  of  the  Ilalearic  allies. 

and  sagum,  in  the  fold*  of  which  Utter  thrown 

the  left  arm  the  ammunition  was  kepi  (aw  Fig.  590), 

Id  hit  weapon  (fmdaf  com- 

itana  are,  moreover, 
armed  with  a  ihoft  sword  and  a  amall 
one-handled  shield,  while  a  dinger  on  the 

bout  either.  The 
miiailea  thrown  by  the  dingers  were  either 
•tones  (lapidm  wumUm)  or  pieces  of  lead 

found  chiefly  at  Enna,  in  Sicily,  and  at 
Asroltim,  are  seen  in  our  museums,  some 

i  Latin  or  Greek,  such  as,/**«  eulum  Octamumi^  fvgUmti 

periMi*,  feri  Pomp(ejum),  oVfw,  etc  (ass  the  missiles  kept  in  the 

1  Museum,  Berlin,  bronzes,  No.  1128-48). 

[»hanta  appear  in  the  Roman  army  for  the  first  time  during 

Philip,  after  they  had  been  need  for  many  ecu- 

iatic  nations  tnm  whom  they  were  adopted  by  the 

lie  elephant  was  conducted  by  a  rector  riding  mi 

neck  of  the  animal,  and  pri  tistnuneot  called 

g  a  Aarpe  (Fig.  278, 
'■ 

ts  reverse  a  rector  riding  on  an 
elephant  with  the  mmpU  in  his  hand. 
Soldier*  on  the  march  had  to  carry 
a  rather  heavy  baggage  besides  t 

heavy  baggage  were  carried  by  peck- 
liorsesand  mules m'i/'/i^/iAi  M*     •  </ 

-ial  times  carta  on  two  or  bar 
wheels  were  used  for  the  purpose,  at 
appears  from  the  baggage-trains  on 
the   column    of    A  »»<   antl    thfl 

Nrreras.     Among  the  heavy  haggage  were 
{tentorium,  taUrna*dmm\  made  of  leather  or  canvas,  and  the 
poles  and  pegs  belonging  to  them.    The  base  of  the  tent  was 
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about  10  square  feet;  it  had  :i  roof-like  cover  i  .-.■»■  »  (  '..].  An 
Noa,  10  and  26),  accommodating  about  ten  men  (carUubem  i 
K.ich  omtun'o   had,  inoreoi  V,  I  -jurat, •  tent,  And   each  tr'ihnmix 
two  for  himself  and  his  attendant  k     The  ramp  of  a  legion,  there- 
fore, consisted  of  aboi  to  mark  amp, 
standards,  and  tools,  and,  on  large  expeditions,  stores  and  hand- 
mills,  were  carried  after  the  army.     The  Legionaries  them 
had,  moreover,  at  least  in  older  timet,  to  carry  saws,  spa 
hoes,  sickles,  linen,  a  cooking^pparatus,  a  change  of  clol 
on  longer  expeditions,  stores  for  twelve  days,  to   which   li 
have  to  add,  in  ante-Caesarean  times,  the  gabions.     The  baggage 
ie  foot-soldier,  including  arms,  weighed  about  sixty  pounds, 
or  about  as  much  as  that  of  a  soldier  of  the  Prussian  infant 
former  years.    The  soldier's  knapsack  was  unknown  to  th 
mans.     Marius  greatly  eased  the  burden  of  the  soldiers  by  the 


so-called  Marian  mvL\e(muli  Mari<uu)<  that  is,  a  pole  with  forked 
ends,  across  which  apiece  of  wood  was  laid;   the  victual- 
dress,  being  made  into  a  bundle  (sarc'ma)  and  fastened  to  the  cross- 
pole,  were  thus  conveniently  shouldered,  and  taken  off  at  i1 
ginning  of  the  fight.     This  arrangement  seems  to  have  rem 
unaltered  in  imperial  times,  as  appears  from  a  group  of  marching 
soldiers  on  the  column  of  Trajan  (Fig.  521). 

To  supply  the  men  and  horses  with  food  in  barren  COlinl 
magazines  containing  corn  {Korred)  and  hay  (  / 
were  instituted  on  the  line  of  march,  places  with  good  communica- 
tions by  road  and  chosen  in  preference,    St., re- of  fuel 
and  wood  for  gabions,  bridges,  and  besiegi  'nes,  also 
collected.     Such  magazines,  fort iticd  by  palisades,  are  shown   in 
the  first  of  the  series  of  bass-reliefs  on  the  columns  of  both  Trajan 
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ninne  (Fig.  522,  a,  5,  c).     Fig.  522,  d,  shows  one  of  the 

ud  sentry-boxes,  were  placed  at  moderate  ^Hflimn 

from  each  other.    The  sentry  who  had  to  watch  the  enemy's 

movements  atood  on  the  gallery  surrounding  the  building,  and 

gave  the  signal  of  alarm  by  lighting  a  torch. 

1%  ahows  two  prmtoriani  from  a  baei  relief  in  the 
Louvre,  restored,  it  is  true,  in  rather  an  arbitrary  manner.  Au- 
gusta* instituted  ai  rial  body- 
guard of  nine  eohortea  (cohort**  prm- 

I  'Die  and  the  neighboring  towns; 

to  sixteen  eohortea  or  16,000  men,  af- 
terward reduced  again  to  ten  eohortea. 

r  pay  was  better  and  their  time  of 

ter  than  that  of  ordinary 

legionaries,  from  whom  they  were  also 

distinguished    by   their    dress. 

had  barracks  (eaMra)  assigned  to  them 

■ 
sjiareiaed  tha   m«»*t   dtitrinaMtnl   intlu- 
ence  on  political  affairs,  and  on   the 
decision*  of  the  emperor  himself.    Our 

p  distinctly  shows  the  proud,  overbearing 

a  standard  bad  the  same  importance  for  Roman  soldiers  aa 

1 i i« Idle  ages  and  of  modern  times.     I'.v  it  the 

soldier  waa sworn  .  ed  the  rallying]  he  battle ;  its 

••  staridanl-bearer  and  the  lag  n  soveral  cases  officers 

threw  the  colors  into  the  rank  enemy  or  across  his  forti- 

fications, so  aa  to  excite  the  valor  of  the  troops  in  its  recovery. 
o  Trasimenna,  the  dying  sUndard-bearcr  buried 
the  eagle  (sips***)  with  his  sword;  and  at  the  defeat  of  Varna 
<*rcr  tore  the  eagle  from  its  pole  to  hide  himself 
d  a  bog. 
a  original  form  of  the  standard  was  that  of  a  bum' 
hay '  fastened  to  the  point  of  a  lance.     This  hay  waa  changed  for 
1  TU  bmdkm  of  l«m  iWd 


r*.  an. 
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I  (l>th  {reorillum,  Fig.  524,  a)  fastened  to  a  transverse  piece  of 
wood ;  this  standard  belonged  to  smaller  divisions  of  in 
more  frequently,  of  cavalry  (see  "Col.  Traian.,"  Nos.  6,  16,  66; 
"OoL  AntMniii.."  Nos.26,  51,52).  Different  from  the  r<xillum  is 
the  eignum,  oonlifting  of  an  animal's  form  (insigne)  fastened  to 
a  pole;  the  animals  usually  chosen  were  a  she-wolf,  horse,  ele- 
phant, boar,  and  Capricorn :  we  also  meet  with  an  open  hand 

.  />,  /),  usually  in  the  standard  of  a  man i )>/>/*.  while 
that  of  the  cohors  shows  the  above-mentione<  1  animals.  The 
common  signum  of  the  whole  legion  wis,  since  Marius,  a  silver 
or  golden  eagle  (aquil'K  alwayi  with  extended  wings,  and  fre- 
quently holding  a  thunder-bolt  in  its  fangs.     Many  signa  l 


on  coins  or  bass-reliefs  cannot  be  classified  for  want  of  w 
evidence.  The  poles  generally  showed,  besides  animals,  the  images 
of  generals  or  emperors  (Fig.  524,  dy  f,  ^),  disks  (Fig.  524,  a,  >L  v. 
A),  wall- with  gates  and  battlements  (Fig.  524,  <?,  g,  fi\  most  likely 
memorials  of  conquered  cities,  rostra,  and  tablets  with  the  number 
of  the  cohors  written  on  them.     The  eagle-6tandard6,  ho* 

ithont  these  additional  decorations  (Fig.  541),  showing  only 
occasionally  a  vexillum  (Fig.  524,  b).  The  chief  banner  of  the 
( 'hri>ti;m  emperors  was  the  so-called  labarum.  Eusebius  describes 
it  as  a  long  lance  with  a  cross-piece ;  to  the  latter  a  square  silk  flag 

ards  of  later  times  are  perhaps  a  reminiscence  of  those  primitive  ones  (Fig.  524, 
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waa  attached,  into  which  the  image*  of  the  reigning  emperor  and 

n  were  woven.    To  the  i*miit  of  the  knee  in  frttfrmnA 

len  crown  inclosing  the  monogram  of  <  'hrist  ami  the  sign  of 

the  cross.     A  tamer  answering  this  ascription,  eivo  that  the 

monogram  of  OtaM  i*  inscribed  mi  th.-  Ing  i*  aaaaj  OH  th.-  oofM 

at,  Constant;      II.  Galena,  and  othera;  it 

waa  considered  as  the  palladium  of  the  array,  and  always  protected 

by  a  gii  icked  men. 

•  standards  of  barbarian  nations  greatly  differ  from  those 

•man*.     Sometimes  they  resemble  mediaeval  banners 

(Fig.  524,  /),  but  most  frequently  they  appear  in  the 

dragons  with  upon  months,  showing  row!  «»f  hhaq.  u«-th  <  Ffe  NNL 

ay  frequently  are  seen  among  the  trophies  on  Roman 

monuments.    According  to  Suida*,  these  dragons  were  made  of 

they  were  inflated  with  wind  through  their  mouths,  emit- 

i  hissing  sound  through  small  openings  in  the 


m  peters  (tubicifus)  and  buglers  (cornicints)  formed   the 

military  band*.    The  former  had  to  blow  the  aignaia  of  attack 

treat  on  their  tuba  or  straight  trumpet,  aa  also  to  intone 

the  fanfare  at  the  sacrifice  celebrated  by  the  emperor  in  the 

presence  of  the  array  (sss  Fig.  498).    The  signal  for  the  starting 

a  army  waa  given  on  the  horn  (wr»n),  a  marching-tune 

being  perhaps  played  on  the  same  instruments.    Buglers,  at  least, 

walk  o  marching  army  on  the  column  of  Antoninna 

and  the  arch  of  Constantino  (Fig.  539).     The  signal  of  relieving 

••*  at  night  was  g  a  smaller  spiral  brass  instru- 

mi),  while  the  cavalry  used  a  brass  instrument 

curved  like  the  shaft  of  an  anger  (compare  Fig.  941,  •").    After 

the  wars  with  the  Germans  it  seems  to  have  become  the  custom 

a  Romans  to  dress  their  standanl -bearers  and  buglers  in 

of  animals  (  JPsToVAur),  after  the  German  fashion  (com|wre 

Figs.  529,  530). 

We  now  come  to  the  heavy  artillery  and  to  the  engines 
destined  to  protect  the  storming  milium  In  ra*e  i  rtincationa 
were  attacked  without  protecting  engines,  the  second  rank  and 
those  *  used  t.  heir  shields  horisontally  over  their 

heads,  while  the  first  rank  and  the  two  end-men  of  each  rank 
held  theirs  vertically  in  front  of  them.     In  this  manner  a  protect. 
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ing  roof  resembling  the  shell  of  a  tortoise  (tcstttdo)  was  fa 
(Fig.  525). 

A  regular  siege  of  fortified  places  of  course  required  n 
preparation-.  Kirst  of  all,  the  besieged  city  was  surrounded  l»y 
a  wall  with  bastions  (circumvallatio),  so  as  to  cut  off  supplies. 
From  tliis  circumvallation  the  further  operations  were  conducted. 
Sheds  (musculi)  were  erected,  under  cover  of  which  the  miner- 
worked  and  the  6torming-part\  mounted  <  li.  Similar 
engines  of  protection  for  bowmen,  -lingers,  and  diggers,  wer 
crates  (hurdle),  glutei  (sin                            rally  bowers  of  vine- 


Ki...  525. 

branches),  etc.  The  besieging  wall  {agger)  and  the  walking  tow- 
ers (turres  amhulatorim  or  mobiles)  had  to  be  erected,  and  the 
heavy  besieging-engines  (lormenta)  placed  in  favorable  positions 
<  )f  the  latter  we  have  descriptions ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
specimens  seen  on  the  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus  render 
us  but  little  assistance  in  forming  an  idea  of  their  aspect.  Accu- 
rate descriptions,  founded  on  technics]  knowledge  and  scholarly 
research,  we  owe  to  the  joint  efforts  of  Riistow  Id  v.1 


1  Rustow  and  K  htc  des  griechkchen  Kriegswesens,"  p.  196,  et  neq., 

307,  etstq.,  378,  et  »eq.     Rustow,  "  Heerwesen  and  ErlqgAhnmg  C.  Julius  Caesar 

._'--.  hi  if't-t.  ]!cr,   jrritvliisch  un<l  deotioh,   mil   kritischen 
und  erklarenden  Anmerkungen  fon  K<><h!v  and  Kiistow." 
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eeeniilng  m  thr 


of   the 


We  mention  a  few 

rial  ep«M 

be  wall  of  the  beleaguered  dty  had 
sufficiently,  a  strong  beam,  the  en  -h,  caned  in  iron,  had 

the  ahape  of  a  ranTs  head  (whence  the  name  av-ssa,  apt**),  waa 
brou.  iction.    The  small- 

rid  older  battering-ram  waa 
knocked  against  the  walla  at  reg- 
ular intenrala  by  a  number 
atrong  men  (a*  the  attack  by 
barbarian  soldiers  on  a  Roman 

tication   on   the    column 
Tra 

count  the  arim  lubrotatus,  reet- 

>  a  late  period  (a*  Fig.  460, 
•  f  on  an  earthen 
oka  greatly  per- 
fected the  battering-ram  by  intro- 
the  ahort  beam, 
tipoaed  of  aeveral  pieces  the  whole  from  00  to  100  feet 
Ilegetor, of  Byzantium,  meeenred  180  feet), 
•  waa  anapended  from  an  horizontal  beam,  and  put  in  motion 
p»pea  fattened  to  the  beam*.     Another  large  better- 
n  atood  on  a  sort  of  bank,  and  could  be  pushed  backward 
and  hrwmd  by  means  of  rollers. 

protect  the  Uttering-ram,  and  the  soldiers  workin 
againat  the  enemy's  missiles,  another  engine,  the  so-called  lamWe 

wooden    frame  or  house 


r*.  ass 


sjsajeinl 

whi.-h 


v  a  smaller  strut  tun- 


m  its  gable,  waa  appended.     Wall-akklea  (/aim 
tear  the  stones  out  <>f  the  wall,  and  the  wall 
(tW'rw,  rptnrtwof,.  ^insisting  of  a  battering-ram  with  a  sharp 
were  protected  by  similar  roofs.    The  besieged  threw  pots 
re,  torches  of  pitch,  melted  lead,  burning  arrows,  and 
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on  t lie  storming-colunm^  (Fig.  525).  They  interrupted  the  work 
of  the  besieger-  in  various  manners,  tried  to  Bet  fire  to  their  en- 
gines or  to  crush  them.     I^arge  stones,  suspem le.l  by  ropes,  stings, 

and  large  pincers,  were  use 
catch  hold  of   and  diY< 

:  Band-bags  or  mats  of  reed 
from  th. 

mants    to    neutralize    its    t .■ 

An  engine  of  d  <liilicnlt 

to  explain,  appears  on  the  ( 
lnmna   Traiana  I8>      We 

have  already  mentioned  the  musculus  (xeXxomj  Stopv/crk),  a  wooden 
structure  covered  with  a  roof,  which,  with  its  straight  lung 
was  pushed  again >t  the  wall,  to  protect  the  sappers  employed  in 
undermining  the  foundation  of  the  wall  ;  an  engine  of  this  kind, 
resting  on  win  haps  a  musculus),  appears  on  imna 

Antoniniana,  pulled  and  pushed  along  by  horses  and  soldiers  on 
their  march. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  distinct  idea  of  the  working  and  m-  i 
of  the  large  walking-towers  (turris  ambukttoria,  mobilis,  irvpyos), 
although  their  construction  is  sufficiently  described  bj  ancient 
authors.  According  to  Diades,  a  Greek  military  authority,  the 
smallest  tower  of  this  kind  had  a  height  of  at  least  90  feet  l»y  a 
base  of  25£  square,  and  contained  ten  different 
with  each  other  by  steps  (tabulata  or  tecta,  whence  turris  con- 
tabulate,  ariyrj).  The  beams  protruding  from  the  outer  ,-urface 
by  several  yards  supported  galleries  with  wooden  battlements, 
BOnounding  the  whole  tower.     The  highest  story,  or,  in 

j,  the  upper  platform,  covered  with  a  roof,  was  the  place  for 
the  light  artillery,  while  the  water  and  various  contri\ 
extinguishing  flames  were  kept  in  the  bottom  story.    <  >n  i  level 
with  the  wall  of  the  beleaguered  city  a  drawbridge  Wpa, 

o-afifivtcrj)  was  constructed  to  open  the  way  to  the  top  of  the 
enemy's  fortifications.      About   the  way  of    moving  the  towers 
ppean  in  ancient  writers. 

To  cross  unfordahle  riven  light  boats  were  used,  co;i>i>tin 
wooden  frames,  timbered  mi  the  sp  gof  hides 

and  osiers.     In  imperial  times  each  li  irried  re 

pontoons  with  it.     T:  o  boats  \ 
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•trncted  by  first  placing  the  pontoon*  in  their  right  p^4fk?nt 
which  wy  done  by  meant  of  light  *kiff*.    They  were  anchored 

meant  of   pyramidally  -  ahaped    batkeCa  filled  with  ttonea. 
Beamt  with  boardt  laid  acrota  them  connected  the  boat*  v 
each  other;  wooden  railt  added  to  the  firmneai  of  the  •tructure, 
i  prevented  accident*  through  falling  orer  the  edge  of  the 

lge.    Sometime*  walking-tower*  were  placed  on  one  end  of 
otect  it  againat  the  enci  g,  529  illnatratea 

the  crotting  of  the  Danube  bj  the  Roman  army  on  a  bridge 
oonetrncted  '  tnperor  Trajan. 


Hm   ~» 


t>n   ♦»„ 


Um««1     t' 


eenution  of  an  aUocutio,  or  apeech  of  the 
.  534)),  a  tnbject  frequently  treated  on 
column*  of  Trajan  and  AnUminue. 
e?>,  itototoearai,  ate,  me  tmtfmt 
from  a  raited  standpoint,  pnu*ing, 
aging  to  new  deed*  of  valor,  acconiin 
lancet;  from  here  he  pronounced  the  punUhmr 
re,  which  wat  at  once  executed  by  hit  lictor* ; '  from  here 


•  W«  mm  *  mm  mart*  ummM  la*  /mm.  mm  m  tW  Imw  of  tW  triors  ft*; 
•**(«****#•  Ft*.  *40>  TW  km  nn  mmmm  of  nt  (•**•)  *f  •*»  m  Mr*, 
wood,  tWd  luilfcit  r«md  tW  mum**  of  mi  ...  <«*»»)  -Hb  (mm*  tlMt  rol) 
•*«**.  TW  ipo*  of  iW  w,  watae  —  Um  Hiiitini^  1 
•tteW,  TWfct— ww»  tfw4  —  ttw*>  m*  itirilm  ay 
in  front  of  cmruim  mMjMtralMk.  m**Jo*  roam  foe  Umo,  mi 
mov*  out  of  tW  »•»  (hi K  Wwtaf,  Vtouk  m»J  Bomb  mMvoml     To 
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MILITARY  DECORATIONS. 


lu-  divided  the  prim  awarded  by  him.  \rmy  itself,  to  the 

bravest  among  thei  1 1 . 

108.  Military  decorations  and  rewards  of  \  ilr  < ,/,,/,,,, 

'Ha)  occur  in   many  tonus   anions   the    Uoinans.      \\ Y  ]   , 

mob  dona  as  a  6hare  of  the  booty,  advancement,  or  the 

honorable  mentioning  of  a  soldier's  name  before  the  assemble! 


he.  BS& 


i.     The  highest  military  decoration  was  the  crown  of 
{corona  graminea\  awarded,  according  to  Pliny  (tt  Hist.   >• 
xxii.,  3,  4),  only  after  a  desperate  deed  of   valor,  and  by  com- 
mon consent  of  the  whole  army.     "  All  other  rewards  w 
l»v  the  general  to  the  soldiers,  but  this  the  soldiers  gave  to  their 
leader.     It  was  also  called  crown  of  siege  (corona 


I  of   the    Republic,  when  a  special    executioner  was    appointed,  the    Beton 

i    capital    punishment.      Tin'    king  was    entitled     to    twelve   fa.-ecs,    the    Same 

r  being  granted  to  the  consuls  (after  the  passing  of  P.  Valertai  PnbHookft 

law  "  de  provocatione  ad  poylmo/1  only  one  of  the  tl  within  the  I 

Rome  was  allowed  to  have  the  ax<  d  front  of  him),  or  th  edowed 

with   constdaris  polestas,  also  to  decemviri,  war-tribunes,  and  Dl 
The  dictator  was  entitled  to  twenty-four  loten,  tin-  master  eqnftaa  appointed  by 
him  to  six,  the  Roman  praetor  to  two,  the  provincial  PWiOt  to  six.  an  equal  number 
being  allowed  to  propraetors.  a.  <.  the  I'lamen  Imilis  and  the  Vestals  also 

were  entitled  to  on.-  HetOf  oaek     In  case  i  higher  official  met   I  in  the 

street,  he  was  saluted  by  the  lictoi- of  kbfl  latter  withdrawing  the  axe  and  1 
faeces  (fa*ce$  tubmiUere). 
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in  eat*  a  whole  camp  had  bean  delivered  from  a  aiegc  or  di*bon- 
orable  term*.  It  waa  composed  of  green  herbs  picked  cm  the 
apot  where  the  beaieged  had  bean  delivered."  Thia  honor  waa 
conferred  only  in  very  rare  caeca. 

I  corona  Iriwnpkalis,  a  laurel-crown,  waa  given  to  generals 
returning  in  triumph  from  a  victoriona  campaign.  Originally  it 
waa  made  of  real  leaven,  afterward  imitated  in  gold ;  after  C«W. 
dictatorship  it  became  the  diadem  of  the  emperor*,  worn  by  them 
in  the  theatre  and  circue.    The  rad  »wn  {corona  radiata), 

at  first  a  decoration  of  the  image*  of  the  dead,  occur*  after  N 

on  aenatorial  coins,  hut  did  not  become  the  imperial  crown 

till  the  thinl  century.    The  myrtle-crown  (corona  eayrfaa),  worn 

a  generab  at  the  ao-called  ocatio  (email  triumph,  whence  iu 

other  name  oralis),  reaemblea  the  triumphal  crown.  The  rcacue  of 

the  throng  of  battle  waa  rewarded  with  the  corona 

cwica,  made  of  oak-leave*.     The  heads  of  Augustus  and  Galba 

are  crowned  i  i  several  coins ;  still  more  frequently  we  aae 

rereraes  of  imperial  coin*,  with  the  sum ...  lotto: 

VATOS.     He  who  fir*t  mounted  the  walls  of  a 

beaieged  city  or  camp  received  the  golden  corona  mural  is,  al*o 

called  castrmsis  or  vallans.  The  corona  rostrata,  naralis,  or  das- 

sicay  waa  the  reward  of  him  who  first  boarded  the 

It  waa  awarded  on  rare  occasions,  and  only  to 

A  grippe  received  it  after  the  double  victory  of  Actium.    We  eat 

.nl.  m »ing  the  head  of  Agrippa,  a  mural  crown 

being  placed  on  the  top  of  the  corona  navalis;  the  latter,  in  the 

form  of  a  laurel-wreath  studded  with  rostra,  alao  appear*  on  a 

bronie  coin  of  the  city  of  Nikopoiie,  founded  by  Augustu*  after 

the!  im. 

Another  class  of  decoration*  adorned  the  cheat  of  the  brave 
aoldier.    We  first  mention  the  chain  of  honor  (Iotomss),  originally 
arbarian  leader*  (we  remind  the  reader  of  the  single 
comh  VUnlius  with  a  Gallic  wsr  which  he  owed  hie 

surname  Torquatus),  but  afterward  adopted  by  the  Roman*,  who 
di*tingui*hed  a  heavy  kind  (torqwm  proper)  and  a  lighter  kind 
(catsUa>\  wound  several  time*  round  the  neck  and  hanging  down 
over  the  cheat.  To  these  we  add  the  decoratione  in  our  modern 
aen*e,i.e.,*mall  round  w Ivor  tablet*  (/>A<j/m»)  adorned  with  has*. 
relief*,  resembling  the  tablet*  fouiidontheetandardof  thecoiiortea. 
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Oarmlla  fchey  consisted  of  large  gold  modal  ,  frequently 
adorned  with  jewela,  ami  bMfeenad  by  meam 
the  cuirass,  as  is  proved  by  the  phalercB  found  on  the  I 
estate,  near  Crefeld.     We  finally  name  among  signs  of  1 
arm-rings  (armiUw),  the  hcutta  pura  (a  lanco  of  p; 
with  a  button  instead  of  a  point),  and  the  difEereoi  kind 

tHsc'/A/,  named  aooording  to  their 
colors  pit. 

(flora.    The  tomh 
the    centurio  Q.   Bertorioa,  at 
Verona,  of  the  standard-b 
Cn.  Musi  us,  at  Ma  ad  of 

thehgatus  Manias  ( ';il  i  ■ 
in    the    battle  Lost    by    V 
581 1,  .-how  the  profc 
.  with  which  emperors  tnd  - 

rded  military  merit. 
Cselius  is  adorned  with  one 
even  two  chrifl  crowns,  hie  neck  is  encircled  wTitli  a  ma- 
two  heavy  rings,  held  by  a  ribbon  laid  across  the  shoulders,  hang 
down  on  his  chest,  which  is  adorned   besides  with  live  medals 
attached  to  straps;   he  also  wears  bracelets  round   his  knuckles. 
L.  Siccius  Denatus,  the  tribune  of  the  people,  was  reward 
his  valor,  proved  in  one  hundred  and   twenty  battles,  with  '1°1 
hasten puree,  25 phalercB,  83  torques,  160  armilla,  ami  96  c*>ron<B, 
viz.,  14  civicce  aurem,  3  murales,  and  one  obsidion< 

1"'.>.  Thehigheei  reward  of  the  commanders  iumphal 

entrance.     At  first  it  was  awarded  by  senate  and  people  to  real 
merit  in  the  field,  and  its  arrangement  was  simple  and  dignified ; 
but  soon  it  became  an  opportunity  of  displaying  the  rcunlti  of 
insatiable    Roman    rapacity    and    love   of    conquest.     Only    the 
dictators,  consuls,  prsetoiB^  and,  in  late  republican  tin 
Mnnallv  legates,  were  permitted  by  the  senate  to  enter  Bon 
triumph,  the  permission  to  the  legate  being  granted  only  in 
he  had  commanded  independently  (*uu  «#),  and  oondn 

the  army  to  Borne  from  a  victorious  campaign  in  m 
As  in  later  times  it  was  impossihli  duet  the  whole  army 

from  distant  provinces  t<>  Rome,  the  last-mentioned  condition 
dispensed  with,  the  claim  of  the   commander  to  a  triumph   I 
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acknowledged  in  case  in  one  of  the  battles  gained  by  him  5,000 
enemies  had  been  killed.  The  senate  granted  the  expci 
sary  for  the  proeeaaion  after  the  qtueator  urbanus  had 
and  confirmed  the  commandor'a  claims.  Streets  and  u\\ 
through  which  the  procession  had  to  paas  were  festively  adorned. 
The  temples  were  opened!  and  incense  barnt  on  the  altera.  lm- 
*d  stands  were  erected  in  the  street,  I  th  festive 

crowds  shouting  ••  [o  triumphc! H  The  aonmamdsr,  i?<  flat  mmm 
time,  collected  hia  troopa  near  the  temples  of  BeUona  and  ftpolati, 
outside  the  galea  of  Rome ;  the  imperium  within  the  walls  bring 
exceptionally  granted  him  •luring  the  triumph.  The  victor 
met  at  the  porta  triumphal**  by  the  senate,  the  ci 
and  numerous  citizen*,  who  look  the  lead  of  the 

ton  opened  a  way  through  the  crowd.    After  the  city 

r  them  the  booty,  consisting  of 
armor,  standards  arranged  aa  trophies,  also  models  of  the  cities 
taken  from  the  enemy,  and  pi*  t  urea  of  battles,  tableta 
the  deeda  of  the  victor  inscribed  on  them,  statues  personi- 
fying the  rivers  and  towns  of  the  subjected  country—all  these 
being  carried  by  crowned  soldiers  at  uU  of  long  Uncos 

or  on  portable  stands  (furculm) ;  we  further  mention  treasures 
of  art,  valuable  plate  and  vases,  silver  and  gold  coins,  and  prod- 
ucts of  the  conquered  aoE     Fettered  kings  prinree,  and  nobles 
ved,  doomed  to  detention  in  the  Mamertine  Prison.    Next 
came  sacrificial  oxen  with  gilt   horns,  accompanied  by  priests; 
receded  by  singers,  musicians,  and  jesters,  the  tri- 
fasjr  bottaa.     <  lad  in  a  toga  plcta  and 
the  tunica  pelinaU,  temporarily  taken  from  the  statue  of  the 
Capitoline  Jupiter,  the  triumphator  stood  in  hia  chariot  holding 
the  eaglocrownol   hrory  sceptre*  in  his  hand,  while  a 
I  uUieus  standing  beliiml  him  held  the  corona  triumphalia 
The  army   brought  up   the  rear  of  the 

in  the  Campus  Martins  through  the  cirrus  of 

...  to  the  :  irmcntalis,  and  thence,  by  way  of  the 

Vclabrum  and  the  Circus  Maximus,  the  Via  Bacra  and  the  Forum, 
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to   the  Capitol.       1 1 «■!«•    the   triumphator   deposited   his  ^ 
crown  in  the  hip  of  the  Capitol inc  Jupiter,  m  deed  the 

suovetaurilia.      A    tVstm-   nicil  concluded   tin-  day.      In   the  last 
oentnriei  of  the  Bepnblio,  when  tin-  art  treasures  of  Green 
realth  of  the  i  traded  in  these  processions,  on « 
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was  found  insufficient   The  triumph  of  Sulla,  for  install 

that  of  ^Emilius  Paullus,  after  his  victory  over  Perseus, 
three  days.  The  last  triumph  of  a  Eoman  general  was  that 
granted  to  Octavianus,  after  his  victory  over  Antonina  After 
this  the  emperors  reserved  the  right  of  the  triumphal  entrance 
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to  themselves,  the  ornamenta  triumphalis,  consisting  of  the  toga 

picta,  the  feimica  palmata,  the  Scipio  ehurncus.  the  Bella  curulis,  the 

onrrna  triiimphaUs,  and  the  oorona  lanrea,  being  granted  to  the 

generals  instead.     The  emperors  immortalized  their  feats  l>y  the 
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erection  of  triumphal  archea.     Our  illustration*  of  the  triumph* 
are  taken  o  heat-relief*  of  •ever*]  imperial  monument*, 

being  arranged  in  tin  order  indicated  above.    The  bugler* opening 
the  pr\Jce**ion  ( Kip.  SS'inirv  kikcn  from  tht'arvhnf  <  W.untinr,  a* 


are  al*othc  ^»l«n«*rs  following  than,  wli.»  earrj 
•utuetu*  ( FV  533>.    Tin-  nasi  following  Igt 

.:  »»ur  purpose 


"It"*  Ut 1 4  J  « 'uUT 

warrior  and 


hiu.*vlf 
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...  arch  of  Sererue,  the  tropti v  from  the  thaatro  of  Orangn. 

■!i  carta  containing  etoree,  it  taken  from  the 

column  of  Severn* :  we  add  it  for  the  aake  of  ootnplotoaem. 

m  the  arch  of  Tltna,  ahowa  aoldicr*  carrving  the 
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treasure  of  the  temple  ..f  . I.  nisdrm  ;  In  front  the  golden  table  of 

Mcritice,  the    chalice,    the    tulxB   U8ed    at    tin     .l<    '■ 

farther  back  the  seven*bTanched  candlestick.    Magistrate-  dad  in 
the  toga  accoinpanv  these  valuable  pieces  of  I 


from  the  same  arch,  shows  the  river-god  Jordan  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion to  those  of  Rhenuf  and  Xilns  in  the  Vatican.  The  group 
of  fettered  Parthian  princes  (Fig.  588)  Lfi  taken  from  the  arch  of 
the  Goldsmiths.     Fig.  539,  from  the  arch  of  Titus,  shows  an  OX 
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led  by  a  botcher  and  accompanied  by  priests.     Kg.  540,  lastly, 

shows  the  emperor,  with  the  sceptre  in  his  hand,  in  his  triumphal 

•f.     The  corona  triumphalis  is  held   over  his  head  by  the 

Goddess  of  Victory,  while  Roma  leads  the  horses  of  the  quadriga. 


. 
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n  and  senators  nurrouml  the  chariot  ft^i^JTiMW  the  chariot 
wu  drawn  by  four  elephants,  as  is  proved  by  monumental  (coina) 
and  written  evidence.  Fig. 
u  the  arch  of  Constan- 
tine,  show*  the  sacrifice  per- 
formed by  Trajan  in  the  pres- 

e  ovaiio  waa  granted  for 

a  general  iriea  not 

wm    auspiciU.      The    victor, 

•rown,  origi- 
iter  timet 
he  rode  on  bofiebaek. 

tsla  facer*  or  /<frw 
waa  the  expression  wed  for 
\g  the  laat  honor  to  the  dead 
(compare  the  Greek  expressions  ra 
The  nearest  relative  need  to  receive  the  laat  breath  of  the  dying 
peraon  in  a  kiss  (eaBtr+mum  spiritum  or*  *woip$n) ;  hia  hand  alao 
closed  the  eyes  and  the  month  of  the  deceased,  ao  aa  to  produce  a 
peaeafiri  impression  of  death.  After  this,  the  name  of  the  deceased 
or  a  wall  waa  uttered  eeveral  times  by  thoee  present,  ao  aa  to  make 
eure  of  hia  death,  after  which  the  laat  farewell  («wianm  vol*) 
waa  aaid  (condamatio). 

■  preparation  for  the  burial  naturally  varied  acconlin. 

the  wealth  of  the  owner.    The  body  of  a  poor  peraon  waa,  after 

the  usual  ablatio—,  put  m  a  \dm(mmi*piU)mi  tarried1  »t  ni^ht 

.  wi/^/ofk'i  (carriera  of  corpses)  to  the  common  burial-ground 

outaide  the  K*|uiime  gate    i  q—rtar  ahoaaa  by  Boaoa  tm  the 

Hinjnringa,  but  tranaformed  by  Mesoanaa  into  a 

park   (korU  Mmomatiam).     IluriaMuU  (eelfayfa   immm  mm) 

were  formed  by  the  poorer  classes,  from  whoae  funds,  aupplied 

iitioua,  a  certain  anm  waa  paid  to  the  surviving 

a  members.    The  buriala  of  the  wealthy  daaaea  were 

a  more  splendid  scale.    The  death  waa  fir*  an- 

'Mmariu*  (an  official  of  the  temple  of  Vcnne 

verted  the  name  in  the  register  of  deaths  (a 
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register  of  births  was  kept  at  the  temple  of  Venus  Luck 
libitinarians  furnished  for  payment  the  ut.nsils  and  slaves  neces- 
sary for  the  p  ' i  :m«l  1  tu rial  of  the  corpse.    The  corpse  was 
taken  from  the  death-bed  and  laid  on  the  ground  (depone* 
it  was  washed  with  hot  water  and  anointed  by  the  / 
parti?  in  order  to  take  away  from  the  fcerr  ith,  partly  to 
decomposition,  because  among  well-to-do  people  it  was 
kept  for  seven  days.     Clad  in  a  toga  and  adorned  with  the  richest 
ants,  the  body  was  placed  on  the  led  tirely 
made  of  ivory,  or  at  least  resting  on  ivory  legs,  over  which  purple 
blankets  embroidered  with  gold  were  spread.    Mowers  and  fo 
adorned  the  bed,  but  not  the  body  itself,  as  was  the  custom  among 
the  Gh              >nly  crowns  of  honor,  earned  during  their  lifetime, 
■  I  in  the  graves  of  dead  persons,  and  h 

•  d  there,  being  made  of  very  thin  gold-leaf.    The 

lectus  funebris  was  put  in  the  atrium  of  the  house,  with 

end  turned  toward  the  door,  and  a  pan  with  incense  was  placed  by 

its  side.     Branches  of  cypress  and  fir-trees  wen 

of  the  house  as  signs  of  mourning. 

After  having  been  exhibited  for  seven  days,  the  body  was  buried 
in  the  forenoon,  when  the  streets  were  filled  with  the  hustle  of  life 
and  when  the  largest  attendance  of  invited  guests  and  spectators 
might  be  expected.  In  ease  the  funeral  was  connected  with  public 
games,  a  herald  solicited  the  attendance  of  the  people.  A  public 
burial  of  this  kind  was  called/w/iw*  indictivum  or funusj 
The  following  is  the  formula  used  by  the  public  crier  in  inviting 
the  spectators:  "  Ottm  ?<}to  datusest.    7: 

>o)  ire  cui  commodum  est,  iam  tempus  est     Ottus  ex  a 
effertur"     The  procession  was  arranged  in  front  of  the  hot] 
the  deceased  by  the  dis8ign<ifn,\  with  the  aid  <  \$  and 

of  one  or  several  lictors  to  keep  order.     Ten  tfbicines 

ighesi  number  permitted  by  the  law  of  the  twelve  tablets) 
opened  the  procession,  followed, at  least  in  older  times,  by  female 
mourners  (prcefiece)  singing  plaintive  songs  (nasnicBymo/ 
honor  of  the  deceased.     A  band  of  actors  follow 

r  and  entertain  the  crowd;  they  recited  passages  from  : 
poets  wit  eased,  or  they  ad 

one  among  their  number  sometimes  mimicking  the   peculiarities 
dead  person.     In  front  of  the  deceased,  the 
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hii  ancestor*  were  worn  by  persons  appointed  for  the  purpose ; 
the  historic  costume  of  the  dead  person,  including  even  his  insig- 
nia, liad  to  be  rendered  exactK.  The  collateral  lines  of  old  families 
used  to  send  their  ancestor*  to  the  funeral  of  a  relative,  while  par- 

was  carried  by  the  nearest  relatives,  or  bv  the  slave*  liberated  by 
thelast  will  of  the  deceased.  Other  relatives,  friend*,  and  freedmen, 

unded  the  bier  in  black  garments  without  gold  ornamenta. 

uperial  times,  when  the  wearing  of  colors  had  become  cus- 
tom* i  was  considered  mourning,  at  least  for  women.  Hie 
procession  went  to  the  Forum,  where  the  bier  was  set  down  in  front 
of  the  rostra,  whereat  the  wearers  of  the  ancestral  mask*  eat  down 

o  sella»  curules,  and  one  of  the  relatives  mounted  the  tribune 

-  an  oration  (laudatio  funtbrU)  in  honor  of  the  flcicttsaod 

ancestor*,  whose  images  were  present    The  expression  of 

Cicero  as  to  the  earlier  (t reek  funeral  eulogium*,  "nam  mmtiiri 

rw/as  hahAatur?  was  not  strictly  acted  upon  by  the  Ilomans, 

r»  refraining  at  least  from  all  censure.    After  the  speech 

was  over,  the  procession  proceeded  to  the  burial-place  in  the  order 

■taonbedi 

e  corpse  was  either  placed  in  a  aarcophagu*  (area,  cap* 
an«l  deposited  in  a  grave  made  of  brick  or  stone,  according  to  the 
older  custom1   retained  by  SOUM   najtrfajasj  famili.-,  f..r  in-t.u,. «•, 

••  Cornelii,  up  to  a  late  period,  or  it  was  burnt,  and  the  ashes, 
collected  in  I  leposite*  grave-chamber  (as*  §77). 

Cremation  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Sulla,  who  feared 
be  denied  by  the  people.  Inhumation  in 
coffi ns  (humatio\  however,  by  no  means  ceased ;  both  kinds  of 
-ted  together,  no  law  being  made  on  the  subject  Each 
burial-place  had  a  separate  inclosnre  for  burning  the  bodies  (tuaW 
n  urn),  private  ustrina  being  attached  to  large  family -grave*  where 
there  was  no  law  to  provet  i  the  nstrinum  the  pyre  (pyr*> 

rogut)  was  erected,  the  height  and  decorations  of  which  again  de- 
pended upon  the  wealth  of  the  family.     It  ciotiaMaif  of  piece*  of 
wood  and  other  combustible  materiala,  piled  up  in  the  ahape  of  an 
m  bier  with  the  body  was  place.!,  after  baring 

coHtof  to  PBavrusL  Rst,M  a\,tat  naif  ■*■  sssvt,tTV 
assr  Asm,  la  Tra.  •  ktod  of 
la  tony  <u 
|sa**a*lassA 
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been  covered  with  balsam,  incense,  utensils,  on  in  i  nuts,  or  wea; 
The  pile  was  ignited  1>\   one  of  the  nearest  relative-    r  fri 
with  face  averted,  the  by-standers  raising  a  ooncla//"/ 

ter  the  pile  was  consumed  fjhutum  ,  tin  hot  ashes  were  ex- 
tinguished with  wine,  and  the  bones  collected  by  the 
(amid  acclamations  to  the  mams  of  the  decease*]  >  in  tin 
their  mo nrning-robes(0mA  |  I  previous  washing  of  the  hand- 

was,  of  course,  not  forgotten.     The  remains  were  sprinkled  with 
milk  and  wine,  then  dried  with  linen,  and  mixed  wit 
which  preparations  tin  inclosed   in   an  urn   (o88d  condere), 

to  be  afterward  deposited  in  the  grave-chamber.     The  lagj 
well  was   spoken  by  those  present    in  the  words:   u  II, / 
Candida"  or  "  Terra  tibi  levis  sit"  or  " Molliter  cubent  ossa ; " 
and  after  the  usual  lustrations  had  been  performed  the  mourners 
separated.    Urns  I         .   Ha  ossuar<<n%  frequently  in  the  form  of 
hydriffi,  or  (in  Eti*uscan  graves)  of  cinerary-boxes  with  covers  to 
them,  are  found  in  most  of  the  grave-chambers  descrihed  in 
tt  90Q.,  a>  al>o  in  the  c«  dunil  ..iria  (  Rg«  401,  <f  86q.)  and  sarcophagi  ; 
they  are  generally  made  of  burnt  clay,  travertine,  marble,  alaba>- 
orphyry,  <>r  bronze.    We  also  meet  with  glass  urns,  moiUy 
protected  by  leaden  cases  of  a  shape  similar  to  that  of  the  urn  ; 
three  urns  of  this  kind  have  been  found  in  the  above-men* 
grave  of  Ntevoleia  Tyche  at  Pompeii. 

The  second  offering  to  the  manes,  and  a  meal  connected  with 
■k  place  on  the  ninth  day  after  the  burial  (noweiinJ  nil  ni.  fence 
novemdiales),  in  accordance  with  the  (4 reck  custom.     On  tin 
of  the  grave-monument  a  simple  meal  (eptd  •  m,  consisting 

of  milk,  honey,  oil,  and  blood  of  the  sacrificed  animals,  was  pre- 
pared; larger  tombs  had  a  separate  triclinium  fu nebn   at: 
to  them,  where  the  meal  was  taken.     The  limited  f  the 

necropolis  did  not  admit  of  numerous  guests,  for  which  reason 
wealthy  people  (particularly  in  cases  where  game-  v 
with  the  funeral)  used  to  distribute   meat  (vUcerationes),  i ti  later 
times  money,  among  the   people.     The  sacrifices  to  the  manes 
were  repeated  by  the  relatives  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  ok 
death  of  the  deceased  (parentalia):  the  21st  of  February  of 
year  was  the  day  of  the  dead  celebrated  by  the  whole  peop 
sacrifices  to  the  manes  (feralia). 

The  funeral  of  the  emperor  was  arranged  in  the  grandest  way? 
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v  the  senate  wm  connected  ■  ith  it. 
Omm*  was  the  first  Roman  received  among  the  god*  a*  1 
Julius  by  decree  of  the  senate :  Octavianns  instituted  a  |ninmnent 
worsh  The  tame  honor  after  death  waa 

awarded  t<>  Augustus  himself,  and  after  him  to  many  emperors 
and  empresses  down  to  Constantine  the  Great  names  ap- 

pear on  coma  marked  aa  consecration-medals  by  the  word  < 

inscribed  on  them.  Herodian  (iv.,  3)  gives  a  roll 
account  of  the  eeremony  of  conaocnitioiL  "  It  is  the  Roam 
custom,"  he  says,  "  to  consecrate  the  emperors  who  leave  heirs. 
The  mortal  remains  are  buried,  according  to  custom,  in  a  splendid 
manner ;  but  the  wax  image  of  the  emperor  it  placed  on  an 
bed  covered  with  gold-embroidered  carpets  in  front  of  the  palace, 
the  face  is  that  of  one  dangerous!  Do  the 

do  of  the  bed  stand,  daring  greater  part  of  the  da 
members  of  the  senate ;  to  o  ladies  entitled 

or  marriage  to  appear  at  court,  in  the  usual  simple  white  mourn- 
ing-dresses, without  gold  ornaments  or  necklaces.  This  ceremony 
lasts  seven  days,  during  which  time  the  imperial  physicians  daily 
approach  the  bed  as  if  to  examine  the  patient,  who,  of  course,  is 
declining  rapidly.  At  las!  they  declare  Ike  ompotnt  dead  ;  after 
which  the  bier  is  car  ast-bom  knights  and  the 

younger  senators  through  the  Via  Sacra  to  the  old  Forum,  and 
there  deposited  on  a  scaffolding  built   in  the  manner  of  I  100*60, 
to  aide  stand  young  patricians,  on  the  other  noble  ladies,  in- 
•una  and  pojene  in  honor  of  the  deceased  to  a  solemn, 
after  which  the  bier  i*  taken  up  again  and  carried  to 
•us  Martina.    A  wooden  struct- 
a  house  has  boon 
erected  on  large  blocks  of  wood  on  a 
square  base ;    the  inside  has  been  tilled 
with  k*;    the  outside  is  adorned 

utatuea,  and  various  sculpture-*.     The  bot 
,  a  little  lower  than  the  tec 

t  has  open  doors  and  windows: 
s  these  two  stories  rise  others,  gr 
ing  narrow  toward  the  top  like  a  pyramid  (Fig.  M*>  The  whole 
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rtrueture  might  be  compared  to  the  Light-houses  (^dpot)  erected  In 
harbo  plaead  in  the  second  stor 

nit-,  rod  herhs,  hem*;  heaped  round  it.      After  the 
whole  room  has  been  tilled  with  Inoense,  the  knights  more  In  pro 
cession  round  the  whole  structure,  rod  perform  some  military 
evolutions;   they  are  followed  by  chariots   filled  with   persons 
wearing  masks,  and  clad  in  purple  robes,  who  rep 
characters,  such  as  celebrated  generals  and  kings,     After  these 

lonies  are  over  the  heir  to  the  throne  throws  a  torch  Into  the 
house,  into  which,  at  the  su nr  time,  Haines  are  dashed  from  all 
sides,  which,  fed  by  the  Dombuatible  materials  and  the  incense, 
soon  begin  to  devour  the  whole  building.  At  this  juncture  an 
eagle  rises  into  the  sir  from  the  highest  story  as  from  a  loftg 
tlement,  and  carries,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  Romans,  the 
sonl  of  the  dead  emperor  to  heaven  (Fig.  543);  from  that  mot 

rtakes  of  the  honors  of  the  gods." 
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avA^j,  206,  209,  242. 

hui-Lm,  648. 
auspicia,  539. 

axamenta,  assamenta,  540. 
.  489. 

frucrripla,  185. 

/3a\aK«rov,  1<>7,  156,  231. 

faKavtv*,  2S1. 

0aA/3fs. 

baheai      (Theatre),     434; 

^•ril-belt),  671. 
&dp$iTov,  papvmrov,  203. 
/kunAcus   ttjs   W(T€o»s,   269 
(««■  rex  c-oiivivii). 

fiddpa. 

fSauKaA-hfiara, 
faalov,  fi-fjffffay  150. 

."■60. 
bibliopola,  527. 
0ifiKost  199. 
.  530. 
hhhntel,  538. 
bifores,  463. 
0km, 

548. 
hlnlliiim,  440. 

485. 
&\avrr,. 
$6lvos,  211. 
/SoAiy, 

faiiflvxiva,  169. 
0oufiv\i6st  fan&tkJi,  150. 

botulus,  hotularii,  502. 
/3owirA^{,  I 
braces,  493. 
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hialia,  495. 

charte,  199. 

Xapvruoi  Kkifiax*s,  182. 

X«tA4np,  - 

X«ipf8«»,  177. 

iMicin.i. 

X*ip4fuu(Tpoy,  266, 

I.ull.i.    : 

XitpopvKT},  ! 

bura,  buris,  580. 

X*tpoyo/xla,   1 

bottom 

X*A«f7j  Kpt<xp6pos,  57'.' 

Byasos,  168. 

mm 

XtfJt, 

cacabus,  447. 

X^Awi/xa,  81 

156,  #<  «o. 

Xrivi<nc6i,  257. 

caelatores,  449. 

Xirtif,    161  ;    Tob^pris. 

calami-trcm. 

X*tptiwr6s, 

oakmos, 

X^cuva, 

ealatur,  532. 

XAa/tin, 

Xt,°vs*  211. 

calculus.  504. 

Xoai, 

calda,  603. 

XoivikIs,  250. 

.11111,  396. 

X&y*a   (Hippodrome),    118, 

caliga,  492. 

120;  Miravehill)  85. 

calix,  448. 

X&pcu,  271. 

Camilla',  camilli,  532. 

Xop&s, 

cainpoi                ,  536 

Xovs,  1  •'>-. 

eamlela,  459. 

X"fi 

candelabrum,  160,  461. 

Xvrpowovs,  155. 

eanticum,  565. 

eiere,  504. 

eapillamentum,  488. 

cincinni,  487. 

.    1 

ciiietura,  479. 

capotes,  591. 

r'metus  (ial.inus. 

einitloiie-,  487. 

163. 

cippoa, 

earina. 

eircumvallatio,  578. 

cariieiituin,  512. 

circus  420,  546. 

oarraa,  513. 

cisium,  512. 

ca»is,  068. 

a,  69,  606. 

castra  lectieariorum,  518. 

cista  mystica,  498. 

cataphracti,  572. 

citrus,   t  1  1. 

,  510. 

480. 

catella,  494,  583. 

1  maxima,  349. 

cathedra,  438. 

IS,  396,  568. 

eatillum,  eatinum,  448,  519. 

cochlea, 

eaildi' 

ooehlear,  448. 

eaupo,  canpoaa,  081. 

OoUseom,  i 

cavea,  422,  563. 

ooUare,  516. 

:;59. 

eella  Kdearia, 

nworarn,  1 

cella  vinaria,  450;  ostiarii, 

colom, 

463. 

columl 

cellarius,  515. 

("ohm.1 

('olummi  rostrate, 387  | 

centumulus,  565. 

lira,  541. 

;    688. 

coins,  188. 

lea,  545. 

commissatio,  503. 

cerussa,  498. 

comi; 

ill. 

commenterii 

licom,  408,  418. 

531. 

XaAmSj,  252,  257. 

commetaooia,  585. 

XoAKOX^Twy,  237. 

cotnpes,  516. 
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fanUonea  (drcu*),  550. 
10;  rauralie,  579. 

-     • 
560. 

far,  499. 

facet,  581. 

fascia*,  19, 440 ;  crurales,  ti- 
bial**, feminalea,  493. 

fatui,  fatuaa,  514. 

fauces,  359,  372,  417. 

feralia,  592. 

liim,  502,  518. 

feri©  novemdiales,  592. 

fetialea,  541. 

fibula,  497. 

figuratores,  449. 
534. 

flamen  dialis,  martialis,  qui- 

rinalis,  533. 
flaminiea,  535. 
flammeum,  535. 
flatuarii,  449. 
Floralia,  546. 

,  541. 
feenfle,  574. 

509. 
forceps,  526. 
fores,  463. 

m,412,rf«*0.;  boarium, 

419;  rivilr,  419  ;  transi- 

toriutn  or  palladium,  419 ; 

Romanum,  41. 

419. 
fratrea  Arvales,  633,  541. 
frigidarium,  108,  896,  606. 
frons  scena-. 

.  498. 
fullones,  fullonica,  485. 
fulmen,  538. 
funambuli,  Mi. 
funda,  fundibalator,  572. 
funua,  6!>0. 
furca,  616. 
furcula,  585. 
fuscina,  657. 
fustis,  516. 
fusus,  188. 

gafat,  5M. 

galerus,  564. 
Gallus,  557 
ydprov. 

yturrptuptrns,  572. 
gausapa,  478. 
yrj  KtpafUTtSy  143. 
ytiaov,  19. 


U'.tnumta,  potoiia,  4I'.». 
yt)>avo<,  'J 7'.'. 

gladiatores,  558,  555. 

.  571. 
glans,  578. 
yKwrccu,  208. 
yXttxTaoKontlov,  208. 
yKv+Ls*  248. 

guns  donee,  HI 

gradus,  484. 
QrMOftajis,  4  1»'.. 

7fx£fifiara,  198. 

ypcuptfovy    graphium,     198, 

528. 
yPH,  155. 

:  naculum,  ! 
gustus,  gustatio,  602. 
yvaXov,  236. 

gymnasion,  106,  ct  8eq.,  214. 
yvvaacwvlTis,  75,  80. 

aKivhr)(ris,  | 

&\fia,  I 

aATTJp*  s  . 

&fiaZa,  251. 

tyls,  250. 

&pfxa,     249;     Zptiravr)<p6pov, 

246. 
apfjLaT-riKcurla,  227. 
apfwvicu,  257. 
harpastum,  509. 
dprrij  246. 
harundo,  200. 
haruspex,  539. 
hasta,  569;  amentata,  242 

pura,  584. 
eSciAioi/,  125. 
II<  katompedon,  28. 
(Ifiara  $ia<payfjf  169. 
7j\iKlay  215. 
e\iKTj)p*s,  181. 
lHinitviliuin,  407,  443. 
Vulovos,  155. 
T)fu<rTp6<piov,  279. 
hvioxos,  22U. 
ipfiara^  255. 
Heroon 
ttrrwpy  252. 
Hexastylos,  88. 
Upd,  61. 
IXturfwi,  283. 
IfuLnts,  225. 
Ifjuiyrtixris,  250. 
Ifidriov,  166. 
/mrcup«m,  11s 
Hippodrome,  116,  647. 
linroSponta,  228. 


Tmrot, 
unrovpn. 
irrr/oK,  255,  258. 
/<rroW«ij,  255. 
i<rr«"i,  189,  255,  258. 

hoplomacbi,  558. 
tp>ws. 

I,  574. 
hortator. 
hospitalia,  - 
hostie,  542. 

I  alia,  567. 

Wai/Aii,  v&pavXov, 
vipta  viplatcr), 
Hypacthros,  81,  804. 

; 

VKtfHpOl  . 

inrtprtpla,  250. 
v<payritcf],  188. 
frrdjSAtyta,  259. 
hypocausis,  395. 

i,  897. 

hypogi 

vwoKprp-fipia,  151. 
vwoXvpiov,  901. 
vKoffKf\l£ttvy  223. 
inroairi)viov,   1 
inroarpwfxteroL,  138. 
vw6dr)iJ,a,  inroirvdfirii'. 
inrodv/xiSt  s,  vrrodvpaiZt  s . 
vnorpaxh^oVy  8. 
inro(<&fiara,  257. 
8pX7?,  149. 

iaculum,  657. 
Janitor,  511. 
[anna.  361. 

iatralipta,  525. 
i.  n t :n  uhlin,  499. 
iKplwfJMj  256. 

Imagine*  majornm,464 

iinpluviuin,  356. 

.  495. 
inauratores,  449. 
indutus    indumentum. 

479. 
infula,  535,  542. 
ini'undibulum,  448,  459 
.521,  676. 
.  440,481. 
.  360,  398. 
intur-iuni,  480. 
Us,  248. 

580. 
itinera  (thoatre),  278,  438. 
friz*,  250. 
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171 

119. 


K*i, 


tfftt,  Mi. 

inata.  xjuauuila,  :.t".7. 
kovrijp,  156. 
Aovrplr  rv^<piK6y,  192. 

lu.I.-re    datatiiu,    expulsim, 

609. 
ludi  annui,  stati,  ordinarii, 
solemnes,  644 ;  circenses, 
645  ;     k  :.52  ; 

Apollinarcs,  646;   Mega- 
-ea,  687 ;  Cereris,  645, 
551 

nani,     645, 

551 ;  Mriralv,  Ml 
544,  551. 
fatal  L'laiiiaturiu-,  MS  j   la- 
trutu-uloruin,  101  ;  doode- 

dmsi-riptorui: 
:>51. 

luilus  (Jail: 

553. 
lunula. 
hiperd,  541. 
histratio,  283. 
Kvxyovxos,  160. 
Kvkos, 
\dpa,  I 

maccus,  564. 

Dun,  419,  500. 

pA\aupa,  '1  I 
macula 
inaena,  500. 
inaenianum. 
purydSts. 

pdyas,  ftaydSiov,  I 
fubcrpa,  156. 
malleolus,  492. 
I 
.  480. 
mandra,  I 
mango,  510. 
manica,  616. 
manicula,  530. 
manumissio,  516. 
tuappa,  M9. 
margines,  108. 
rn.iritarr,  ML 
iuaitinl.arl.ulu-,  570. 
ndtrnl,  227,  516. 
na(a,  266. 
M*?XoWn 

524. 
Megalcnses  (ire  ludi). 


ulyapov,  75. 
fiti\tx«ut  226. 
fiAw  ^AwWxor,  20°. 
M'Aoi,  200. 

in. 'ml. rana,  629. 

I  liiimU,  448;  prima, 

IIMMIIII.  508. 
H*tr<k-yKvkov>  248. 
/t/(rauA<>v 

519,  646. 
f«'ra{a,  /xcfra{a,  169. 
M«'tcu>Aoj,  83. 

iiiilliarium,  342,  416. 
nlKros,  185. 

iuiimiv 

fiirpa,  mitra,  172,  177,  236, 

nmla  salsa,  536,  542. 
mola  vereatilis,  juim-ntaria, 

jiaria,  519. 
DBOlei  Hadriani,  382. 
Ho\v&5is,  I 

p.6vav\os,  fiovoK<i\afwSy  208. 
povoxbwy  161. 
iuonilia. 

monopodia.  1 1 1. 
monoptorot,  316. 
moriones,  51  l. 
fwpfiv\os,  5.".T. 
mortualia,  B90. 
muli  Mariani,  574. 

malleus, 

nmllus,  500. 

iiMil-uiu,  502. 

niunus  gladiatorum,  552. 

murex,  484,  500. 
muries,  536. 
lnusculus,  578,  680. 

fJLOV<TLtcf),    198. 

/tuAT^jp,  160. 
fivKri,  190. 
fivpfirjKtSy  225. 
mvnuillo,  557. 
fivpftlvat. 

i,  48. 


,  590. 
vcdtTKos,  43. 
uani,  nana',  514. 
va6s,  1 1  ;   StirKovs,  44. 
nasus,  459. 

.  397,  401. 
vavkov,  290. 
naumachia,  562. 


Iiauta,  LT..-J. 

rovf  <popraywy6%,  265. 

caudicaria,    26  I 
258,  264 ;  oneraria, 
tect*,257  265. 

MgOtbtOm   MfttMM  Vtfr 

<  ularii,  449. 
y«Lpta,  264. 

V*<i>(TOlKOf,    263. 

ytvpv, 

.  511. 

lialia,  592. 
nuntiato,  538. 
pvcaa,  1*1, 

Obolos,  290. 
occa,  530. 
uxavov,  289. 

567. 

:i62. 
Oft  pultis,  539. 
uyKos,  ! 

cXktiho.,  -Kcpuptpts, 
olicfipurra,  118. 
oiKohtairoiva,  186. 
ofaos  aedpfrorros,  i 
oa/<>x(*7?,  152,  268. 
6:<tt6s,  li  l  8. 
okAo5/os,  134. 
Oktastyloa,  38. 
olla,  :  '2. 

oAmj,  uAira,  i/Ains, 
ofupa\6s,  15.;. 
JWs,  155,  519. 

Onyx,  156. 
u<pis,  183. 
6<p6a\fwl,  258. 
£x«r0<teo/ior,  15,  29. 
dxi<rdo<T<t>*vS6vTi,  177 
oppidum,  421, 
opus  asarotuni,  I 

turn,     M0;     reticulaluu, 

830. 
orata,  501. 
orbes,  448,444. 
Orchestra,  124,  I 
organon  hydraulic-urn,  212. 
ornament*  triumph 

muliebria,  498. 
,  539. 
ossa    •  omponcre, 

nt. 

ossilegium,  388,  592. 
uimU,  BM. 
OCtUriot,  365,  464,  611. 
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Ph.!***.  244. 

phairrm,  5*3. 
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tpylSior,  258. 

Proetyloa,  15, 

wp6B«rit  wpoTle*a0<u,  290. 

- 

:  .lipteroa,  29, 40,  804. 
*iAo«<fin8«T,  188. 
^toor,  185. 

vrtpva, 
irrtp6y. 
irrtpv- 

oi,  514;  ad 

thos,  603. 
pugillares. 
Vulla:  ">39. 

/>ul|>i- 

199. 
pahna 

pulvinus  411. 
puppi-. 

iun<ri,  461. 

TVKTr)S, 

irv\ou,  nvklfcs,  62. 
xv\d>y,  79. 
*i91. 
m/p«io,  1  60. 
wtpyos,  82,  271,  580. 
wvpiarripicy,  107,  231,  396. 
irvPp'lXT),  pyrrhicha,  274, 565. 
mnivriy  149. 

™£,  I 

m/{ij,  200. 

quadriremis,  262. 

quinqucnmis,  262. 

rector,  578. 

rastrum,  530. 

reda,  613. 

regia,  533. 

regina  sacrorum,  533. 

remu.B, 

repositorium,  502. 

r.tiarii,  556. 

reticulum,  489. 

rex  convivii,  604. 

rex  aacrorum,   sacrificulus, 

533. 
{>a&o<p4poit  p"a&odxot,  276. 
[>dfros,  170,  186. 
i,m»cui  8. 


Mw  137. 
rhombus,  600. 
£<*iraW,  247. 

f>\n6v,  I 

182,  685. 
ririiiium.  489,  565. 

rostra,  416. 

rota  radtata,  512. 

.  400. 

.'»60. 
rutrum,  630. 

san-lla. 

!>tes,  531. 
sacra  privata,  publica,  581. 

.  554. 
.  572. 
sagmina,  541. 

ilum,  478. 
adtacos,  177. 
<rcuc6s,  239. 
<ra\la,  I 
Salii.  | 

aikKriyi,  206,  210. 
salutatio,  511. 
<ra/*/3w/c77,  206,  680. 
Saiimites,  555,  568. 
(rdySakov,  178. 
sandapila,  589. 
acwlfcs,  257. 
sarcina,  674. 
<rdpiff<ra,  244. 

phagi,  96,  375,  691. 
sarraeum,  512. 
sartago,  447. 
satura,  563. 
<ravpwT4\p,  Mi, 
scabellum,  441. 
scala,  260. 
scalpellum,  526. 
scainillus,  9. 
scan i n mi i,  441. 
scena,  132. 

sceptrum  eburneum,  551. 
schoenobatae,  514. 
seirpus,  459. 

ium,  629. 
scutum,  655,  668. 
secespita,  685,  643. 

,  543,  581. 
secutores,  656. 
atipcuot,  252. 
(Tftarpov  (nee  sistrum). 
sella,  438;  curulis,489;  ges- 

<>ria,  portatoria, 
imperatoria,  440. 


try  pa,  116. 

septa,  412. 
sera,  468. 

(T7)/><K<f,   168. 

■•  de  csclo,  688. 
servus  pobttow,  632,  I 

561. 
aica,  558. 
sigma,  448. 
signa  ex  avibus,  539. 
signa  i  76. 

Ml. 
<r(AAu/3oj,  1 
simpulum,  585. 
sinus,  476. 

•im,  664. 
fflwapoi,  258. 
sistnun. 
(tkoAhoI,  265. 

aicf!^  132,  257,  I 
CTKtiracrua,  185. 
aKrJTrrpov,  185. 

<TK€U7?   KptfXCUTTd,   259. 
eKtV0frf)K7l, 

aKiddtiov,  184. 
CKiaSri<f>6poi, 

(TKlHpOS,    153, 

aicvpoy,  230. 
aftrjyfui,  fffirjfW,  S 
sodales  Augustales,  588. 
soccus,  664. 
solca,  491. 
solium,  396,  438. 
<t6\os,  224. 
Sophronistai,  216. 
copoi,  90,  21 
airdfjytwa,  196. 
spatha. 
spatium,  549. 
spatula,  526. 
spirillum,  526. 
ttus,  554. 
.  538. 
speculum,  497,  526. 
a<pcupa>  225 ;  (ball),  229,  et 

<npaipi<rr4\pi 

a<p<upi<rTitc(),  239;  (T<pcup»<rri- 

k6s,  230. 
a<p(\as, 
ff<p(vUvT\    (Stadion), 

(ornament   of  the   hair), 

183;  (ring),  183;  (sling), 

249. 
acppayis,  188. 
spu -iilum,  658,  570. 
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tubus  :?•.»»;. 
tumulua,  84,  877. 

.  479. 

luin,  548. 

con  tabulata,  tabulata,  580. 
tutulus,  489. 
riKn,  187. 
T^anwor(pililo),  13;  (imi-i- 

(whodX  818. 

iiml.ilii-us  .  416; 

.V29. 

inn,  396,  506. 

inn.  383,  591. 
J  58. 

utriiularius,  210. 

vatae  regis,  J  7  7 
vasa<:  rrhina,453. 

164,  511. 
torn,  433. 
.  569. 
">10. 


\,imt..r.s,  MO, 

vint.r,  MS, 
virhniariu^,  Ml. 

ihnn,  570. 

resplllo,  589. 

19. 
Vestal*,  585. 
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A  SUPERB  NEW  WORK  BY  UCBOg, 

THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  Manners,  Customs,  and  Costumes  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  in  France,  1700  1789. 
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RECENT  PUBLICATIONS  OF  D.  APPLETON  4  CO. 

A  Question  of  Honor.    ' 

i 

• 

u*  the  bMl  MM  Mb*  •>!  ■•!  nil  Hi  i(  ->„.  |,.„  \,  t  written  "      LouisvUl*    OOUfisf  .hamuli. 

'  will  more  than  maintain  tho  alread y 
enviable  rcj.ut.it!. .n  o(  its  «uthor."—  Hotton  GamU, 

or  In  style  Mid  elevated  Id  tone,  and  U  worth  more  than  one  careful  reading."— 


Brigadier  Frederick.    A  NOYIL    Hy  Ebckmaxx-Chatri u  ,  8to. 

•ho  world  a  now  novel  for  ninny  month*,  for  which 
••specially  as  it  la  a  work  of  gro ■»' 
In  the  best  st\ 

tXMM  and   pal  -  enlist  ono"s  interest  from  the  begin- 

nine.  w!u<-h  dOM  not  il.iir  throughout  the  work."—  Totsdo  JoumoL 

■  re  i*  roach  to  i:  i,aro  facts,  and  much  to  admire  in  the  art  with  w! 

told."-JV«p  York  World. 

The  Hudson  River,  BY  PIN  AND  PENCIL,    with  sixty  illustrations  by 

.1.   I».  WOOOWAU).       I' 
"The  letter- press  is  delicate  and  clear,  and  the  whole,  in  paper  cover-  Is  alike 

creditable  to  the  pu 
river,  it  will  prove  a  delightful  -  to  do  so,  a  beautiful  anticipation. '"—Boston  t'om- 

mH. 

ile  no  American  ri\.  re  beautiful  and  varied  scenery,  so.  too.  no  .\ 


•rical  associations  of  the  best  kind,  and  consequently 
positor  to  unfold  all  Its  treasures.  public,  traveli 

Vice  by  the  publication  of  the  'Hudson  Illustrated,1  and  it  cannot  fall  to  be  apprc  urnal. 

Weights,  Measures,  and  Money,  of  all  Nations. 

by  V.  \\ .  ind  Chemistry  in 

of  Cincinnati.     Price,  $1.50. 
'•This  work  will  Ik-  found  very  useful  to  the  merchant,  economist,  and  banker,  as  the  an 
highly  md  in  a  form  and  classitication  never  b.  I 

also  contains  a  series  of  tal  alphabetically,  showing  the  value  of  each  unit  i  in  the 

Ensrlis:  lards.     The  metric  system  is  used  < 

and  is  a  character-  f  the  book. 

-The  contents,  amotur  other  thing's,  contain  the  following  useful  and  comp 
Measures  of  I.  th  the  English  or  American  feet  or  inches,  and  in  I 

Measures  in  1  -  and  French  kilometres.      111.  Land-Measures.      [V.  < 

:  Measures.    VI.  Dry  Measures.     \n.  Weights,  and  finally  Money.    Tl  'oftue 

•cobably  to  be  found,  glflllC  as  it  does  the  standar 
B .  and  marks,  and  alone  is  worth  the  cost  of  the  book.'" — .V.  }'.  (  utnnu  r.  <i/td  JtMRd 

Money  and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange.    v     xvn.  oftho 

InTKKNATIONAI.  SciKNTlKI' 

MOT  of  Logic  and  Political  Economy  in  the  Owens  College,  Manch.    • 
Lima     Cloth.     Price,  $1.75. 
■  He  offers  us  what  a  dear-righted,  cool-headed  scientific  student  has  to  sav  on  the  nature,  properties, 
and  natural  laws  of  money,  without  regard  to  local  interests  or  national  bias,     i1  y  writ- 

ten, ami  every  page  is  replete  with  solid  instruction  of  a  kind  that  Is  just  now  I  ••ded  by  mul- 

r  people  who  are  victimized  by  t 
-sor  Jevons's  book  is  read  as  extensively  as  it  deserves  to  be,  we  shall  I  r  riewe 

on  the  use  and  abuse  of  money,  and  more  correct  ideas  on  what  a  circulating  medium  really  means." — 
Bottoi  Evening  Gazette. 

Climate    and    Time    in    their   Geological    Relations: 
a  TllKnKY  OF  BECULAB  CHANGES  OF  Tin:  BARTH*8  OUMATB.     By 

JaiTKS  CROLL,  of   If.   M.    QeOJOgiOtJ    Survey.       1    vol.,   12mo.      With    I! 
e,  $2.50. 


-  lished  by  close  and  earnest  thought,  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  are  the  result  of 


"One  of  the  most  philosophical  contributions  to  the  science  thin  the  last 

Every  page  Is  I  by  eloae  and  earnest  tho 

striking  p..w.rs  of  <].  duetive  analysis."— . I  'A,  /,.;  -///,. 

is  '  Principl.  .'  we  have  not  bad  a  work  that  la 

to  be  so  influential  on  aa  this." '—lirititti  Quarterly  Review. 

-  publication  of  th  :!ie  jrroat  eras  in  the  progress  of  geologi< 

tion.    No  greater  clearing  of  t'n »und.  le-  trade,  and  at 

okMQp,  ,-i  iv  tak.Ti  phni  in  th.-  dam  ot  n  .-•■■•. "    /•■'.  •«.,,,/,,,  //  magmtkM. 

win  rank  alongside  ndplea,1  and  secure  tho  reputation  of  its  author."— Geographical 

Magazine. 

-  A  lanre  volume  on  the  philosophy  of  geology  without  so  much  as  one  hypothetical  word."—  Chris- 
tian Sews. 

"  It  Is  aa  Interesting  aa  a  fairy-tale.'"—  Glasgow  News. 
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APPLETONS' 

AMERICAN    CYCLOPEDIA 

NEW    i;i  \  isi:i>   EDITION, 

Entirely  rewritten  by  the  abk  »n  every  Mil  type, 

and  illustrated  with  Several  Thousm  mgs  and  Maps. 


Tin  finally  publ 

was  completed  in  iSoj.  unce  which  time  the  «i^  d  which  it  I 

parts  of  the  I'm: 

,  literature,  induced  th< 

ion,  and  to  issue  a  new 

■  I  \. 
Within  the   last   tea  years  the    |  f  discovery  in  c\  'ment  of  b 

edge  has  made  a  new  work  of  ret 

•ment  of  political  affairs  has  kept  pate  with  tin 
their  fruitful  application  to  the    industrial  and  useful  arts  and  the  con  nd   re- 

finement of  social  life.   'Great  in  teqaent  revolutions  have  occurred,  in> 

:  mees  of  peculiar  moment.      '1  he  civil  war  of  own  COUntT]  .  at  its 

when  the  last  volume  of  the  old    work  appeared,  has   happih  1  .  and  a 

new  course  of  commercial  and  industrial  activity  has  been  commi 

Large  zo  phical  know  ledge  have  been  made  by  the  indefatigable 

expl»  :  lea. 

The  great  political  revolutions  of  the  las:  ith  the  natural  r< 

of  time,  have  brought  into  public  view  a   multitude  of  new  men,  wh  ;re  in 

everyone's  mouth,  and   of  whose    lives  every  one  is  curious   to  know  the  particulars. 
Great   battles  hive  been  fought   and   important  sieges  maintained,  of  which  the 

.  ed  only  in  the  newspapers  or  in  the  transient  public 
but  which  ought  now  to  take  their  place  in  permanent  and  authentic  hi 

In  preparing  the  present  edition  for  the  press,  it  has  according]  aim  of  the 

j  to  bring  down  the  information  to  the  latest  possible  dates,  and  to  furnish  an  ac- 
curate account  of  the  most  recent  disi  d  science,  of  every  fresh  production  in 
literature,  and  of  the  newest  inventions  in  the  practical  arts,  as  well  as  to  give  a  succinct 
and  original  record  of  the  progress  of  political  and  historical  events. 

The  work  has  been  begun  after    long  and  careful  preliminary  labor,  and  with  the 
most  ample  resources  for  carrying  it  on  to  a  successful  termination. 

te  of  the  original   stereotype    plates  have  been  used,  but  has  been 

printed  on  new  type,  forming  in  fact    a  new  Cyclopaedia,  with  the  same  plan  an< 

l  its  predecessor,  but  with  a  far  greater  pecuniary  expenditure,  and  with  Mich  im- 
provements in  its  composition  as  have  been  suggested  by  longer  experience  and  enl 
knowle 

The  illustrations,  which  are  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  the  pres<  have 

been  added  not  for  the  sake  of  pictorial  effect,  but  to  give  greater  lucidi'  to  the 

explanations  in  the  text.     They  embrace  all  branches  of  science  and  of  natural  hi 
and  depict  the  most  famous  and   remarkable  features  i  .  architecture,  and  art, 

as  well  as  the  various  processes  of  mechanics  and  manufactures.      •Although  inl 
for  instruction  rather  than  embellishment,  no  pains  have  !  to  instm 

artistic  excellence ;  the  cost  of  their  execution  is  enormous,  and  it  is  believed  th< 
find  a  welcome  reception  as  an  admirable  feature  of  th 
high  character. 

This  work  is  to!  cribers  only,  payable  on  delivery  of  each  volume.     It  will 

be  completed  in  sixteen   large  octavo  volumes,  each  containing  about  800  ; 
illustrated  with  several  thou  nd  with  numerou 

graphic  Maps. 

I»rlce  and  Style  «  t  Hinding. 

/.     .      .     .     $S.OC    Inhmlfrt 

r,   OO       In  full  >„.,,•    .,,,1.  <// 
.      7   oa      In   full  vu  vol ' 

umes  now  ready.      Succeeding  volumes,  until  completion,  will 
once  in  two  months. 

\*  Specimen  pages  of  the  American  Cyclopedia,  sh 
etc.,  will  be  sent  ^plication. 

FIRST-CLASS  CAM 

Address  the  Publishers,  I).  APPLETON  k  CO.,  549  &  551  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  GENERAL  WILLIAM  T.  SHERMAN, 

WPtlTTEI*    BY    HIMSELF. 

Complete  in  Two  Volumes.     With  I  Military  Map  showing  the  Marines  of 
the  Armies  under  I 

the  end  of  the  second  volume ;  size,  30  by  47  inches.     Small  8vo,  400 
pages  c;i>  .  in  l'duc  Cloth,  $5.50;  Sheep,  $7.00;    I  I.ilf  Morocco, 

$8.50;   Full  Morocco,  $12.00. 

\n  autobiography  so  unreserved  as  this  of  General  Sherma  luring  the 

lifetime  of  the   «  I  certainly  be  an  unsafe  procedure  for  CM 

least  need  of  any  assistance  from  humbug.     The  author  of  th<  rs  is  a  man 

who  can  afford  to  be  seen  as  he  is.     Strip  bin  of  his  epaulets,  his  brass  buttons,  and 
his  cocked-hat,  ami  he  still  appears  a  valiant,  able,  and  distinguished  person.     Indeed, 

;uite  necessary  that  he  should  be  stripped  of  these  m  need  to 

in  amid  the  camp-fires  of  Georgia,  or  on  the  march  with  his  wagon-l 
foraging-bummers.     So  much  for  the  picturesque  and  external  n 
need  that  he  should  conceal  the  mind  behind  nil  this.     General  Sherman  hi 
story  with   the  most  entire  unreserve,  and  the  story  is  one  whi  ill  be 

proud  to  read.     We  cannot  help  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  being  of  tl. 

me  country  with  such  a  man.     We  have  here  a  picture  of  a  person,  resolul 
cautious,  bold  yet  prudent,  confident  yet  modest;  a  man  of  action  to  his  finger 
yet  withal  something  of  a  poet;  we  see  all  through  the  book  the  evidences  of  a  chival- 
rous mind  and  of  an  intellect  of  singular  force  and  precision.  .  .  .   We  bare 
Sherman  as,  in  some  sort,  a  poet.     All  through  these  great  campaigns,  whi  I 
mind  is  absorbed  with  the  events  he  is  conducting,  he  nevertheless  appears  to  take  a 
poet's  joy  in  the  spectacle  of  his  battle-fields  and  moving  armies.     His  enthusiasm  will 
be  shared  by  his  readers.    That  passage  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  las:  lanta, 

and  tells  us  how  it  brought  to  his  mind  '  many  a  thought  of  desperate  battle,  of 
and  fear,'  has  an  eloquence  which  no  mere  writer  of  books  can  reach.      The  skill  to 
write  in  that  way  is  not  taught  in  Hlair  or  Whately." — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

"These  memoirs  are  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  important  contribution  yet 
made  to  the  military  history  of  the  Rebellion  by  any  of  the  leading  actors  in  the 
struggle.  The  staggering  blows  which  General  Sherman  dealt  to  the  Confederacy  have 
secured  him  the  undying  gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  while  the  brilliancy  which  he 
displayed  as  a  strategist,  and  the  surpassing  ability  which  he  developed  as  a  com- 
mander, entitle  him  to  rank  among  the  most  distinguished  leaders  that  the  world  has 
produced.  The  personal  history  of  so  marked  a  man  must  always  possess  extraordi- 
nary interest.  When  it  is  related  by  the  man  himself,  and  in  that  peculiarly  racy  Style 
which  General  Sherman's  letters  and  speeches  have  made  familiar  to  the  public,  it 
becomes  not  only  absorbing  but  fascinating.  In  military  annals  the  narrat; 
unique,  but  it  must  be  read  in  its  entirety  to  be  appreciated.  The  terse,  clear,  vigorous 
English  in  which  the  memoirs  are  written  is  one  of  their  greatest  charms.  This  fitly 
reflects  the  intense  personality  of  the  man.  The  straightforward,  spirited  narrative  will 
enable  a  grateful  country  better  to  appreciate  the  immense  value  of  the  services  which 
General  Sherman  rendered  it  in  the  critical  period  through  which  he  helped  guide  it, 
and  it  will  also  aid  others  than  Americans  in  forming  a  clearer  estimate  of  tL 
mendous  struggle  in  which  the  author  of  these  memoirs  bore  so  distinguished  a  part." 
— N.  Y.  Times. 

"This  is  a  book  to  be  read  rather  than  reviewed.     Eight  hun 
taining  the  personal  reminiscences  of  a  soldier  who  to  opportunity  for 
added  capacity  for  observation — reminiscences  extending  over  a  period  oft 
eventful  years — are  not  easily  to  be  presented  in  a  couple  of  columns,  with 
to  the  spirit  and  style  of  their  author.     ()i  man,  be  it 

an  admirable  writer  of  autobiography,  particularly  of  military  autobiography.   .   . 
all  this,  the  book  is  one  that  once  taken  up  will  not  readily  be  laid  down.      1 
into  the  colloquial  and  trivial  are  but  the  seal  of  genuinem  mp  of  individual 

character.     They  form  the  charm  of  the  autobiography.     Erom  title- 
book  is  Sherman's  book;  the  story  abounds  in   'Is;'   hardly  a  page  but 
dozen  sentences  wherein  the  manner  is  subordinated  to  the  matter;  the  soldiei 
comes  and  <  author." — N.  Y.  World. 
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